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THE  DAWNING  OP  THE  DAY. 


BY  T.  o’HAGAN. 


Hope  ! Hope ! 

The  hour  is  coming, 

And  the  dauming  of  the  day 
Fast-sheds  its  mellow  glory, 


(T\  As  the  sun’s  bright  golden  ray 
t Puts  to  blush  the  timid  sky 


.While  each  star  has  shut  an  eye. 
And  the  tide  of  morn  approaches 
In  its  glory  from  the  east. 


A' 


Hope ! Hope  ! 

The  hour  is  coming, 

And  the  little  star  seeks  rest, 

As  a child,  that  growing  weary. 
Nestles  to  its  mother’s  breast ; 
All  the  glories  of  the  night 
Lose  their  soft  enchanting  light. 
For  the  lord  of  day  approaches 
In  his  chariot  from  the  east. 


Hope  ! Hope ! # 

The  hour  is  coming, 

And  the  purpl’d  heavens  above)  • ^4' 
Beam  upon  the  dissolution  r ^ 

In  Faith  and  Hope  and  L 
As  a flash  of  golden  light  ' |f 

Paints  with  Are  each  summit  heigh t,y<s; 
And  the  sky  as  one  great  ocean 
Fast  proclaims  the  day  begun.  \ 


Hope ! |Hope ! 
The  dewy  t'^ar-drops. 


Wept  in  night’s  dark^ 

Cling  like  ifubies  and'  Drignt  diamonds 
To  each  leaf  and  bud  and  flower. 

So  will  sorrow  in  the  breast 
Change  toyubies  and  be  blest. 

And  the  sun  of  Hope  resplendent 
Light  the  hour.  . / 


THE  D’ALTONS  OF  CRAG, 


AN  lEISH  STOEY  OF  ’48  ANE  ’49. 


BY  VERY  REV.  R.  B.  o’bRIEN,  D.  D., 


Author  of  Alley  Moore f ^’^Jack  HazliUf  &c. 


INTRODUCTOBY. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that 
nearly  every  one  of  the  characters  in 
the  following  tale  are  or  have  been  liv- 
ing and  acting  men  and  women ; and 
that  the  facts  of  the  story  are  experien- 
ces much  more  than  inventions  of  fancy. 
Even  the  strange  run  over  the  ice  to 
Chipaniicidie  and  the  Indian  Queen  are 
pleasant  memories,  and  Dennan,  the  ar- 
tillery man,  and  his  histoiy  as  real  as 
th^  history  of  Napoleon  the  Fii  st.  The 
author  has  taken  occasion  from  time  to 
time,  to  affix  to  facts  in  “ The  D’Altons  ” 
the  assurance  of  his  personal  knowledge, 
and  howmver  strange  the  facts  may  ap- 
pear, the  reader  may  accept  tb^j^;n  as 
genuine.  One  of  the  first  men  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  some  time  ago,  in  read- 
ing a novel,  made  up  his  mind  that  every 
Love,  j ^^yincident  but  one  could  be  admitted  as 
probable ; but  the  “ one”  was  impossible. 
It  turned  out  that  the  ‘‘impossible”  one 
was  the  only  fact  in  the  story  which  was 
not  only  substantially  but  literally  true ! 
Having  said  so  much  we  proceed.  ^ 


OHAPTEE  I. 


MAKING  THE  READER  ACQUAINTED  WITH 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  CRAG  AND  SOME 
OF  THEIR  DOINGS. 

Some  thirty  years  ago  there  existed  in 
the  lap  of  Slieve-na-Mon,  and  a bttle 
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towards  its  eastern  slope,  a crag  of  great 
boldness  of  outline,  at  the  foot  of  which, 
and  along  its  line  for  two  or  three  miles, 
ran  “ the  Glen.”  “ The  Glen  ” was  deep 
and  gloomy,  and  the  low  hum  of  a 
narrow  stream  flowing  on  through  its 
centre  made  the  solemnity  of  the  place 
more  solemn.  No  more  fitting  place 
could  be  imagined  for  the  location  of 
witches  and  fairy  caves ; and,  indeed,  we 
remember,  some  sixty  years  ago,  to 
have  stood,  not  over  coui-ageously,  at  the 
“ Pookah’s  Hole,”  vvhere  everyone  knew 
that  lively  quadruped  buried  himself  in 
the  intervals  ot  his  night  rambles  around 
Europe  in  the  special  service  of  people 
who  belong  to  the  school  of  occult 
science. 

On  the  top  of  the  crag  before  men- 
tioned there  stood  a mansion  of  some 
pretensions.  It  consisted  of  three  large 
stories,  and  was  crowned  by  a massive 
battlement  of  stone  pillars  that  made 
the  mansion  look  somewhat  regal.  The 
dwelling  was  perfectly  white ; and  by 
some  singularity  of  taste  the  proprietor 
had  planted,  not  only  the  declivity,  but 
also  every  foot  of  space  up  to  the  hall- 
door.  This  made  the  mansion  look  like 
something  in  a cage,  and  may  be, 
taking  all  things  into  account,  the  word 
would  be  no  great  misnomer. 

Yet  the  position  was  very  beautiful. 
Behind,  stretching  out  its  widening 
arms  in  blue  background,  was  Slieve-na- 
Mon.  Before  it  the  hills  of  Waterford, 
and,  nearly  at  its  feet,  the  beautiful 
town  of  Garrick,  while  the  Suir,  as  it 
flowed  on  to  the  sea,  almost  mirrored 
the  house  in  passing. 

This  dwelling  place  is  the  property  of 
Mr.  Giffard  D’ Alton ; and  to  honor  the 
respectable  proprietor  of  the  place  it  is 
christened  “JO’Alton’s  of  Crag.” 

Well,  in  the  Summer  of  1848,  and, 
sooth  to  say,  at  midnight,  three  men 
were  making  their  way,  fj*om  the  flat 
country,  up  through  the  Glen,  and  con- 
versing with  gj’eat  earnestness.  They 
were  followed  by  two  others,  who  were 
sulftciently  near  to  hear  their  conver- 
sation; and,  when  they  thought  fit,  to 
advance  and  take  a part  in  it.  Three 
of  the  men  were  very  stalwart,  and  the 
two  others,  though  not  of  the  dimen- 
sions of  their  companions,  were  eviden- 
tly men  able  to  “ account  for  ” any  two 
others  at  all  events — out  of  Tipperary.  | 


They  arrived  under  H’ Alton’s  of  Crag, 
and  there  was  a pause. 

“There,  above,”  said  one  of  the  tall 
men,  “ is  sleepin’  now  the  worst  man 
that  ever  owned  the  Crag.” 

“ Faith,”  answered  one  cf  the  small 
men — or  leather  medium  men,  “ they 
say  he  don’t  sleep  a wink  at  all ; an,  that 
he  goes  through  his  locks  an’  kays 
every  hour  of  the  twenty-four.” 

“ He  has  the  widows’  means  an’  the 
orphans’  meals ; an’  he  has  the  curse  of 
the  counthry-side,”  replied  the  first 
speaker.” 

“ What  of  Figaralt?”  asked  one  of 
the  medium  men.  “Is  id  rale  thrue 
that  he  staged  ?” 

“ Gan  dhouth  air  dhewn — gan  dhouth," 
emphatically  answered  the  man  interog- 
ated.  We  presume  the  learned  reader 
will  find  out  that  “ gan  dhouth  ” means, 
“We  are  no  longer  to  question  the  fact.” 

“ And  thin  ?”  demanded  the  first 
speaker  of  all. 

“ An’  thin  he  broke  his  oath,  an  seven 
good  men  are  in  his  power.  The  likes 
of  Figaralt  lost  the  eounthry — so  they 
did.” 

“We  must  get  shut  of  him,  some- 
how,” sententiously  declared  the  small- 
er man  of  the  company. 

“How?” 

“ Oh,  be  quiet,  Sheamus,”  answered 
the  sententious  man.  “Nine  of  us 
ought  to  be  able  to  manage  Figaralt 
an’  ould  H’ Alton,  afther — an’  whin  we 
all  meet  at  the  ‘ long  dance  ’ you’ll  get 
the  why  an’  the  wherefore.  Succuir  ! 
succuir ! a bouchil  Which  as  the 
reader  knows  is  sound  philosophy,  for 
it  counsels  quietness  and  patience. 

“ I don’t  like  that  Meldon  at  Kilshee- 
lan,”  remarked  some  one. 

“ Figaralt  is  always  with  him,  they 
say,”  added  another. 

“ He’s  awful  about  law  an’  order,” 
sneered  a third.  “An’  as  regular  at 
everything  as  a clock.” 

“ Who  is  he  ?” 

“Who  knows?”  some  one  answers, 
and  he  continued,  “ Only  he’s  so  friend- 
ly wud  Father  Ned  Power  I’d  think  he 
was  a spy.” 

“ At  any  rate  he  has  plenty  of  money.” 
one  of  the  five  said,  one  who  had 
not  yet  spoken — “ he  has  plenty  of 
I money — an’, — I tell  you  what — the  poor 
I of  Kilsheelan  loves  the  ground  he  walks 
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on.  An’,  more  than  that,”  warming, 
the  speaker  said,  “ more  than  that  he’s 
a fine  shot.” 

The  poor  loved  Mr.  Meldon  of  Kil- 
sheelan,  and  he  was  “ a fine  shot !”  That 
did  not  end  the  matter ; but  it  seemed 
to  change  the  current  of  thought. 

“Pon  my  sowl,”  some  one  remarked, 
“ I’m  not  half  as  much  afeared  of  him 
as  I am  of  the  Ghrichawn.  That  fellow 
is  everywhere,  an’  he  knows  everything, 
an’  he’s  as  sthrong  as  a bull  dog,  though 
hardly  five  feet  in  his  brogues.” 

“ He’s  given  up  life  an’  sowl  to  Mr. 
Meldon,”  remarked  another,  “ though 
wance  I thought  Chrichawn  would  be 
like  a rigiment  to  us.” 

“Look  afther  him,”  another  said, 
“an’  above  all,  take  care  to-morrow 
night  he  isn’t  within  a mile  o’  ye.  If 
Ghrichawn  isn’t  outside  Slieve-na-Mon  to 
morrow  night  he’ll  know  what  ye  sed, 
an’  the  turn  of  your  mouth  in  sayin’ 
it.” 

“We’ll  mind  Ghrichawn^^^  became  a 
chorus. 

We  must  now  make  the  acquaintance 
of  The  Crag,  and  allow  the  vindicators 
of  liberty  and  lovers  of  other  men’s 
means  to  pursue  the  process  of  legisla- 
tion, or  rather  of  judicial  awards.  Mr. 
G-iffard  D’ Alton  was  just  sixty-seven, 
about  the  middle  height,  muscular,  and 
handsome  for  his  years.  He  accumu- 
lated money  by  economy  more  than  by 
rental ; and,  he  added  to  his  economy 
an  exactness  which  the  farmers  who 
happened  to  be  his  tenants  felt  and 
feared  to  a degree.  His  tenantry  were 
not  many;  and  as  things  were,  so  much 
the  less  suffering  and  hatred ; but, 
though  few,  they  should  be  ready,  to 
the  day  and  even  to  the  hour;  and  no 
‘‘  hanging  gale  ” lessened  the  interest  of 
Giffard  D’Alton’s  investments,  and  no 
allowances  were  ever  even  thought  of 
by  his  tenants.  It  was  “ pay  down,  or 
quit,” 

And  Mr.  Giffard  D’ Alton  was  as  wise 
in  his  domestic  administration  as  in  the 
government  of  his  estate.  He  daily 
measured  the  coals  in  the  coalhole,  and 
the  turf  in  the  rick.  He  was  a man 
who  knew  the  weight  and  measure  of 
consumption;  and  wisely  watched  the 
fires  made  down  in  the  kitchen ; and 
saw  no  reason  for  fires  in  a parlor  at 
all.  He  had  a never-ending  supply  of 


clothes  of  the  make  of  George  the 
Third’s  time — and  tens  of  thousands  of 
old  buttons,  newspapers  and  et-ceteras 
too  numerous  to  be  mentioned.  Mr. 
Giffard  D’ Alton  gave  every  one  to  un- 
derstand that  he  “ was  not  going  to  die 
in  the  workhouse.”  And  when  a bill 
was  to  be  paid,  or  money  expended  for 
any  purpose  civic  or  domestic,  every 
living  thing  flew  from  the  presence  of 
Mr.  D’Alton’s  declamation — which  was 
generally  weighted  with  maledictions 
upon  all  vagabonds  and  robbers  and  vil- 
lains— a class  of  the  population  com- 
prised entirely  of  those  who  asked 
money  from  him. 

And  yet,  by  a singular  contradiction, 
he  was  almost  extravagant  when  family 
distinction  was  to  be  derived  from  out- 
lay, or  when  the  members  of  his  family 
required  what  public  opinion  forces  as 
necessary  to  the  gentry.  His  son  and 
his  daughter,  and  a nephew  whom  he 
had  adopted  after  the  son’s  death  at 
thirty,  all  were  sent  to  the  best  places 
of  education — pi-imary,  intermediate, 
and  collegiate ; and  they  had  their  hor- 
ses— vehicles  and  habiliments— anything 
but  money.  If  they  dared  to  seek  for 
pocket-money — money  for  travel  or  for 
charity — then  heaven  help  them  and 
their  weakness  ! He  (Mr.  Giffard  D’Al- 
ton)  would  like  to  know  where  money 
was  to  be  got,  or  how  he  could  stand  their 
rapacity  in  such  times.  And,  if  unfor- 
tunately anyone  argued  that  his  rents 
were  paid  up,  and  he  did  not  feel  the 
pressure,  then  the  injured  man  declared 
he  was  “ called  a liar — a liar!”  and  then 
came  a hundred  oaths  in  a breath,  while 
the  honest  man’s  eyes  rolled  with  indig- 
nation, and  with  raised  hands  he  appeal- 
ed to  Heaven  and  earth  as  the  man  most 
injured  in  the  universe!  “ Quite  clear, 
— quite  clear  I— you  want  to  see  me  in  the 
churchyard! — quite  clear!”  the  poor 
man  cried  aloud  ; and  all  the  world  flew 
away  from  him  at  last. 

We  have  spoken  of  Mr.  D’Alton’s 
daughter.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  a 
greater  contrast  to  her  father.  She  was 
just  as  mild  as  he  was  passionate ; and 
where  she  could,  she  was  as  liberal  as  he 
was  niggardly  ; and  she  partook  of  the 
beauty  and  talents  of  her  mother’s  side. 
Her  mother’s  name  was  Barron,  a name 
known  for  its  respectability  in  the 
county  of  Waterford — and,  Amy  D’Al- 
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ton  had  the  aristocratic  mien,  bearing, 
and  looks  of  her  mother’s  family.  Mrs. 
D’ Alton  was  a good  Eoman  Catholic. 
Mr.  Giffard  D’ Alton  at  one  time  had  be- 
come a Catholic ; but  he  found  the 
Church  of  Eome  conflicting  so  much 
with  his  will,  and  with  certain  saving 
ways  which  he  called  “ principles,”  that 
he  Anally  turned  to  searching  the  house 
through  and  reading  newspapers,  on  a 
Sunday,  and  to  declaring  “ all  churches 
equally  disagreeable.”  But  returning  to 
Miss  I)’ Alton — to  Amy — we  must  say, 
that  her  sweetest  employment  was  to 
save  for  the  poor,  and  even  to  work  for 
them  ; and  the  poor  people  around 
watched  for  her  coming,  as  one  looks 
for  the  approach  of  a beloved  friend. 

Ah,  then,  God  bless  you  Miss  Amy, 
you’re  your  mother’s  daughter ; and  the 
love  of  the  poor  will  be  a shield  in  the 
hand  o’  your  guardian  angel.” 

“Ah!  I’m  sorry  I can  do  so  little, 
Norry.” 

“‘So  little!’  shure  ’tis  the  world’s 
wondher  how  you  make  out.  Miss  Amy ; 
an’  I’ll  go  bail  ye  hav’nt  much  clothes 
in  the  box.  We  know  very  well  where 
the  little  dhrops  tor  the  chapel  an’  the 
station  an’  the  First  Communion  comes 
from.  Ah  the  Lord—  she  glilac  she  shell 
in  dho  chree  so !” 

“ What  is  that,  Morry  ? Something 
good  I’m  sure?” 

Norry  di-opt  a tear.  “I’ll  tell  you 
then,  acushla — them  words  is,  ‘ the  Lord 
has  med  a home  in  your  heart,’  agra; 
on’y  ’tis  nicest  in  our  sweet  Irish  tongue. 
Isn’t  it  ?” 

“Well,  I do,  indeed,  think  so,”  the 
sweet  young  lady  would  reply; 

“ Your  coming  gives  more  joy  to  the 
poor  woman’s  heart,  than  all  your  fath- 
er’s goold.  Miss  Amy;  because  I’ll  tell 
you  Miss  Amy,  it  makes  the  poor  heart 
feel  thrue-love,  like  the  pure  love  of  our 
guardian  angel  ; an’  ’tis  a sermon-like 
for  our  children  an’  ourselves  ! God  bless 
you.  Miss  Amy;”  Thus  the  poor  and 
Amy  lived  their  life  at  The  Crag. 

Mr.  GifFard  L’ Alton’s  nephew,  the 
only  son  of  a deceased  sister,  whose  hus- 
band had  disappeared  within  a year  of 
his  marriage,  and  had  never  been  heard 
of,  was  named  Charles  Baring.  He 
was  at  the  time  of  the  events  we  chron- 
icle just  live  and  twenty  years  of  age — 
just  five  years  Amy’s  senior.  It  was 


not  surprising  that  the  gentle  Amy,  and 
Amy’s  fortune  in  the  Three  per  Cents 
very  often  crossed  the  mind  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ing. Indeed  they  did  ; and  if  the  large 
credit  in  the  bank  came  before  his  im- 
agination even  oftener  than  the  amiable 
young  lady,  his  cousin,  there  was  rea- 
son for  the  pre-occupation  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ing. 

“Money,  honestly,  if  you  can — but 
money,  any-how  !”  is  sometimes  an  ax- 
iom as  practical  among  Christians  as 
the  Eoman  poet  declared  it  in  the  time 
of  CsBsar  Augustus ; and  Mr.  Baring  had 
stronger  impulses  to  that  kind  of  phil- 
osophy than  almost  any  young  man  in 
Munster — or  may  bedn  the  land. 

Mr.  Giffard  H’ Alton,  as  we  have  been 
saying,  allowed  horses  and  a drag,  and 
even  a carriage,  and  paid  tailors’  bills, 
and  supplied  daily  fare.  But  money ! 
Mr.  Giflard  L’Alton  saw  no  use  of  money 
— no  prudent  use  that  his  nephew  could 
have  of  money.  His  nephew  had 
enough  to  eat  and  drink,  and  he  was 
dressed  like  a gentleman ; “ I’ll  tell  you 
what,  sir,  if  you  want  money,  go  and — 
and  earn  it.  I and  my  daughter  are 
not  going  to  die  in  the  workhouse  for 

you!  Ho ” Mr.  Giffard  H’ Alton, 

like  all  accomplished  orators,  kept 
the  strongest  appeal  for  the  last — the 
appeal  in  our  blank,  on  which  we  fear 
Sterne’s  angel  has  not  been  mercifully 
employing  himself. 

Mr.  Baring’s  ways  and  means  had 
much  of  the  mysterious  about  them ; 
and  as  he  rode  across  the  fields  or  along 
the  road,  great  numbers  ot  old  women 
were  inspired  with  prophecies  that  did 
not  burthen  Mr.  Baring’s  future  career 
with  “ much  good,”  as  the  good  dames 
termed  it.  And  yet  the  young  man  ap- 
peared to  be  a sober  man,  and  in  address 
and  manners  he  was  easy — indeed,  free 
to  nonchalance.  He  was  “ straight  as  a 
whip,”  they  said,  and  no  man  bagged 
more  game,  or  more  daringly  defied 
nine-bar  gates  or  twenty-foot  rivers. 
Above  the  middle  height,  dark  hair, 
large  gray  eyes,  lips  thick  but  firm,  he 
was  an  imposing  man,  but  with  ever- 
varying  impulses,  which  he  took  great 
care  to  obey.  The  wonder  was  that  he 
had  not  long  and  long  ago  flitted  from 
the  eminence  called  The  Crag,  or  had 
not  been  politely  or  otherwise  sent  to 
seek  his  fortune. 
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The  fact  is,  Mr.  Baring  remained  at 
The  Crag,  in  the  process  of  seeking,  not 
one  fortune,  but  two  of  them.  He  ex- 
pected to  inherit  the  property,  a thing 
not  to  be  expected  if  he  ran  away,  and 
he  expected  to  marry  his  cousin,  and, 
as  we  have  unkindly  intimated,  he 
meant  to  get  Amy’s  fabulous  Three  per 
Cents. — some  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
But,  after  all,  how  was  the  young  man 
to  live?  That  was  “the  question.” 
Justus  much  as  Hamlet’s  “To  be  or 
not  to  be.” 

It  was  plain  that  Mr.  Baring  some- 
how got  the  cash.  In  truth,  he  gambled 
a great  deal ; and  as  in  most  such  cases, 
he  lost  more  than  he  won.  And  he 
kept,  at  a prudent  distance  from  The 
Crag,  a couple  of  racers,  and  had  his 
dog-kennel,  and  hunted  with  “the  lead- 
ers in  the  land.”  He  even  flung  a five 
pound  note  to  a poor  fellow  now  and 
then  as  an  alms,  and  gave  a golden  sov- 
ereign to  the  servant  who  held  his  horse 
when  he  went  to  make  a visit ; and  taken 
or  found  in  any  mood,  he  was  precisely 
the  creature  of  the  feeling  then  upper- 
most , and  calculation  or  caution  or  real 
kindness  never  had  a place  in  his 
nature. 

. We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Baring- 
had  not  his  moments  of  reflection  and 
bitter  memory — he  had  both.  Some 
times  he  was  in  despair,  and  accused 
himself  of  all  manner  of  absurdities  and 
misdemeanors.  Sometimes  he  used  to 
think  even  of  becoming  pious ; and  on 
such  occasions  his  resolutions  were  nu- 
\nerous  and  vehement.  Hay,  we  must 
go  the  length  of  revealing  that  he  swore 
his  book-oath  he  would  “gamble  no 
more  he  “would  give  up  racing;”  he 
would  attend  no  more  expensive  “ even- 
ing reunions in  fact,  he  was  now  a 
“ changed  man  he  had  “ sense  at  last.” 

Gentle  Amy  often  pondered  on  the 
present  and  prospective  condition  of 
The  Crag,  and  it  must  be  said  that  the 
reflections  were  not  very  pleasant.  She 
did  not  share  her  cousin’s  feelings,  or  in 
anyway  respond  to  his  views.  She  had 
often  counselled  him — after  she  had 
reached  an  age  to  give  and  value  ad- 
vice— and  although  he  at  first  smiled  at 
her  wisdom,  he  frequently  listened,  and 
even  promised.  But  his  promises  were 
forgotten  soon  after  they  were  made, 
and  Amy  was  aware,  by  some  means  or 


another,  that  The  Crag  would  be  hard 
bested  in  a few  years,  if  The  Crag  were 
answerable  for  all  Mr.  Baring’s  respon- 
sibilities. 

Mr.  Baring  should  have  money,  and 
Mr.  Baring  got  it  from  a friend,  whose 
name  was  Timothy  Cunneen. 

Mr.  Cunneen  was  as  saving  a man  as 
Mr.  Gitfard  H’ Alton,  and,  indeed,  very 
much  admired,  that  gentleman,  and  ad- 
mired his  “place.”  Indeed,  he  wmuld 
have  admired  the  heiress,  too,  only  he 
had  married,  unfortunately,  long  ago, 
and  had  even  “ given  hostages  to  the 
State  ” that  seemed  to  inherit  the  fath- 
er’s many  virtues. 

Timothy  Cunneen  sits  in  his  office  in 
a bye  street  of  the  neighboring  town, 
and  it  is  marvellous  to  see  in  what  a 
small  room  he  fits  and  what  little  light 
is  necessary  to  his  operations  in  his  pro- 
fession. Mr.  Cunneen  wears  a very  old 
grey  coat— in  better  days  it  had  been  his 
wife’s  mantle  ; but  Mr.  Cunneen  always 
held  that  women’s  cloaks  were  “ as  good 
as  new  ” when  they  were  flung  off.  But 
Mr.  Cunneen  had  a respectable  cotton- 
velvet  collar  put  on  the  neck  of  the 
cloak,  and  the  garment  was  decorated 
by  fine  brass  buttons,  almost  new.  Over 
his  table  he  was  a picture.  Black  hair — 
black  as  jet — clustei-ed  in  uncombed 
curls  around  his  low  yellow  forehead, 
and  shot  over  the  coat-collar  and  from 
the  back  of  the  head.  His  eyes  were 
black,  small,  and  unsteady,  and  his 
mouth  had  the  curl  of  contempt  and  the 
thinness  of  cruelty.  The  cheeks  were 
cadaverous  and  long,  and  the  nose  would 
do  honor  to  an  Israelite. 

That  is  Mr.  Baring’s  friend.  He  has 
lent  Mr.  Baring  many  hundreds  of 
pounds,  and  is  not  disinclined  to  lend 
him  more ; nor  is  Mr.  Baring  disinclined 
to  borrow  it. 

Mr.  Cunneen,  or  “ Tim  the  Devil,”  as 
he  is  most  wickedly  called,  has  a fine, 
forecasting  mind.  The  heir  of  The  Crag 
must  of  course  come  to  the  end  of  his 
tether — when  it  would  be  unwise  to 
entrust  him  further;  but  until  then  it  is 
only  business  and  prudence  to  give  him 
his  own  way.  Twenty  per  cent,  at 
first ; then  forty  per  cent. ; and,  then,  as 
many  per  cent,  as  two  hundred  swelled 
the  debit  side  of  the  amount  against  The 
Crag.  But  as  the  account  rose  higher 
and  higher,  Mr.  Cunneen’s  eyes  glisten- 
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ed,  and  he  rubbed  his  thin  hands  in  ec- 
stacy,  and  he  thought  on  the  happy  day 
when  Giffard  D’Alloii  should  have  gone 
to  his  rest  and  the  law  of  the  land 
would  hand  The  Crag  to  Mr.  Cunneen 
in  repayment  of  the  money  he  had  so 
honestly  lent. 

The  day  before  the  ‘‘long  dance,”  or 
the  day  at  which  our  history  commenc- 
ed, or  is  commencing,  was  a day  of  deep 
importance  to  Mr.  Tim  Cunneen  and 
Mr.  Charles  Baring.  On  that  very  day 
Mr.  Baring  presented  himself  at  the 
“ office  ” of  the  money  lender ; and  his 
countenance  looked  like  large  profit  to 
the  bank.  His  brow  was  bent  and  his 
lips  tightly  closed,  and  he  coughed  that 
half  hard  cough  of  passionate  resolution 
that  so  often  precedes  an  evil  to  two 
parties  or  to  more. 

Mr.  Baring  entered  abruptly  and  sat 
down  on  a board- bottom  chair  which 
seemed  to  know  him.  His  head  fell 
down  on  his  chest  and  his  hand  closed 
rigidly,  and  he  gave  a groan. 

“ Mr.  Charles,”  said  the  money-lender, 
in  as  soft  voice  as  ever  he  had — and  that 
is  not  saying  much  indeed,  “ Mr.  Char- 
les you  are  sick  ?” 

“ You  lie,  I’m  not ! Don’t  dare  to  say 
I’m  sick.” 

“ Oh,  I beg  your  pardon  ! You’re 
not  in  good  humor,  I see.” 

“Why,  again,  I say  you  are  a liar! 

How  dare  you  speak  to  me  in  your  d 

ble  hang-dog  style  ; I’m  not  sick.  I’m 
not  out  of  humor.  Ah,  well  Cunneen, 
don’t  mind  ! I am  in  a fix.  I am  worse 
off  than  ever  I have  been,  and  I want 
your  help  more  than  I have  ever  want- 
ed help  before.” 

“Ah  !”  answered  Mr.  Cunneen,  with 
a slight  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

“ I have  lost  all  I had  I I had  diabol- 
ical luck  at  play.  Lord  Thinvawn  emp- 
tied me  out ; and  the  bet  won  from  me 
by  Commerford  must  be  met  this  week 
— the  day  after  to-morrow.  Confound 
that  mare.  I never  crossed  an  animal 
that  has  so  deceived  and  disgraced  me. 
To  be  beatdn  in  a steeplechase  by  a man 
like  him ! like  Commerford  I . . . , 

But,  look  here,  you  must  stand  to  me, 
and  even  in  more — aye,  in  more 

“Well,  Mr.  Charles,  money  is  scarce, 
and  I fear  I may  not  be  able  to  go  much 
further.  You  owe  nearly  a thousand 
pounds!” 


“ A thousand  pounds !” 

“ Why,  yes.  When  prepared  to  pay,, 
you  can  have  all  your  vouchers  in  your 
own  hands.” 

“My  vouchers!” 

“ Yes,  Mr  Charles,  your  vouchers !” 

“ I remember  quite  well  the  sums. 
They  amount  to  six  hundredv”»  ^ 

“ Quite  true,— -and  the  moderate  inter- 
est which  I charged  you  makes  ap  the 
thousand.”' 

“ Moderate  interest ! Why — seventy- 
five  per  cent.—  seventy-five  ! — Never 
call  highway  robbery  dishonest  again. 
Oh  you ” . 

“Mr.  Charles  Baring,”  Cunneen  ans- 
wered very  slowly,  “ If  the  dealing 
does  not  answer  you,  we  can  close  our 
accounts  whenever  you  please.  I placed 
in  your  hands  much  of  the  fruit  of  my 
honest  industry — and,  I do  not  think 
you  are  very  grateful.” 

“ Honest  industry  ! Gratitude  to  a 
Jew — a cheat! — a — ” 

“Well,  well,”  Tim  the  Devil  replied, 
“we  needn’t  argufy  and  call  names. 
You  will  find  some  one  more  honest  and 
more  able  to  lend  you  money.  Good 
day,  sir.”  The  wicked  thief  said,  “ Good 
day,”  and  he  made  a show  of  moving 
through  a back  door  of  the  “ office.” 
“Stop!  stop,  Cunneen!  Oh!  stop! 
Cunneen  ! Cunneen,  I beg  your  pardon. 
You  must  forgive  me  ! You  must  help 
me  ! or  I’m  undone  !” 

The  time  played  for  by  Cunneen  and 
expected  had  come. 

“ Well,  sir,”  demanded  the  money- 
lender. 

“ Well,  Cunneen,  I must  have  a thou- 
sand pounds.” 

“ A thousand  pounds  ! a thousand 
pounds ! Where  is  the  security  ?” 

“ Why,  you  know  the  property  to 
which  I have  sure  claim  is  worth,  ten, 
fifteen,  twenty  thousand  pounds.”  ' 

“ But  the  times  are  so  uncertain,  and 
your  uncle  may  change  his  mind.” 

“ You  know  he  can’t.  The  property 
is  entailed  to  male  heirs.” 

“ Ah,  yes  but ” 

“ Why,  Cunneen,  Cunneen  !” 

By  sundown  the  bargain  was  settled, 
and  Mr.  Cunneen  had  a mortgage  on 
the  reversion  of  The  Crag,  and  the  sum 
he  gained  by  his  industry  was  only  six 
thousand  four  hundred  and  sixteen 
pounds. 
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Was  not  that  an  important  day  for 
Mr.  Charles  Baring  and  Mr.  Timothy 
Cunneen  ? 


CHAPTEE  II. 

Showing  what  people  went  to  the 

“ LONG  DANCE,”  AND  HOW  MR.  MELDON 
CROWNED  THE  “ QUEEN  OF  MAY  AND, 
FURTHERMORE  REVEALING  THE  APPA- 
RITION AT  THE  POOKAH’s  HOLE. 

We  have  many  Glins  ” in  Ireland,  and 
they  are  all  very  handsome  places ; but 
the  “ Glin  ” which  decorates  the  toe  of 
Slieve-na-Mon  has  a combination  of 
beauties  which  no  other  appears  to  pos- 
sess. ‘‘  Glin  ” by  the  Shannon  is  snug- 
ged away  above  the  Shannon’s  banks,  it 
can  boast  of  its  great  old  castle  and  its 
knight’s  abode ; but  the  Shannon  is  so 
lordly,  that  “ Glin  ” is  dwarfed  by  its 
majesty,  and  seems  to  hide  from  its 
strength.  The  “ Glin  ” by  the  Suir 
makes  its  own  of  the  calm,  gentle  river ; 
and  with  Slieve-na-Mon’s  protecting 
shadow  behind,  and  the  glowing  waters 
before,  and  the  numberless  beautiful 
dwellings  peeping  out  through  wood  and 
brake,  and  leaning  against  the  green 
hills,  almost  all  the  way  along  the  east- 
ern bank,  from  Clonmel  to  Carrick, 
there  is  a harmony  produced  such  as 
might  be  expected  if  all  the  enchanting 
aggregate  had  been  planned  and  execut- 
ed for  effect.  One  would  not  know  how 
to  remove  a tree,  or  a field,  or  a house 
away,  without  injuring  the  unity  of  a 
grand  picture. 

Well,  the  “ Glin  ” has  an  annual 
fair ; and,  in  the  time  of  which 
we  write,  the  “ Glin  ” had  an  annual 
fight.  The  ‘‘Carravats  ” and  ‘‘  Shanna- 
vests  ” were  in  their  strength,  though 
not  in  their  youth,  and  that  strength  was 
proved  by  many  a skull  smashed  irre- 
trievably, and  even  by  families  left  fath- 
erless or  childless  by  the  Crag. 

We  can  well  inform  our  readers  what 
Shanavest  ” means,  and  what  “ Carra- 
vat  ” means,  in  the  English  language. 
The  former  means  an  “ old  vest,”  and 
the  latter  means  a “ cravat.”  There  are 
surmises  of  antiquarians  as  to  the  rea- 
sons which  bestowed  the  names  of  these 
two  garments  upon  such  fiery  factions 
as  fought  at  the  Glin but  we  do  not 
think  our  readers  care  to  hear  them; 


and,  besides,  they  would  delay  us  too 
long  from  the  history  of  the  D’Altons 
of  Crag. 

Coming  along  the  road  from  Carrick 
to-day,  is  a goodly  number  of  pedestri- 
ans of  both  sexes,  and  all  gaily  attired, 
— the  men  generally  well-draped — some 
in  broad-cloth,  and  others  in  bright, 
clean  frieze.  The  women  were  very  gay, 
and  the  ribbons  played  about  their  faces 
— looking  as  happy  and  gay  as  the  wear- 
ers. Occasionally,  a drag,  well  appoint- 
ed, or  a horseman  well-moqnted,  canter- 
ed or  trotted  on ; and  even  a carriage 
or  two  swept  by,  in  the  glory  of  silver 
harness,  bearing  ladies  in  rich  driving 
costumes,  who  hurried  on  to  something 
or  some  place  that  attracted  an  expec- 
tant and  jubilant  crowd.  As  the  day 
grew  nearer  to  noon,  the  numbers  in- 
creased; and,  in  fact,  more  than  one 
small  crowd  had  at  its  head  a fiddler  or 
a piper,  who  endeavored  to  raise  popu- 
lar sensation  to  the  level  of  the  occasion, 
by  playing  the  “ Humors  of  Glin.”  He 
must  have  been  a humorous  fellow  who 
lighted  upon  such  a name  and  such  mu- 
sic. The  ‘‘  humors  ” were  various,  in- 
deed, and  ever-changing.  The  song  in 
the  tent,  and  the  “ trick-o’-th e-loop,” 
and  the  last  great  speech  of  some  great 
patriot;  knocking  down  the  “pins;”  and 
then  the  hurra — doubled,  trebled,  quad- 
rupled ! and  then,  the  grand  row,  where 
many  fell  by  the  oak  stick,  and,  not  a 
few  by  gooTfellowship ! — all  these  are 
not  all  the  “Humors  of  Glin  ;”  and  he 
must  have  been  a courageous  composer 
who  dared  the  task  of  embodying  them 
in  a tune. 

The  day  was  charming.  The  trees 
were  golden,  and  the  fields  of  green  were 
spread  to  make  the  golden  trees  look 
beautiful.  The  crowds  are  passing  to 
the  extensive  park  where,  so  many 
times,  have  been  enacted  the  before- 
mentioned  “ Humors  of  Glin.” 

There  is  a sudden  pause,  and  a hun- 
dred voices  cry  out,  “ They  come  ! they 
come !” 

And  sure  enough,  absolutely  flashing 
with  the  gayest  of  white  and  ribbons, 
sixty  or  seventy  young  maidens  are 
seen  in  long  line,  with  their  fine  looking 
partners,  tripping  on,  in  rapid  pace,  in 
the  “needle”  run  so  cheering  and  so 
graceful.  The  leading  couple  lift  up 
their  hands  and  arms  high — to  make 
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the  eye  of  the  needle.  The  last  of  the 
line,  who  is  generally  of  the  stronger 
sex,  turns  the  line  at  the  end,  and  runs 
along  towards  “ the  e}^e  ” formed  to  re- 
ceive him;  and  the  whole  line  follows, 
gradually  shortening  the  graceful  curve, 
as  they  pass  through  the  gate  or  eye, 
and  all  voices  joyously  cry;  “Thread! 
thread ! thread  1 thread  !”  We  fear 
there  are  few  “ high  gates  ” played  in 
this  year  1878 ; and  that  the  simple, 
hearty,  invigorating  games  and  dances 
died  with  our  fathers  and  grandfathers, 
leaving  to  this  generation  “ the  world  ” 
and  two  other  things  which  we  will  not 
write. 

The  hundreds  have  wound  their  way 
into  the  great  park.  The  “ Pickle  Her- 
rings ” clear  the  way  before  the  dancers ; 
the  merry  pipes  send  forth  their  pecu- 
liar melody  and  harmony ; the  “ long 
dance”  stretches  from  end  to  end  of 
the  field  ; and  the  crowd  politely  opens 
a long,  long  space,  to  give  the  dancers 
perfect  freedom.  The  joy  and  excite- 
ment seem  to  have  transformed  the 
souls  of  the  crowd  as  well  as  of  the  ex- 
hibitors. Cheer  after  cheer  rose  as  the 
evolutions  of  the  dance  revealed  the 
symmetry  of  the  various  figures  of  men 
and  women,  as  well  as  of  the  dance  it- 
self. 

A drag  gallops  into  the  field  by  the 
gate. 

“Magnificent !”  some  one  cried,  look- 
ing at  the  horse  and  carriage.  “Who 
is  he  ?”  the  same  man  asked  of  a coun- 
tryman hard  by. 

“ Who  is  he  ? Why,  that  is  Master 
Charles,  from  the  Crag.” 

“ Oh  I Mr.  D’ Alton’s  nephew  ?” 

“ The  very  same.  See,  there’s  a pause 
in  the  dance,  an’  he  is  making  his  way 
to  the  Queen  of  the  May.” 

“ Yes,  I see  her  ! How  beautifully  at- 
tired, and  what  a sweet  simplicity  of 
look  and  motion  1 Will  you  please  say 
who  she  may  be  ?” 

“ She,  sir  ? She  is  Alice  Hayes — she 
is  called  the  Angel  of  Slieve-na-Mon. 
Arrah,  look  at  Master  Charley  Baring 
goin’  up  to  speak  to  her  !” 

What  was  the  “ Queen  of  the  May  ” 
like?  The  “Queen  of  the  May”  was 
about  twenty — lithe — fresh— and  draped 
in  white.  Her  hair  was  fair  and  her 
eyes  hazel,  and  there  was  music  in  every 
motion  of  the  “ Queen.” 


Mr.  Charles  Baring’s  designs  at  the 
Crag,  did  not  interfere  with  any  amount 
of  attentions  and  professions  elsewhere. 
In  affairs  of  the  kind,  he  was,  as  in  all 
other  affairs,  the  man  of  the  moment ; 
and,  really,  characters  of  that  stamp  are 
far  more  weak  than  deliberately  false 
Let  people  avoid  such  characters  when 
they  become  known,  and  not  turn  upon 
fate  when  they  have  spoiled  their  own 
future. 

A great  cheer,  again  and  again  repeat- 
ed, broke  from  the  gathering  1 Again 
and  again,  and  again,  it  rose,  as  the 
name  of  some  new  arrival  rent  the  air. 
The  name  was  “ Meldon  I Meldon  1 a 
thousand  cheers  for  Meldon.” 

The  fact  was  that  Mr.  Meldon  had  ar- 
rived . He  drove  a handsome  pony-phac- 
ton,  and  behind  him  rode  a servant — not 
in  livery.  He  bowed  courteously  and 
modestly  as  he  proceeded  along  the 
edge  of  the  assemblage,  and  he,  too, 
seemed  making  his  way  towards  the 
“ Queen  ot  the  May.” 

“Very  popular  gentleman,”  remark- 
ed the  person  who  sought  information  a 
while  ago. 

“ Very  popular  1 — troth  you  may  say 
that,  an’  very  good  reason.  That’s  the 
man  that  has  means,  only  to  share  ’em  ; 
and,  betther  than  the  money  he  gives  is 
the  heart  he  gives  the  poor.” 

“ What  politics  has  he  ?” 

“Politics  is  it?  His  politics  is  to 
love  the  people,  an’  make  the  childher 
go  to  school,  an’  take  a neighbor  out  of 
a hoult,  and  advise  people  to  look  about 
’em  before  they  thrust  strangers,  an’ 
not  take  id  that  every  thing  good  an’’ 
just  can  be  got  an’  no  manes  o’  getting, 
them.  That’s  Mr.  Meldon’s  politics.” 

“ Is  he  English  or  Irish  ?” 

“ Well,  you  see,  I think  he  is  English 
myself,  but  no  wan  cares  to  ax  him. 
Isn’t  he  a fine  man  ?”  the  respondent 
continued,  a little  proudly,  as  he  looked 
at  Mr.  Meldon. 

“Do  you  see  that  sarvint  behind 
him  ?” 

“ Yes,  an  awkward-looking  fellow,  by 
the  bye.  Why,  he  is  as  broad  as  he  is 
long.” 

“ Well,  I tell  you  there  is  the  strong- 
est man  in  Tipperary.  I seen  him  throw 
a man  of  fourteen  stone  over  a five- 
foot  hedge  1 an’  he’d  kill  a fiy  a mile  off,, 
if  you  only  give  him  a gcod  rifle.” 
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“He  is  fond  of  his  master?” 

“You  may  say  so ! good  right  he  has. 
lYould  you  ever  guess  that  that  sarvint 
is  uncle  to  the  ‘ Queen  of  the  May  ?’ 
Heed,  then  he  is.  An’  more  betoken, 
you’ll  see  Mr.  Charles  give  Mr.  Meldon 
and  ‘ Crichawn  ’ (that’s  the  sarvint’ s 
name)  a wide  berth  as  they  call  it. 

‘ Crichawn  ’ would  make  chayney  of 
•two  ov  ’im.” 

“ Pray  what  is  the  meaning  of  ^ Crich- 
awn.’ ” 

“ The  meaning  of  ‘Crichawn?’  The 
meaning  of  ‘ Crichawn  ’ is  a small  pya- 
tee— a useless  thing,  unless  for  the  pigs 
— it’s  so  small.  Troth,  tbin,  the  name 
does  not  fit  Tom  Hayes  one  morsel.” 

Five  men  passed  the  speakers  in  a 
knot.  The  strange  man  started. 

“ Grood-bye,  my  good  fellow,”  he  said ; 
and  he  moved  otf  and  joined  the  new- 
comers. “1  thank  you  for  all  the  use- 
ful information  you  have  given  me,” 
were  his  last  words.  “ These  are  friends 
of  mine.” 

The  scene  was  wonderful  all  day.  The 
dancers  had  their  “ country-dances,” 
and  their  “ moneen  jigs,”  and  their 
hornpipes,  and  their  “ reels,”  and  their 
laugh  and  joke,  the  rockets  of  all  merry- 
making ; and  two  milk-white  tents  up 
in  a corner  had  their  occupants,  and 
within,  as  well  as  without,  all  was  merry, 
and  no  one  was  drunk.  The  gentlemen 
and  ladies,  in  the  intervals  ot  tne  dances, 
came  and  mingled  with  the  peasantry; 
and,  among  them  all,  no  one  was  more 
attentive  and  kind  than  Mr.  Meldon, 
who  had  a good  word  for  all  and  singu- 
lar, but  particularly  for  the  “Queen  of 
the  May.” 

Mr.  Meldon  was  a man  of  grand  phy- 
sique, though  clearly  he  had  reached  a 
few  years  over  the  time  given  to  the 
perfection  of  widows.  He  stood  full  six 
feet,  muscular,  graceful,  and  well  dress- 
ed. He  had  a profusion  of  black  hair, 
and  so  far  as  his  eyes  assimilated  him, 
you  might  imagine  him  the  father  of 
the  “ Queen  of  the  May.”  He  wore  a 
ring  worth  a fortune,  and  dark  specta- 
cles which  he  rarely  removed.  He  was 
very  correct  in  his  address,  and,  in  man- 
ners, dignified  and  easy.  He  had  ar- 
rived in  Kilsheelan  only  eighteen 
months  before,  and  had  purchased  a 
small  property  on  which  he  lived  in 
great  seclusion.  He  had  made  himself 


acquainted  with  every  one,  but  no  one 
had  acquired  much  knowledge  of  him. 
The  idea  of  his  being  English  seems  to 
have  had  its  origin  in  the  fact,  that  all 
his  letters  came  from  London  or  from 
Leeds,  and  that  from  time  to  time  he 
had  one  or  two  visitors  who  evidently 
came  from  the  sister  kingdom.  What 
he  was  himself,  however,  “ no  man  cared 
to  ax  ’im.” 

“How,  a moment  of  culminating  in- 
terest seems  to  have  arrived.  The  scat- 
tered crowd  is  concentrating.  The  “long 
dance”  formed  a large  and  beautiful 
circle — quite  a Tipperary  diadem  ! The 
“Queen  of  the  May”  is  standing  in  the 
midst,  surrounded  by  seven  maidens  at- 
tired like  herself,  and  singularly  attrac- 
tive. The  circle  breaks  for  a moment, 
and  four  young  men,  glowing  with 
healthy  excitement,  enter,  bearing  a 
small  mahogony  table,  on  which  stood 
a magnificent  crown  of  flowers  of  the 
richest  dyes,  woven  in  a circle  of^olden 
thread.  As  soon  as  the  table  has  been 
laid  on  the  grass,  led  in  by  two  fine 
Tipperary  boys — and  looking  just  the 
man  he  was,  we  behold  Mr.  Meldon.  All 
the  neighbors  round  had  asked  him  to 
crown  the  “ Queen  of  the  May,”  and  he 
came  that  day  to  lay  the  glittering  prize 
on  the  head  of  Alice  Hayes,  his  nearest 
neighbor.  Such  a scene!  such  cheers, - 
and  congratulations,  and  good  wishes, 
were  never  heard  before  by  the  banks 
of  the  Suir,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
crowned  queen,  the  “Angel  of  Slieve-na- 
Mon,”  gracefully  curtseyed  to  Mr.  Mel- 
don, and  as  gracefully  made  her  ac- 
knowledgments to  the  people. 

There  was  one  among  the  ciowd  who 
scowled  and  bit  his  lips,  and  seemed  at 
one  time  going  to  become  dangerous. 
That  was  Mr.  Charles  Baring,  in  fact, 
he  had  placed  his  hand  in  his  breast 
somewhat  suspiciously  and  convulsive- 
ly ; but  he  heaved  a sigh,  and  drew  his 
hand  forth  again  and  tried  to  look  in- 
ditferent. 

The  “ Crichawn  ” had  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  pointed  out  to  him  • 
seven  or  eight  men,  standing  apparently 
in  expectation  near  the  hedge ; and  Mr. 
Charles  Baring  turned  away  to  look  for 
his  drag,  and,  perhaps,  seek  the  compan- 
ions whom  the  “ Crichawn  ” indicated 
as  awaiting  time. 

Going  home  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Mel- 
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don  asked  the  “ Crichawn  ” whether  he 
saw  the  men  near  the  hedge. 

“ Faith  yes  and  heard  ’em.” 

“ You  know  them  ?” 

“Well.” 

“ What  are  they.” 

“ Honest  as  the  sun  some  of  ’em,  but 
going  astray.  I saw  a stranger  with 
’em  to-day.” 

“ So  did  I,”  Mr.  Meldon  said ; “ that 
stranger  is  a policeman.” 

“ Murther  !”  cried  the  Crichawn ; “ an’ 
two  of  them  are  widows’  children  an’ 
the  on’y  help  of  the  cabin  !” 

The  setting  sun  made  the  evening 
golden  and  the  “ Long  Dance  ” glow 
like  itself.  The  trees  were  lit  up  with 
joy,  and  the  river  flowing  by  shared  the 
ecstacy.  The  crowd  came  away  from 
the  Clin  peacefully  and  happy,  and  the 
“ needle  ” was  “ threaded  ” brilliantly 
towards  the  direction  whence  the  great- 
er number  had  come.  The  “ Queen  ” 
had  an  ovation  as  far  as  her  dwelling ; 
and,  nearly  at  the  last,  Mr.  Meldon  and 
his  man  took  their  departure  from  the 
place.  Three  miles  or  four  distant  from 
the  Clin,  the  shadows  began  to  deepen, 
and,  by  the  time  of  Mr.  Meldon’s  arrival 
darkness  had  fairly  set  in. 

Half-an-hour  afterwards,  “ Crichawn  ” 
was  mounted  on  a strong  colt,  and  mak- 
ing his  way  along  the  road  towards 
Clonmel,  but,  somewhere  more  than 
midway,  he  made  a sharp  turn  into  a 
bye-road,  narrow,  rough,  and  uneven, 
and  leading  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  road  he  had  been  travelling. 
After  being  some  minutes  on  this  road, 
the  malformed  creature  showed  marvels 
of  horsemanship.  He  turned  the  animal 
towards  a high  and  broad  hedge,  clear- 
ing it  easily.  He  then  galloped  right 
into  the  shadow  of  “Kilivalla,”  a wood 
nearly  on  the  breast  of  the  mountain — 
dashed  down  again  in  a mad  gallop — 
cleared  a small  river  at  a bound — and 
then  made  for  a lonely  cabin  a good  dis- 
tance off.  Arrived  here,  he  dismounted, 
and  raised  the  latch,  when  the  door 
yielded  and  the  voice  of  an  old  woman 
cried  “ Failthe,  failthe,”  which  is  our 
Irish  welcome. 

“ Crichawn  ” however  made  little  de- 
lay. He  simply  led  the  horse  right  into 
the  cabin,  gave  him  his  corner,  for  the 
horse  was  accustomed  to  the  place ; and. 


then  he  re-appeared  in  the  darkness  and 
began  to  resume  his  journey. 

After  two  or  three  hours,  during 
which  the  feats  for  which  he  was  cele- 
brated came  into  requisition  very  fre- 
quently, he  arrived  at  the  very  spot  de- 
scribed in  the  opening  lines  of  this  his- 
tory, and  had  the  awful  temerity  of 
going  right  into  the  “ Pookah’s  hole.” 
But  not  only  did  the  rash  fellow  enter 
into  the  Pookah’s  hole,  but  he  went  so 
far  into  the  same  that  one  would  ima- 
gine he  could  never  come  out  again.  He 
knew  every  corner  and  crevice,  and  the 
hole  had  corners  and  crevices  enough ; 
and  at  length,  having  satisfied  himself 
with  so  much  of  his  exploit,  he  delibe- 
rately sat  down. 

He  had  not  been  long  in  this  place 
when  hushed  voices  and  echoes  of  soft 
footsteps  announced  that  he  was  not 
alone. 

“ Crichawn  ” thrust  his  hand  into  his 
left  breast  and  drew  out  a finely-mounted 
revolver,  which  he  carefully  examined. 

“How!”  he  muttered,  “now!”  and  he 
examined  the  instrument  by  careful 
touching  round  and  round,  for  darkness 
made  any  other  examination  impossible. 

The  new-comers  came  into  the  hole — 
but  no  great  distance.  There  was  little 
fear  of  disturbance,  at  that  hour,  in  that 
place;  and,  besides,  it  must  be  supposed 
that  one  had  been  left  on  the  watch. 

“ Crichawn  ” cautiously  approached 
the  visitors,  but  was  pei-fectly  secure 
from  observation.  The  men  sat  down 
in  a circle,  and,  as  “ Crichawn  ” had  an- 
ticipated, they  were  the  same  men  whom 
he  had  seen  by  the  hedge  in  the  Glin 
great  Park,  and  who  finally  were  joined 
by  the  policeman.  This  gentleman  had 
however,  left  them ; and,  singularly 
enough,  the  first  few  words  spoken  by 
the  conspirators  showed  they  knew  who 
their  companion  was,  and  declared  their 
boundless  confidence  in  his  love  of  “ the 
cause.” 

The  most  guileless,  devoted,  and  hon- 
est people  in  the  world  are  our  poor 
countrymen;  and  those  qualities  give 
wonderful  strength  to  their  trust.  They 
will  not  calculate  difficulties  where  they 
tkink  they  see  “ right,”  and  they  will 
not  suspect  dishonesty  when  they  hear 
a kind  and  general  companion  make 
professions  of  devotion.  They  have 
been  bought  and  sold  many  a time ; but 
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they  grow  in  manly  knowledge  and  self- 
respect.  Hope  has  infancy  and  matu- 
rity ; and  its  objects  are  not  to  be  anti- 
cipated, but  patiently  waited  for.  The 
hope  ” of  Ireland  will,  in  its  own  time, 
he  realized,  for  it  lives  on  a principle 
which  is  immortal. 

“ With  all  his  ears  open,”  as  “ Crich- 
awn  ” expressed  it,  he  heard  the  conver- 
sation. 

“ The  masther  mentioned  all  the 
houses  that  has  arms.” 

“ Yes,”  was  answered. 

“He  mentioned  Dillon’s  ?” 

Three  answered  in  the  affirmative. 
“And  Collins’s?” 

Again  an  affirmative  reply. 

“ He  mentioned,”  another  of  the  party 
observed — “he  mentioned  Meldon’s  too.” 
“ Oh,  yes,  I was  coming  to  that.  We 
are  on  dangerous  ground  there ; “ Crich- 
awn”  is  the  divil  an’  nothin’  else.  He’d 
discover  us,  or  faith  he’d  do  somethin’ 
worse  may  be.” 

“ Howld  your  tongue  !”  said  a sharp 
strong  voice.  “ Don’t  spake  to  men 
that  way.” 

“Well,  to  be  shure,  how  courageous 
we  are !” 

“ See,  now,  let  wan  another  pass. 
You’re  always  spairin’.  We’ve  plenty 
bisness  to  mind  without  you’re  making 
us  a share.” 

“We  want  a great  dale  of  arms,”  re- 
marked a new  voice. 

“Ah,  hundreds  an’  thousands;  the 
hour  is  passing.” 

“ The  masther  will  give  five  hundred 
himself.” 

“ Will  he?”  some  one  asked. 

“Yes,”  answered  the  former  speaker, 
“ an’  money  to  buy  a thousand  more.” 
“How?’’ 

The  man  who  gave  the  list  of  houses 
to  be  visited  for  arms  then  addressed 
them. 

“ If  ev’ry  penny  in  old  Ciffard’s  purse 
could  be  got  at,  the  money  belongs  to 
the  country.” 

“(xan  dhoutha  I was  the  general  reply.” 
“We  must  get  the  counthry’s  money.” 
the  speaker  continued. 

“ Very  well,”  was  the  answer. 

“ But,”  some  one  remarked,  “ we  nev- 
er have  took  money.” 

“ An’  we  arn’t  fakin'  id  now.  Dosn’t 
id  all  belong  to  the  Captain — isn’t  id  to 
him  ’tis  all  a cornin’,  every  penny ; an’ 


is’nt  id  he  will  leave  the  door  open,  an’ 
give  the  key  of  the  ould  thiefs  room, 
an’  hasn’t  he  towld  us  where  the  goold 
an’  the  notes  is  in  heaps  there  ! The 
owner  of  id  is  givin’  id  himself  \ and  giv- 
in’  all  for  his  counthry.” 

“ Agreed  ! agreed  !”  all  cried  together. 

“ Sha  asthone!"  murmured  the  “ Crich- 
awn,”  which  is  an  ironical  manner  our 
countrymen  have  of  saying,  “ To  he 
sure ; why  not !" 

“ Next  Monday  night,”  said  the  lead- 
ing man. 

“All  right.” 

“ Will  the  masther,  the  Captain,  be 
there?”  some  one  asked. 

“ Oh,  no,”  the  leading  man  replied. 
“ He’ll  be  out  o’  the  way,  ’cause  you 
know  he  should  be  doing  something 
agin’  us  or  he’d  be  suspected  and  ruined, 
an’  without  him  what  could  we  do  now, 
because  ” — 

“ Hush  !”  the  man  of  the  shrill  voice 
cried;  did  ye  hear  anything  ?” 

“ Nonsense,  Paudheen.” 

“By” sang  out  the  courageous 

man,  “ the !” 

Awful  to  relate,  from  the  back  of  the 
cave  a volume  of  tire  and  brimstone  roll- 
ed out,  half  choking  the  conspirators, 
and  blinding  them  like  lightning. 

“ Murdher,  murdher  ! the  Pookah,” 
cried  Paudheen. 

Another  volume  of  fire  and  brimstone. 

They  pause  outside  the  opening,  when 
another  volume,  and  another,  and  an- 
other, burning,  blinding,  and  suffocat- 
ing, struck  them,  this  time  absolutely 
blinding  the  leading  man.  In  the  pitch- 
darkness  succeeding,  five  of  the  men  got 
sudden  blows  which  knocked  them  over 
like  ninepins,  and  one  of  them  had  his 
jaw  nearly  broken  in  the  fall.  People 
that  had  no  belief  in  the  Pookah — and. 
some  to  their  cost — found  that  the  Pook- 
ah’s  hole  was  no  place  to  hold  Parlia- 
mentary sittings  to  make  laws  for  the 
country. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

SHOWING  HOW  MR.  MELDON  BECAME  AC- 
QUAINTED WITH  THE  QUEEN  OF  THE 
MAY — AND  ALSO  ABOUT  THE  HAYESES 
IN  THE  FAMINE  TIME. 

While  “ Crichawn  ” pursued  the  uneven 
“ tenor  of  his  way  ” down  the  mountain- 
side, he  indulged  in  sundry  inward 
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chuckles  regarding  the  manifestation  of 
the  Pookah’s  wrath,  and  the  unceremo- 
nious dispersion  of  the  midnight  council. 
He  kept  a sharp  look-out  all  around  him. 
however,  as  he  thought  it  probable  some 
few  of  the  conspirators  might  follow  in 
his  track,  if  not  already  ahead  of  him ; 
but  as  he  pressed  steadily  forward  with 
the  confident  air  of  one  who  knew  every 
step  and  turn  of  the  pathless  “Glin,”  he 
gradually  lost  any  little  anxiety  he 
might  have  had  respecting  their  appear- 
ance, and  having  gained  comparatively 
clear  and  level  ground,  his  thoughts  took 
a more  serious  and  collected  form.  From 
time  to  time,  as  the  waning  moonlight 
played  upon  his  dark,  rugged  features, 
the  poor  fellow  seemed  to  follow  a weary 
line  of  sad  and  bitter  memories. 

“Traitors  all !”  he  murmured  between 
his  set  teeth.  “Traitors,  black  traitors, 
everyone!  Oh,  ‘ Mavourneen ” he 
continued,  “ how  is  it  that  the  few  who 
are  true  to  yow,”  --emphasising  the  pro- 
noun by  an  angry  stamp  of  his  foot  on 
the  green  sod, — “ have  been  always 
sould  to  shame,  and  sorrow,  and  death, 
and  the  black  villains  who  betray  you 
get  full  and  plinty  I How  is  it  too  that 
those  who  ought  to  know  them  best,  fall 
the  easiest  into  their  snares  I There’s 
Baring,”  he  continued,  “ that  divil’s 
breed!  och,”  and  he  looked  like  ejecting 
a nauseous  object  from  his  mouth — and 
signed  himself  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross, 
as  if  to  ward  off  the  evil  spirit  conjured 
by  the  very  name, — “ that  mean  coward 
gets  honest  boys  to  follow  his  lead — and 
brave  hearts  to  fall  into  his  murderous 
net ! Ah ! Master  Charles,  Master  Char- 
les,” went  on  “Crichawn,”  “ ’twas  a lucky 
day  I met  you  in  Great  Patrick  street, 
so  it  was.  With  the  help  of  God  and 
Holy  Mary,”  he  added, — “ dear  Mother 
Mary,  who  always  watches  over  her  own 
— many  a one  will  be  saved  by  it.” 

By  this  time  “ Crichawn  ” had  reached 
a long  level  plateau,  just  at  the  first  bend 
of  the  great  mountain’s  base,  where  it 
declines  in  a series  of  gradual  and  grace- 
ful curves  till  it  seems,  in  a loving  clasp, 
to  meet  the  surface  of  the  verdant  val- 
ley, nestling  in  cosy  contentment  at  its 
feet.  Above  him  towered  the  mighty 
crest  of  Slieve-na-Mon,  wreathed  in  fan- 
tastic drapery  of  silvery  mist — now  lift- 
ing fold  after  fold,  until  the  snowy  veil 
wore  golden  fringe  and  crimson  lining 


in  the  roseate  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 
Before  him,  at  his  very  feet — far  and 
far  away,  on  left  and  right,  stretched 
out  the  fair  valley  of  the  Suir,  sleeping 
quietly  in  the  great  silence  of  the  Sum- 
mer dawn.  Only  the  birds  were  astir 
and  the  little  silvery  streams,  that 
threaded  a glistening  gleam  of  light 
along  the  hoary  mountain’s  side ; and 
both  bird  and  stream  made  sweet  con- 
cert in  the  morning  hymn  of  nature  un- 
to God — for  ever  and  for  ever  unending 
and  unexchanging — from  the  first  dawn 
even  to  the  last  twilight  of  gloom.  “ All 
ye  works  of  the  Lord,  praise  the  Lord !” 
is  the  command  of  inspiration  ; — and  all 
His  works  obey  and  fulfil,  save  one,  and 
that  alone  the  one  of  all  most  perfect. 

With  the  growing  light  came  a great- 
er stir,  and  the  low  of  cattle,  and  the 
curls  of  blue  smoke  from  many  a white 
chimney,  proclaimed  that  the  work  of 
life  had  begun,  and  another  day  had 
come  to  bear  its  message  of  fate,  and 
leave  its  mark  of  weal  or  woe  upon  the 
lives  and  hearts  of  men. 

Something  of  the  subtle  and  always 
mysterious  charm  of  the  dawn  seemed 
to  attract  and  subdue  the  rough,  wild, 
untutored,  and  yet  highly  sensitive  and 
poetic  sympathies  of  the  poor  cripple 
whom  we  know  as  “ Crichawn.”  To  all 
his  neighbors  far  and  wide  he  was 
known  as  a great  athlete.  With  a hand 
as  ready  to  strike  as  to  give,  a little 
queer  they  say— just  “eerie  like  ” — as 
all  malformed  creatures  are — ’twas’nt 
safe  “ to  cross  him,  you  know ; and  sure 
every  wan  knows  that  whin  the  ‘ good 
people’  (God  save  us),  took  wan  stringth 
from  a man  they  always  gev  ’im  anoth- 
er.” ’Twas  so  they  explained  the  other- 
wise extraordinary  contrast  between 
“ Orichawn’s”  stunted,  mis-shapen  figure 
and  his  well  known  gigantic  powers. 
Few  ventured  to  provoke  him ; and  none 
cared  to  dispute  with  one  to  whose  na- 
tural agility  tradition  had  added  the 
unconquerable  arm  of  a fairy  spell.  “He 
came  of  a good  ould  stock — none  better 
in  all  the  country-side — and  he  was  al- 
ways good  to  the  poor,  so  he  was — but 

” Why  is  there  a hut  to  most 

people’s  commendations  of  their  neigh- 
bors’ perfections?” 

“ Biddy  Martin,”  the  old  crones  said, 
“ was  in  a trimble  the  night  ‘Crichawn’ 
was  born — his  mother,  God  rest  her 
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soul,  was  so  bad  entirely — and  the 
‘ Crichawn’  himself  hadn’t  a kick  in  him, 
and  Biddy  swears  she  baptised  him 
straight  and  right — as  ould  Father 
Murphy  taught  her  many  a long  day ; 
and  so  when  he  was  took  to  the  priest 
to  be  christened,  his  reverence  tould  ’em 
he  could’nt  repate  a holy  sacrament — as 
far  as  the  water  wint — but  my  word  to 
you  ” — and  here  the  narrator  would 
shake  her  head,  and  point  her  finger  at 
you  in  awful  warning — ‘‘  my  word  to 
you,  the  water  never  touched  his  head 
at  all  at  all — no  not  even  a dawny-drop, 
acushla;  and  that’s  the  reason  why  he’s 
the  ‘ Crichawn  ’ the  only  one  of  the 
Hayeses  that  was  ever  a cripple.  The 
same  night  agra — the  good  people,”  here 
the  old  crone  sank  her  voice  to  a timo- 
rous whisper,  and  felt  in  the  depths  of 
her  long  side  pockets  for  her  beads,  and 
made  the  holy  sign  three  times,  “ that 
very  same  night,  whin  they  found  the 
priest  didn’t  christen  him — the  ‘good 
people  ’ took  him  clear  and  clane  out  of 
the  cradle,  alanna,  and  left  a “Crichawn” 
in  the  fine  straight  baby’s  place  ! Many 
a one  axed  his  poor  mother — Cod  rest 
her  sowl — to  throw  him  on  the  red  fire ; 
and  that,  when  the  fairy  child  was  burn- 
ed to  a cinder,  her  own  fair  boy  would 
be  found  in  the  cradle  agin.  But  she 
wouldn’t  hear  to  it’  agra.  Mary  Hayes 
— God  rest  her  sowl,  was  a double  first- 
cousin  to  ould  Father  Murray ; — and  by 
the  same  token  she  could  spake  like  a 
book ; — and  as  for  prayers,  people  said 
she  always  kept  the  chapel  key  in  her 
pocket;  always  at  her  duty,  strict  and 
regular.  With  a gintle  way  she  had, 
no  wan  would  like  to  argufy  with  her 
for  long, — she  spoke  so  low,  an’  soft  and 
still,  for  all,  in  a keen  kind  of  way,  that 
was  like  an  auger  boring  into  one’s 
heart;  and  so,  my  dear,  when  Moll 
Haughtin,  the  ‘fairy  woman’  .God  save 
us— wanted  to  put  her  charms  over  the 
little  ‘Chrichawn,’  Mary  Hayes  got 
blazing  mad,  and  tould  big  Moll  how 
’twas  a mother’s  duty  to  know  that  her 
child  was  christened,  and  that  what  she 
wanted  her  to  do  was  a black  sin,  and 
tould  her  to  begone  and  never  to  darken 
Pat  Hayes’s  door  agin.  There  was 
great  talk  at  the  time,  and  ould  Father 
Murray  threatened  to  call  ’em  from 
the  altar,  who’d  talk  to  Moll 
Naughtin,  or  take  any  of  her  charms. 


or  say  that  the  fairies  (God  protect  us  !) 
could  do  any  one  harm ; and  by  degrees 
the  neighbors  forgot  the  whole  story. 
“But;”— and  here  the  emphasis  pointed 
out  the  moral  which  the  village  histo- 
rian clearly  wanted  to  enforce,— “ but 
that  never  before  or  since,  was  seen  one 
of  the  Hayeses  like  ‘ Crichawn’.” 

Long  years  had  passed  away  since 
“ould  Father  Murray’s  time,”  and  Moll 
Haughtin  was  as  great  a tradition  as 
themselves.  There  were  silver  locks 
in  the  dark  clusters  of  poor  “Crichawn’s” 
hair,  and  the  baby  boy  had  passed  the 
line  of  middle  age  : — still  the  aroma  of 
the  mystery  hung  about  him,  and  gave 
him,  as  we  have  said,  an  influence 
which  had  lately  grown  up  into  a very 
powerful  authority.  We  are  bound, 
too,  in  justice,  to  add  that  “ Crichawn  ” 
never  exercised  his  power  unduly  or 
unjustly. 

The  poor  wayfarer  stood  on  the  slope 
of  Slieve-na-Mon,  drinking  into  his  eager 
thristing  soul  full  draughts  of  the  glad 
beauty  borne  upon  every  sight,  and 
sound  of  the  glorious  Summer  dawn. 
“ Crichawn  ” was  endowed  with  a sense 
more  potent  than  ever  was  fairy  spell, 
and  he  thrilled  with  a sympathy  quite 
as  incomprehensible  to  himself  as  to  the 
simple  people,  who  loved  him  even 
while  they  feared.  He  did  not  know 
why  the  flowers  spoke  to  him  as  he 
passed,  every  petal  ringing  the  silver 
bell  of  a sweet,  sad  melody.  He  could 
not  explain  why  the  river  sang  to  him 
in  the  drowsy  noontide,  and  the  great 
ocean  heaved  with  the  grand  music  of 
an  unending  psalm.  He  hardly  realized 
how  many  divine  pictures  he  wove  out 
of  the  glittering  moonbeams  ; and  he 
often  wondered  why  the  sighing  of  the 
great  trees  made  him  start  and  shiver, 
as  if  they  cried  to  him  for  help  and  pity. 
He  was  half  ashamed  of  the  tenderness 
that  made  him  weep  at  the  sounds  of 
the  dear  old  melodies ; and  people  say 
the  fairies  were  “ talkin’  to  him,”  while 
he  lay  for  hours  in  the  long  grass,  on  a 
Summer’s  day,  and  watched  the  light 
and  shade  glint  and  glide  over  the  sides 
of  Slieve-na-Mon.  He  nursed  little  chil- 
dren so  gently,  and  kept  looking  into 
their  clear  bright  eyes  in  such  a strange 
cheery  fashion,  and  made  way  for  the 
colleens  at  fair  or  wake,  or  at  the  altar 
rail,  with  a quaint,  stiff  reverence  that 
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touched  the  maidens’  hearts  more  than 
many  compliments  would  have  done — 
if  any;  and  he  could  never  have  told 
you,  because  he  never  stayed  to  analyse 
his  emotions,  what  was  the  spring  and 
'essence  of  his  faith  and  his  patriotism, 
that  made  all  the  supernatural  for  him 
a bright  and  living  reality — ay,  and 
gave  to  his  love  of  country  a daring  and 
devotion  happily  not  rare  amongst  Irish- 
men ; but  we  can  solve  the  mystery  ; and 
while  the  poor  “ Crichawn  ” kneels  down 
in  the  ecstacy  of  the  higher  life  that  for 
a short  while  possesses  his  soul, — we 
know  full  well  that  deep  in  his  dreamy 
soul  there  is  a ray — dim,  it  is  true,  to 
earthlj  sight,  but  still  serene  and  un- 
changing— it  is  the  light  of  genius ! 
In  feeling,  sentiment,  and  all  but  the 
outward  signs  “ Crichawn  ” is  a poet. 

While  “ Crichawn  ” rests  in  the  holy 
peace  of  his  morning  oblation,  it  may 
be  useful  for  the  better  understanding 
of  our  history  that  we  should  take  the 
reader  into  the  past,  and  see  something 
of  a period  fraught  with  events  of  the 
deepest  importance  to  almcist  everyone 
of  those  who  have  kept  us  company  so 
far.  And  to  do  this  is  no  easy  task ; for 
even  the  highest  coui  age  must  quail, 
and  the  most  facile  pen  hesitate,  before 
the  awful  memory  of  Ireland  in  the  fa- 
mine year — that  year  of  woe  and  un- 
speakable desolation  which  has  been  so 
aptly  named  “The  Black ’47.”  Most 
people  know  something  of  its  horrors, 
and  many  people  shrink  from  even  a 
slight  recollection  of  these  days  of  doom 
when  famine  and  pestilence  stalked 
naked  through  the  land ; and  in  the 
.homes  of  plenty  and  luxury  where  hun- 
ger dare  not  enter,  the  red  typhus 
laughed  iti  ghastly  triumph,  and  swept 
its  hundreds  of  victims  to  the  grave. 

It  was  then  in  the  very  carnival  time 
of  Death— in  the  Midsummer  of ’47— that 
the  clouds  of  woe  lay  as  a loathsome  wind- 
dng-sheet  around  the  fair  valley  of  the 
Suir.  Home  after  home  grew  desolate; 
and  the  churchyard,  the  workhouse,  or 
the  emigrant  ship  had  already  stilled 
forever  or  borne  far,  far  away,  some  of 
the  truest  hearts  and  strongest  arms, 
and  stolen  many  of  its  fairest  and  pu- 
rest blossoms  from  the  side  of  Slieve-na 
Mon.  But  as  yet  things  had  not  come 
to  the  bitter  end  with  the  Hayeses. 

Pat  Hayes  still  held  on  some  little 


show  of  home  comfort  under  the  old 
roof-tree;  and  “Crichawn’s”  strong  arm 
had  been  mercifully  spared  to  do  the 
farm  work,  and  force  out  of  the  parched 
and  blackened  soil,  a little  even  for 
poor  little  pining  Ally,  and  her  dear 
saintly  mother,  and  also  for  the  poor 
who  now  more  than  ever  migrated  from 
place  to  place,  in  strange  and  stricken 
groups,  with  skeleton  arms  outstretched 
in  mute  supplication,  and  staring  eye- 
balls— and  parched  lips  drawn  tightly 
over  the  hungry  teeth — the  very  wild 
beast  of  the  famished  animal  eclipsing 
in  a horrid  mockery  the  image  of  the 
soul  within.  Many  a time  the  wander- 
ing outcast  sat  down  by  the  hospitable 
hearth  of  the  Hayeses  in  these  sad  times ; 
and  one  of  these,  while  kissing  the  hand 
that  gave  him  food,  left  the  deadly  fe- 
ver taint  behind  him.  The#  had  gone 
through  the  Spring  and  the  early  Sum- 
mer, having  had  many  a struggle,  and 
some  trials,  but  they  had.faith,  patience, 
and  industry.  Pat  Hayes  was  a teeto- 
taller, and  his  wife  a thrifty  house- 
keeper ; and  where  such  a combination 
exists,  much  may  be  faced — all  can  be 
endured.  But  there  are  calamities  as 
unforeseen  as  gigantic,  and  the  hour  of 
such  a calamity  had  already  arrived. 
The  shadow  of  want  and  misfortune  had, 
in  the  June  of  ’47,  not  only  darkened  the 
threshold  but  had  made  a dreary  havoc 
in  the  once  happy  home  of  the  Hayeses. 
First  the  crops  grew  black  in  the  ground, 
and  the  once  generous  meal  of  fine 
flowery  potatoes  had  ceased  to  be  forth- 
coming for  men  and  animals  ; and  then 
it  made  sad  inroads  on  the  already 
lightened  purse  to  have  to  buy  meal  and 
flour,  and  the  unsatisfying  Indian  corn, 
for  daily  bread.  Then  the  cows  grew 
sick,  as  if  infected  by  the  subtle  malady 
in  the  air,  and,  so,  the  milk  disappear- 
ed, and  the  firkins  could  not  be  filled, 
and  the  Cork  merchants’  advance  was 
no  longer  available.  One  by  one,  the 
pigs  were  sold — at  half-price — for  the 
want  of  buyers,  and,  then,  the  young 
stock,  and  what  was  left  of  the  once  fine 
bacon.  And  then  came  the  pawn-tickets, 
accumulating  in  sad  numbers  within 
the  old  cracked  teapot  on  the  kitchen 
dresser — and  the  rest.  The  fine  patch- 
work  quilt,  the  pride  of  Mary  Hayes’s 
girlhood,  with  tarn  hour- work  in  the  cen- 
tre-piece and  corners,  kept  as  an  heir- 
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loom  for  her  little  Ally,  was  yielded  to 
necessity  and  many  scalding  tears  ; and 
then  followed  the  tine  blue  cloth  cloak — 
Paddy’s  wedding  present — for  in  these 
days,  women  were  not  yet  ashamed  of 
wearing  a good  garment  as  long  as  it 
would  hold,  and  spent  their  little  savings 
in  fine  linen,  and  quaint  china,  and,  it 
may  be,  a bit  of  fair  old  silver  plate — to 
make  home  comfortable,  and  to  treasure 
as  a wedding  gift  for  son  and  daughter. 
All  this  time,  however,  the  work  of 
ruin  went  on  slowly  but  surely.  The 
dress  followed  the  cloak,  and  the  feather- 
beds, every  one  ; and — but  we  shall  not 
pursue  the  “o’er  true  tale”  further. 
Most  people  know  how  poverty  creeps 
upon  the  doomed  family,  and  many  peo- 
ple, even  among  our  readers,  may  have 
felt  how  bitter  is  its  sting.  There  is  no 
need  to  excite  the  one  with  vague  fears 
or  harrow  the  other  with  fearful  memo- 
ries. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  want,  gaunt 
and  horrid  want  stared  Paddy  Hayes  in 
the  face.  Everything  available  had  been 
pawned  and  sold,  and  more  than  all, 
and  worse  than  anything  that  had  yet 
befallen  the  unfortunate  man — the  Sum- 
mer gale  was  due  ; and  as  we  know,  Mr. 
Giffard  D’ Alton  was  the  landlord,  and 
one  of  his  vital  principles  was  to  allow 
“ no  arrears.”  Poor  Paddy  Hayes  ! Ho 
wonder  his  heart  sank  and  his  knees 
trembled,  until  he  was  fain  to  throw 
himself  down  under  the  old  hawthorn 
tree  for  very  weakness. 

Yet  we  would  wrong  him  to  call  this 
fear,  for,  in  truth,  it  was  hunger.  For 
two  days  he  had  been  fasting,  and  no 
wonder  the  once  strong  frame  of  the  old 
man  quivered  in  the  throes  of  that  aw- 
ful and  double  agony  of  body  and  soul. 
It  was  not  for  himself  that  the  heavy 
heart  quailed,  or  the  hot  tears  coursed 
rapidly  down  his  sunken  cheeks.  It 
was  for  those  he  loved  better  far  than 
life.  All  honor  to  our  Irish  race,  and 
rare  honor  and  sovereign  glory  it  is, 
that  we  can  boldly  challenge  the  whole 
history  of  the  most  terrible  famine  with 
which  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  ever 
to  afflict  a people — and  from  end  to  end 
the  record  glows  red,  indeed,  fvith  the 
blood  of  a martyred  people,  but  Without 
the  black  stain  of  ungrateful  or  unnatu- 
ral crime ! 

{To  he  continued.) 


Scene  in  the  Co.  Carlow. 

I sat  upon  a gentle  hill 

One  eve  alone,  where  all  was  still; 

Behind — Mount  Leinster’s  dim  blue  head 
Arrested  clouds,  whose  moisture  led 
The  silver  rills  that  crept  along 
Its  rugged  sides,  with  pensive  song ; 

Thence  onward  flow  thro’  bosky  dells. 
Where  Folly  says  the  Banshee  dwells. 

The  scene  was  lovely,  tranquil,  sweet 
As  mortal  e’er  could  wish  to  meet. 

Or — -where  unseen,  might  wander  near. 

Kind  Spirits  of  another  sphere. 

Luxuriant  grass  was.  lately  mown. 

And  o’er  its  hay  the  breeze  had  blown  : 

Or  here  and  there  the  meadows  swayed 
And  mid  potato  blossoms  played. 

Each  simple  bud  and  flower  wild 
On  that  delightful  landscape  smiled: 

The  daisy,  cowslip,  pale  primrose, 

The  hawthorn  that  in  beauty  blows 
In  every  hedge,  so  I’resh  and  fair. 

And  with  its  fragrance  Alls  the  air. 

The  blue  bell  and  the  buttercup. 

From  which  their  nectar  Fairies  sup. 

Violet  blue  and  red  fox-glove. 

And  sweet  woodbine,  the  type  of  love. 

The  bees  were  ranging  cup  and  bell 
In  eager  quest  of  honey  cell. 

Green  pastures  spread  o’er  acres  far. 

From  where  I lay  to  Ballybar; 

A many  coloured  herd  was  seen 
For  change  to  brouse  on  bushes  green 
And  flocks  of  fleecy  sheep,  which  raise 
Their  heads  to  bleat,  then  stoop  to  graze. 
Or,  run  upon  the  least  alarm 
Of  barking  dog — dot  many  a farm  : 

And  lambs  Irisked  on  each  little  hill. 

Where  rays  of  f^unshine  lingered  still. 

The  milkmaid’s  laugh,  the  rustic’s  voice. 

So  merry,  made  the  heart  rejoice. 

The  linnet  sang  his  Vesper  lays. 

The  finch  poured  forth  his  hymn  of  praise, 
A chorus,  which  in  piping  song. 

The  blackbird  and  the  thrush  prolong: 

And  though  unseen  — in  anthems  high. 

The  lark  was  warbling  from  the  sky. 

In  rich  expanse,  each  harvest  field 
Gave  promise  of  abundant  yield  ; 

And  far  beyond  the  stooks  of  corn 
Were  seen,  as  blew  the  hunting  horn. 

Two  red  coats,  riding  thro’  the  whin,f 
A huntsman  and  his  whipper-in. 

As  they  were  training  out  the  pack 
Of  Harrier  hounds,  white,  red  and  black — 
Far  off  the  placid  Barrow  flowed 
Between  its  sedge-lined  banks,  and  glowed 
With  those  light  blue  and  crimson  dyes 
That  often  gild  the  Irish  skies  ; 

Along  its  course  green  hills  ascend. 


* This  sketch  was  written  many  years  ago  in  Ireland. 
1 Whin — furze. 
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That  to  its  wayward  windings  bend  : 

And  ev’ry  stream  and  crystal  fount. 

The  watery  syphons  of  the  mount, 

Their  clear,  collected  floods  thence  lead 
The  River’s  gentle  tide  to  feed. 

On  left — sloped  oft  Clogrennan  Hill, 

Like  varied  patchwork  made  with  skill : 

Of  every  shape  the  fields  were  seen 
From  base  to  top— of  every  hue 
And  every  shade  of  brown  or  green. 

As  on  them  grass  or  heather  grew. 

Or,  yellow  with  the  furze  in  bloom. 

Mixed  with  the  purple  of  the  broom. 

And  dark  the  moor — lone  haunt  of  snipe. 
And  golden,  where  the  grain  was  ripe  ; 

While  flowing  in  its  rocky  bed 
Was  mountain  stream,  like  silver  thread  ; 
Near  which  the  grouse  and  partridge  breed — 
The  woodcock  and  the  plover  feed. 

The  fine  demesne  with  copsewood  screens. 
Its  noble  mansion,  Sjdvan  scenes. 

Its  fertile  fields  and  aged  wood. 

Its  vistas  green — and  solitude, 

A brook  tiiere  ripples  past  the  rocks. 

The  covert  of  the  hare  and  fox  : 

Mid  briers  and  fern,  and  raised  o’er  these. 
Red  berry-laden  rowan  trees, — 

That  grew  beside  the  torrent’s  bed — 

In  panoramic  view  were  spread. 

Its  ancient  Castle,  whose  gray  towers 
Were  girt  with  ivy  and  wallflowers. 

As  if  with  leaf  and  festoon  wreath 
The  fading  Ruins’  wreck  to  sheathe ; 

And  thus  a verdant  livery  lent 
To  broken  arch  and  battlement. 

And  higher  up,  close  by  the  wood, 

A mouldering  Abbey  dimly  stood 
Its  rents  concealed  with  kindest  screen, 

A mantle  thick  of  ivy  green. 

'Clodah  ! a far,  secluded  spot. 

Meet  to  forget  and  be  forgot — 

There  oft  beneath  is  mellow  soil 
The  peasant  closed  his  time  of  toil. 

The  young  and  gay — the  aged  breast 
AAre  lowly  laid  in  peace  and  rest : 

\ And  bones  are  seen  in  withered  guise 
.fc^O’er  which  the  heart  might  moralize. 

There  some  of  my  ancestors  lie 
With  kith  and  kindred  gathered  nigh. 

In  holy  ground,  in  silent  graves, 

And  over  all  the  green  grass  waves. 

Before  me  with  a fair  renown 
Reposed  my  quiet,  native  town  : 

Historians  from  the  Celtic  take 
Its  name,  ‘Hhe  City  on  the  Lake — ”* 

Its  granite  spires  and  graceful  domes. 

Its  public  structures,  peaceful  homes, 

Iis  well  arranged  extensive  college 
The  seat  of  lay  and  cleric  knowledge. 

Its  Castle,  on  whose  great  round  towers 
The  Warder  paced  at  midnight  hours. 

When  camps  were  pitched  b^efbre  its  walls 
Which  on  it  poured  their  cannon  balls; 

The  British  massed  their  troops  around, 

* Cahair  a city  and  lough,  a lake. 


Yet  idle  each  assault  was  found 

But  one — when  Cromwell’s  minions,  not 

By  force  but  guile,  an  entrance  got. 

’Twas  once  upon  the  fords  and  town 
A guardian  spirit  looking  down. 

But  now  we  see  its  roofless  walls. 

Its  empty  courts  and  silent  halls  ; 

Mad  undermining  overthrew 
What  fire  and  sword  had  failed  to  do, 

And  war  and  siege  and  shot  and  shell — 
When  half  its  walls  and  tow^ers  fell. 

Where’er  I turned  new  features  rose. 

Each  plain  and  vale  fresh  scenes  disclose, 
Wood,  mountain,  castle,  abbey,  stream 
My  thoughts  still  fed  with  many  a dream  ; 
As  I continued  thus  to  gaze 
Remembrance  flew  to  other  days. 

And  gloomy  retrospections  stole 
In  troubled  shapes  across  my  soul : 

For  on  Mount  Leinster’s  mossy  side. 

Where  sheep  and  goat  alone  abide. 

Once  lived  an  outlawed  chieftain  bold. 

Of  whose  brave  deeds  strange  tales  are  told; 
He  was  too  proud  to  bend  the  knee 
To  Sasanach  or  Slavery  ; 

Took  of  his  clan,  a chosen  few. 

To  altar,  home  and  country  true. 

And  refuge  from  the  cruel  storm 
Had  sought  there,  sooner  than  conform. 

Be  traitor,  sycophant  or  slave. 

Preferred  to  fill  a rebel’s  grave. 

Amid  those  verdant  vales  in  view. 

And  o’er  those  Wicklow  mountains  blue. 
How  long  had  bitter  Discord  reigned. 

With  many  a deed  of  vengeance  stained  ; 
How  oft  has  hill  and  valley  been 
Of  internecine  w^ar  the  scene. 

When  bands  of  hostile,  armed  men 
Marched  through  the  field  and  leafy  glen  : 
Distracted  was  each  Patriot’s  heart. 

Prom  friends  by  death  or  flight  to  part; 
Moist  was  the  childless  mother’s  eye. 

Wild  was  the  caoiner’s  mournful  cry. 

As  lay  beside  the  lonesome  roads. 

The  victims  of  Draconic  codes, 

’Mid  blackened  walls  and  on  the  plain 
The  corpse  of  son  or  brother  slain. 

And  near  yon  misty  Mount  Sleive-Bloom, 
Enrobed  in  moss  and  heath  and  broom. 

The  great  O’Moore,  as  chief  of  Leix,* 

Gave  laws  from  rocky  Dunamase  : 

And  long  he  struggled  to  withstand 
Invaders  of  his  native  land. 

The  clan  ne’er  stooped  to  foreign  yoke. 

With  pike  and  skean  gave  thrust  for  stroke. 
With  allies  leagued  for  Innisfail, 

Or  fighting  round  the  English  Pale, 

To  which  ’twas  vowed  they’d  never  yield 
And  were  the  last  to  leave  the  field. 

It  were  a long  sad  tale  to  tell 
The  woes  that  noble  race  befel. 

Whoever  bore  the  hated  name 

Were  chased  by  Hartpole’s  men  as  game. 

With  bloodhounds,  keenly  taught  to  trace 

* Pronounced  Lace. 
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The  outlaw  to  his  lurking  place. 

That  sept  to  hill  and  fastness  fled 
With  each  a price  upon  his  head  ; 

By  axe  or  halter  some  chiefs  died, 

Some  sword  in  hand,  the  foe  defied. 

Until  by  stratagem,  the  last 
Fell  in  cold  blood  at  Mullamast — 

While  musing  thus,  I fell  asleep. 

When  in  a dream  I heard  one  weep, 

I thought  it  was  upon  the  shore. 

To  which  the  sea  its  billows  bore. 

And  turning  round,  two  deep  blue  eyes 
Were  bent  on  me,  in  mute  surprise. 

As  though  I had  disturbed  a grief 
Which  only  thus  could  find  relief. 

The  Vision’s  robe  was  purely  green. 
Although  uncrowned,  she  seemed  a queen. 
Her  eyes  were  bright,  but  moist  with  tears. 
Though  wasted  with  the  woe  of  years. 

Her  features  showing  trace  of  care. 

Her  stately  step  and  regal  air 

And  graceful  form  and  sweet  fair  face. 

Would  say  she  was  of  gentle  race. 

Her  auburn  ringlets  round  her  hung. 

Her  white  hand  held  a harp  unstrung. 

And  from  her  neck  she  tore  a yoke 
Was  half  cast  off,  as  thus  she  spoke. 

Hark  Mortal-— see. 

Behold  in  me 

The  mournful  Genius  of  that  day, 

When  Freedom  slept 
And  patriots  wept 

To  find  their  cherished  hopes  decay. 

How  many  bled, 

A few  have  fled 

To  shun  their  doom  and  honors  gain. 
Rank,  wealth  beside. 

At  home  denied. 

Beneath  the  flags  of  France  and  Spain. 

He,  whose  vile  knee 
To  Tyranny 

Is  bent,  deserves  that  he  should  never 
Taste  Freedom’s  cup. 

But  basely  sup 

The  bitter  draught  of  bondage  ever. 

How  much  is  due 
To  hearts  so  true. 

That  sought  in  evil  times  to  save 
Their  native  rights. 

Through  countless  fights. 

But  found  instead  a martyr’s  grave. 

Those  valiant  dead 
Should  have  a bed 

Where  shamrocks  green  and  daisies  grow. 
Who  with  the  pike 
Were  wont  to  strike 
By  day  or  night,  their  country’s  foe. 

And  deathless  fame 
Each  leader’s  name 
To  future  times  in  tears  shall  tell, 

Who  tyrants  spurned. 

For  vengeance  burned, 

Who  boldly  fought  or  bravely  fell. 


Yet  many  sleep 
In  trenches  deep. 

And  at  their  heads  no  Cross  or  stone. 
Good  spirits  blessed 
Their  place  of  rest. 

Though  loss  unwept  and  name  unknown. 


But  yonder  see 
Bright  Liberty 

Ascending  from  our  Nation’s  pyre. 

Those  bonds  that  bound 
The  Isle  around 
Have  caught  the  purifying  fire. 

Then  all  unite 
In  Celtic  might. 

Or  waste  your  strength  and  so  remain 
A prey  to  those 
Intestine  foes 
With  whom  you’ll  struggle  then  in  vain. 

They  will  despoil 
Your  fruits  of  toil. 

And  rivet  on  your  necks  the  chain. 

To  bear  the  curse 
Of  woes  far  worse 
Than  Anglo-Norman  or  the  Dane. 

And  ceased  the  Genius  of  our  Isle, 

As  with  sweet  air  and  languid  smile. 

She  disappeared  behind  a wave. 

To  rest  within  her  ocean  cave. 

Around,  the  billows  calmly  broke. 

And  with  their  murmurs  I awoke. 


The  sun  had  sunk  to  golden  rest 
Beyond  the  mountains  of  the  west. 

The  night  was  dark,  the  winds  were  still,*' 
Save  baying  dog  and  rippling  rill. 

No  sound  disturbed  the  silence  deep 
That  settled  on  the  landscape’s  sleep. — 


Montreal. 


Emigrant. 


Catholics  as  Educators. — Catholics 
compare  favorably  with  others  in  their 
efforts  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
people.  The  school  attendance  com- 
pared with  the  population  is  in  Austria 
as  1 to  10,  in  Belgium  as  1 to  lOJ,  in 
Catholic  Switzerland  as  1 to  16,  in  Eng- 
land as  1 to  17,  in  Bavaria  as  1 to  7. 
Austria,  Bavaria,  Belgium  and  Ireland 
have  proportionately  a larger  school 
attendance  than  England.  England  and 
Wales,  with  a population  of  22,712,000, 
of  whom  only  half  were  registered,  and 
not  half  of  these  attended  with  sufficient 
regularity  to  bring  grants  to  their 
schools.  Ireland,  with  a population  of 
5,411,416,  had  1,006,546,  or  nearly  half 
as  many  as  England  and  Wales,  though 
her  population  is  not  a fourth  of  that  of 
these  two  countries. 
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ABOUT  EXHIBITIONS. 


The  first  idea  of  the  first  International 
Exhibition  (London,  A.  I).  1851)  was 
conceived  by  the  late  Prince  Consort,  a 
quiet  gentleman,  devoted  to  the  Queen, 
and  somewhat  of  a political  philosopher. 
He  was  President  of  the  Eoyal  Society 
of  Arts,  and  under  its  auspices  the  great 
enterprise  was  launched.  It  did  not  ad- 
vance without  opposition.  In  the  House 
of  Commons,  one  member — a Colonel  in 
the  army — declared  that  he  devoutly 
prayed  for  some  tremendous  hailstorm 
or  visitation  of  lightning  to  be  sent  from 
heaven  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying in  advance  the  building  des- 
tined for  the  Exhibition.  That  man 
would  be  a valuable  acquisition  to-day 
in  Zululand.  In  the  Lords  there  was 
nothing  added  to  the  “ regulation  ” 
prayer,  which  is  long  and  dreary 
enough,  but  a petition  was  presented 
against  the  occupation  of  any  part  of 
Hyde  Park  Avith  the  Exhibition  build- 
ing. Public  meetings  were  held  at 
which  the  scheme  was  vehemently  de- 
nounced, by  some  on  sanitary  grounds, 
fearing  it  would  introduce  the  plague; 
by  others  for  political  resources,  dread- 
ing a Bed  or  Chartist  uprising ; and  by 
others — true  Bidtons,  who  never  (hardly 
ever)  will  be  slaves — through  pure  god- 
liness, declaring  that  it  was  an  invention 
of  Satan  or  the  Jesuits  to  celebrate  the 
restoration  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy. 
The  project,  however,  went  bravely  on. 
A magnificent  Crystal  Palace,  an  object 
of  curiosity  and  wonder  in  itself,  arose 
in  Hyde  Park,  and  under  its  vast  roof 
were  gathered  in  brilliant  array  the 
richest  fruits  of  the  industry  of  all  na- 
tions. Millions  went  to  see  the  great 
show,  including  Tories,  Whigs,  Eepeal- 
ers.  Chartists,  and  even  Jesuits,  and 
there  was  no  plague,  no  upheaval  of  any 
kind,  and  it  neither  rained  fire,  nor 
pitch-forks,  nor  respectable  hail-stones 
during  five  calendar  months.  Prince 
Albert  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  the 
success  of  his  enterprise,  and  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1851  made  him  forever  famous. 
It  was  the  consort  of  his  royal  daughter. 
His  Excellency  the  G-overnor  General, 
who  suggested  the  holding  of  a Do- 
minion Exhibition  this  year  instead  of 
the  usual  Ontario  Provincial.  If  he 
ever  imagined  this  scheme  would  entail 


him  any  renown,  he  has  been  grievously 
disappointed.  The  design  was  unhappy, 
and  it  was  unsuccessfully  executed. 
Only  one  word  can  fittingly  describe 
the  Dominion  Exhibition  of  1879,  end 
that  word  is  failure — failure  in  every 
point  except  one.  But  no  blame  there- 
for can  be  justly  attached  to  the  Mar- 
quis of  Lome.  Indeed,  the  only  success- 
ful exhibit  during  the  week  was  his  own 
appearance  with  Her  Eoyal  Highness, 
which  attracted  over  twenty  thousand 
spectators  who  had  never  before  gazed 
upon  Eoyal ty.  The  responsible  parties 
are  the  Council  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Arts  Association,  who  hastily  adopted 
a proposal  good-naturedly  but  not  se- 
riously made,  and  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture who  encouraged  it  with  a grant 
of  money  and  several  hundred  gold  and 
silver  medals  as  prizes.  The  Marquis 
of  Lome  was  a stranger  to  this  country 
and  its  resources ; they  were  not.  They 
knew  perfectly  well  that  an  exhibition 
of  the  products  and  works  of  the  Do- 
minion, during  this  period  of  general 
depression,  Avas  nothing  but  a bitter 
mockery  of  the  thousands  of  our  half- 
starved  mechanics  and  farm  laborers 
who  have  emigrated  to  the  States  dur- 
ing last  twelve  month.  They  knew, 
besides,  it  was  folly  to  attempt  to  give 
a National  or  Dominion  character  to  a 
purely  provincial  alfair,  inaugurated  by 
Ontario,  directed  by  Ontario,  and  for 
the  sole  benefit  of  Ontario,  no  other 
province  being  consulted  at  its  incep- 
tion or  during  its  progress.  They  knew 
— those  gentlemen  of  the  Agricultural 
and  Arts  Association  knew  from  pre- 
vious experience — that  Ottawa  was  not 
the  proper  place  for  anything  more  ex- 
tensive than  a county  fair,  on  account 
of  its  isolated  position,  having  no  direct 
railway  communication  with  any  of  the 
great  manufacturing  centres  and  farm- 
stock  districts.  The  Exhibition  was 
held  notwithstanding,  and  the  display 
of  Florida  Water  and  Lime  Juice,  im- 
ported china  and  crystal-ware,  canned 
meats  and  general  groceries,  ladies’ 
needle- work  and  school-boys’ pen cilings 
was  wonderful  to  behold.  Amongst 
the  astonished  visitors  were  the  Gover- 
nors of  Maine,  Yermont,  and  Ohio,  who 
came  on  special  invitation  to  pause, 
gaze,  and  admire.”  The  Governor  of 
Ohio,  on  his  return  home,  was  inter- 
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viewed  the  ever  faithful  reporter,  aud 
asked  his  impressions  of  the  Exhibition. 
He  said,  “he  had  met  the  Princess 
Louise  and  Marquis  of  Lome,  and  was 
pleased  with  them  both.  The  Princess, 
he  thought,  was  a very  charming 
woman  (by  the  way,  he  had  her  photo- 
graph in  his  hand  during  this  conversa- 
tion), and  the  Marquis  was  a nice, 
pleasant  young  man,  and  he  had  been 
treated  kindly  by  both.”  The  good, 
charitable  old  soul  had  nothing  more 
to  say  about  it,  but  he  said  just  enough. 
Canadians,  one  and  all,  owe  him  a debt 
of  gratitude  for  not  having  published 
the  whole  truth.  The  Marquis  of  Lome 
as  a “ promoter  ” was  not  as  fortunate 
as  his  father-in-law  in  1851.  He  has, 
however,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  Grovernor  Bishop  thinks  he  is  a 
“ nice,  pleasant  young  man,”  and  that 
same  is  no  small  comfort  to  him  and 
credit  to  his  loyal  subjects. 

O’Grady. 

Prof.  O’Grady  will  assume  con- 
trol of  a new  department  next  month, 
in  which  “ Home  and  Foreign  Topics  ” 
will  be  discussed. — Editor. 


POLONIA’S  SOLILOQUY. 


The  following  beautiful  soliloquy  uttered  by 
Polonia,  the  daughter  of  Egerius,  King  of 
Ireland,  as  she  is  descending  the  mountain 
which  guards  the  dreaded  secret  ” of  St. 
Patrick’s  purgatory,  is  from  McCarthy’s  trans 
lation  of  Calderon’s  St.  Patrick’s  Purga- 
tory : — 

To  Thee,  O Lord,  my  spirit  climbs. 

To  Thee  from  every  lonely  hill 
I lurn  to  sacrifice  my  will 
A thousand  and  a thousand  times. 

And  such  my  boundless  love  to  Thee, 

I wish  each  will  of  mine  a living  soul 
could  be. 

Would  that  my  love  I could  have  shown 
By  leaving  for  Thy  sake,  instead 
Of  that  poor  crown  that  pressed  my  head. 
Some  proud  imperial  crown  and  throne, 
Some  empire  which  the  sun  surveys 
Through  all  its  daily  course,  and  gilds 
with  constant  rays, 

This  lowly  grot  ’neath  rocks  uphurled. 

In  which  I dwell,  though  poor  and  small, 

A spur  of  that  stupendous  wall 

The  eighth  great  wonder  of  the  world. 

Doth  in  its  little  space  excel 
The  grandest  palace  where  a king  doth 
dwell. 


Far  better  on  some  natural  lawn 
To  see  the  morn  its  gems  bestrew. 

Or  watch  its  weeping  pearls  of  dew 
Within  the  white  arms  of  the  dawn  ; 

Or  view  before  the  sun,  the  stars 
Drive  o’er  the  brightening  plain  their 
swiftly  fading  cars — 

Far  better  in  the  mighty  main 

As  night  comes  on  and  clouds  grow  gray. 

To  see  the  golden  coach  of  day 

Drive  down  amid  the  waves  of  Spain — 

But  be  it  dark  or  be  it  bright, 

O Lord,  I praise  Thy  name  by  day  and 
night — 

Then  to  endure  the  inner  strife  . 

The  specious  glare,  but  real  weight  ’ 

Of  pomp,  and  power,  and  pride  and  state. 
And  all  the  vanities  of  life  ; 

How  would  we  shudder  could  we  deem 
That  life  itself,  in  truth,  is  but  a fleeting 
dream. 


CHIT-CHAT. 


— The  late  controversy  amongst  medi- 
cal men  as  to  the  value  of  alcoholic 
drinks  has  led  to  more  practical  results 
than  usual.  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter  in  a 
lecture  delivered  before  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  London  laid  it  down,  that  any 
consumption  of  alcohol  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish the  blood  with  one  part  of  alcohol  in 
five  hundred  of  blood  is  dangerous  to 
health.  This  is  bringing  the  matter 
down  to  something  definite,  aud  gives 
us  a formula  which  can  be  worked  out 
by  the  aid  of  a little  medical  knowledge, 
backed  up  with  a little  arithmetic.  But 
even  this  is  not  simple  enough.  Few 
topers  know  how  much  blood  is  in  them, 
whilst  fewer  still  know  how  much  alco- 
hol gets  into  the  blood  from  each  glass 
of  whiskey  they  consume.  Any  deduc- 
tions therefore  which  they  may  make 
can  only  be  approximations.  The  late 
Mr.  Anstie  put  the  thing  in  a more  pop- 
ular and  therefore  more  useful  form, 
when  he  laid  it  down  as  a rule,  that 
“ the  alcohol  contained  in  a couple  of  glass- 
es of  ordinary  sherry  wine  is  quite  as  much 
as  an  average  man  or  woman  can  take 
daily  without  injury^  This  effectually 
knocks  the  do-me-good  theory  of  our  to- 
pers on  the  head.  The  alcohol  contain- 
ed in  two  ordinary  glasses  of  sherry,  would 
not  fill  a tablespoon,  and  if  this  is  all 
that  a strong  man  can  drink  in  a day. 
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endorses  this  view  and  adds — the  use  of 
stimulants,  even  if  in  a deluted  fonn  to 
enable  one  to  do  more  work  than  could 
be  done  without  them,  is  certainly  injur- 
ious. Dyspepsia  is  the  first  conse- 
quence and  acute  neuralgia  and  hysteria 
are  frequently  the  ultimate  consequen- 
ces, and,  what  is  worse  still,  are  as  fre- 
quently the  consequences  transmitted 
to  the  offspring. 

The  sum  of  the  controversy  appears 
to  be  this — whilst  it  is  not  certain  tlvdt 
alcohol  ever  does  the  healthy  any  good, 
it  is  not  certain,  that  in  very  moderate  \ 
guantities  it  does  them  any  harm. 

But  then  remember  it  must  be  in  very 
moderate  quantities. 


— Discussing  the  other  day  with  a 
certain  Jail  Chaplain,  the  probability  of 
death  ensuing  to  a drunkard  from  a too 
sudden  abstention  from  drink,  be  said  ; 
“ Let  no  man  persuade  you  of  such  folly. 
No  less  than  seven  thousand  drunkards 
pass  through  my  hands  every  year — 
men  convicted  for  drunkeness  and  in  the 
very  act.  These  men  from  the  time 
they  are  in  the  policeman’s  hands  to  the 
time  they  are  convicted  never  taste  a 
drop  of  liquor  and  yet  in  no  case  does 
our  doctor  allow  whiskey.” 


— The  Persians  had  a grim  method  of 
keeping  their  judges  in  order.  When  a 
certain  Judge  had  been  convicted  of  cor- 
rupt practices,  he  was  put  to  death,  and 
his  skin  was  stretched  over  the  tribunal 
at  which  he  had  presided — pour  encoura- 
ger  les  autres,  you  know. 

What  a pity  this  wholesome  practice 
could  not  now-a-days  be  extended  to  our 
members  of  Parliament ! How  wonder- 
fully it  would  clear  the  political  atmos- 
phere ! 


— In  these  days  of  disorganized  gov- 
ernments, might  we  not  take  a leaf  out 
of  the  Parian  book  ? So  well  ordered 
was  the  government  of  Paros  in  ancient 
times,  that  her  chief  men  were  often  ap- 
pointed as  arbitrators  by  the  rest  of 
“ the  isles  of  Greece.”  When  the  inhab- 
itants of  Miletus  found  the  affairs  of  their 
country  in  such  a str  te  as  to  be  beyond 
their  powers  of  amendment,  they  ap- 
plied to  the  Parians  to  extricate  them 
from  their  difficulties.  The  Parians  im- 


mediately chose  from  their  number  a 
few  of  their  most  prudent  and  skilful 
citizens,  and  sent  them  to  Miletus  to  ex- 
amine into  the  state  of  affairs,  and  to 
report  thereon.  These,  whilst  travel- 
ling through  the  country  noted  carefully 
the  best  cultivated  farms  and  finding 
out  the  names  of  the  owners  recommend- 
ed them  as  the  future  governors  of  the 
country — “ for  ” said  they  he  only  who 
can  govern  his  own  is  able  to  govern 
others.”  If  this  principle  were  more 
frequently  acted  upon  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  our  rulers,  we  should  have  few- 
er failures  civil,  political  and  ecclesias- 
tical. 


— There  are  more  ways  of  writing  a 
letter  than  on  rose  coloured  note  paper. 
Ovid  mentions  the  case  of  a letter  writ- 
ten  on  the  skin  of  the  messenger’s  back. 

Messenger  beware ! for  want  of  a better 
Pm  using  the  skin  of  your  back  for  my  letter. 

{Free  Translation.) 

But  Aulus  Gelius  gives  us  perhaps 
the  most  curious  sample  of  note  paper. 
When  Histioeus  wished  Aristagoras  to 
revolt,  he  wrote  his  commands  on  the 
messenger’s  skull.  A novel  kind  of  note 
paper  truly  ! and  one  which  throws  our 
modern  drawing-room  “ cream  laid  ” in- 
to the  shade.  In  order  to  effect  his 
purpose  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the 
messenger  in  ignorance  of  his  designs, 
he  chose  out  one  of  his  servants  who 
happened  to  have  sore  eyes,  and  per- 
suaded him  that  the  only  way  to  cure 
them  was  to  allow  him  to  shave  his 
head  and  then  to  scarify  it.  The  man 
having  consented,  he  caused  the  head 
to  be  shaved,  and  under  pretence  of 
scarifying  it,  wrote  his  letter  thereon 
to  Aristagoras.  Allowing  a certain  time 
for  the  hair  to  grow,  he  despatched  the 
man  to  Aristagoras  enjoining  him,  if  he 
desired  a perfect  cure,  to  prevail  upon 
Aristagoras  to  again  shave  his  head. 
This  being  done  Aristagoras  discovered 
written  on  the  man’s  scalp  a peremptory 
order  to  revolt. 


— An  Englishman  travelling  in  the 
home  of  French  Protestantism  (“Travels 
with  a Donkey  in  the  Cevennes  ”)  in 
France  met  a man,  who,  when  asked 
his  religion  replied,  “ I make  no  shame 
of  my  religion — I am  a Catholic.”  “ The 
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phrase,”  says  our  Englishman,  “ is  a 
piece  of  natural  statistic,  for  it  is  the 
language  of  one  in  a minority'^  Had  our 
Englishman  chosen  he  might  have 
drawn  a further  conclusion.  It  is  the 
language  of  one  who  has  opposed  to 
him  a religion,  whose  weapon  is  ridicule. 

— The  Eleventh  Eeport  of  the  Deputy 
Keeper  of  the  Public  Records  of  Ire- 
land, (c.  2,  311)  gives  us  some  queer 
peeps  into  the  social  condition  of  Ire- 
land under  Elizabeth.  Even  under  the 
comparatively  benign  rule  of  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  few  leases  or  grants  of  land 
were  given  except  under  such  merciful ! 
conditions  as  these  : — 1.  The  mainten- 
ance of  four  English  horsemen  ; 2.  The 
sons  and  principal  servants  to  use  the 
English  language,  dress  and  rule  as  far 
as  possible  ; 3.  Hot  to  claim  the  Brehon 
law;  4.  Hot  to  maintain  any  man  of 
Irish  blood  accustomed  to  bear  arms, 
born  outside  the  country;  5.  To  keep 
open  all  fords  on  the  land,  except  fords 
adjoining  an  Irish  county ; 6.  To  live 
on  the  premises;  Y.  Hot  to  marry  or 
make  compaternity  with  any  Irish  liv- 
ing outside  the  counties ; 8.  Ho  woman 
having  a jointure  to  marry  an  Irishman. 
How  thoroughly  wasted  and  desolate 
the  country  had  become  under  English 
rule,  we  learn  from  Ho.  1519,  which 
recites  : “ The  provinces  of  Mounster 
and  Thomonde  are  for  the  greatest  parte 
growen  so  barren,  wasted  and  desolate, 
that  varie  sklender  and  allmoste  no  pro- 
vicion  at  all  may  for  the  presente  be 
had  in  those  countreies  for  the  victuell- 
ing  of  our  said  garrison.”  Alas,  poor 
Ireland  ! H.  B. 


At  our  first  setting  out  in  life,  when  yet 
unacquainted  with  the  world  and  its 
snares,  when  every  pleasure  enchants 
with  its  smile,  and  every  object  shines 
with  the  gloss  of  novelty,  let  us  beware 
of  the  seducing  appearancs  which  sur- 
round us;  and  recollect  what  others 
have  suffered  from  the  power  of  head- 
strong desire.  If  we  allow  any  passion, 
even  though  it  be  esteemed  innocent, 
to  acquire  an  absolute  ascendant,  our 
iuward  peace  will  be  impaired.  But  if 
any,  which  has  the  taint  of  guilt,  take 
only  possession  of  our  mind,  we  may 
date,  fi-om  that  moment,  the  ruin  of  our 
tranquillity. 


HOW  IS  IT  IH  IRELAHD  TO  DAY  ? 


S.  J.  Meant,  in  “ The  Celtic  Monthly.” 


The  Niobe  of  nations  ! there  she  stands 
Childless  and  crownless  in  her  voiceless  woe  ; 
An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago. 

Byron. 

Scattered  but  to  be  gathered  again  at 
a new  shrine  for  a ^nation’s  worship  ! 
We  might  indeed  take  our  text  or  epi- 
graph, from  a recent  number  of  the 
“Irish  Democrat”  newspaper  of  this 
city  to  show  how  it  is  with  Ireland  to- 
day. The  writer  sums  up  the  whole 
case  of  the  country’s  hopefulness  in  the 
pithy  sentence  “ The  people  are  at  the 
people’s  work.”  Led  on  by  determined 
and  disinterested  Parliamentary  leaders, 
the  constituencies  are  alive  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  a practical  something  rather 
than  a sentimental  nonentity;  and  to 
Charles  Stewart  Parnell,  and  his  little 
band  of  obstructive  progressionists,  will 
be  the  honor  and  glory  of  having  di- 
rected the  mind  of  Ireland  into  the  pri- 
mary movement  for  the  cure  of  her 
miseries.  To  estimate  the  present  a- 
right,  and  to  give  new  cheer  for  exer- 
tion in  the  future,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
a cursory  review  of  Ireland’s  Past. 

Ireland  may  be  said  to  have  lived 
centuries  in  the,  last  thii  ty  years.  Woes 
and  miseries  whose  name  was  legion, 
came^pon  her,  and  the  spring  of  her 
youth  departed.  She  was  bowed  to 
earth;  her  step  grew  feeble,  and  her 
heart  heavy ; age,  premature  age — the 
age  which  takes  its  wrinkles  from  dis- 
appointments, and  its  feebleness  from 
hope  deferred — relaxed  the  sinews  of 
her  frame,  and  froze  the  blood  in  her 
veins,  and  she  sat  in  sack-cloth  and  ash- 
es by  the  grave  of  her  glories : weeping 
for  the  days  when  the  sword  of  an 
O’Heill  parried  the  blows  that  were 
aimed  at  her  life. 

These  years  form  an  era  which  is 
written  in  famine  graves  and  convict 
cells,  and  on  the  gallows-tree.  They 
are  chronicled  in  blood.  These  years 
too  were  years  of  comprehensive  meas- 
ures. The  most  comprehensive  measure 
ever  attempted,  was  the  assassination  of 
a whole  people.  And  to  accomplish 
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this  the  ministerial  intellect  of  a power- 
ful nation  was  directed.  Engdish  legis- 
lation from  the  day  when  God  by  pro- 
posed the  godless  scheme  of  the  whole- 
sale transportation  of  the  Irish  people, 
to  that  on  which  was  introduced  amid 
the  cheers  of  an  admiring  audience,  the 
very  comprehensive  plan  for  a new 
plantation,  or  utter  extermination  of 
the  Celtic  race  ; and  thence  again  to  our 
own  time  when  Gladstone  put  before 
the  people  the  mockeries  of  Church  dis- 
endowment  and  Landlord  Laws;  and 
Beaconsheld  gracelessly  gave  that  sub- 
lime sham,  the  University  Act  of  last 
session  ; the  Premiers  of  England  had 
one  aim  and  one  darling  hope.  That 
hope  has  been  partially  realized.  The 
“ mere  Irish  ” still  surviving  have  a 
great  mission ; to  prevent  its  complete 
accomplishment. 

That  the  assassination  of  Ireland  by 
statute  law  was  regularly  planned  is 
evident  to  all.  The  country  while  peo- 
pledby  Celts  was  found  to  be  a difficulty ; 
for  the  national  spirit  of  the  old  race 
burst  forth  ever  and  anon  ; at  one  time 
in  the  absurdest  agitation;  at  another 
in  formidable  because  determined  resis- 
tance. This  would  not  be  the  case,  if 
her  counting  houses  were  tilled  by 
London  Jews,  and  her  fair  fields  pos- 
sessed by  Yorkshire  bullock-feeders. 
And  so  it  was  resolved  that  be  the  hold 
er  of  power  thorough  Tory,  canting 
Whig  or  mongrel  Liberal,  the  Celts 
should  be  gotten  rid  of,  buried  in  the 
plague  pits,  or  transported  in  the  emi- 
grant ship.  And  the  plague  pits  were 
filled  and  the  emigrant  ship  crowded. 

Such  indeed  was  the  past  and  present 
reaps  the  sowing  of  the  past.  To-day 
inherits  the  glory  or  degradation  of  yes- 
terday ; and  Ireland  of  the  present  mo- 
ment is  a fair  example  of  what  wonders 
may  be  achieved  by  comprehensive 
measures  and  ameliorative  legislation. 
Still  some  are  rushing  blindly  to  the 
emigrant  ship  as  was  foreseen  and  design- 
ed by  government,  others  stand  in  list- 
less apathy  waiting  for  a miracle  ; the 
shoneen  classes  do  their  best  to  rob  those 
under  them  and  finding  nothing  more 
to  steal,  close  up  their  shops  and  fail; 
the  aristocracy  agitates  against  rates, 
and  sells  itself  for  a place  or  an  occasion- 
al dinner  at  the  Castle ; and  strange  to 
say  Irish  vanity  survives  the  dishonor; 


and  weak  as  the  people  are  they  are  as 
vain  as  ever. 

And  is  there  no  hope  for  Ireland  ? 
Will  it  ever  continue  the  organized  mis- 
ery which  it  is  at  present.  If  we  thought 
so  the  cause  of  Ireland  should  have  from 
us  no  advocacy  save  that  the  emigrant 
ship  should  receive  the  whole  Irish  peo- 
ple. But  there  is  one  hope  for  Ireland, 
the  hope  that  her  mind  will  cure  her 
misery. 

Though  society  in  Ireland  is  corrupt, 
there  is  still  remaining  much  honest  in- 
telligence. The  people  are  not  all 
knaves  or  wholly  fools.  There  is  the 
nucleus  of  a nation  in  the  mere  Irish 
who  think,  for  some  of  them  do  think ; 
and  the  object  should  be  to  collect  the 
people  round  it — the  individual  parti- 
cles to  the  flame  centre.  In  the  mean- 
time let  the  cant  about  Irish  division 
and  Irish  unfitness  for  freedom  cease. 

These  divisions  will  not  be  lessened 
by  talk  ; and  as  for  unfitness  and  that 
sort  of  thing  they  are  just  as  fit  for  free- 
dom over  there  in  Ireland  as  we  are  here 
on  this  continent.  The  Irish  are  not 
more  divided  than  other  people  would 
be  if  they  had  passed  through  a history 
the  leading  events  of  which  are  penal 
laws  and  famine  graves  and  suspensions 
of  the  constitution  and  such  like  com- 
prehensive legislation  of  all  kinds.  The 
Irish  are  as  much  deserving  of  liberty 
as  their  masters.  The  Celt  disdains  a 
chain  as  much  as  the  Saxon.  Up  to  this 
however  they  have  not  taken  the  right 
course  to  break  their  chain,  and  they 
failed.  Eemember  the  words  of  the 
leader — “ Fail — fail  but  never  give  up.” 

In  1848,  Ireland  commenced  a strug- 
gle for  national  regeneration,  or  rather 
the  hopes  of  five  preceding  years  then 
culminated  in  a practical  but  futile  effort. 
In  1879  she  is  still  a province.  In  the 
history  of  these  thirty  years  there  is 
matter  for  enquiry,  stimulus  to  exertion 
but  not  ground  for  despair.  Though 
years  of  labor  have  passed  away,  though 
much  has  been  written  and  something 
done  the  condition  of  the  country  has 
been  changed  for  the  worse.  She  has 
progressed  but  it  has  been  the  progress 
of  desolation.  She  has  advanced  but  it 
has  been  towards  final  ruin.  The  work- 
shop is  still  empty ; the  laborer’s  home 
— where  there  is  any — is  still  a wretched 
hovel — the  artizan  sits  in  forced  idleness 
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by  his  cheerless  hearth — the  merchant’s 
counting  house  is  deserted,  and  the 
landlord  demands  rent,  often  in  vain, 
from  the  impoverished  tenant.  And 
yet  there  are  men — well  meaning  men 
— who  tell  us  that  all  this  is  prosperi- 
ty.” There  are  others  who  admit  the 
evils,  but  who  tell  us  they  are  to  be 
borne  patiently,  and  that  Ireland’s  strug- 
gles for  freedom,  for  happiness  and  pros- 
perity must  be  abandoned ! 

True  the  record  of  the  past  is  bitter 
and  saddening  to  read.  Grreat  and  good 
men  have  been  in  exile  and  in  sulfering  ; 
gentle  spirits,  yet  bold  and  true  withal, 
fret  life  away  in  wearisome  inertness ; 
others  released  from  these  horrors,  can 
but  revisit  in  thought  the  land  they 
loved  so  dearly  and  so  well.  But  though 
the  good  men  and  true  are  thus  banish- 
ed, and  though  the  traitor  and  the  ty- 
rant—the  erst  while  patriot  and  the 
apostate  placeman — live  in  luxury  and 
sit  in  high  places  Ireland  should  not  yet 
despond. 

There  is  hope  for  the  old  Land  yet ! 
The  men  who  are  gone  from  her — “dead 
before  the  dawn  ” — taught  her  not  to 
trust  alone  to  leaders  or  foremost  men, 
not  to  look  one  to  another  for  aid  or  as- 
sistance ; but  to  let  her  faith,  her  trust 
and  her  hope  be  accompanied  by  a man- 
ly self  reliance. 

And  besides  the  lessons  which  remain 
in  her  writings,  have  they,  not  left  a 
grander  and  more  striking  lesson  in  their 
brief  but  noble  career.  Yes,  though  the 
memory  of  Ireland’s  past  has  bitter  in- 
gredients—though  the  blush  of  shame 
mantles  the  cheek  as  the  eye  rests  on 
some  page  of  Irish  history — yet  there 
are  thoughts  honorable  and  gratifying 
mingled  in  the  retrospect ; there  are 
noble  acts  and  heroic  deeds,  worthy  of 
men,  enshrined  in  that  story  the  recol- 
lection of  which  is  glorious  even  in  the 
depths  of  Ireland’s  prostration  and  the 
memory  of  which  is  proud  in  the  midst 
of  her  sorrow. 

The  pledge  that  Ireland’s  patriots 
gave  of  Ireland’s  truth — the  promises 
they  made  of  her  fidelity — the  hope 
they  cherished  of  her  courage,  the  trust 
they  had  in  her  perseverance — shall  all 
be  vain  and  fruitless  ? Shall  all  their 
efibrts — the  songs  they  sung  of  Ireland’s 
ancient  fame  and  proud  pre-eminence — 
the  words  of  earnest  truth  and  light- 


ning power  which  they  penned  to  guide 
her  thoughts  and  shape  her  mental  en- 
ergies—the  heart-flowing  eloquence  they 
poured  forth  to  rouse  up  to  action  wor- 
thy Irishmen— shall  all  be  fruitless,  and 
shall  the  purpose  of  their  lives,  the 
spirit  of  their  actions  be  lost,  though 
they  have  withdrawn  from  the  scene  ? 
Has  the  seed  fallen  on  stony  ground  ? or 
shall  it  still  bear  fruit  for  Ireland  ? Shall 
their  memory  still  urge  to  deeds  of 
worth,  and  cheer  Irishmen  at  home  and 
here  in  this  far  land,  to  struggle  for  a 
nation’s  right  ? Yes,  let  it  be  so.  There 
is  no  cause  for  despair.  If  the  soldiers 
of  Irish  nationality  cannot  range  under 
one  banner,  or  acknowledge  one  com- 
manding leadership,  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  occupy  hostile  camps. 
Nations  with  more  of  the  elements  of 
success,  with  advantages  superior,  have 
seen  the  hopes  of  independence  they 
had  cherished  for  years,  and  poured 
their  blood  to  realize,  fade  as  a dream 
of  the  night.  But  they  persevered  and 
at  last  succeeded.  Ireland’s  progress  to 
nationality  lies  perhaps  through  many 
a struggle,  through  much  of  suftering 
and  some  failures ; but  the  discomfiture 
which  seems  to  destroy  her  hopes,  ought 
but  to  nerve  her  to  new  exertions,  ought 
to  teach  her  what  to  avoid — and  suggest 
other  paths  to  the  same  wished  for  goal. 

If  she  cannot  bear  disappointment  and 
defeat,  if  her  spirit  sink  because  of  one 
failure  or  two,  or  ten,  then  we  have  mis- 
calculated her  destiny,  and  a nation’s 
dignity,  a nation’s  wealth,  a nation’s 
prosperity,  a nation’s  glory,  is  not  for 
Ireland ! 

“ Ireland  is  still  the  same  infernal 
abyss  of  disalfection.”  So  saith  the 
London  Times. 

Thank  God ! Strongly  nourished  in 
the  blood  and  tears  of  the  bravest  and 
the  truest  of  that  island  race,  fondly 
cherished  in  the  blackest  depth  of  their 
despair,  and  grimly  maintained  in  the 
face  of  myriad  foes,  burns  one  passion, 
which  neither  time  nor  tyranny  could 
wring  from  the  faithful  hearts  which 
have  clung  to  it,  through  good  and  ill, 
unchanged.  That  passion  is  disalfection 
to  England’s  government  of  Ireland. 

Among  the  long  list  of  illustrious  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  born  and  rear- 
ed to  greatness  in  that  island  of  sorrow 
and  genius  the  hearts  of  the  Celtic  race 
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ever  turn  most  lovingly  to  those  who 
have  incarnated  that  glorious  principle. 
Their  names  are  household  words  in 
many  a home  in  Ireland ; their  toils, 
their  triumphs  and  their  sacrifices,  their 
generosity,  devotion  and  heroism  are 
the  theme  which  light  many  a heart  and 
tongue  with  living  fire,  never  to  be  ex- 
tinguished. How  they  lived  and  loved 
and  died,  how  they  suffered  and  strug 
gled,  how  they  prayed  and  panted,  and 
wrought  and  wrestled  for  that  one  great 
end  ; how  they  forfeited  all  else  which 
make  life  sweet — love  and  peace  and 
power  and  property,  personal  ease  and 
professional  advancement,  and  girt 
themselves  to  grapple  with  the  massive 
weight  of  conquering  imperialism;  how 
fearlessly  they  faced  the  sabre,  the  dun- 
geon, and  the  gibbet,  and  all  the  terrible 
scourges  which  tyranny  provides  against 
insurgent  slaveiy.  All  these  things  are 
sadly  familiar  to  us — ineffaceably  writ- 
ten on  our  heart  of  hearts. 

The  utterance  of  a large  soul  was 
this : “ If  you  would  have  a cause  eter- 
nal train  up  its  youth  in  defeat.  . . 

. . And  great  hearts  have  ever  their 

sympathy  with  the  worsted  wrestler.” 

Little  hearts  cower  in  the  shadows  of 
defeat;  but  little  hearts  only.  And 
amongst  our  people,  thank  Heaven,  sov- 
ereign souls  are  never  few.  Memories 
of  a gallant  resistance,  an  unavailing 
heroism,  have  a deep  and  lasting  charm 
for  generous  minds.  An  undefinable 
and  intense  interest  clings  to  the  mould- 
ering walls  of  some  gray  old  lonely  ruin 
where  once  abode  beauty,  and  valor  and 
poesy,  and  hope  made  revelry,  and  sun- 
shine brightened  where  now  the  shadow 
falls.  But  how  much  deeper  is  the  in- 
terest when  we  look  upon  the  ruins  of  a 
nation  ? 

Is  it  to  be  marvelled  at  then  that  we, 
looking  in  memory  across  the  wide 
waste  of  waters  on  that  old  garden  land, 
prostrate  as  it  is — on  that  wondrous  de- 
cadence of  noblest  strength  and  divinest 
genius — on  those  blighted  hopes,  whose 
immortality  has  been  whispered  in  our 
dreams,  whose  influence  has  permeated 
our  souls  thinking  of  her  banished  chiefs 
and  baffled  aims,  is  it  to  be  marvelled 
that  we  should  still  cherish  ‘‘  disaffec- 
tion ” to  the  power  that  smote  us  ? 

This  is  what  the  enemy’s  press  calls 
“ disaffection.”  A modern  term  for  an 


old  feeling.  In  the  days  when  it  was 
more  powerfully  manifested  than  in 
newspaper  articles  and  platform  pro- 
nouncements, when  there  was  little  use 
in  endeavoring  to  squelch,  with  strong 
sentences,the  exhibition  of  that  sensation 
when  the  war  between  the  Irish  people 
and  the  oppressor  was  not  carried  on 
by  masked  batteries  only,  when  cant 
and  cowardice  were  less  prevalent  than 
at  present,  they  had  a shorter  and  terser 
name  for  this  feeling.  They  called  it 
“ hatred.”  Hor  did  they  dare  to  pretend 
to  feel  astonished  at  its  existence  in 
those  days.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed, 
if  they  did;  while  they  were  laying  their 
plundering  hands  on  all  they  could 
sweep  from  the  land,  and  slaying  their 
victims  where  and  when  they  were  able 
with  their  weapons  of  law  and  their 
weapons  of  steel,  and  every  other  weap- 
on which  could  facilitate  their  murder- 
ous progress  and  insure  their  infernal 
domination.  Surely,  it  is  scarcely 
strange  then  that  disaffection  became 
an  ardent  feeling  in  every  true  heart  in 
Ireland,  that  it  became,  alas ! their 
largest  inheritance,  the  greatest  legacy 
bequeathed  by  the  gloomy  past.  Bear- 
ed under  the  blighting  shadow  of  an 
alien  empire,  surrounded  by  the  mons- 
trous evils  which  foreign  iniquity  had 
wrought,  Irishmen  were  not  long  in 
learning  to  curse  the  cause  of  their  sor- 
rows, theij  sufferings  and  their  disgrace. 
These  stern  outcasts  of  creation,  denied 
the  merest,  pooi’est  subsistence,  barred 
from  the  right  which  manhood  all  over 
the  wide  wide  earth  enjoyed  and  exer- 
cised— beggars  and  bondsmen  in  the 
frnitful  soil  once  swayed  by  the  regal 
rule  of  their  fathers,  outlaws  of  the  Con- 
stitution which  pursued  them  like  a 
curse,  pledged  vehement  vows  destined 
afterwards  to  be  redeemed  in  their  best 
blood. 

This,  too,  was  “disaffection,”  and  cri- 
minal judges  in  the  plenitude  of  their 
constitutional  zeal  marked  their  stern 
sense  of  the  mightiness  of  the  offence  by 
the  condemr  ation  of  the  culprit.  But  the 
subtle  spirit  was  not  quenched  in  blood. 
Heither  famine  nor  the  sword  nor  the 
convict  gyve  could  stamp  out  the  feel- 
ing. We  were  told  at  one  time,  indeed, 
by  this  same  London  Times  that  disaf- 
fection had  vanished  from  Ireland.  We 
heard  to  the  infinite  surprise  of  some  of 
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us,  that  the  Irish  were  pacified,  Ireland 
is  subdued  shouted  out  the  castle  hacks 
in  Dublin.  But  now  again  conies  the 
truth.  Disaffection  is  still  hot  in  the 
heart  of  Ireland.  Give  the  occasion, 
and  the  evidences  present  themselves. 
It  is  the  consequence  of  Ireland’s  slav- 
ery, the  piophecy  of  her  redemption. 

It  is  agreed  on  all  hands  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  for  Ireland;  the 
only  question  in  dispute  is  how  to  do  it. 
If  we  be  wise  men  we  will  study  care- 
fully the  means  before  we  adopt  them, 
and  like  prudent  seamen  we  will  place 
buoys  and  beacons  on  the  shoals  of  for- 
mer shipwreck.  Calamity  has  only  one 
legitimate  benefit  attached  to  it,  to 
guard  from  the  course  that  led  to  its  in- 
fliction. 

If  Ireland  be  prostrate,  fallen,  and 
degraded,  it  is  neither  from  the  want  of 
spirit  nor  the  absence  of  devotion.  To 
say  that  Irishmen  are  apathetic  in  the 
cause  of  country  is  a lie  and  a libel. 
Attest  it,  Tara,  and  Mullaghmast,  and 
Ennis.  Attest  it  1848  with  all  its  proud 
hopes  and  disastrous  failures.  Attest  it 
the  convict  cells  and  gallows-trees  of  the 
last  decade.  Attest  it,  oh  fat  placemen 
of  Ireland,  who  sold  a country  you  were 
too  base  to  serve,  and  bartered  the  confi- 
dence of  your  brethren  for  the  pensions 
and  sinecures  of  the  alien  and  oppressor. 

These  are  the  proofs  of  Ireland’s  truth- 
ful labors ; they  are  also  the  evidence  of 
her  folly;  let  them  be  the  guard  and 
monitor  of  the  future.  Hitherto  Irish 
politicians  and  English  statesmen  have 
played  their  own  games ; but  whoever 
might  win  the  people  were  sure  to  lose. 
They  were  soldiers,  and  got  soldiers 
thanks.  When  Emancipation  was  car- 
ried a few  leading  Catholics  were  borne 
into  Parliament  on  the  shoulders  of  an 
excited  peasantry,  who  in  their  genero- 
sity forgot  themselves.  The  forty-shil- 
ling freeholders,  the  poor  man’s  hold  on 
the  legislature,  were  sacrificed  that  some 
more  rotten  patriots  might  sell  them- 
selves at  a profit.  But  what  did  the 
people  gain  by  Emancipation?  Were 
rents  more  light  or  ejectments  more 
rare  ? Did  manufactures  flourish  and 
oppressions  fade?  Ho,  in  truth, . the 
whole  nation  had  fought  together,  and 
when  victory  came  the  upper  classes 
seized  the  spoil  and  appropriated  it. 

See  again  the  Corporations’  Eeform 


Act.  Comfortable  burghers  became  Al- 
dermen and  Town  Councillors,  and  gold 
chains  were  twined  round  necks  that 
had  hardly  thought  to  wear  them,  and 
coats  of  arms  were  assumed  by  some 
who  until  then  had  worn  coats  without 
arms.  But  where  was  the  country’s 
gain  after  all  ? A second  time  it  had 
sunk  its  own  interest  and  benefited  a 
class. 

Then  came  the  great  message  of  peace, 
and  a new  boon  was  given  to  Ireland  in 
the  enlargement  of  Maynooth,  the  beau- 
tifying of  the  walls,  and  some  trifling 
increase  to  the  comforts  of  its  professors 
and  pupils.  And  next  there  were  abor- 
tive franchise  acts — a sham  tenant  pro- 
tective measure  and  the  much  belauded 
disendowment  of  the  church  establish- 
ment. These  are  about  the  total  sum 
of  what  Ireland  has  gained  by  some 
seventy  years  of  constitutional  agitation. 

And  if  any  man  can  show  one  solita- 
ry benefit  in  all  that  time  conferred  on 
the  cabin  or  its  cottier  occupant,  we 
should  cheerfully  advise  the  Irish  peo- 
ple to  enter  on  some  new  agitation  of 
“ the  peace  and  perseverance  ” school, 
and  deposit  their  farthing  a week,  their 
penny  a month,  their  shilling  a year, 
and  “four  weeks  for  nothing”  at  the 
porch  of  some  new  agitation  shop. 

One  feature  has  marked  all  the  efforts 
of  the  Irish  people.  The  have  followed 
leaders  who  were  not  of  the  people,  and 
who  uniformly  neglected  their  interests. 
Look  at  the  Bepeal  agitation  alone. 
How  many  men  rode  into  Parliament 
on  public  contributions,  and  skulked  to 
the  back  benches,  there  to  sit  ashamed 
alike  of  their  country  and  themselves, 
and  only  to  be  released  from  oblivion 
when  gazetted  to  some  lucrative  appoint- 
ment. Is  this  the  history  of  Ireland  ?' 
and  if  it  be  undeniable  that  it  is  so,  shall 
it  be  repeated  ? Having  already  became 
contemptible  by  stupid  confidence  in 
egotistical  mountebanks,  can  Ireland’s 
vice  be  only  cured  by  the  annihilation 
of  the  country? 

Where  is  the  Celtic  race  of  which  we 
boast — the  men  whose  greatness  kept 
alive  the  sacred  fire  of  literature,  and 
gave  it  to  the  world  ? Must  Ireland,  onc& 
the  home  of  sages  and  philosophers,  and 
the  nursery  of  warriors  and  statesmen, 
cower  and  crouch  at  the  heels  of  a lead- 
er or  perish?  Is  independence  to  b& 
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won  by  servility?  and  is  the  first  step 
to  liberty  to  burn  on  the  brow  the  brand 
of  the  slave  ? This  the  Irish  people  have 
done.  They  have  been  spaniels  at  the 
call  of  some  demagogue,  and  barked  or 
been  quiet  for  his  profit  or  his  pleasure. 
They  have  debased  themselves  to  the 
brute,  and  they  are  treated  accordingly. 

This  is  the  history  of  the  past  which 
it  should  be  Ireland’s  wish  to  cancel — 
the  error  which  it  is  her  duty  to  avoid. 
An  artificial  aristocracy,  a platform  no- 
bility is  far  more  dangerous,  jealous  and 
oppressive  than  the  natural  excrescence. 

^ If  the  Democracy  of  Ireland  is  to  be  ben- 
efited, the  benefit  must  be  effected  by 
self-reliance.  A nation  of  six  million 
could  never  be  oppressed  but  through 
its  own  crime  or  folly. 

We  of  the  Irish  race  have  a common 
country,  common  wrongs,  common 
hopes  and  a common  enemy ; but  a di- 
vided action ; and  this  is  the  secret  of 
our  distress.  That  division  must  be 
ended  so  far  as  possible,  or  we  labor  in 
vain.  It  has  arisen  from  two  causes ; a 
difference  about  the  way  we  are  to  work, 
and  a difference  about  the  instruments 
we  are  to  employ. 

Now,  the  people  must  do  their  own 
work,  or  it  will  remain  undone,  and 
they  are  beginning  to  do  it.  We  have 
already  glanced  at  the  kind  of  success 
which  attended  aristocratic  guidance ; 
however  advantageous  in  some  respects 
to  a class  that  success  never  reached  the 
masses.  Popular  misery  went  on  in- 
creasing and  popular  degradation  was 
spread  wider  and  wider  till  it  has  ended 
in  a fruitful  land  turned  into  a graveyard 
by  starvationj  This  as  we  have  shown, 
was  the  end  of  constitutional  agitation, 
and  this  the  fruit  of  hard  fought  elec- 
tions. 

There  must  be  an  end  of  this  Fabian 
policy.  We  must  refuse  episodes  and 
digressions ; storm  no  more  outworks, 
but  bend  our  strength  at  once  against 
the  citadel.  We  should  be  ready  to  take 
associates  from  all  sides — counsel  from 
all  sides— brothers  and  compatriots  from 
all  sides — but  on  one  condition ; we 
should  only  shake  hands  on  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  pious  Israelite,  that 
their  hearts  be  as  our  hearts  are,  that 
their  faces  be  turned  towards  Irish  inde- 
pendence unqualified  and  undelayed. 

It  is  proposed  to  continue  to  fight  the 


old  fight  under  a new  banner.  Political 
preachers  and  educational  missionaries 
are  at  work — for  what  in  Grod’s  name  ? 
Is  it  to  tell  the  people  they  are  misera- 
ble ? The  lesson  is  already  taught.  Who 
does  not  shrink  with  horror  from  the 
pictures  of  the  famine  year?  Strong 
men  dying  by  the  waysides,  and  infants 
seeking  the  breasts  of  breathless  corpses, 
were  impressive  monitors  of  the  past; 
and  the  wholesale  exod  of  a people  fly- 
ing from  tyranny  and  starvation  is  an 
illustration  no  less  suggestive.  Half 
the  families  of  Ireland  have  had  the 
benefit  of  such  instructors.  Is  it  to  tell 
the  people  that  foreign  laws  and  a plun- 
dered independence  are  the  criminal 
causes  ? Every  fertile  valley  pregnant 
with  the  seeds  of  wasted  life  has  preach- 
ed the  doctrine  and  made  the  repetition 
impertinent  and  useless.  Is  it  that  the 
Irish  people  should  begin  again  the  old 
perennial  game  of  expectancy,  and  pa- 
tiently sacrifice  a couple  millions  more 
of  their  countrymen  ? Are  there  a few 
more  deserving  patiuots  requiring  places 
on  the  Bench  or  in  the  Colonies,  and  are 
they  to  set  up  an  aggregate  meeting  or 
two,  to  frighten  Beaconsfield  or  Glad- 
stone into  pensioning  off  these?  Oh, 
no  ! There  is  a new  and  different  cam- 
paign for  Ireland.  The  hopes  of  Ireland 
are  turned  to  something  else  than  the 
influx  of  a few  score  pretenders  to  an 
English  Parliament ; whether  that  Par- 
liament sits  at  St.  Stephen’s,  Westmins- 
ter, or  in  the  Old  House  at  home  in 
College  Green.  A new  feeling  is  spring- 
ing up  in  the  Irish  mind.  With  all  our 
hearts  we  would  accept  the  present 
Home  Eule  movement  as  the  pioneer 
of,  and  the  aid  to,  the  development  of 
this  feeling.  To  cultivate  the  feeling 
in  this  soil  is  the  task  and  duty  of  every 
Irish  patriot — to  root  out  the  weeds  that 
would  strangle  its  growth,  and  to  leave 
Ireland’s  hope  no  longer  the  stepping- 
stone  to  place  power  and  corruption  for 
her  leaders,  but  the  acurate  shadowing 
of  the  substance  while  she  has  the  power, 
the  spirit,  and  the  manhood  to  realize. 

The  Home  Eule  movement  in  Ireland, 
has  at  its  head  good  men,  honest  men, 
earnest  patriots.  The  movement  itself 
as  a means  to  an  end,  should  have  the  co- 
operation of  all  lovers  of  Ireland,  on  the 
principle  that  every  wrong  redressed  is 
a limb  unbound  to  do  battle  for  the  right. 
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As  a finality,  which  some  of  its  advo- 
cates profess  it  to  be,  it  should  be  unac- 
cepted as  insufiScient  even  if  attainable. 
The  principles  of  the  Home  Eule  Eulers, 
seem  to  us  to  be  a multifarious  compen- 
dium of  industrialism  and  legislation  — 
treason  and  loyalty.  The  leaders,  with 
a few  exceptions — some  of  which  we 
have  indicated — blend  together  with  a 
pregnant  felicity  all  extremes,  and  pre- 
sent in  their  doctrines  a union  rarely  to 
be  met  with.  They  appeal  to  legisla- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time,  affect  to  des- 
pise parliamentary  amelioration  : they 
begin  with  a war-whoop,  and  end  with 
a dissertation  on  the  golden  link  of  the 
Crown.  They  are  all  things  to  all  men, 
and  at  the  same  time  nothing  to  any. 
Now  candidly,  except  on  a theory  of  a 
means  to  an  end,  we  cannot  understand 
this  Protean  policy.  We  could  compre- 
hend an  exhortation  to  give  up  all 
thoughts  of  nationality,  to  sacrifice  the 
dream  of  independence  before  the  spleu- 
dors  of  basket  making,  or  the  mysteri- 
ous brilliancy  of  lucifer  matches — to 
surrender  the  old  cry  “ Ireland  for  the 
Irish,”  in  view  of  a scheme  which  means 
Ireland  for  the  English,  just  as  firmly 
as  ever — to  yield  up  all  the  dreams  of 
nationhood  for  a higher  grand  jury  sys- 
tem, treating  us  to  wearisome  homilies 
on  thorough  draining  and  subsoiling,  and 
the  undeveloped  mine  of  national  pros- 
perity that  must  be  opened  up  by  the 
extraction  of  stearine  from  bog  peat : 
but  to  be  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a 
given  thing  and  its  opposite — an  Irish 
nationalist  acknowledging  imperial  con- 
trol— is  a political  jugglery  for  which 
we  certainly  have  no  stomach. 

In  regard  of  Parliamentry  elections  it 
is  urged  that  the  examples  recently  set 
in  the  return  of  Home  Eule  members  is 
a hopeful  indication  deserving  of  emu- 
lation by  all  Irish  constituences.  Doubt- 
less ! But  what  of  that.  Suppose  that 
the  one  hundred  and  three  members 
sent  by  Ireland  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment were  all  Home  Eulers  of  the  stamp 
added  to  the  ranks  at  Clare,  Longford, 
Ennis,  and  Limerick,  each  with  the 
vigor  and  honesty  of  a Parnell  or  a Ein- 
nigan,  or  an  O’Gorman  Mahcn  or  an 
O’Connor  Power — of  a Lord  Francis 


Conyngham,*  or  an  O’Donnell— where 
the  good  ? With  the  tone  and  temper 
of  British  majorities  no  step  in  advance 
could  be  made  to  the  desired  end.  We 
have  seen  more  than  once  how  antago- 
nistic parties  in  the  Senate  House  for- 
get all  their  differences,  and  close  up  in 
solid  front,  when  even  a motion  for  en- 
quiry is  to  be  defeated.  But  even  this 
oneness  in  representation  is  unattain- 
able. Ireland’s  electors  have  been  five 
times  over  decimated,  and  according  to 
Mr.  Bright,  Her  Majesty  has  more  sol- 
diers on  Irish  soil,  than  Ireland  has  vo- 
ters. Her  hustings — what  are  they  but 
great  moral  shambles  where  men  are 
driven  to  betray  their  country. 

There  is  a suffrage  broader  than  the 
franchise— there  is  a hope  for  Ireland, 
brighter  than  the  sinking  cesspool  of 
an  election— there  is  a goal  more  attrac- 
tive than  the  second  fiddle  playing  of  a 
Provincial  Parliament. 

We  may  indicate  these  things  in  an- 
other article.  Meanwhile  we  wish,  with 
all  heartiness,  the  new  crusade  on  the 
Parnell  policy  “ God  speed.” 

* The  later  weeks  of  the  last  session  of  Par- 
liament brought  sadness  to  the  Irish  National 
Parlianjentary  ranks  in  the  serious  illness  of 
the  senior  member  for  Clare— one  who  had 
‘‘held  the  fort”  alone  during  Sir  Brian 
O’Loghlen’s  strange  disregard  of  the  compli- 
ment paid  him  by  the  electors  of  that  noble 
county.  Lord  Francis  Conyngham,  throwing 
aside  the  traditions  of  his  order  and  the  con- 
ventionalities of  rank,  was  ever  heart  and 
soul  in  the  People’s  cause,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  with  restored  health  and  vigor 
he  may  speedily  take  his  place  in  the  work  of 
Ireland’s  redemption. 

Suicide  and  Irreligion. — The  terri- 
ble prevalence  of  the  heinous  crime  of 
suicide  may  well  awaken  thoughts  of 
sorrow  in  the  Christian  heart.  From  all 
quarters  we  hear  of  suicides  committed 
in  every  conceivable  manner.  Notably 
in  the  last  few  years  has  this  terrible 
crime,  once  rare  with  us,  become  so 
frequent.  The  cause  is  ascribed  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  prevalent  distress, 
destitution,  family  troubles  and  kindred 
evils,  induced  by  the  hard  times.  The 
surest  safeguard  against  suicide  is  reli- 
gion and  a wholesome  fear  of  the  future. 
Suicides  are  usually  irreligious  persons, 
who,  having  met  with  misfortune,  have 
not  the  consolation  of  religion,  or  hope 
of  future  compensation  to  sustain  them. 
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CHAEACTEEISTICS  PEOM  THE 
WEITIHGS  OF  CAEHmAL 
NEWMAN. 


THE  ETHICS  OF  CULTUEE. 

(I.) 

The  embellishment  of  the  exterior  is 
almost  the  beginning  and  the  end  of 
l^hilosophical  morality.  This  is  why  it 
aims  at  being  modest  rather  than  hum- 
ble ; this  is  how  it  can  be  proud  at  the 
very  time  that  it  is  unassuming.  To 
humility  indeed  it  does  not  even  as- 
pire ; humility  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  virtues,  both  to  attain  and  to 
ascertain.  It  lies  close  upon  the  heart 
itself,  and  its  tests  are  exceedingly  de- 
licate and  subtle.  Its  counterfeits 
abound ; however,  we  are  little  con- 
cerned with  them  here,  for,  I repeat, 
it  is  hardly  professed,  even  by  name,  in 
the  code  of  ethics  which  we  are  review- 
ing. As  has  been  often  observed, 
ancient  civilization  had  not  the  idea, 
and  had  no  word  to  express  it ; 
or  rather,  it  had  the  idea,  and  con- 
sidered it  a defect  of  mind,  not  a virtue, 
80  that  the  word  which  denoted  it  con- 
veyed a reproach.  As  to  the  modern 
world,  you  may  gather  its  ignorance  of 
it  by  its  perversion  of  the  somewhat 
parallel  term  “condescension.”  Humi- 
lity, or  condescension,  viewed  as  a vir- 
tue of  conduct,  may  be  said  to  consist, 
as  in  other  things,  so  in  our  placing 
ourselves  in  our  thoughts  on  a level 
with  our  inferiors.  It  is  not  only  a 
voluntary  relinquishment  of  the  privi- 
leges of  our  own  station,  but  an  actual 
participation  or  assumption  of  the  con- 
dition of  those  to  whom  we  stoop.  This 
is  true  humility,  to  feel  and  to  behave 
as  if  we  were  low ; not  to  cherish  a 
notion  of  our  importance  while  we  af- 
fect a low  position.  Such  was  St.  Paul’s 
humility,  when  he  called  himself  “ the 
least  of  the  saints  such  the  humility 
of  those  many  holy  men  who  have  con- 
sidered themselves  the  greatest  of  sin- 
ners. It  is  an  abdication,  as  far  as  their 
own  thoughts  are  concerned,  of  those 
prerogatives  or  privileges  to  which 
others  deem  them  entitled.  Now  it  is 
not  a little  instructive  to  contrast  with 
this  idea — with  this  theological  mean- 
ing of  the  word  “condescension” — its 
proper  English  sense  ; put  them  into 


juxtaposition,  and  you  will  at  once  see 
the  difference  between  the  world’s  hu- 
mility and  the  humility  of  the  Gospel. 
As  the  world  uses  the  word,  “ condes- 
cension” is  a stooping  indeed  of  the 
person,  but  a bending  forward  unattend- 
ed with  any  the  slightest  effort  to  leave 
by  a single  inch  the  seat  in  which  it  is 
so  firmly  established.  It  is  the  act  of  a 
superior,  who  protests  to  himself,  while 
he  commits  it,  that  he  is  superior  still, 
and  that  he  is  doing  nothing  else  but  an 
act  of  grace  towards  those  on  whose 
level,  in  theory,  he  is  placing  himself. 
And  this  Is  the  nearest  idea  which  the 
philosopher  can  form  of  the  virtue  of 
self-abasement ; to  do  more  than  this  is,to 
his  mind,  a meanness,  or  an  hypocrisy, 
and  at  once  excites  his  suspicion  and 
disgust.  What  the  world  is,  such  it  has 
ever  been;  we  know  the  contempt 
which  the  educated  pagans  had  for  the 
martyrs  and  confessors  of  the  Church, 
and  it  is  shared  by  the  anti-Catholic 
bodies  of  this  day. 

Such  are  the  ethics  of  Philosophy, 
when  faithfully  represented ; but  an  age 
like  this,  not  pagan,  but  professedly 
Christian,  cannot  venture  to  reprobate 
humility  in  set  terms,  or  to  make  a boast 
of  pride.  Accordingly,  it  looks  out  for 
some  expedient  by  which  it  may  blind 
itself  to  the  real  state  of  the  case.  Hu- 
mility, with  its  grave  and  self-denying 
attributes,  it  cannot  love;  but  what  is 
more  beautiful,  what  more  winning, 
than  modesty  ? What  virtue,  at  first 
sight,  simulates  humility  so  well  ? 
Though  what,  in  fact,  is  more  radically 
distinct  from  it  ? In  truth,  great  as  is 
its  charm,  modesty  is  not  the  deepest 
or  the  most  religious  of  virtues.  Eather 
it  is  the  advanced  guard  or  sentinel  of 
the  soul  militant,  and  watches  conti- 
nually over  its  nascent  intercourse  with 
the  world  about  it.  It  goes  the  round 
of  the  senses ; it  mounts  up  into  the 
countenance ; it  protects  the  ejm  and 
ear;  it  reigns  in  the  voice  and  gesture. 
Its  province  is  the  outward  deportment, 
as  other  virtues  have  relation  to  matters 
theological,  others  to  society,  and  others 
to  the  mind  itself.  And  being  more 
superficial  than  other  virtues,  it  is  more 
easily  dh  joined  from  their  company  ; it 
adncits  of  being  associated  with  princi- 
ples or  qualities  naturally  foreign  to  it, 
and  is  often  made  the  cloak  of  feelings 
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or  ends  for  which  it  was  never  given  to 
us.  So  little  is  it  the  necessary  index 
of  humility,  that  it  is  even  compatible 
with  pride.  The  better  for  the  purpose 
of  philosophy;  humble  it  cannot  he,  so 
forthwith  modesty  becomes  its  hu- 
mility. 

Pride,  under  such  training,  instead  of 
running  to  waste  in  the  education  of 
the  mind,  is  turned  to  account ; it  gets 
a new  name ; it  is  called  self-respect, 
and  ceases  to  be  the  disagreeable,  un- 
companionable quality  which  it  is  in 
itself.  Though  it  be  the  motive  prin- 
ciple of  the  soul,  it  seldom  comes  to 
view;  and  when  it  shows  itself,  then 
delicacy  and  gentleness  are  its  attire, 
and  good  , sense  and  sense  of  honor  direct 
its  motions.  It  is  no  longer  a restless 
agent  without  definite  aim ; it  has  a 
large  field  of  exertion  assigned  to  it, 
and  it  subserves  those  social  interests 
which  it  would  naturally  trouble.  It 
is  directed  into  the  channel  of  industry, 
frugality,  honesty,  and  obedience  ; and 
it  becomes  the  very  staple  of  the  reli- 
gion and  morality  held  in  honor  in  a 
day  like  our  own.  It  becomes  the  safe- 
guard of  chastity,  the  guarantee  of  ver- 
acity, in  high  and  low  ; it  is  the  very 
household  god  of  society,  as  at  present 
constituted,  inspiring  neatness  and  de- 
cency in  the  servant-girl ; propriety  of 
carriage  and  refined  manners  in  her 
mistress;  uprightness,  manliness,  and 
generosity  in  the  head  of  the  family. 
It  diffuses  a light  over  town  and  coun- 
try ; it  covers  the  soil  with  handsome 
edifices  and  smiling  gardens ; it  tills  the 
field,  it  stocks  and  embellishes  the  shop. 
It  is  the  stimulating  principle  of  provi- 
dence on  the  one  hand,  and  of  free  ex- 
penditure on  the  other;  of  an  honorable 
ambition,  and  of  elegant  enjoyment.  It 
breathes  upon  the  face  of  the  commun- 
ity, and  the  hollow  sepulchre  is  forth- 
with beautiful  to  look  upon. 

Pefined  by  the  civilization  which  has 
brought  it  into  activity,  this  self-respect 
infuses  into  the  mind  an  intense  horror 
of  exposure,  and  a keen  sensitiveness  of 
notoriety  and  ridicule.  It  becomes  the 
enemy  of  extravagances  of  any  kind ; it 
shrinks  from  what  are  called  scenes;  it 
has  no  mercy  on  the  mock-heroic,  on 
pretence  or  egotism,  on  verbosity  in 
language,  or  what  is  called  prosiness  in 
conversation.  It  detests  gross  adulation ; 


not  that  it  tends  at  all  to  the  eradica- 
tion of  the  appetite  to  which  the  flatterer 
ministers,  but  it  sees  the  absurdity  of 
indulging  in  it,  it  understands  the  an- 
noyance thereby  given  to  others,  and  if 
a tribute  must  be  paid  to  the  wealthy 
or  the  powerful,  it  demands  greater 
subtlety  and  art  in  the  preparation.  Thus 
vanity  is  changed  into  a more  danger- 
ous self-conceit,  as  being  checked  in  its 
natural  eruption.  It  teaches  men  to 
suppress  their  feelings  and  to  control 
their  tempers,  and  to  mitigate  both  the 
severity  and  the  tone  of  their  judgments. 
It  prefers  playful  wit  and  satire  in  put- 
ting down  what  is  objectionable,  as  a 
more  refined  and  good-natured,  as  well 
as  a more  effectual  method,  than  the 
expedient  which  is  natural  to  uneducated 
minds.  It  is  from  this  impatience  of 
the  tragic  and  the  bombastic  that  it  is 
now  quietly  but  energetically  opposing 
itself  to  the  unchristian  practice  of 
duelling,  which  it  brands  as  simply  out 
of  taste,  and  as  the  remnant  of  a bar- 
barous age  ; and  certainly  it  seems  like- 
ly to  effect  what  Eeligion  has  aimed  at 
abolishing  in  vain. 

(II.) 

Hence  it  is  that  it  is  almost  a definition 
of  a gentleman  to  say  he  is  one  who 
never  inflicts  pain.  This  discription  is 
both  refined  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  ac- 
curate. He  is  mainly  occupied  in  merely 
removing  the  obstacles  which  hinder 
the  free  and  unembarrassed  action  of 
those  about  him  ; and  he  concurs  with 
their  movements  rather  than  takes  the 
initiative  himself  His  benefits  may  be 
considered  as  parallel  to  what  are  called 
comforts  or  conveniences  in  arrange- 
ments of  a personal  nature;  like  an 
easy-chair  or  a good  fire,  which  do  their 
part  in  dispelling  cold  and  fatigue, 
though  nature  provides  both  means  of 
rest  and  animal  heat  without  them. 
The  true  gentleman  in  like  manner 
carefully  avoids  whatever  may  cause  a 
jar  or  a jolt  in  the  minds  of  those  with 
whom  he  is  cast ; all  clashing  of  opinion 
or  collision  of  feeling,  all  restraint,  or 
suspicion,  or  gloom,  or  resentment ; his 
great  concern  being  to  make  every  one 
at  their  ease  and  at  home.  He  has  his 
eyes  on  all  his  company;  he  is  tender 
towards  the  bashful,  gentle  towards  the 
distant,  and  merciful  towards  the  ab- 
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surd ; he  can  recollect  to  whom  he  is 
speaking ; he  guards  against  unseason- 
able allusions  or  topics  which  may  ir- 
ritate ; he  is  seldom  prominent  in  con- 
versation, and  never  wearisome.  He 
makes  light  of  favors  while  he  does 
them,  and  seems  to  be  receiving  when 
he  is  conferring.  He  never  speaks  of 
himself  except  when  compelled,  never 
defends  himself  by  a mere  retort ; he 
has  no  ears  for  slander  or  gossip,  is 
scrupulous  in  imputing  motives  to  those 
who  interfere  with  him,  and  interprets 
everything  for  the  best.  He  is  never 
mean  or  little  in  his  disputes,  never 
takes  unfair  advantage,  never  mistakes 
personalities  or  sharp  sayings  for  ar- 
guments, or  insinuates  evil  which  he 
dare  not  say  out.  From  a long-sighted 
prudence,  he  observes  the  maxim  of  the 
ancient  sage,  that  we  should  ever  con- 
duct ourselves  towards  our  enemy  as  if 
he  were  one  day  to  be  our  friend.  He 
has  too  much  good  sense  to  be  affronted 
at  insults,  he  is  too  well  employed  to 
remember  injuries,  and  to®  indolent  to 
bear  malice.  He  is  patient,  forbear- 
ing, and  resigned,  on  philosophical 
principles  ; he  submits  to  pain,  because 
it  is  inevitable,  to  bereavement,  because 
it  is  irreparable,  and  to  death,  because 
it  is  his  destiny.  If  he  engages  in  con- 
troversy of  any  kind,  his  disciplined  in- 
tellect preserves  him  from  the  blunder- 
ing discourtesy  of  better,  perhaps,  but 
less  educated  minds,  who  like  blunt 
weapons,  tear  and  hack  instead  of  cut- 
ting clean,  who  mistake  the  point  in 
argument,  waste  their  strength  on  trifles, 
misconceive  their  adversary,  and  leave 
the  question  more  involved  than  they 
find  it.  He  may  be  right  or  wrong  in 
his  opinion,  but  he  is  too  clear-headed 
to  be  unjust;  he  is  as  simple  as  he  is 
forcible,  and  as  brief  as  he  is  decisive. 
Nowhere  shall  we  find  greater  candor, 
consideration,  indulgence ; he  throws 
himself  into  the  minds  of  his  opponents, 
he  accounts  for  their  mistakes.  He 
knows  the  weakness  of  human  reason  as 
well  as  its  strength,  its  province  and  its 
limits.  If  he  be  an  unbeliever,  he  will 
be  too  profound  and  large-minded  to  ri- 
dicule religion  or  to  act  against  it ; he 
is  too  wise  to  be  a dogmatist  or  fanatic 
in  his  infidelity.  He  respects  piety  and 
devotion  ; he  even  supports  institutions 
as  venerable,  beautiful,  or  useful,  to 


which  he  does  not  assent ; he  honors 
the  ministers  of  religion,  and  it  contents 
him  to  decline  its  mysteries  without  as- 
sailing or  denouncing  them.  He  is  a 
friend  of  religious  toleration,  and  that, 
not  only  because  his  philosophy  has 
taught  him  to  look  on  all  forms  of  faith 
with  an  impartial  eye,  but  also  from  the 
gentleness  and  effeminacy  of  feeling,, 
which  is  the  attendant  on  civilization. 

Not  that  he  may  not  hold  a religion 
too,  in  his  own  way,  even  when  he  is 
not  a Christian.  In  that  case  his  reli- 
gion is  one  of  imagination  and  senti- 
ment; it  is  the  embodiment  of  those 
ideas  of  the  sublime,  majestic,  and  beau- 
tiful, without  which  there  can  be  no 
large  philosophy.  Sometimes  he  ac- 
knowledges the  being  of  Cod,  sometimes 
he  invests  an  unknown  principle  or 
quality  with  the  attributes  of  perfec- 
tion. And  this  deduction  of  his  reason, 
or  creation  of  his  fancy,  he  makes  the 
occasion  of  such  excellent  thoughts,  a?:id 
the  starting-point  of  so  varied  and  sys-^ 
tematic  a teaching,  that  he  even  seems 
like  a disciple  of  Christianity  itself. 
From  the  very  accuracy  and  steadiness 
of  his  logical  powers,  he  is  able  to  see 
what  sentiments  are  consistent  in  those 
who  hold  any  religious  doctrine  at 
all,  and  he  appears  to  others  to  feel  and 
to  hold  a whole  circle  of  theological 
truths,  which  exist  in  his  mind  no  other- 
wise than  as  a number  of  deductions. 

Such  are  some  of  the  lineaments  of  the 
ethical  character,  which  the  cultivated 
intellect  will  form,  apart  from  religious 
principle.  (“  Idea  of  a University,”  p. 
204. 


A good  story  of  Gibbon  is  told  in 
the  last  volume  of  “ Moore’s  Memoirs.” 
The  dramatis  personae  were  Lady  Eliz- 
abeth Foster,  Gibbon,  the  historian ; 
and  an  eminent  French  Physician — the 
historian  and  doctor  being  rivals  in 
courting  the  lady’s  favor.  Impatient 
at  Gibbon  occupying  so  much  of  her 
attention  by  his  conversation,  the  doc- 
tor said  crossly  to  him — “ When  Lady 
Foster  is  made  ill  by  your  twaddle  I 
will  cure  her.”  On  which  Gibbon  re- 
plied. “ When  Lady  Foster  is  dead 
from  your  prescriptions  I will  immor- 
talize her.” 
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BY  JOSEPH  K.  FORAN. 


OTTAWA  CITY. 


In  all  countries  wheresoever  situated, 
iced  at  the  pole  or  burning  at  the  line 
the  first  and  grandest  object  is  the  city 
of  all  cities  the  nation’s  capital.  It  may 
he  smaller,  it  may  be  uglier,  it  may  be 
less  favorably  situated  than  any  other 
city  in  the  land,  still  it  is  the  grand  cen- 
tre, the  focus  towards  which  converge 
all  travellers,  all  adventurers,  all  mer- 
chants, in  a word  all  people.  In  every 
country  in  the  world,  and  more  especi- 
ally in  the  European  countries,  the  peo- 
ple go  up  to  the  capital  from  all  points 
— come  down  from  the  capital  to  all  other 
cities.  Even  had  they  to  really  descend 
from  some  fortress  city  that  stands  high 
perched  upon  a mountain  to  the  capital 
of  the  country  which,  we  will  suppose, 
like  a small,  dirty,  unattractive  hole  in 
a low  land — even  then  are  they  going 
up  to  the  capital.  This  may  seem  in 
some  way  strange  to  us — but  to  the 
people  of  the  old  world  it  would  seem 
still  stranger  were  they  to  hear  us  speak- 
ing of  going  down  to  Ottawa,  merely 
because  we  may  by  some  chance  find 
ourselves  higher  up  the  stream  than  the 
capital  of  the  country. 

However,  be  it  up  or  down,  a trip  to 
Ottawa  cannot  be  a lost  trip.  \Ye  might 
spend  with  great  advantage  a day  or 
two  around  the  capital  of  our  country 
and  although  the  city  is  not  as  large  as 
Montreal  or  Quebec,  or  Toronto,  al- 
though it  is  younger  by  far  than  many 
of  our  important  towns,  yet  being  the 
first  by  its  rank  and  position  in  the  land 
it  should  be  the  first  also  to  attract  our 
attention. 

Situated  upon  a rocky  height  and  sur- 
rounded by  most  beautiful  and  variegat- 
ed scenery,  Ottawa,  the  Bytown  of  oth- 
er days,  the  capital  of  to-day  is  a most 
healthy  and  handsome  place.  Divided 
in  two  equal  parts  by  the  Rideau  canal 
which  is  spanned  by  three  fine  bridges 
— two  of  which  are  unsurpassed  in  the 
country  for  strength  and  elegance  of 
construction ; washed  on  the  east  by 
the  waters  of  the  Rideau  river  which 
wends  along  until  it  pitches  itself  into 


the  broad  flood  of  the  Ottawa  at  the 
junction  of  which  rivers  is  seen  the 
beautiful  cilrtain  like  fall  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  stream  ; bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Ottawa  itself,  which  sepa- 
rates the  city  from  Hull  on  the  Lower 
Canada  side  and  surrounded  on  the  West 
and  South  by  vast  tracts  of  splendidly 
cultivated  land  that  stretch  far  off  as 
the  eye  can  scan ; thus  situated  and  en- 
vironed stands  the  Capital  of  Canada. 

Pausing  a moment  on  the  Parliament 
hill  and  glancing  around  us — upon  a 
fine,  calm,  bright  summer  day — we  may 
take  in  at  a glimpse  the  principal  splen- 
dors of  the  surrounding  country.  Off  to 
the  north  on  the  Quebec  side  of  the  riv- 
er extends  a grand  fertile  region  rising 
in  alternate  terraces  of  cultivated  fields 
and  wooded  hills  until  it  is  lost  to  the 
eye  as  it  seems  to  join  the  purple  Laur- 
entides  which  in  their  turn,  becoming 
bluer  and  dimmer  in  the  distance,  roll 
away  in  gigantic  undulation  until  ming- 
ling with  the  clouds  upon  the  azure  hor- 
izon they  are  lost  in  a misty  shroud. 
Westward  along  the  banks  of  the  Grand 
River  the  scene  is  very  fine. 

“ It’s  upland  sloping  deck  the  mountain’s 
side, 

Woods  over  woods  in  gay  theatric  pride.” 

Hearer  and  nearer  from  out  the  green 
woods  and  from  amongst  the  wooded 
island  rolls  the  grand  flood  of  the  Otta- 
wa— until  its  whole  strength  seems  to 
concentrate  in  one  mighty  effort  as  it 
leaps  headlong  into  the  Big  Kettle. 
Roaring  and  hissing  and  tumbling,  now 
dashing  over  the  half-hidden  rocks  now 
eddying  round  the  adamantine  piers, 
now ; — 

“ Like  a horse  unbroken  when  he  first  feels 
the  rein, 

The  maddened  river  struggles  hard  and  toss- 
es it’s  tawny  mane, 

And  bursts  the  curb  that  binds  it — rejoicing 
to  be  free — 

Whirls  on  it’s  mad  career — ” the  ever  mighty 
stream. 

Seen  from  the  city,  no  sight  can  be 
grander  than  the  cataract  of  the  Chau- 
diere.  Imprisoned  within  those  artifi- 
cial walls  built  by  men  of  commerce  and 
enterprise,  the  powerful  flood  seems 
continually  to  seek  the  freedom  it  en- 
joyed in  years  gone  by,  and  the  vain 
efforts  of  the  watery  giant,  but  seem  to 
render  more  beautiful  and  more  terrible 
the  scene. 
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Turning  towards  the  south  and  east 
beneath  us  the  city  extends  its  elegant 
proportions.  Those  wide  streets  with 
here  and  there  rows  of  maple  along  the 
side  walk — those  numberless  church 
spires  rising  upon  all  sides, — those  ma- 
jestic bridges  spanning  the  locks  and  old 
canal, — those  lofty  and  well  built  edifi- 
ces distributed  irregularly  through  the 
city, — those  elegant  walks  and  flowery 
and  grass  covered  parks  that  extend  far 
away  along  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
canal, — those  large  and  grandly  con- 
structed public  institutions  seen  at  a dis- 
tance, and  above  all  that  mighty  and 
noble  pile  of  buildings  beneath  the  sha- 
dow of  which  we  are  standing.  Here 
we  are  upon  the  very  hill  where  so  oft- 
en met  in  deadly  conflict  the  wild  Indian 
of  the  past — where  blazed  the  council 
fire  on  the  young  and  daring,  on  the 
aged  and  wise  ; but — 

The  chief  of  the  Chief  of  the  Ottawa  now 
is  no  more, 

Where  the  council-fire  blazed  on  the  height : 
To-day  towards  the  heavens  sublimely  soar 

The  signals  of  Canada’s  might ; — 

When  the  evening  is  still,  on  the  old  Bar- 
rack-hill, 

Towers  a structure  majestic  and  grand  : 
And  a bright  golden  ray  from  the  god-of-the- 
day— 

Gilds  the  monument  spire  of  the  land.” 

It  would  be  a vain  task  to  now  at- 
tempt a description  of  the  parliament 
buildings  of  Ottawa.  The  subject  is  too 
extensive.  It  would  require  a whole 
essay  to  do  justice  to  those  huge  propor- 
tions, those  elegant  carvings,  those  lof- 
ty towers,  those  gothic  windows  with 
their  many-hued  colors  and  grotesque 
and  quaint  devices — those  sculptures 
rude — as  Keats  tells  us — 

In  ponderous  stone,  devolving  the  mood 
Of  ancient  Nox  ; — then  skeletons  of  man. 

Of  beast,  bethemoth  and  leviathan. 

And  elephant,  and  eagle,  and  huge  jaw 
Of  nameless  monster.” 

And  for  the  interior  of  the  grand  and 
most  elegant  chambers  and  halls  and 
corridors — where  at  every  step  we  stop 
to  gaze  and  contemplate,  now  a beauti- 
ful old  painting  of  some  great  man  of 
our  country,  now  a marble  statue  of  the 
good  Queen  of  the  tritened  empire.  Were 
we  to  dwell  much  longer  near  those 
numberless  objects  of  admiration  we 
might  be  tempted  to  neglect  the  many 
other  places  worthy  of  notice  with 


which  the  Capital  of  our  Dominion 
abounds. 

Between  the  two  bridges,  the  Duffer- 
in  and  Sappeis— stands  the  new  and 
finely  constructed  post-office.  A very 
grand  situation.  Halfway  between  the 
Upper  and  the  Lower  towns,  within  a 
few  paces  of  the  principal  places  of  busi- 
ness and  the  Parliament  House,  opened 
on  the  one  side  to  the  passengers  along 
the  Dufferin  bridge,  on  the  other  to  those 
who  pass  by  the  Sappers’  bridge,  com- 
manding a view  of  the  broad  avenue 
that  for  over  a mile  stretches  off  towards 
the  Eideau  river,  the  post  office  is  truly 
a model. 

The  City  hall  is  another  edifice  very 
worthy  of  notice.  Altho’  smaller  in 
proportions  it  resembles  somewhat  the 
grand  City  hall  of  Montreal.  It  is  built 
on  a square  facing  which  stands  the 
Union  House  on  the  one  side,  the  back 
of  the  Eusseil  House  on  the  other  and 
two  very  handsome  churches,  one  of 
which  is  the  Baptist  Tabernacle  on  the 
third.  There  on  the  site  of  the  old  City 
hall  building,  immortalized  by  the  poem 
of  Wm.  P.  Lett,  Esq.,  this  handsome 
construction  “ with  grandeur  marks  the 
scene.” 

The  Catholic  Cathedral  otherwise 
known  as  the  old  French  Church  and 
now  a Basilica  Minor  thanks  to  the  en- 
ergy and  affectionate  remembrance  of 
the  present  bishop,  the  Eight  Eev.  Dr. 
Duhamel,  is  a fine  old  type  and  now  aft- 
er its  many  improvements  both  inside 
and  outside  is  a fine  new  type  of  a beau- 
tiful church.  From  all  sides  and  all 
places  around  Ottawa  the  traveller  can 
ever  perceive  the  two  spires  of  the  Cath- 
olic Basilica  rising  high  over  the  sur- 
rounding buildings  and  like  the  indeces 
of  truth  pointing  continually  to  the  re- 
gion of  bliss  that  lies  away  beyond  the 
blue  dome  of  Nature’s  grand  temple. 

Amongst  other  buildings  both  public 
and  private  the  Collegiate  Institute  and 
the  convent  generally  known  as  the 
Gloucester  street  convent  are  wellworthy 
of  a passing  notice.  And  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  elegant  constructions 
in  the  city  is  the  College  of  Ottawa,  our 
institution,  where  knowledge  and  piety 
and  energy  seem  combined  and  wherein 
a first  class  education  is  afforded  all 
those  who  seek  learning  within  its  walls. 
The  August  number  of  The  Harp  con- 
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tains  a full  account  of  this  establishment 
and  its  many  advantages.  We  will, 
therefore,  pass  on  as  our  space  is  limited 
to  another  old  and  venerable  institution, 
one  which  dates  its  origin  from  the  very 
birth  of  the  city.  We  refer  to  the  Con- 
vent ot  Notre  Dame  du  Sacre  Coeur 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Gray 
Nuns,  otherwise  known  as  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  One  branch  of  this  congrega- 
tion is  the  Novitiate  which  is  better 
known  to  the  olden  inhabitants  as  the 
Lower  Town  Convent  on  the  corner  ol 
Sussex  and  Bolton  streets  beside  the 
General  hospital  which  is  likewise  un- 
der the  care  of  these  good  nuns,  stands 
the  old  convent ; a large,  well  built  stone 
edifice,  an  ornament  and  at  the  same 
time  a treasure  for  the  city.  The  second 
branch  of  this  establishment  is  on  Bi- 
deau  street  which  is  one  of  the  principal 
and  grandest  streets  in  Ottawa.  This 
Eideau  street  convent  is  the  place 
where  the  sistei  s hold  their  classes  and 
boarding-school.  A very  nice  building 
well  aired,  well  constructed,  well  sur- 
rounded, so  far  as  the  exterior  is  concern- 
ed. But  it  is  in  the  interior  alone  that 
we  can  know  the  real  worth  of  the  es- 
tablishment. Here  is  given  by  very 
learned  and  accomplished  ladies,  a good 
and  thorough  course  of  instruction.  Here 
are  taught  painting,  music,  drawing  and 
above  all  that  universally  admired  ac- 
complishment, domestic  economy.  Blen- 
ding the  useful  and  the  pleasant  as  these 
good  nuns  alone  can  do  so  well  this  is 
in  truth  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stitutions of  the  city  and  certainly  the 
one,  if  any  there  is,  most  worthy  of  no- 
tice, both  on  account  of  its  age  and  the 
amount  of  good  which  it  has  ever  done 
both  in  the  capital  and  throughout  the 
surroundings. 

Such  are  some  of  the  principal  places 
of  interest  in  and  around  Ottawa.  We 
might  dwell  much  longer  upon  each  and 
all  of  those  points  so  briefly  marked  out 
and  might  even  show  forth  numberless 
other  objects  of  attraction  which  embel- 
lish our  capital.  But  circumstances 
will  not  permit.  However  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  city  can  testify 
to  our  correctness  in  all  we  have  said 
and  those  who  have  never  seen  the  cap- 
ital may  perhaps  be  inspired  by  the 
happy  idea  of  making  someday  or  other 
a pilgrimage  there.  And  if  we  might 


be  permitted  to  suggest  a date  we  would 
advise  them  to  come  upon  that  grand 
occasion  which  every  year  takes  place 
when  like  the  pilgrims  of  old  to  Mecca, 
from  every  country  in  the  Dominion 
bur  great  ones  hasten  to  meet  in  the 
grand  Council  Hall  of  the  country.  Ot- 
tawa is  advancing  in  proportion  as  our 
country  advances  and  in  the  not  distant 
future  it  will  doubtlessly  be  a city  of 
very  great  importance  both  from  a com- 
mercial standpoint  and  in  every  other 
way.  May  the  banner  that  was  planted 
upon  the  topmost  tower  of  her  Parlia- 
ment House  on  the  1st  of  July  1867  long 
wave  in  triumph  over  this  free  and  glo- 
rious land.  And  may  the  Nation  itself 
like  Beattie’s  Minstrel,  feel, — 

‘‘  Supremely  blest,  if  to  their  portion  fall 
Health,  competence,  and  peace  and  glory.” 


COEEESPONDBNOE. 


Letter  from  the  Nun  of  Kenmare. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Harp  : 

Dear  Sir, — x^gain  I am  obliged  to 
come  with  an  appeal  from  the  poor  in 
Ireland  to  the  well-off  in  America,  for 
our  harvests  have  failed,  our  potatoes 
are  gone,  the  turf  is  rotten  from  the 
wet,  and  famine  and  fever  are  staring 
us  in  the  face  in  every  direction.  God 
has  made  charity  the  grace  by  which 
He  will  crown  His  own  at  the  Day  of 
Judgment,  and  the  doing  or  not  doing 
of  works  of  mercy  the  test  of  His  favor 
and  reward.  I come  then  to  ask  every 
reader  of  The  Harp  to  do  one  good 
work  for  which  he  or  she  will  he  per- 
fectly certain  to  receive  a reward  which 
will  not  be  for  a day  or  a year,  but  for 
ever  and  ever. 

I do  not  care  to  mix  up  personal  mo- 
tives with  a motive  so  sublime  as  the 
doing  of  an  act  the  glory  of  which  will 
last  for  all  eternity,  but  God  is  so  good 
that  He  not  only  allows  us  to  love  qne 
another,  but  also  rewards  us  for  loving 
one  another,  so  I will  venture  to  appeal 
to  the  thousands  of  readers  of  my  books 
in  America,  and  will  ask  them  also  for 
the  sake  of  any  good  they  have  obtained 
from  these  books,  and  for  any  love  they 
have  for  the  writer  of  them,  to  come 
now  to  my  assistance.  Yes,  I will  ven- 
ture to  appeal  to  bishops  and  priests  as 
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well  as  to  seculars  in  your  great  land, 
and  I implore  of  each  to  send  some  little 
help  to  this  forsaken  place  in  Ireland, 
where  we  can  get  no  assistance,  and 
have  not  the  means  which  other  Con- 
vents have  for  obtaining  help—rQjnem- 
ber  I only  ask  help  to  give  employment 
to  those  who  are  imploring  for  work  to 
save  them  from  starvation,  and  they 
know  I cannot  bear  to  see  them  suffer 
without  an  effort  to  do  something  for 
them.  In  return  I offer  them  the  con- 
stant fervent  prayers  of  my  devoted  sis- 
ters in  religion  who  will  not  cease  to 
pray  for  every  benefactor  as  long  as 
they  live,  and  in  truth,  I may  say,  after 
their  decease, — for  this  very  day  some 
of  the  Sisters  said  to  me  of  their  own 
accord,  “ we  will  pray  for  those  who 
help  us,  not  only  in  this  world,  but  when 
we  go  to  our  Lord,”  and  I know  how 
faithful  they  will  be  to  their  word. 

We  have  had  bad  typhus  fever  here  for 
some  time,  the  result,  as  we  are  assured 
by  high  sanitaiy  authority,  of  the  great 
distress  which  prevailed  here  last  win- 
ter. Those  who  know  what  an  epide- 
mic of  typhus  fever  is  will  understand 
how  we  need  alms  to  help  the  sick, 
those  who  are  struggling  into  convales- 
eence,  and  still  more  the  widow  and  the 
orphan.  I met  this  day  a case  of  which, 
if  I give  the  even  simple  particulars, 
they  might  be  almost  questioned,  yet, 
I can  personally  vouch  for  their  abso- 
lute accuracy. 

Several  of  the  Sisters  were  sitting  to- 
day working  in  the  community  room, 
as  we  are  not  allowed  to  have  the 
schools  open  on  account  of  the  fever, 
lest  the  children  should  give  the  infec- 
tion to  each  other,  when  we  heard  low, 
wailing  moans  at  the  enclosure  door. 
Going  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter, 
we  found  a comparatively  young  woman 
at  the  enclosure  door  in  an  abandon- 
ment of  grief  Herhusb  and,  Tadg-an-da- 
died  last  night  of  the  fever,  and 
she  was  left  with  seven  children,  the 
youngest  a baby  one  fortnight  old.  Such 


* Teig  of  the  two  mothers ! I must  admit 
that  poor  Teig  (God  rest  his  soul)  had  hazy 
ideas  of  political  economy.  He  tried  to  sup- 
port both  his  mother  and  grandmother,  as 
he  called  both  ‘^mother”  he  obtained  this 
soubriquet,  not  unnecessary  where  there  are 
so  many  O’Sullivans  and  McCarthys,  that  a 
distinguishing  name  becomes  unavoidable. 


sorrow  and  such  resignation  I have 
rarely  seen.  What  could  I do  but  put 
my  arms  round  the  poor  creature  and 
try  to  comfort  her.  One  of  the  Sisters 
said  something  about  her  seven  little 
children,  and  it  was  then  the  beautiful, 
and,  if  I may  say  so,  unconscious  faith 
broke  out.  “ Sure,  dear,  I gave  them 
all  to  Gpd  and  His  Blessed  Mother, 
when  he  died  last  night.”  Oh,  rich  faith 
that  abounds  in  poverty  and  triumphs 
in  weakness  ! The  woman  was  dazed 
with  grief.  She  said  very  little,  but 
all  she  did  say  were  words  of  faith 
and  hope  and  charity,  and  prayers  for 
her  dead  hushanc^  “May  the  Lord 
open  the  gates  of  heaven  to  him  this 
day  ” broke  front  her  again  and  again. 
I am  afraid  I must  plead  guilty  to  a 
strong  partiality,  for  my  own  people, 
but  if  those  who  had  not  heard  sponta- 
neous prayers  for  the  dead  breaking 
forth  from  the  lips  of  the  poor  Irish, 
once  heard  them,  I think  they  would 
forgive  me.  There  is  a vivid  faith  in 
their  petitions  and  a realization  of  the 
glories  at  the  other  side  of  the  “ gates” 
which  they  ask  to  have  opened,  that 
does  one’s  soul  good  to  hear. 

We  are  about  to  have  a winter  here 
of  the  most  unexampled  severity  and 
distress.  We  want  to  give  employment 
during  the  winter,  the  best  form  of 
charity,  so  as  to  prevent  at  least  a little 
of  the  terrible  misery  which  must  come. 
We  want  to  begin  to  build  a Home  for 
homeless  girls,  and  thus  a double  good 
may  be  done,  as  it  will  give  employment. 
Will  not  the  little  children  and  the  girls 
of  America  help  us  ; they  might  if  they 
set  to  work  with  a good  will.  A dollar 
collected  here  and  there  in  cents,  would 
soon  come  up  to  a good  sum  of  money. 
And  perhaps  God  may  inspire  some  one 
who  reads  this  to  send  a great  many 
dollars  to  lay  the  foundation  stone. 

I ask  the  American  printers  and  book- 
binders who  are  in  good  employment  to 
help  me.  I have  just  had  an  appeal 
from  the  printers  and  book-binders  in 
Dublin  to  give  them  employment,  they 
tell  me  they  are  suffering  severely 
from  the  hard  times  and,  alas,  I know- 
it  to  be  true.  They  say  in  their  address 
to  me  : “ knowing  that  you  have  largely 
patronized  the  Irish  printers  in  the  past, 
we  take  this  liberty  of  now  writing  to 
you  in  the  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to 
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furnish  us  with  some  employment.  We 
helieve  you  are  generally  engaged  in  lit- 
erary work  of  some  kind,  and  we  know 
that  you  take  an  interest  in  us  and  can 
feel  for  us  in  our  present  need.  A great 
number  of  our  body  are  out  of  employ- 
ment and  others  only  working  half-time. 
Having  already  benefited  from  printing 
and  binding  many  of  your  well  known 
books,  we  would  be  thankful  if  you 
could  again  give  us  employment.  Thank- 
ing you  for  your  kindly  feeling  in  keep- 
ing the  work  in  this  country.” 

There  are  5,000  in  this  trade  in  Dublin 
I cannot  refuse  to  help  people,  above  all 
I cannot  bear  to  see  men  who  are  will- 
ing and  anxious  to  work,  wanting  em- 
ployment. 

Many  of  your  honored  and  learned 
bishops  and  priests  will  know  the  name 
of  my  revered  bishop,  the  Most  Eev. 
Dr.  McCarthy,  for  so  many  years  Yice- 
President  of  St.  Patrick’s  College,  May- 
nooth.  He  writes  to  me,  “ 1 am  de- 
lighted to  learn  that  your  next  work, 
The  Life  of  Our  Blessed  Lady,  is  al- 
ready far  advanced.  As  there  is  no 
good  English  book  on  this  great  subject, 
your  pious  zeal  will  supply  a pressing 
want  for  English  readers.  The  labor  is 
above  your  strength,  but  you  are  ready, 
I am  sure,  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  pro- 
mote devotion  to  the  Mother  of  G-od.” 

I want  to  put  this  book  in  the 
printers  hands,  but  the  times  are  so 
bad  for  selling  books,  I dare  not,  unless 
I can  get  some  help.  So  come  to  the 
rescue  good  pressmen  of  America,  and 
help  me  to  give  employment,  and  to 
publish  this  book  for  the  honor  of  the 
Mother  of  Giod. 

I hope  soon  to  receive  some  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands,  of  letters  with 
help.  I am  sure  every  one  who  reads 
this  will  do  a little,  and  I will  not  fail 
to  make  a return  of  some  kind  in  the 
shape  of  some  souvenir  of  old  Ireland, 
suitable  to  each  kind  donor. 

Yours  very  gratefully, 
Sister  Mary  Francis  Clare. 

Convent  of  Poor  Clares,  Ken  mare, 
Co.,  Kerry,  Ireland. 

P.S. — I beg  also  for  the  love  of  God 
that  help  may  be  sent  very  quickly. 
Severe  frost  has  already  set  in,  and  I 
want  to  get  in  a store  of  meal  and  coal 
to  give  out  weekly  to  those  who  are 


utterly  destitute,  through  no  fault  of 
their  own,  and  who  have  not  even  a sod 
of  turf,  it  is  all  destroyed  by  the  wet 
summer. 


ABEOGATIOK  OF  THE  ACT  OF 
UKIOK. 


(^Dublin  Irishman.') 

The  English  Press  has  issued  a kind  of 
manifesto  of  war  against  Ireland ; and 
we  welcome  it  warmly.  The  people 
who  undertake  such  a task  as  that  will 
quickly  discover  that  there  will  be  no 
shrinking  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 
The  further  they  go,  the  plainer  they 
are,  the  more  prompt,  frank,  and  hearty 
will  be  tho  response  of  the  Irish  Nation. 

The  Saxon  scribes  say  that  Ireland 
has  too  many  Eepresentatives  in  the 
London  Parliament.  So  say  we — far 
too  many.  They  say  a score  of  them, 
at  least,  ought  to  be  struck  off,  and 
make  no  more  an  appearance  within  the 
walls  of  Westminster.  We  go  as  far, 
and  farther — five  times  as  far — and  de- 
clare that  five  score  and  three  Irish 
Eepresentatives  should  be  struck  off  the 
London  List,  and  forbidden  to  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  London  Legislature. 
Move  one,  move  all.  There  must  be  no 
petty  maiming  here ; the  blow  must  fall 
not  on  one  limb,  but  on  the  whole  body 
of  the  Eepresentation. 

England  and  Wales  have  “ four  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  Eepresentatives.” 
Scotland  has  “ sixty  Eepresentatives.” 
Great  Britain  altogether  have  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty- three  Eepresentatives. 
To  meet  these  there  go  from  Ireland 
one  hundred  and  three  Eepresentatives 
— less  than  one-fifth,  between  one-fifth 
and  one-sixth,  of  the  number  of  our  op- 
ponents ! The  disproportion  is  great : 
it  is  made  vaster  by  the  fact  that  owing 
to  electoral  arts,  a considerable  propor- 
tion of  these  so-called  Irish  Eepresent- 
atives are  in  reality,  nominees  of  Eng- 
land, and  Eepresentatives  of  English 
Interests. 

But  Naboth's  small  vineyard  was  an 
eyesore  to  the  tyrant,  and  that  Jezebel 
— the  London  Press — is  urging  that  Ire- 
land should  be  robbed  of  her  vines  in 
detail.  They  are  not,  in  truth,  very 
fertile  vines  ; the  enforced  transplanta- 
tion cankers  and  corrupts  them.  But 
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they  have  the  name  of  being  Irish,  and 
that  is  enough  to  make  the  robbery  de- 
sirable. 

What  our  enemies  think  they  could 
gain  by  this  proposed  plunder  is  some- 
what beyond  our  powers  to  conceive. 
Do  they  fancy  that  they  will  maim  Ire- 
land, by  mutilating  the  Eepresentation 
that  sits  in  their  alien  Parliament  ? Do 
they  imagine  that  they  will  weaken 
Ireland,  by  stopping  this  influx  of  Irish- 
ihen  into  the  British  Legislature  ? 

They  are  egregiously  mistaken.  Their 
effort,  if  successful,  would  result  in  hin- 
dering an  outflow  of  strength,  in  stop- 
ping a waste  of  force,  in  giving  back 
some  lost  men  to  Ireland. 

The  result  would  be  good,  but  the  in- 
tention is  evil,  offensive,  and  outraging. 
We  have  a right  to  regard  it  as  a pur- 
posed act  of  political  plunder,  and  to  re- 
sent it  as  a deliberate  act  of  insulting 
tyranny. 

By  that  Charter  of  Bobbers — the  so- 
called  Act  of  Union — it  was  stipulated 
that  Ireland  should  possess  a flxed  num- 
ber of  representatives  in  the  conjoined 
Parliaments.  That  was,  in  form,  at  all 
events,  a Treaty  between  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  two  Nations.  To  enact  it,  it 
was  necessary  that  a majority  of  the 
Irish  representatives  should  give  their 
assent.  Its  provisions  cannot  be  an- 
nulled by  a mere  majority  of  English  or 
Scotch  members — in  other  words,  by  a 
mere  majority  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment. ^ 

The  contrary  may  be  asserted  by  the 
British,  and  they  may  even  act  upon 
the  assertion.  That,  however,  will  only 
put  their  conduct  in  conformity  with 
their  past,  and  prove  to  demonstration 
before  the  world  that  they  prefer  brute 
force  to  justice. 

This  point  has  never  been  properly 
put : it  has  always  been  systematically 
ignored.  Of  course  we  can  make 
allowance  for  ignorance,  and  for  the 
weakness  of  understandings  which  are 
imposed  upon  by  words.  But  we  can- 
not conceive  ot  men  omitting  to  mark 
and  maintain  the  rights  of  their  country, 
even  that  poor  remnant  which  was  laid 
on  the  parchment  of  the  Union,  that  it 
might  not  seem  altogether  as  black  as 
Erebus. 

Our  argument  is  this:  Taking  the 

Act  of  Union  for  what  it  is  worth,  it  is 


a Treaty  between  two  kingdoms.  To 
give  it  validity  it  was  necessary,  on  this 
side,  that  a majority  of  the  Irish  Bepre- 
sentatives  should  assent  to  all  its  provi- 
sions. Being  a Treaty  between  two 
Powers,  its  stipulations  cannot  be 
annihilated  at  the  will  of  one  of  the  high 
contracting  pa]*ties.  Otherwise  a treaty 
would  have  no  meaning,  and  be  a farce. 
Hence,  if  it  were  required  to  annul  any 
one  of  its  provisions,  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely requisite  to  get  the  assent  of  a 
majority  ot  the  Irish  Bepresentation. 

To  assert  the  contrary  is  to  maintain 
that  those  statesmen  who  engaged  in 
the  work  of  drawing  up  this  professedly 
solemn  Treaty,  in  preparing  its  stipula- 
tions, and  in  sanctioning  its  provisions, 
were  all  imbeciles  and  idiots.  If  a Brit- 
ish majority  in  the  conjoined  Parlia- 
ments could  upset  every  arrangement, 
any  arrangement  was  futile.  If  they 
had  so  much  as  dreamed  that  it  could 
be  thought  that  a British  majority  in 
the  united  Parliaments  could,  next  day, 
annihilate  every  agreement  which  they 
had  come  to,  and  destroy  every  stipula- 
tion they  had  inserted,  they  would  not 
have  taken  the  trouble  to  draft  so  elab- 
orate a document.  All  that  would  have 
been  required,  on  this  theory,  would  be 
a short  Act  declaring  that  the  Irish 
representation  was  henceforth  amalga- 
mated with  that  of  Britain. 

There  are  stipulations  in  the  Act  of 
Union.  These  were  made  to  bind 
whom  ? The  British  Legislature,  They 
cannot,  therefore,  be  annulled  by  the 
British  members. 

The  assent  of  a majority  of  the  Irish 
members  is  absolutely  required. 
Whether  they  sit  in  College  Green  or  in 
Westminster,  they  still  form  the  Irish 
Bepresentation.  Their  assent  is  as 
much  required  to  the  annulment  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  Act  as  was  that  of 
their  predecessors  to  the  insertion  of 
these  stipulations. 

One  of  these  stipulations  refer  to  the  , 
number  of  Irish  members,  and,  fixing 
the  Bepresentation,  should  be  jealously 
guarded  by  them.  The  present  English  i 
proposal  to  strike  off  a fifth  of  the  Irish  I 
members,  and  so  to  mutilate  the  Irish  ' 
Bepresentation,  should  be  firmly  met, 
and  plainly  declared  to  be  a proposal  to  i 
abrogate  the  Act  of  Union.  ^ 

They  should  not,  we  hold,  conde-, 
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scend  to  oppose  any  measure  to  this 
effect  in  any  way  whatsoever.  That 
would  be  altogether  unwise  and  impoli- 
tic. That  might,  perhaps,  succeed  in 
hindering  it  by  obstructive  tactics;  but 
that  would  mean  that  they  would  hin- 
der their  return  to  College-Grreen.  One 
course  only  is  clear  and  honorable. 
They  should  embody  a statement  of 
their  convictions  in  a formal  Manifesto 
— emphatically  declaring  that  the  des- 
truction of  this  stipulation  without 
their  consent  is  tantamount  to  an  abro- 
gation of  the  Union — and,  when  the 
deed  is  done,  they  should  formally  re- 
tire from  the  British  Parliament  and 
convoke  a Conventional  Assembly  in 
the  Irish  Capital. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  this  country, 
and,  indeed,  of  most  countries  so 
oppressed,  that  the  high  lines  of  states- 
manship commands  less  attention  than 
the  more  immediate  and  striking  cries 
of  the  day.  We  attribute  to  this  defect 
the  fact  that  the  great  question  of  the 
international  relations  between  Ireland 
and  England  are  far  less  spoken  of  than 
the  questions  of  social  reforms,  which, 
if  urgent,  need  not  be  eclipsing. 

Of  course  the  orator  is  tempted  to 
speak  that  which  he  believes  will  inter- 
est his  audience,  to  talk  education  to 
the  clergy,  trade  to  the  merchant,  land 
to  the  farmer — which  may  each  be  an 
excellent  topic  in  its  way,  and  yet  be 
only  part  of  a greater  question.  This, 
perhaps,  comes  of  addressing  people  in 
sections — for  thus  a tendency  to  take 
merely  a class  or  sectional  view  is  de- 
veloped. It  may  be  necessary,  it  may 
be  good  to  take  that  view — but  it  is  a 
grievous  fault  to  take  that  view  only. 

The  development  of  the  larger  view 
requires  a larger  platform — Ireland  is 
the  audience  where  the  national  ques- 
tion is  to  be  discussed,  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  few  minds  as  well  as  few 
voices  are  adapted  to  so  vast  an  audi- 
ence. Hence  it  is  that  the  more  easy 
method  is  adopted  of  attending  chiefly, 
if  not  exclusively,  to  small  fragmentary 
matters,  and  evading  or  deferring  the 
national  question. 

If  it  had  been  otherwise,  most  assured- 
ly the  question  of  the  abrogation  of  the 
Act  of  Union  would  have  been  discussed 
before  this.  It  is  a sufficiently  impor- 


tant one.  Take  it  for  what  it  professes 
to  be,  it  is  a treaty  between  two  Pow- 
ers ; it  could  not  have  come  into  force 
without  the  assent  of  a majority  of  the 
Legislature  in  Dublin  and  of  that  in 
London.  According  to  the  British 
view,  it  is  the  legal  force. 

The  Irish  view  is  altogether  different, 
and  rightly  so,  because  the  members  of 
that  Legislature  were  elected  to  make 
laws  in  Dublin,  not  to  destroy  their  law- 
making assembly.  They  were  com- 
missioned to  follow  a political  life,  not 
to  commit  political  suicide.  Their  act 
in  abolishing  that  which  they  had  no 
right  to  abolish,  but  which  they  had 
been  strictly  charged  to  mainrain,  is 
therefore  plainly  null  and  void.  French 
members  would  not  more  clearly  go  be- 
yond their  “ mandat.”  if  by  a majority 
they  voted  the  annexation  of  their  Par- 
liament to  that  of  Berlin.  They  would 
be  guillotined  who  attempted  it.  The 
corrupted  Irish  members  ought  to  have 
been  executed  along  with  the  corrupt- 
ers. Grattan  said  only  half  the  truth 
when  he  declared: — “There  are  no 
good  Ministers  in  Ireland,  because  there 
is  no  axe  in  Ireland.” 

But,  let  us  take  the  British  view,  and 
judging  Britain  by  that,  let  us  see  how 
stands  the  case.  Granting,  then,  that 
the  Act  of  Union  is  a legal  document, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  does  it  still 
exist,  and  how  may  it  be  annulled  ? 

A Treaty  of  this  kind  may  obviously 
be  ended  by  the  mutual  consent  of  the 
two  high  contracting  parties.  This  re- 
quires no  argument.  If  America  and 
England  had  entered  into  a treaty  con- 
cerning their  international  relations 
they  could  at  any  time  dissolve  their 
partnership  by  mutual  consent. 

But,  again,  a Treaty  of  this  kind  may 
be  annulled  by  any  overt  act  on  either 
side,  amounting  to  a breach  of  any 
stipulation  contained  in  it.  A Treaty  is 
like  a specimen  of  the  recently  invented 
hardened  glass,  broken  in  part  the 
whole  of  it  explodes  . into  powder.  It 
is,  of  course,  incompatible  with  the 
very  idea  of  a contract  that  one  party 
to  it  may  select,  at  his  own  wanton 
will,  which  clause  he  will  respect  and 
which  he  will  trample  on. 

How,  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  peruse  the  nefarious  document  termed 
the  Act  of  Union  will  see  that  it  con- 
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tains  numerous  stipulations.  They 
were  made  to  hind,  or  they  mean  noth- 
ing. They  were  made  to  bind  the 
British  Legislators,  oi;  their  very  exist- 
ence would  have  been  as  absurd  as  use- 
less. 

If  the  British  Legislators  break  any 
one  of  these  without  the  formal  consent 
of  a majority  of  the  Irish  Legislators — 
the  present  representatives  of  the  Irish 
Parliament — then,  necessarily,  the  Act 
of  Union  falls  asunder,  like  exploded 
glass. 

We  pointed  out  that  this  result  would 
happen  if,  for  instance,  the  hostile  Eng- 
lish proposal  of  reducing  the  number  of 
Irish  Bepresentatives  were  carried  into 
effect,  against  the  protests  of  the  Irish 
Legislators.  It  was  expressly  stipula- 
ted, in  the  so-called  Act  of  Union,  that 
Ireland  should  have  a number  of  Eepre- 
sentatives,  fixed  at  one  hundred  and  five 
— consequently,  that  stipulation  would 
be  glaringly  broken,  and  the  Act  ren- 
dered void,  if  the  said  hostile  proposal 
were  carried  through  the  London  Par- 
liament by  the  British  Legislators. 

This  is  the  high  ground  that  the 
Irish  members  should  take,  and  would 
take  if  they  had  thoroughly  preserved 
the  traditions  of  Grattan,  and  realized 
perfectly  the  feeling  that  they  are  the 
Bepresentatives  of  a Nation.  It  is 
pitiable  to  see  that  several  of  them  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  down 
to  discuss  the  details  of  the  proposition, 
as  though  it  were  a clause  in  an  English 
Beform  Act,  instead  of  meeting  it  as 
Irish  Bepresentatives  ought  only  to 
meet  it.  Instead  of  upholding  their 
dignity  as  Ambassadors,  they  descend 
to  the  role  of  clerks  in  England’s  ante- 
chamber. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  English  will 
demur  to  our  position  as  regards  this 
question.  We  cannot  as  yet  conceive 
what  pretexts  they  could  possibly,  al- 
lege in  the  place  of  reasons,  beyond  the 
old  statement  that  Parliament  is  omni- 
potent. That,  however,  would  be  mis- 
applied. Parliament  may  be  omnipo- 
tent over  its  own  legislation,  to  amend 
or  undo  it— but,  certainly,  it  cannot 
alter  the  clauses  of  a Treaty  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  parties  to  that 
Treaty.  British  Legislators  cannot  rid 
themselves  of  stipulations  made  to  bind 
British  Legislators,  unless  with  the 


concurrence  and  distinct  consent  of  the 
Bepresentatives  of  those  on  whose  be- 
half such  stipulations  were  inserted.  In 
this  case  the  formal  assent  of  the  Irish 
Legislators  must  be  obtained. 

But  we  doubt  whether  there  would 
be  such  a demur  to  this  proposition  of 
ours  as  might  be  supposed.  Nay,  aU 
ready  the  idea  that  the  Act  of  Union 
can  be  broken  by  a breach  of  one  of  its 
stipulations  by  the  British  Parliament 
has  been  admitted  by  the  English  mind.. 
It  is,  in  fact,  too  self-evident  to  be  ig- 
nored, except,  perhaps,  by  some  of  our 
own  feeble  friends. 

The  following  extract  from  a letter^ 
inserted  prominently  in  the  Fall  Mall 
Gazette;  concedes  and  establishes  our 
argument.  After  mentioning  that  in 
“ a large  mixed  company  ” he  heard 
Englishmen  denouncing  Ireland,  the 
writer  proceeds  to  prove  our  position  : 

“The  speaker  went  on  to  say  that,  in  his 
judgment,  both  in  law  and  equity,  the  Union 
had  been  repealed  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Gov- 
ernment. He  put  the  case  in  this  way  : The 
Irish  Church,  by  the  sixth  article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Union,  was  made  an  essential  part 
of  the  Union.  In  destroying  the  Irish 
Church,  Mr.  Gladstone  unconsciously  des- 
troyed the  Union.  He  said  that  he  should 
be  glad  to  get  those  Irishmen  (indeed,  he 
used  another  word  than  ‘ men  ’ out  of  the 
House  of  Commons ; he  said  that  they  had 
been  at  the  beck  of  any  Minister,  for  any 
mischief,  who  choose  to  purchase  their  aid 
by  any  job  for  any  measure,  however  des- 
tructive of  the  kingdom  in  general  and  Ire- 
land in  particular.  He  gave  as  an  instance 
the  conduct  of  the  Irish  members  and  their 
support  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  free  trade 
measures  in  1846,  from  which  Ireland  is  now 
sojustly  suffering.  He  observed,  in  the  course 
of  talk,  that  he  saw  no  need  of  an  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  even  if  the  Union  were 
repealed — that  Ireland  would  be  much  better 
ruled  by  an  English  and  Scotch  Parliament, 
without  any  Irish  members.  I confess  that 
personally  I have  long  held  similar  opinions 
without  venturing  to  announce  them — as 
being  too  unpopular  for  publicity.  But  my 
point  is  this  : nobody  had  anything  to  say  to 
the  contrary — and  that  in  a mixed  company 
of  all  sorts  of  people,  except  Irish.  Now,  I 
w^ould  have  the  Irish  ponder  this  little  story, 
and  consider  that  if  the  British  public  is 
provoked  a trifle  further  it  may  be  sufficient- 
ly aggravated  to  put  some  deep  policv  into 
action  now  not  often  publicly  avowed.” 

We  need  not  trouble  about  the  ani- 
mus of  the  writer.  It  is  all  the  better 
that  he  should  be  full  of  animosity  to- 
wards us.  Perhaps  it  is  not  altogether 
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his  fault  that  he  is  so  dense  as  not  to 
: perceive  the  full  drift  of  his  argument, 

and  so  feeble-minded  as  to  fancy  that 
what  he  intends  as  a threat  to  deter  us 
must  count  as  a bait  to  stimulate  our 
people.  Since  the  result  of  provoking 
the  British  public  a trifle  further  may 
be  to  make  them  recognize  that  the  Act 
of  Union  not  only  can  be,  but  has  been 
broken,  then  provocation  of  the  British 
[ public  must  not  fail,  until  that  public  be 
:i  aggravated  to  a point  of  acknowledging 

I justice. 

As  to  the  talk  about  the  ruling  of 
Ireland  by  the  English  and  Scotch  Par- 
I liament  merely,  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  notice  it  seriously  when  the  deed  is 
I dared.  The  mysterious  Englishman 
I quoted  may  see  no  need  of  an  Irish 
ij  Parliament,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Irish  E"ation  may  see  no  need  of  alien 
tyrants. 


“ The  Life  of  Our  Lord  and  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  and  of  His  Blessed 
Mother,  translated  and  adapted 
from  the  Original  of  Eev.  L.  0. 
Businger,  by  Eev.  Eichard  Brennan, 
M.  A.,  L.L.D.,  etc.”— Large  4to.,  to 
be  completed  in  38  parts,  at  25c. 
each.  Benziger  Bros.,  New  York, 
Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 

Here  is  a book  for  every  Catholic 
family.  It  is  a holy  and  wholesome 
thought  to  teach  infant  lips  to  lisp  the 
sacred  name  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  wh}^ 
should  not  the  child’s  first  reading-book, 
by  the  fireside,  be  the  life  of  his  Divine 
Saviour  and  Blessed  Mother.  Is  there 
any  story  more  beautiful  ? — Can  any  be 
more  captivating  than  the  life  of  Him 
who  said,  “ Suffer  little  children  to  come 
unto  Me  ?”  Can  parents  read  any  his- 
tory more  interesting  and  instructive  ? 
And— speaking  now  of  Father  Brennan’s 
work  in  particular,  of  which  18  parts 
have  been  isshed — we  can  only  supple- 
ment our  former  notices  of  the  work  by 
adding  that  it  excels  anything  that  has 
of  late  years  come  from  the  Catholic 
press,  in  purity  of  style,  the  number, 
beauty,  and  richness  of  its  illustrations, 
quality  of  paper,  and  clearness  of  letter- 
press,  whilst  in  cheapness  it  has  no  rival. 
We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  publishers 
are  meeting  with  that  success  their  en- 
terprise so  richly  merits. 


CADUC’S  GEAYE. 


A Legend  of  the  Upper  Ottawa. 


BY  J.  K.  F. 

About  half  way  between  Ottawa  City 
and  the  town  of  Pembroke  there  is  in 
the  Ottawa  river  a great  rapid  known 
as  the  Calumet.  To  the  lumbermen  up- 
on the  Upper  Ottawa  this  was  ever  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  of  places  through 
which  the}^  had  to  pass  with  their  tim- 
ber. Speak  to  the  lumberman  of  other 
days  and  even  of  to-day  and  before  you 
have  conversed  a minute  with  him  upon 
the  subject  of  shanty  life  he  will  tell  you 
of  the  many  dangerous  passes  from  the 
famous  Roche  Gapitaine  to  the  yet  for- 
midable Long  8ault.  And  first  and 
above  all  other  places  the  great  Calumet 
is  the  object  of  his  admiration,  wonder 
and  sometimes  fear.  “ Once  started,” 
he  will  tell  you,  “ upon  a crib  of  timber 
at  the  head  of  the  Calumet  there  is  no 
hope  to  return  ; you  must  go  through  to 
the  end-— if  you  strike  all  is  over,  if  you 
slide  along  without  hitting  against  the 
rock  or  island  you  run  the  risk  of  being 
sent  to  eternity  when  your  crib  lands 
at  the  foot.”  Such  is  the  fury  of  the 
Calumet  rapid  that  no  man,  except  one, 
has  ever  set  foot  upon  the  island  in  the 
centre  of  the  raging  flood. 

That  man,  that  exception,  and  unfor- 
tunately for  himself  that  sole  exception, 
is  the  subject  of  the  story  which  we  re- 
cord. Many  years  ago,  long  before  ci- 
vilization had  so  strongly  established 
itself  in  the  land,  and  when  the  lum  ber 
trade  was  in  its  infancy,  a man  of  the 
name  of  Caduc  was  engaged  in  conduct- 
ing small  rafts  over  the  wild  and  danger- 
ous rapid  of  the  Calumet.  One  day  by 
some  mistake  he  started  alone  upon  a 
crib  and  faced  the  head  of  the  furious 
flood.  Placing  too  much  confidence  in 
his  own  skill  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
whirled  onward  until  losing  all  power 
and  management  over  the  frail  timber 
crib  he  saw  at  a glance  the  almost  ine- 
vitable death.  In  a wild  act  of  mad 
despair,  as  the  timber  flew  past  the  lit- 
tle wooded  island  in  the  centre  of  the 
stream,  Caduc  leaped  upon  the  shore. 
Had  he  reflected  a moment  he  would 
have  found  it  the  better  plan  to  face  the 
terrible  dangers  of  the  great  rapid  than 
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to  land  upon  the  lone  island.  There  he 
was,  equally  distant  from  either  shore 
and  unable  to  go  ahead  or  return.  To 
trust  himself  into  the  water  was  certain 
death.  No  timber  or  boat  in  passing 
could  stop  to  take  him  on.  No  help 
could  be  sent  him.  There  upon  the 
lone  island  he  passed  the  night.  The 
day  day  dawned  but  brought  with  it  no 
consolation.  The  day  passed  and  anoth- 
er night  came  on  with  its  horrors  and 
greatest  of  all  the  horror  of  starvation. 
In  fine  upon  that  island  Caduc  died  and 
unburied  his  corpse  lay  by  the  shore 
until  a wild  storm  one  night  lashed  the 
waves  of  the  stream  which  rising  higher 
than  ever  carried  off  the  body  of  the  un- 
fortunate man.  Even  unto  this  day 
the  Indian  and  many  of  the  white  men 
dread  to  pass  the  night  near  the  Calumet 
and  they  say  that  Caduc’s  moans  are 
preserved  by  the  winds,  and  are  heard 
on  the  shore  at  night.  Others  more  su- 
perstitious declare  that  he  is  seen  walk- 
ing the  island  and  beckoning  to  the  raft- 
men  to  come  and  take  him. 

But  to  all  those  who  live  in  that  re- 
gion or  who  travel  along  the  Ottawa  no 
spot  is  better  known  for  its  wild  terrors 
than  the  Calumet  rapid — no  place  more 
famous  than  the  little  island  now  gener- 
allj^  known  as  Caduc’s  Grave. 


ANOMALIES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LAN- 
GUAGE. 


A pretty  deer  is  dear  to  me, 

And  a hare  with  downy  hair ; 

A hart  with  all  my  heart  I love, 

But  barely  bear  a bear. 

’Tis  plain  that  no  one  take  a plane 
To  shave  a pair  of  pears  ; 

A rake,  though,  often  takes  a rake 
And  tears  away  all  tares — 

And  Wright  in  writing  ‘‘right”  may  write 
It  “wriglit,’'  and  still  be  wrong ; 

I or  “write”  and  “rite”  are  neither  “right,” 
And  don't  to  wright  belong. 

Beer  oftens  brings  a bier  to  man — 
Coughing  a coffin  brings; 

And  too  much  ale  will  make  us  ail. 

As  well  as  some  other  things. 

The  person  lies  who  says  he  lies 
When  he  is  not  reclining  ; 

And  when  consumptive  folks  decline 
They  all  decline  reclining. 

A quail  don’t  quail  before  a storm — 

^ A beau  will  bow  before  it ; 

We  cannot  rein  the  rain  at  all. 

No  earthly  power  reigns  o’er  it. 


The  dyer  dyes  awhile,  then  dies ; 

To  dye  he’s  always  trying. 

Until  upon  his  dying  bed 

He  thinks  no  more  of  dyeing. 

A son  of  Mars  mars  many  a son  ; 

All  Deys  must  have  their  days. 

And  every  knight  should  pray  each  night 
To  Him  who  weighs  his  ways. 

’Tis  meet  that  man  should  mete  out  meat 
To  feed  misfortune’s  son  ; 

The  fair  should  fare  on  love  alone. 

Else  one  cannot  be  won. 

A lass,  alas  ! is  sometimes  false  ; 

Of  faults  a maid  is  made  ; 

Her  waist  is  but  a barren  waste — 

Though  stay’d,  she  is  not  staid. 

The  springs  spring  forward  in  spring. 

And  shoot  forward  one  and  all  ; 

Though  summer  kills  the  flowers,  it  leaves 
Their  leaves  to  fall  in  fall. 

I would  a story  here  commence. 

But  you  might  find  it  stale  — 

So  let’s  suppose  that  we  have  reached 
The  tail  end  of  our  tale. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


[In  entering  on  this,  our  Fifth  Volume,  we 
intend  to  make  the  “ Children’s  Corner,” 
more  than  ordinarily  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. To  this  end  we  publish  in  our  present 
number  the  first  of  a series  of  chapters  on 
the  “ Earth  we  Inhabit.”  These  to  be  fol- 
lowedby  papers  on  the  “ Wonders  of  Astron- 
omy,’’and  other  kindred  subjects.  From  the 
clear,  simple,  and  objective  manner  in  which 
these  chapters  will  be  presented  to  children 
and  the  facts  deduced  and  developed  there- 
from, it  is  our  firm  belief,  as  well  as  earnest 
hope,that  the  “Children’s  Corner”  will  have  a 
strong  attraction  for  many  who  have  long 
since  passed  the  Rubicon  of  childhood. 1 


CHAPTEE  I. 

HOW  MANY  POUNDS  THE  WHOLE  EARTH 
WEIGHS. 

Natural  philosophers  have  considered 
and  investigated  subjects  that  often  ap- 
pear to  the  unscientific  man  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  intelligence.  Among 
these  subjects  may  be  reckoned  the 
question,  “How  many  pounds  does  the 
whole  earth  weigh  ? ” 

One  would,  indefed,  believe  that  this 
is  easy  to  answer.  A person  might  as- 
sign almost  any  weight,  and  be  perfect- 
ly certain  that  nobody  would  run  after 
a scale  in  order  to  examine  whether  or 
not  an  ounce  were  wanting.  Yet  this 
question  is  bj^  no  means  a joke,  and  the 
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answer  to  it  is  b j no  means  a guess ; on 
the  contrary,  both  are  real  scientific  re- 
sults. The  question  in  itself  is  as  im- 
portant a one,  as  the  answer,  which  we 
are  able  to  give,  is  a correct  one. 

Knowing  the  size  of  our  globe  one 
would  think  that  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  determining  its  weight.  To  do  this 
it  would  be  necessary  only  to  make  a 
little  ball  of  earth  that  can  be  accurate- 
ly weighed ; then  we  could  easily  cal- 
culate how  many  times  the  earth  is 
larger  than  this  little  ball ; and  by  so 
doing  we  might  tell  at  one’s  finger  ends, 
that— if  we  suppose  the  little  earth-ball 
to  weigh  a hundred-weight,  the  whole 
globe  being  so  many  times  larger,  must 
weigh  so  many  hundred-weights.  Such 
a proceeding,  however,  would  be  very 
likely  to  mislead  us.  For  all  depends 
on  the  substance  the  little  ball  is  made 
of.  If  made  of  loose  earth  it  will  weigh 
little ; if  stones  are  taken  with  it,  it  will 
weigh  more ; while  if  metals  were  put 
in  it  would,  according  to  the  metal  you 
take,  weigh  still  more. 

If  then  we  wish  to  determine  the 
weight  of  our  globe  by  the  weight  of 
that  little  ball,  it  is  first  necessary  to 
know  ofwhat  our  globe  consists ; whether 
it  contains  stones,  metals,  or  things  en- 
tirely unknown ; whether  empty  cavi- 
ties, or  whether,  indeed,  the  whole  earth 
is  nothing  but  an  empty  sphere  on 
the  surface  of  which  we  live,  and  in 
whose  inside  there  is  possibly  another 
world  that  might  be  reached  by  boring 
through  the  thick  shell.  With  the  exer- 
cise of  a little  thought  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  the  question,  “How  much  does 
the  Earth  weigh  ? ” in  reality  directs  us 
to  the  investigation  of  the  character  of 
the  earth’s  contents;  this,  however,  is 
a question  of  a scientific  nature. 

The  problem  was  solved  not  very  long 
ago.  The  i^esult  obtained  was,  that  the 
earth  weighs  6,069,094,2^2  billions  of 
tons ; that,  as  a general  thing,  it  consists 
of  a mass  a little  less  heavy  than  iron ; 
that  towards  the  surface  it  contains 
lighter  materials ; that  towards  the 
centre  they  iifcrease  in  density ; and 
that,  finally,  the  earth,  though  contain- 
ing many  cavities  near  the  surface,  is 
itself  not  a hollow  globe. 

The  way  and  manner  in  which  they 
were  able  to  investigate  this  scientifically 
we  will  attempt  in  our  next  number  to  set 


forth  as  plainly  and  briefly  as  it  can 
possibly  be  done. 

RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  STAGE, 
ORIGIN  OF  VARIOUS  POPULAR 
ANTHEMS,  PLAYS,  SONGS, 

&c.,  &o. 

Under  the  above  heading  we  intend 
during  the  progress  of  The  Harp  to 
cater  to  the  wants  of  our  young  readers 
by  supplying  them  with  some  curious 
and  interesting  facts  not  generally 
known,  but  nevertheless  worthy  of 
space  and  worthy  of  remembrance. 


TRAGEDY. 

Tragedy,  like  other  acts,  was  rude 
and  imperfect  in  its  commencement. 
Among  the  Greeks,  from  whom  our 
dramatic  entertainments  are  derived, 
the  origin  of  this  act  was  no  other  than 
the  song  which  was  commonly  sung  at 
the  festival  of  Bacchus.  A goat  was 
the  sacrifice  offered  to  that  god.  After 
the  sacrifice,  the  priests  and  all  the 
company  attending,  sung  hymns  in 
honor  of  Bacchus ; and  from  the  name 
of  the  victim,  a Greek  word  for  goat, 
joined  with  the  Greek  for  a song,  un- 
doubtedly arose  the  word  tragedy. 


ORATORIOS. 

The  oratorio  commenced  with  the 
fathers  of  the  Oratory.  In  order  to 
draw  youth  to  church  they  had  hymns, 
psalms,  and  spiritual  songs,  or  cantatas, 
sung  either  in  chorus,  or  by  a single 
voice.  These  pieces  were  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  one  performed  before  the 
sermon,  and  the  other  after  it.  Sacred 
stories,  or  events  from  Scripture,  writ- 
ten in  verse,  and  by  way  of  dialogue, 
were  set  to  music,  and  the  first  part  be- 
ing performed,  the  sermon  succeeded, 
which  the  people  were  induced  to  stay 
and  hear,  that  they  might  be  present  at 
the  second  part. 

The  subjects  in  early  times  were  the 
Good  Samaritan,  the  Prodigal  Son,  To- 
bit  with  the  Angel,  his  Father,  and  his 
Wife,  and  similar  histories,  which  by 
the  excellence  of  the  composition,  the 
band  of  instruments,  and  the  perform- 
ance, brought  the  Oratory  into  great 
repute,  hence  this  species  of  musical 
drama  obtained  the  general  appelation 
of  Oratorio. 
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RELIGIOUS  PLAYS. 

Appollinarius,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Julian,  wrote  religious 
odes,  and  turned  particular  histories 
and  portions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment into  comedies  and  tragedies  after 
the  manner  of  Menander,  Euripides,  and 
Pindar.  These  were  called  mysteries, 
and  were  the  first  dramatic  perform- 
ances. The  first  dramatic  representa- 
tion in  Italy  was  a spiritual  comedy  per- 
formed at  Padau,  in  1243 , and  there 
was  a company  instituted  in  Borne  in 
1264,  whose  chief  employment  was  to 
represent  the  sufferings  of  Christ  in 
Passion  Week.  In  1313,  Philip  the 
Fair,  gave  the  most  sumptuous  enter- 
tainment at  Paris  ever  remembered  in 
that  city.  Edward  II.,  and  his  queen 
Isabella,  crossed  over  from  England  with 
a large  retinue  of  nobility,  and  partook 
of  the  magnificent  festivities.  The  pomp 
and  profusion  of  the  hanquetings,  the 
variety  of  amusements,  and  the  splendor 
of  the  costumes  were  unsurpassed.  On 
the  occasion,  Beligious  Plays  were  re- 
presented of  the  Grlory  of  the  Blessed, 
and  at  other  times  with  the  Tor- 
ments of  the  Damned,  and  various  other 
spectacles. 

The  Beligious  G-uild,  or  fraternity  of 
Corpus  Christi  at  York,  was  obliged  an- 
nually to  perform  a Corpus  Christi  play. 
But  the  more  eminent  performers  of 
mysteries  were  the  Society  of  Parish 
Clerks  of  London.  On  the  18th,  19th, 
and  20th  of  July,  1390,  they  played  In- 
terludes at  Skinner’s  Well,  as  the  usual 
place  of  their  performance,  before 
King  Bi chard  II.,  his  queen,  and  their 
court ; and  at  the  same  place,  in  1490, 
they  played  the  Creation  of  the  World. 
The  first  trace  of  theatrical  performance, 
however,  in  England,  is  recorded  by 
Matthew  Paris,  who  wrote  about  1240, 
and  relates  that  Geoffrey,  a learned  Nor- 
man, master  of  the  school  of  the  Abbey 
of  Dunstable,  composed  the  play  of  St. 
Catherine,  which  was  acted  by  his 
scholars.  Geoffrey’s  performance  took 
place  in  the  year  1110,  and  he  borrowed 
copes  from  the  sacrist  of  St.  Albans  to 
dress  his  characters.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  YH.,  1481,  that  king  in  his  castle 
at  Winchester,  was  entertained  on  a 
Sunday  while  at  dinner  with  the  per. 
formance  of  Christ’s  Descent  into  Hell  • 


and  on  the  feast  of  St.  Margaret  in  1511? 
the  miracle  play  of  the  Holy  Martyr 
St.  George  was  acted  on  a stage  in  an 
open  field  at  Bassingborne,in  Cambridge- 
shire, at  which  were  a minstrel  and 
three  waits  hired  from  Cambridge,  with 
a property-man  and  a painter.  Thus, 
it  appears,  that  the  earliest  dramatio 
performances  were  of  a religious  nature, 
and  that  the  present  drama  as  will  be 
seen  in  another  article,  takes  its  rise 
from  the  16th  century. 


My  young  readers  will  not  fail  to  ob- 
serve the  moral  conveyed  by  this  truly 
exquisite  poetic  gem. 

THE  MOTHERLESS  TURKEYS. 

The  white  turkey  was  dead  ! The  white  tur* 
key  was  dead  ! 

How  the  news  through  the  barn-yard  went 
flying  I 

Of  a mother  bereft,  four  small  turkeys  left. 
And  their  case  for  assistance  was  crying. 

E’en  the  peacock  respectfully  folded  his  tail. 
As  a suitable  symbol  of  sorrow, 

And  his  plainer  wife  said,  now  the  old  bird 
is  dead. 

Who  will  tend  her  poor  chicks  on  the  mor- 
row ?” 

And  when  evening  around  them  comes  dreary 
and  chill. 

Who  above  them  will  watchfully  hover  ?” 
“Two  each  night  I will  tuck  ’neath  my  wing,” 
said  the  Duck, 

“ Though  I’ve  eight  of  my  own  I must  cover!” 
“ I have  so  much  to  do ! For  the  bugs  and 
the  worms. 

In  the  garden,  ’tis  tiresome  pickin’; 

I’ve  nothing  to  spare — for  my  own  I must 
care.” 

Said  then  the  Hen  with  one  chicken. 

“ How  I wish,”  said  the  Goose,  “ I could  be 
of  some  use, 

For  my  heart  is  with  love  over-brimming ; 
The  next  morning  that’s  fine,  they  shall  go 
with  my  nine 

Little  yellow-backed  goslins,  out  swimming!” 
“ I will  do  what  I can,”  the  old  Dorking  put  in 
“And  for  help  they  may  call  upon  me  too. 
Though  I’ve  ten  of  my  own  that  are  only 
half  grown, 

And  a great  deal  of  trouble  to  see  to ; 

But  these  poor  little  things,  they  are  all 
head  and  wings. 

And  their  bones  through  their  feathers  are 
stickin’ !” 

“Very  hard  it  may  be,  but^  Oh,  don’t  come 
to  me  !” 

Said  the  Hen  with  one  chicken. 

“ Half  my  care  I suppose,  there  is  nobody 
knows, 

I’m  the  most  overburdened  of  mothers  ! 
They  must  learn,  little  elves  ! how  to  scratch 
for  themselves, 
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And  not  seek  to  depend  upon  others.” 

She  went  by  with  a chuck,  and^the  Goose  to 
the  Duck 

Exclaimed  with  surprise,  “Well,  I never!” 

Said  the  Duck,  “ I declare  those  who  have 
the  least  care. 

You  will  find  are  complaining  forever  ! 

And  when  all  things  appear  to  look  threaten- 
ing and  drear, 

And  when  troubles  your  pathway  are  thick 

For  some  aid  in  your  woe.  Oh,  beware  how 
you  go 

To  a Hen  with  one  chicken.” 


THE  SCULPTOR  BOY. 

Chisel  in  hand  stood  a sculptor  boy. 

With  his  marble  block  before  him: — 

And  his  face  lit  up  with  a smile  of  joy 
As  an  angel  dream  passed  o’er  him. 

He  carved  that  dream  on  the  yielding  stone 
With  many  a sharp  incision  ; 

In  Heaven’s  own  light  the  sculptor  shone. 
He  had  caught  that  angel  vision. 

Sculptors  of  life  are  we,  as  we  stand. 

With  our  lives  uncarved  before  us. 
Waiting  the  hour  when,  at  God’s  command. 
Our  life  dream  passes  o’er  us. 

Let  us  carve  it  then  on  the  yielding  stone. 
With  many  a sharp  incision  : — 

Its  heavenly  beauty  shall  be  our  own — 

Our  lives,  that  angel  vision. 


HONOR  OLD  AGK 

Bow  low  the  head,  boy ; do  reverence 
to  the  old  man  as  he  passes  slowly  along. 
Ooce  like  you,  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
have  silvered  the  hair  and  changed  the 
round  face  to  the  worn  visage  before 
you.  Once  that  heart  beat  with  asper- 
ations  co-equal  to  any  you  have  felt ; 
aspirations  were  crushed  by  disapoint- 
ment,  as  yours  are  destined  to  be.  Once 
that  form  stalked  proudly  through  the 
gay  scenes  of  pleasure,  the  beau-ideal  of 
grace;  now  the  hand  of  Time,  that 
withers  the  flowers  of  yesterday,  has 
warped  the  figure  and  destroyed  that 
noble  carriage.  Once,  at  your  age,  he  had 
the  thousand  thoughts  that  pass  through 
your  brain — now  wishing  to  accomplish 
something  worthy  in  fame;  anon,  imagin- 
ing life  a dream  that  the  sooner  woke 
from  the  better.  But  he  has  lived  the 
dream  nearly  through.  The  time  to 
awake  is  very  near  at  hand ; yet  his 
eye  ever  kindles  at  old  deeds  of  daring, 
and  his  hand  takes  a firm  grip  of  his 
staff.  Bow  low  your  head  boy,  as  you 
would  in  your  old  age  be  reverenced. 


ME.  BOSTWICK’S  EXPEEIMEMT. 


It  occurred  to  Mr.  Bostwick,  of  West 
Hill,  who  is  much  given  to  pondering 
over  and  investigating  matters  of  this 
kind,  that  of  all  the  “ heaters”  he  had 
yet  seen,  not  one  had  caught,  in  a practi- 
cal manner,  at  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem how  to  keep  more  heat  in  the  room 
than  escapes  up  the  chimney.  Mr. 
Bostwick  said  that  a series  of  hot  and 
cold  air  pipes  was  all  well  enough,  and 
so  was  a series  of  drums  and  air  cham- 
bers, but  after  all,  simplicity  was  the 
thing  to  be  aimed  at,  and  the  principle 
was  this : By  the  time  the  heat  got  to 
the  top  of  the  chimney  there  wasn’t 
much  of  it  left.  It  got  away  someway 
and  somewhere  on  the  way  up.  Now,  if 
you  could  only  keep  it  in  the  room,  and 
make  it  travel  a great  enough  distance 
before  it  got  to  the  flue,  it  would  all  stay 
in  the  room  instead  of  a wretched  little 
per  cent.  All  that  you  wanted  was  a 
sufficient  length  of  pipe,  supplied  with 
dampers  at  regular  intervals  to  retard 
the  progress  of  the  heat,  and  by  the 
time  the  smoke  got  to  the  chimney,  it 
would  be  cold  as  a spare-bed  room,  and 
every  degree  of  heat  generated  in  the 
stove  would  be  disseminated  in  the  room, 
and  a man  could  winter  his  family  on 
three  cords  of  wood,  keep  every  window 
in  the  house  open  day  and  night,  and 
raise  celery  and  early  vegetables  right 
along  in  February. 

Mr.  Bostwick  put  his  theory  into  im- 
mediate operation.  He  bought  two 
hundred  and  eighty-five  feet  of  stovepipe, 
and  everybody  thought  that  he  had  gone 
mad.  Men  who  had  put  up  eight  feet 
of  stovepipe  every  year  since  they  had 
been  married  came  to  him  with  tears  in 
their  eyes  and  begged  him  to  hire  a 
man  to  put  it  up,  assuring  him  that  it 
would  be  money  saved.  Women  came 
to  Mrs.  Bostwick  and  urged  her  to  stay 
with  them,  or  board  at  a hotel,  while 
the  work  was  being  done,  assuring  her 
that  it  would  be  all  her  life  was  worth 
to  stay  in  a house  where  a man  was  put- 
ting up  that  much  stovepipe.  Between 
the  two  a compromise  was  effected.  Mr. 
Bostwick  hired  an  orthodox  stove-man, 
in  good  standing  and  full  fellowship,  to 
come  up  and  help  him.  Then  he  had 
a carpenter  cut  the  necessary  holes 
through  the  partitions  and  floors,  and 
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they  went  to  work.  They  coiled  the 
pipe  around  the  room,  protecting  the 
partitions  and  floors  with  earthenware 
collars  where  the  pipe  passed  through 
them,  until  the  house  looked  like  an  im- 
mense still.  Mr.  Bostwick  put  the  ter- 
minus of  the  pipe  into  the  flue  himself, 
adjusting  the  socket  and  fitting  the  pipe 
with  as  much  pomp  and  ceremony  as 
though  he  was  driving  the  last  spike  in 
the  narrow  gauge  railroad. 

“ There,”  he  said,  “ open  the  windows 
and  look  for  Summer.” 

And  he  lighted  the  fire  in  the  big 
wood  stove,  closed  the  dampers  all  along 
the  line,  and  stood  back  holding  his 
blackened  hands  with  their  outspread 
fingers  away  from  him,  and  looked  with 
proud  anticipation  for  the  result  of  his 
experiment. 

Smoke. 

It  came  creej^ing  out  of  the  joints  of 
the  pipe,  and  stealing  out  of  the  cracks 
around  the  stove  door  and  plate,  it  curled 
up  around  the  collars,  and  wound  up  the 
tinted  wall  paper  like  so  many  snakes  ; 
dark,  heavy,  gray  smoke : pale,  thin, 
blue  smoke ; cloudy,  white  smoke, 
streaked  with  black,  so  greasy  that  you 
could  fairly  smell  the  creosote  ; long, 
wavy  folds  of  mouse-colored  smoke.  It 
grew  less  frequent  and  smaller  in 
volume  as  it  emerged  at  points  fur- 
ther from  the  stove,  until  about  115,000 
feet  before  it  reached  the  flue  it  ceased 
to  come  out  of  the  pipe,  and  the  man 
said  he  guessed  there  was  no  waste  heat 
escaping  up  the  flue,  and  Mrs.  Bostwick 
with  a horrified  look  at  the  wall  paper, 
sat  down  and  wept. 

The  more  they  experimented  the  more 
smoke  they  got,  until  at  last  Bostwick 
reluctantly  admitted  that  the  distance 
was  too  great  for  the  size  of  the  stove. 
Opening  the  dampers  only  had  the  effect 
of  coaxing  the  smoke  a little  further 
along  the  pipe,  and  Mr.  Bostwick  was 
compelled,  late  in  the  afternoon,  to  order 
the  pipe  in  the  upper  rooms  to  be  taken 
out.  This  left  him  with  about  150  feet 
of  pipe  down  stairs,  which  he  knew 
would  work  like  a charm.  It  worked 
like  a creosote  factory.  The  only  effect 
of  shortening  the  pipe  was  to  increase 
the  density  of  smoke.  It  came  out  of 
seams  and  joints  and  places  in  the  stove 
and  pipe  where  the  man  said  he  never 
knew  there  was  a joint.  The  children. 


coughing  like  freight  engines,  had  been 
sent  over  to  a neighbor’s,  where  they 
carried  such  a smell  of  smoke  that  the 
alarm  of  fire  was  raised,  and  everybody 
went  prowling  around  in  closets,  attics, 
bed-rooms,  and  halls,  hunting  for  the 
fire,  before  the  little  innocents  had  been 
in  the  house  five  minutes. 

Mrs.  Bostwick,  between  crying  over 
the  wall  paper  and  picture  frames,  and 
gouging  the  smoke  out  of  her  eyes  with 
her  apron,  had  rubbed  and  wept  her 
whole  face  into  one  great  red  inflamma- 
tion and  Bostwick  was  so  blind  and  mad 
and  full  of  smoke  that  he  felt,  looked,  and 
smelt  like' a hastily  extinguished  torch- 
light procession.  He  took  down  joint 
after  joint  of  pipe,  but  the  more  he 
shortened  it  the  worse  it  got,  until  at 
last,  in  desperation,  he  tore  down  the 
whole  thing,  threw  it  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  fitted  the  stove  back  in  its 
place,  with  the  old  eight  feet  of  pipe  and 
one  elbow,  and  yelled  out  to  Mrs.  Bost- 
wick to  bring  the  children  home  and 
get  supper.  And  moodily  remarking 
there  was  no  use  trying  to  do  anything 
with  a woman  in  the  house,  which  ap- 
peared to  give  him  a great  deal  of 
comfort,  he  relighted  the  fire  and  started 
it  up. 

If  there  had  been  smoke  before,  he 
was  at  a loss  what  to  call  the  present 
manifestation.  It  came  puffing  and  roll- 
ing out  of  the  chimney,  out  of  the  pipe, 
out  of  the  stove,  in  clouds  that  you  could 
have  hung  a kat  on,  Bostwick  could  take 
his  oath  that  the  curling  columns  of 
blue  smoke  came  out  of  the  figures  on 
the  stove  legs.  He  couldn’t  speak.  He 
had  never  seen  so  much  smoke  in  his 
life.  The  room  was  growing  as  black 
as  Egypt.  What  did  it  mean  ? Bost- 
wick believed  that  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness had  got  into  the  pipe.  Every  time 
he  drew  a breath  he  could  feel  the  smoke 
curl  out  of  his  ears.  He  felt  and  felt  his 
way  to  the  nearest  window  in  blank 
amazement,  and  tumbling  out  of  it, 
looked  up  and  beheld  the  cleanest,  purest 
chimney  top  he  had  ever  seen  in  his 
life,  with  not  a line  of  smoke  within 
four  hundred  miles  of  it. 

“ G-reat — he  exclaimed,  “ somebody 
wake  me  up  !” 

Just  then  Mrs.  Bostwick  came  weep- 
ing out  on  the  side  porch,  looking 
around  for  something,  as  well  as  she 
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could  look,  with  the  things  she  was 
using  for  her  eyes. 

“I  believe  that  precious  man  of 
yours,”  she  sobbed,  “ ran  away  with  my 
butter  jar.” 

“ What  jar  ?”  snarled  Mr.  Bostwick, 
who  was  too  mad  and  bewildered  to  take 
much  interest  in  household  affairs. 

“ Why,  my  butter  jar,”  she  replied. 
“ I had  washed  it  to  send  it  back  to  the 
grocery,  and  it  was  sitting  out  here  with 
his  stovepipe  things,  and  he  has  taken 
it  away  with  them. 

Mr.  Bostwick  didn’t  say  anything,  but 
he  went  slowly  into  the  house,  put  on 
his  buckskin  gloves,  felt  his  way  to  the 
stove,  climbed  on  a chair  and  pulled  the 
pipe  out  of  the  hole.  Then  he  seized 
the  rim  of  the  collar  and  pulled  Mrs. 
Bostwick’s  butter  jar,  intact,  sound  as 
a nut,  un  cracked,  and  purified  by  fumi- 
gation. He  went  out  of  the  house  with 
it.  Mrs.  Bostwick  said,  “That’s  it;” 
but  he  heeded  her  not.  He  strode  out 
to  the  front  fence.  “Where  are  you  go- 
ing with  it,”  she  cried.  He  never  an- 
swered her.  He  opened  the  gate  and 
went  out  into  the  middle  of  the  street, 
set  the  butter  jar  down  and  held  it 
down  with  his  foot.  He  pulled  off  his 
coat. 

“ Asahel  Bostwick,”  called  his  wife 
“ that’s  my  butter  jar.” 

He  rolled  up  his  sleeves  and  clutched 
the  butter  jar  without  a word.  He 
raised  it  in  the  air  and  poised  himself 
to  throw  it  fifteen  thousand  miles.  But 
his  foot  slipped  on  the  snow  and  the  jar 
fell  out  of  his  hand,  sprained  his  wrist, 
and  dropped  on  a stone  not  sixty  feet 
away,  breaking  itself.  And  since  that 
day,  no  man  has  dared  to  talk  with  Mr. 
Bostwick  about  heaters.  ^ 


A Eemark  well  worth  Universal  Be- 
FLECTiON.— If  mourning  were  altogether 
out  of  use,  a vast  mass  of  suffering  would 
be  prevented  from  coming  into  exis- 
tence. 


A Nice  Geographer. — Lady  Luxbo- 
rough,  in  her  letters  to  Shenstone,  speaks 
of  a noble  lord,  who,  having  maintained 
that  England  was  bigger  than  France, 
had  no  other  way  to  prove  it,  but  to  cut 
each  kingdom  out  of  two  maps  of  differ- 
ent scales,  and  to  weigh  them. 


F AOETliE. 


A cuff  on  the  wrist  is  worth  two  on 
the  ear. 

When  a man’s  temper  gets  the --best 
of  him  it  reveals  the  worst  of  him. 

Why  is  a ship  the  politest  thing  in 
the  world  ? because  she  always  advances 
with  a bow. 

It  is  one  of  the  curious  things  of  the 
world  that  a male  hair  dresser  often  dyes 
an  old  maid. 

An  enterpnising  sign  painter  says  he 
would  pay  liberally  for  the  brush  that 
“the  signs  of  the  times”  are  painted 
with. 

Marie  Christine  has  begun  the  study 
of  the  Spanish  language.  When  Alphon- 
so  speaks  to  her  she  is  going  to  know 
how  to  talk  back. 

Tempora  mutantur- — Formerly  they 
were  foolish  virgins,  who  had  no  oil ; 
now  they  are  the  foolish  virgins  who 
are  too  free  with  the  kerosene. 

A recent  obituary  notice  says - 
Mr.  Smith  was  an  estimable  citizen.  He 
died  with  perfect  resignation.  He  had 
recently  been  married  !” 

It  was  a certain  Mrs.  A.  J.,  of  Louisi- 
ana who  wrote  in  a Congressman’s  al- 
bum Let  me  tell  the  lies  of  a nation 
and  I care  not  who  makes  its  laws. 

It  seems  strange,  but  it  is  true.  When 
we  spend  a dollar  on  ourselves  we  soon 
forget  it,  but  when  we  give  a dime  to 
another  we  remember  it  a long  time. 

Mother  (very  sweetly)  to  children 
who  have  just  had  a distribution  of  can- 
dy : “ What  do  children  say  when  they 
get  candy  ?”  Chorus  : “ More  !” 

“ Will  you  have  some  more  beans, 
Johnny?”  “No.”  “No,  what?”  No 
beans,”  says  Johnny,  solemnly,  pretend- 
ing not  to  understand  what  is  desired. 

A ton  of  gold  makes^  fraction  over 
half  a million  of  dollars,  and  when  a 
man  says  his  wife  is  worth  her  weight 
in  gold,  and  she  weighs  120  pounds,  she 
is  worth  $30,000. 

“ Be  ever  ready  to  acknowledge  a 
favour,”  said  a writer.  “We  are,  sir; 
we  are.  What  troubles  us  is  that  on  one 
side  we  are  completely  loaded  down 
with  readiness,  while  on  the  other  side 
opportunity  is  painfully  scarce.” 
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Xotkble  in  jsfoveinfeei^. 


All  Saints.  Allen,  Larkin,  O’Brien^  Condon  and  Maguire  sentenced  to  death 
for  the  Fenian  rescue  at  Manchester,  1867. 

All  Souls.  State  Trials  (Repeal)  began,  1843. 

Edmund  Kean  born,  1773.  John  Mitchel  born,  1815.  Catholic  University, 
Dublin,  opened,  1854.  The  Irish  Pontifical  Brigade,  after  service  in  the  re- 
cent defence  of  the  Papal  territories,  arrive  at  Queenstown,  1860. 

St.  Malachy,  Archbishop  of  Armagh.  William  III.  landed,  1688.  Peace  with 
France  proclaimed  in  Dublin,  1697. 

Capitulation  of  Ballynakill,  1646.  Charles  Lucas,  M.  D.,  died,  1771.  Sir 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy  sailed  from  England,  1855 

Massacre  of  the  entire  population  (3,000)  of  Island  Magee  by  the  garrison  of 
Carrickfergus,  1641.  Death  of  Owen  Roe  O’Neill,  1649. 

New  Custom  House,  Dublin,  opened  for  business,  1791.  O’Connell  chosen  Lord 
Mayor  of  Dublin,  1841. 

Hugh  Ward  died,  1635. 

Directions  given  by  the  Irish  Society,  “ in  order  that  Derry  might  not  in  future 
be  peopled  with  Irish,”  that  the  inhabitants  should  not  keep  Irish  servants 
or  Irish  apprentices,  1615.  First  meeting  of  the  Dublin  Society  of  United 
Irishmen,  at  the  Eagle  Tavern,  Eustace  Street  : Chairman,  the  Honorable 
Simeon  Butler. 

James,  last  Earl  of  Desmond,  slain.  Grand  National  Convention  of  Volunteers 
assembled  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  1783.  M’Manus’ Funeral,  in  Dublin,  1861. 

Killeveny  Chapel,  Wexford,  burned  by  the  Yeomanry,  1798.  Capture  of  James 
Sfephens,  Charles  J.  Kickham,  H.  Brophy,  and  Edward  Duffy,  at  Fairfield 
House,  near  Dublin,  in  the  year  1865. 

Rinuccini  arrived  in  Kilkenny,  1645.  Battle  of  Knocknanoss,  1647. 

Repeal  Rent  for  the  week,  £1,073  10s  l^d,  1843. 

St.  Laurence  O’Toole,  Patron  of  Dublin,  died  in  the  Monastery  of  Augum  (now 
Eu),  France,  1180.  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton,  died,  1832. 

Thomas  Addis  Emmet  died  in  New  York,  1827. 

Florence  Conroy  died,  1629.  Sentence  of  penal  servitude  on  W.  Halpin,  J. 
Warren,  and  A.  E.  Costollo,  1867. 

Wolfe  Tone  died  in  prison,  1798. 

Banquet  of  Irish,  English,  and  Scotch  in  Paris,  to  celebrate  the  victories  of  the 
Republicans,  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  present,  1792, 

Decree  of  fraternity  and  assistance  to  all  peoples  passed  by  the  French  Conven- 
tion, 1792. 

Proclamation  that  all  who  exercise  spiritual  jurisdiction  under  the  Pope  should 
on  this  date  quit  Ireland,  1678 

St.  Columbanus  died  at  Bobbio  in  Italy,  615.  Thomas  Russell  bcrn  at  Bessbo- 
rough,  in  the  county  Cork,  1767. 

Irish  Catholic recusants  ” summoned  to  appear  before  the  Lord  Deputy  in 
the  Star  Chamber. 

Execution  of  William  P.  Allen,  Michael  O’Brien,  and  Michael  Larkin,  for  the 
Fenian  rescue  at  Manchester,  1867. 

St.  Colman,  Patron  of  Cloyne  Napper  Tandy  arrested  on  neutral  ground  by 
order  of  the  British  Consul,  1798.  Escape  of  James  Stephens,  Fenian  Head 
Centre,”  from  Richmond  Prison,  Dublin,  1865. 

O’Donovan  Rossa  elected  member  of  Parliament  for  Tipperaay,  1869. 

Ireton  died,  1651. 

Roderick  O’Connor,  last  King  of  Ireland,  died  in  the  82d  year  of  his  age,  1198. 
Opening  of  the  Special  Commission  in  Dublin  for  trial  of  Fenian  prisoners, 
1865. 

Bedf(||rd  Asylum  for  poor  children  founded  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  Bruns- 
wig Street,  Dublin,  1806. 

Oliver  Goldsmith  born,  1731. 

Dean  Swift  born,  1667. 


ESS  OF  Old  Age. — Men  of 
3 too  much,  consult  too  long, 

; too  little,  repent  too  soon,  and 
•ive  business  home  to  the  full 
it  content  themselves  with  a 
y of  success. — Lord  Bacon. 


The  Beautiful  and  Useful. — The 
useful  encourages  itself ; for  the  multi- 
tude produce  it,  and  no  one  can  dispense 
with  it;  the  beautiful  must  be  encour- 
aged ; for  few  can  set  it  forth,  and  many 
need  it. — Goethe. 
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CHRISTMAS  CAROL— “RING  THE 
BELLS.” 


BY  ISAAC  N.  MAYNARD. 


i the  bells  ! let  praise  resound, 

The  Promised  King”  atlength  is  found, 
And  in  a manger  lies  ! 

I Behold  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  ! 
Surrounded  by  the  wisest  men,” 

And  angels  from  the  skies! 

Ring  the  bells  1 the  round  world  o’er 
! Let  praise  resound  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  Virgin’s  Son  is  born  I 
He  who  was  promised  ages  long. 

By  Prophets  in  their  glorious  song  ! 

Hail ! bright,  immortal  morn  ! 

Ring  the  bells  !.  Salvation’s  come  I 
Men  of  good  will !”  let  every  home 
Resound  with  joy  and  praise  ! 

Earth  wears  more  roseate  tints  to-day 
Than  it  hath  worn  since  the  iirst  ray 
Of  light  made  golden  days  I 

^ Ring  the  bells!  the  prisoner’s  free! 

Heaven’s  gates  are  opened  gloriously, 
j And  Hope  sits'smiling  there  ! 

And  Mercy  spreadeth  her  dove-like  wings. 
And  hails  her  sovereign  “ King  of  Kings  !” 
The  ^be  of  Bethlehem  fair  ! 

I Ring  the  bells ! for  Heaven  to-day 
Resounds  with  choral  song  and  lay, 

I And  Halleluias  high  ! 

I Our  God  hath  made  his  promise  good  ! 

His  word  shall  stand,  hath  ever  stood. 
Emblazoned  on  the  sky  1” 

‘ Ring  the  bells  ! let  praise  resound ! 

The  Savior  of  Mankind  is  found. 

Low  in  a manger  laid  ! 

Behold!  His  Virgin  Mother  fair! 

Behold  ! the  Infant  Jesus  there. 

With  angels  round  His  bed  ! 

Halleluia  ! Halleluia ! 

Hosannah  in  excelsis ! 

Amen  ! Amen  ! 


THE  D’ALTONS  OF  CRAG, 


AN  IRISH  STORY  OF  ’48  AND  ’49. 

0 

BY  VERY  REV.  R.  B.  o’bRIEN,  D.  B., 
Author  of  Alley  Mooref  ‘Aack  Hazlittf  Ac, 

CHAPTER  lY. 

SHOWING  POOR  PADDY  HAYES’S  JOURNEY 
AND  HIS  VISION  BY  THE  WAY;  HOW 
HE  FARED  WITH  HIS  LANDLORD. 

While  Paddy  Hayes  writhed  in  the 
agony  of  snspense  and  hunger  under 
the  old  hawthorn  tree,  where  he  had 
spent  so  many  peaceful  hours,  there 
gradually  came  out  of  the  very  intense- 
ness of  the  struggle  a strange  calmness 
— not  quite  the  apathy  of  despair,  but 
that  which  quietly  accepts  the  mmst  ter- 
rible crisis  as  an  inevitable  necessity,, 
and  stares  horror  in  the  face  with  a soul 
too  numbered  to  recognize  its  danger.. 
For  awhile  .Paddy  found  himself  nerved 
by  the  very  extremity  of  his  position  ; 
he  found  himself  also  repe*  ting  the  old 
saying  that  “when  things  come  to  the 
worst  they  often  mend  and  in  the  ful- 
ness of  his  faith,  he  grew  to  realize  a 
new  hope  in  his  entire  submission  to  the 
Divine  will.  Then,  saying  “ God’s  holy 
will  be  done,”  he  roused  himself  to  his 
feet,  and  started  up  hill  towards  the 
“ Crag  ” with  a strength  bo)*n  of  excite^ 
ment  and  undefined  expectations.  “Who 
knows  after  all,”  he  thought,  “what 
the  ould  master  may  do  ? The  devil 
is’nt  always  as  black  as  he’s  painted, — 
and,  besides,  ’tis  my  first  application  for 
an  indulgence.  He  can’t  help  seeing 
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how  bad  the  times  are,”  the  poor  fellow 
continued  ; “ and  for  sake  of  the  ould 
friendship,  he  can’t  be  hard  upon  me 
for  a while.” 

Alas  I Paddy  did  not  know  how  hard 
is  the  grip  of  geld  upon  the  human 
heart.  Only  experience  can  teach  one 
how  gradually,  but  how  surely,  the 
demon  of  avarice,  like  to  the  locusts’ 
plague,  eats  up  all  green  and  gentle 
things,  and  destroys  every  blossom  of 
even  natural  affection  in  the  soul. 

As  the  famine-stricken  father  toiled 
up  the  steep  mountain  path,  he  forgot 
half  his  weariness  in  the  contemplation 
of  Mr.  Griffard  B’ Alton,  as  he  should  be, 
and  lost  himself,  even  as  the  thirst-mad- 
dened travellers  j)ui*sue  the  mocking 
mirage  of  the  Eastern  desert. 

It  had  been  a hot  day,  and  was  now 
towards  twilight ; for  poor  Paddy  felt  a 
certain  shrinking  from  facing  the  great 
house  in  the  full  glare  of  daylight,  when 
all  the  people  would  be  about,  and  full 
of  speculation  as  to  his  probable  neces- 
sities. Paddy  though  not  proud  in  the 
worst  sense  of  the  word,  was  keenly 
sensitive ; and  he  shrank  at  any  expo- 
sure of  his  wants,  even  to  his  nearest 
neighbors  and  best-tried  friends  ; and  so 
he  made  up  his  mind  to  seek  Mr.  Giffard 
B’Alton  in  the  quiet  evening  time. 

Already  the  white  vapors  wreathed 
the  crest  of  Slieve-na-Mon,  and  a dull, 
stifling  atmosphere  attested  the  scorch- 
ing heat  of  the  noontide.  Not  a leaf 
stirred ; not  even  a tiny  blade  of  grass 
trembled ; the  very  birds  were  silent  in 
the  sultry  gloom,  and  the  clouds  gather- 
ed themselves  in  low-lying  jellow  packs 
— as  if  too  lazy  to  float  in  the  golden 
mellowness  of  the  sun.  Yet  there  was 
a strange  gloom  in  the  sky,  and  there 
was  a faint,  subtle  and  most  deadly  op- 
pression. Some  people  called  it  an  odor 
of  death  in  the  air.  It  could  not  be 
named,  and  it  was  too  flitful  for  analy- 
sis ; but  it  hovered  like  a malignant 
breath  all  over  the  land  in  that  Black 
’41.  Many  said  it  was  the  infection 
of  the  blackened  potatoe  stalks,  and 
others  that  it  was  spread  by  the  gar- 
ments of  the  fever  stricken  ; but  one  felt 
it  in  the  saloons  of  the  rich  and  in  fair 
wide  city  squares — far  away  trom  the 
blight  and  the  squalor — irrepressible 
and  almost  insensible,  but  yet  ever  ac- 
tive. It  seemed  the  visible  expression 


of  a curse;  and  it  haunts  us  still  with  a 
strange  and  oppressive  memory  ! Borne 
onwards  and  upwards  with  the  thick 
mists  from  the  valley,  it  entered  into 
poor  Paddy  Hayes’s  very  heart,  and 
poisoned  the  life  strength  that  had  been 
left  to  him  after  long  days  of  hunger. 
His  step  became  slower  and  then  uncer- 
tain ; his  chest  heaved  painfully;  a cold 
sweat  burst  out  upon  his  forehead  ; and 
murmuring  “ Mother  of  God,  assist  me,” 
he  staggered  and  fell,  fortunately  against 
the  soft,  green  pillow  of  the  ditch  side. 

For  a long  time — he  did  not  know 
how  long — he  was  quite  insensible. 
Then,  gradually,  the  cooler  air  of  the 
night  revived  him,  and  he  recovered  a 
kind  of  dreamy  consciousness.  We  say 
dreamy,  for  it  is  difficult  to  account  for 
his  further  experiences  on  that  most 
eventful  night,  otherwise  than  as  the 
highly-wrought  fancies  of  famine-bred 
delirium.  Paddy  declared  that,  when 
he  came  to  his  senses,  he  saw,  above 
and  below  and  about  him,  a number  of 
night  fires,  glowing  like  so  many  gems 
in  the  pearly  gloom  of  the  moonshine  ; 
and  then,  remembering  what,  in  his 
great  sorrow,  he  had  forgotten — that  it 
was  St.  John’s  Eve — he  took  out  his  ro- 
sary and  commenced  to  say  his  beads. 
Having  come  to  the  Fifth  Glorious  Mys- 
tery, he  says  he  found  himself  all  at 
once  in  a glow  of  radiant  light — bright- 
,er  and  clearer  than  ever  he  had  known 
Before;  and  he  found  himself  in  a 
mighty  space — immeasurable;  and  he 
was  surrounded  by  a multitude  of  every 
age — men,  women,  and  children,  all 
clad  in  white  garments,  and  wearing 
golden  crowns,  and  all  alike  bearing 
green  palms  in  the  right  hand.  Around 
this  palm  in  every  case  was  twined  a 
rosary,  sparkling  as  so  many  diamond 
dewdrops  in  the  great  glory  of  the  un- 
eai  thly  light ! Paddy  seeing  the  eyes 
of  all  turned  upwards,  with  a look  of 
unspeakable  peace  and  joy,  sought  for 
the  object  which  seemed  so  to  entrance 
them  ; and  far  and  far  above— away  and 
yet,  from  the  dazzling  splendor  which 
surrounded  her,  near  by  the  very  reflec- 
tion of  her  glory — he  saw  a lady,  stand- 
ing lightly  on  the  crescent  moon— a 
crown  of  twelve  gleaming  stars  upon 
her  head,  and  in  her  clasped  hands  a 
golden  rosary ! Suddenly,  a low,  sweet 
strain  fell  upon  Paddy’s  ravished  ears. 
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and  in  an  ecstacy  all  that  mighty  mul- 
titude fell  upon  their  faces,  and  with 
one  voice  repeated  : “ Hail  Mary,  full 

of  grace  !”  The  Queen  of  Heaven  then 
inclined  towards  them,  and  Paddy,  gain- 
ing some  courage,  began  to  recognize 
many  of  his  old  neighbors  in  the  great 
crowd — many  little  children,  whom  he 
had  known,  and  numbers,  young  and  old, 
who  had  died  since  the  bad  times  came, 
all  smiling  upon  him,  and  some  beckon- 
ing him  to  enter  their  ranks.  As  the 
poor  fellow  still  wondered  and  felt  a 
strange  sweet  sleep  steal  upon  him,  he 
saw  a fair  angel  at  his  side,  who  repeat- 
ed in  tones  ot  ringing  music,  “ Well 
done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant; 
enter  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.”  And 
then,  while  Paddy  remembered,  with  a 
great  joy,  how  constant  he  had  been  in 
the  recital  of  his  evening  rosary,  the 
angel  held  a golden  cup  to  his  lips  and 
bade  him  drink ! The  very  elixir  of  life 
the  draught  seemed  to  be.  Then  a great 
darkness  fell  upon  him,  and  he  was  once 
more  alone  upon  the  lonely  mountain 
path. 

He  was  not  alone,  however,  and,  for 
the  latter  part  of  his  dream,  there  was 
a very  substantial  reality.  Leaning 
over  him  at  that  critical  moment  was  a 
ministering  angel,  in  the  shape  of  him 
known  to  our  readers  as  Mr.  Meldon. 
He  held  a silver  flask  to  Paddy’s  uncon- 
scious lips  ; and  as  the  rare  old  Madeira 
reached  the  poor  fluttering  heart,  the 
generous  stimulant  brought  back  sense 
and  partial  strength  to  the  sufferer. 
Mr.  Meldon  felt  rewarded  for  his  charity 
when  he  saw  how  rapidly  Paddy  recov- 
ered, and  how  sincere,  though  silent, 
was  his  gratitude. 

A few  words  were  snfficient  to  explain 
Mr.  Meldon’s  appearance  ; — his  dog- cart 
was  at  hand  ; he  had  been  returning 
from  a late  visit  in -the  neighborhood, 
his  horse  started  violently,  and  refused 
to  move  further,  as  he  reached  the  spot 
where  Paddy  lay,  all  unconscious  in  the 
shadow,  and  it  was  while  examining  in- 
to the  cause  of  the  animal’s  sudden  ter- 
ror that  he  had  found  one  whom  he  had 
esteemed  much,  as  an  honest  man  and 
a kindly  neighbor. 

“ Going  to  Mr.  D’Alton’s  you  say  ?” 
resumed  Mr.  Meldon,  when  he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  setting  poor  Paddy  comfort- 
ably in  the  dog-cart  and  made  “Eois  ” 


understand  that  his  late  rapid  move- 
ments were  to  be  moderated  for  sake  of 
the  new-comer.  “Well,  it  is  on  my 
may  home,  and  I can  quite  easily  drop 
you  at  the  gate,  as  I pass  by.  We  are 
strangers — Mr.  H’Alton  and  I,”  contin- 
uea  Mr.  Meldon  ; and  for  a moment  his 
full  deep  voice  sounded  strained  and 
harsh,  and  something  of  nervous  twitch- 
ing about  his  lips  was  remarkable  from 
the  usual  self-possession  of  his  manner. 
“ Strangers  ” he  repeated  in  a lighter 
tone  “ or  I should  go  with  you  to  the 
‘ Grag  ’ and  bring  you  home  again.  You 
are  not  able  to  walk,  and  another  faint- 
ness may  be  fatal.” 

“ God  bless  you,  Mr.  Meldon,”  mur- 
mured Paddy.  “ And  He  will.  Oh  1 
sir,  if  Mr.  D’Alton  were  only  like  you, 
what  an  easy  time  of  it  I’d  have  this 
night.” 

“Like  me!”  repeated  Mr.  Meldon; 
and  the  same  strange  constraint — now 
mixed  with  a shade  of  irony — gave  evi- 
dence of  some  hidden  feeling.  “ And, 
why  like  me,  Paddy — How  could  his 
resemblance  to  my  poor  dignity  be  of 
any  possible  service  to  you  ?” 

“ The  greatest,  sir,  for  you  have  the 
heart  to  feel,  and  the  hand  to  give — and 
the  nature  in  you  that  never  will  injure 
the  poor.  Sure,  we  all  know  of  your 
doings,  sir!  Far  and  near  the  people 
are  talkin’  of  how  God  sint  you  to  them, 
these  bad  times ; and  many’s  the  one 
says  that,  if  you  were  at  the  ‘ Crag  ’ in 
place  of  ould  L’ Alton,  ’tis  difterent 
stories  the  tenants  would  have  to  tell. 

Mr.  Meldon  laughed  a low,  quaint 
laugh,  and  then  he  sighed  heavily,  and 
for  some  moments  seemed  to  be  lost  in 
thought. 

“ I must  really  cultivate  the  old  gen- 
tleman’s acquaintance,  Paddy  ! if  only 
for  your  sake  Who  knows  after  all  he 
may  be  better  than  you  think  ?” 

“ He  may  do  something  good,  sir,  if 
he  was  left  to  himself  and  Miss  Amy- — 
darling  Miss  Amy,”  answered  Paddy; 
but,  what  between  Baring  and  Cuneen, 
the  divil  has  a double  grip  of  him.” 

“ Baring  and  Cuneen,”  repeated  Mr. 
Meldon  in  a tone  of  astonishment. 

“ ’Tis  the  truth  L’m  telling  you,  sir  1 
’Tis  all  Baring’s  doings.  I never  call 
him  Mr.  Baring  or  much  less  Master 
Charles — ’t  would  break  my  heart. 
There’s  only  one  Master  for  me,  and 
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he’s  far,  far  away — may  be  dead  in  a 
foreign  land.  Oh,  Master  Henry — Mas- 
ter Henry — little  trouble  I’d  be  in,  if 
you  had  your  own  !”  And  poor  Paddy, 
overcome  by  a rush  of  memories,  sobbed 
violently. 

Mr.  Meldon  started  as  if  in  sudden 
pain,  and  then  forgetful  of  his  restraint 
upon  Eois,  a short  time  before,  urged 
the  much-surprised  animal  to  his  full 
speed.  A few  moments,  and  the  lodge 
gates  of  the  Crag  were  reached. 

“How,  then !”  cried  Mr.  JMeldon;  and 
his  voice  seemed  to  tremble  with  emo- 
tien,  which  struck  Paddy  Hayes  pleas- 
urably as  a sign  of  sympathy  for  himself, 
“ here  we  are,  Paddy  ; jmu  go  in  and 
make  your  case.  I wish  you  God-speed 
and  gooydmight ! Trust  in  God,  my  man, 
and  fear  nothing  !”  And,  waving  his 
hand  in  adieu,  Mr.  Meldon  disappeared 
rapidly  round  thetul-n  of  the  ever  wind- 
ing road. 

With  a trembling  step  and  an  anxious 
heart,  Paddy  Hayes  made  his  way  up 
the  avenue,  now  dark  in  the  night 
gloom,  deepened  by  the  arching  lime 
trees.  He  prayed  as  he  went ; and  too 
fearful  to  pass  in  by  the  front  entrance, 
he  made  his  way  round  to  the  servants’ 
quarters,  where,  as  he  had  been  hoping, 
he  met  with  Hellie,  the  nurse.  Poor 
fellow  ! Even  that  piece  of  good  luck 
seemed  to  him  a good  omen,  and  it  was 
with  some  little  show  of  cheerfulness 
he  asked  the  good  Nelly  to  announce 
his  arrival  to  the  mastei\ 

“He  was  going  on  about  you  all 
day,”  said  Helly-- “ the  rint!” 

“God  help  me,  ISIelly:”  he  replied, 
for  a brass  fardin  of  it  is’nt  in  my  pock- 
et for  him  ! And  what’s  worse  than 
all — no  manes  of  getting  it.” 

“God  help  you,  Paddy,”  said  Nelly, 
in  a soft,  soothing  tone  of  intense  pity. 
“ Tim  Delane  was  here  yesterday,  and 
Bill  Connors  and  John  McGrath.” 

“ Well  ?”  asked  Paddy,  with  eager 
eyes,  for  her  manner  had  almost  depriv- 
ed him  of  speech. 

“Yerra,  what  could  you  expect?” 
answered  the  old  nurse,  while  the  big 
tears  welled  up  into  her  clear  bright 
eyes ; “ what  could  you  expect  from  the 
man  who  turned  out  his  own  flesh  and 
blood  ? ’Tisn’t  much  ’twill  cost  him  to 
turn  out  ot  house  and  home  the  whole 
country  side,”  she  continued  ; “ but  I’ll 


ax  him  for  you,  Paddy,  achree,  and  I’ll 
make  Miss  Amjq  the  angel,  pray  for 
you;  and  I’ll  say  a round  of  my  bades 
for  you  down  on  my  bended  knees  while 
you  are  in  with  him ; and  the  faithful 
creature  hurried  off  to  keep  her  woixl. 

A few  minutes  after,  and  the  dining- 
room door  banged  to  violently;  a heavy, 
rapid  step,  a volley  of  imprecations ; and 
Mr.  Giffard  D’Alton  stood  face  to  face 
with  his  victim. 

“Nothing  but  the  rent  would  bring 
you  here  at  this  hour,  Hayes,”  he  com- 
menced. “ You  are  always  punctual, 
though  some  days  behindhand  this  gale,” 
he  continued,  ignoring  the  mute  agony 
of  the  face  that  met  his  hard,  unpitying 
stare. 

“ God  help  me,  sir,”  answered  Paddy. 
“Don’t  press  me,  Mr.  D’Alton,”  the 
poor  fellow  went  on  to  say  with  passion- 
ate earnestness;  “only  give  me  time, 
and  I’ll  pay  you  all.” 

“ Pay  me  all ! I’d  like  to  see  you  not,” 
sneered  Mr.  D’Alton.  “You’ll  pay  me 
all ; and,  what’s  more,  you’ll  pay  me 

now — or  by the  bailiffs  will  be  at 

your  door  before  a week.” 

“ Then  may  God  have  mercy  on  me, 
and  forgive  you  !”  murmured  the  unfor- 
tuuate  man ; my  last  hope  is  gone  !” 

As  he  staggered  towards  the  door,  he 
left  Mr.  Giffard  D’Alton  in  a state  of 
rage,  uttering  a torrent  of  imprecations 
too  dreadful  to  be  described,  and  calling 
down  unmentionable  anathemas  upon 
the  lazy,  good-for-nothing  swindlers  who 
would  try  to  take  an  honest  man’s  prop- 
erty, and  send  him  to  die  in  a work- 
house. 

It  was  all  over  for  poor  Paddj^  Hayes. 
The  flat  had  gone  forth ! As  poor  Hayes 
thought  of  his  relentless  landlord,  and 
the  dear  ones  in  the  old  home,  prayer- 
fully awaiting  his  return,  all  the  agony 
of  the  morning  time — and  with  tenfold 
its  intensity — seized  upon  his  soul. 

Outside  the  door,  staggering  and 
swaying  like  a drunken  man,  he  was 
met  by  Amy  D’Alton  and  her  faithful 
attendant.  One  glance  at  the  white  hor- 
ror in  his  face  told  them  his  story ; and 
with  an  infinite  grace,  born  of  her  deep 
sympathy,  gentle  Amy  laid  one  small, 
white  hand  upon  his  trembling  arm. 

“Oh ! I am  so  sorry  for  you,  Patrick  !” 
she  cried — “ so  sorry  that  I cannot  help 
you — that  I dare  not  plead  for  you;” 
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I and  the  large  tears  fell  upon  the  toil- 
worn  hand  she  clasped  fervently  within 
her  own. 

There  might  have  been — in  truth  we 
' know  there  was — at  that  very  moment, 
a fierce  struggle  going  on  in  the  breast 
of  Paddy  Hayes.  It  was  a golden  mo- 
ment  for  the  Tempter,  and  he  did  not 
let  it  pass  idly  by.  ‘‘  Curse  God  and 
^ die  !”  was  the  suggestion  of  the  evil  one 
I to  holy  Job  in  the  days  of  old.  And 
I ‘‘  Have  revenge  ! Curse  him  and  his,  in 
t the  bitterness  of  your  heart ; lay  the 
\ blood  of  the  homeless  at  his  door,  and 
; wither  the  gold  within  his  grasp!” — 
; whispered  the  Angel  of  Malice  in  the 
j ear  of  the  frenzied  man!  One  moment 
I of  irresolution,  and  in  his  weakness  and 
over- wrought  condition,  the  sin  might 
have  been  accomplished,  and  the  fearful 
words  of  doom  registered  against  him 
— if,  like  the  good  angel  she  truly  re- 
sembled, Amy’s  soft,  sweet  voice  had 
not  exorcised  the  evil  spirit  as  did 
David’s  harp  of  old  ; and  all  the  chivalry 
and  tenderness  of  his  nature,  triumphed 
at  once  and  for  ever,  within  the  sorely- 
tried  heart  of  Paddy  Hayes. 

Thank  you.  Miss  Amy,”  he  whis- 
pered ; and  oh!  God  bless  you,  and — ” 
he  hesitated  for  a second,  as  if  what  he 
was  about  to  say  struggled  for  utterance 
with  an  invisible  power ; and  then  by  an 
heroic  effort  of  charity,  faith  triumphed, 
and  his  voice  was  clear  though  tremu- 
lous, as  he  added,  and  j^our  father  and 
all ! Pray  for  me.  Miss  D’Alton  ; and 
if  you  never  see  me  again,  be  sure  that 
I will  never  forget  your  kindness  to  me 
this  night.” 

In  vain,  Amy  pressed  him  to  come 
into  her  own  little  room  and  partake  of 
the  supper  provided  for  him.  In  vain, 
Nelly,  who  saw  the  famine  glare  in  his 
unnaturally  large,  bright  eyes,  implored 
of  him  not  to  refuse  her  young  mistress. 
He  did  not  rage  or  curse,  and  he  con- 
quered his  biting  passion,  to  the  extent 
of  even  blessing  the  hand  that  had 
crushed  him  ; but  his  heart  was  too  full, 
and  his  soul  too  agonized,  to  taste  the 
bread  of  the  man  who  had  just  trampled 
on  his  life.  With  a sad,  wan  smile  of 
thanks  upon  his  wasted  face,  he  vanished 
from  Amy’s  sight,  and  was  soon  lost  to 
view  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  avenue. 

Once  again  in  the  open  air,  the  cool 
night  breeze  refreshed  him,  and  know- 


ing the  worst,  as  he  did,  at  least  the 
agony  of  suspense  was  over.  He  thought 
of  his  fast-sinking  wife  and  his  little 
crippled  daughter,  pining  for  the  nour- 
ishment he  could  no  longer  provide ; 
and  a strange  sense  of  relief  seemed  to 
come  upon  him,  as  he  thought  of  how 
near  the  end  might  be  to  them  all,  and 
how  soon  they  might  be  beyond  all 
earthly  trouble!  He  remembered  his 
dream,  too— his  Vision  as  he  called  it; 
and  he  began  to  think  it  had  come  as  a 
warning  of  the  glory  to  come  ! “ A lit- 

tle pain  here,”  he  murmured ; “ and 
then  the  white  robe,  and  the  golden 
crown,  and  the  martyr’s  palm  all  mar- 
tyrs !”  he  continuea,  “for  all  of  them 
could  have  kept  their  homes  and  their 
lives  if  they  only  sould  the  Cross  for 
soup.  God  protect  me!”  he  prayed, 
making  the  sign  of  the  Cross  as  the  very 
idea  brought  the  cravings  of  his  own 
hunger  fresh  and  furious  upon  him. 
“ God  protect  me  and  mine  ! Holy  Mary, 
Mother  of  God,  pray  for  us,  sinners,  now 
and  at  the  hour  of  our  death.  Amen.” 

Lastly,  he  thought  of  “ Crichawn  ” — 
the  good  true  brother,  who  had  never 
failed  or  faltered,  and  who,  he  knew, 
often  fasted  himself,  that  he  might  feed 
those  he  loved  better  than  life.  Brave 
“ Crichawn  ” had  gone,  only  a week  be- 
fore, to  another  country  where  there 
was  some  prospect  of  work,  in  order 
that  he  might  at  once  relieve  the  poor 
householder  of  even  his  nominal  support, 
and  provide  some  little  fund  for  his  sus- 
tenance. 

“Oh!  for  ‘Crichawn’s’  strong  arm, 
now  !”  the  old  man  moaned  as  he  passed 
outside  the  lodge  gates;  and  the  long, 
weary  way  down  the  hill  side — without 
strength  and  without  hope — lay  blankly 
before  him.  And  for  a moment  he  lean- 
ed heavily  against  the  massive  cut-stone 
pillars  of  the  entrance  gale.  He  was 
in  the  deep,  dim  shadow  of  the  lime 
trees;  and  the  honeyed  branches  bent 
low,  and  swayed  gently  to  and  fro  above 
him,  and  the  balmy  sweetness  shed  a 
soothing,  and,  as  it  seemed,  a quite  sen- 
sibly-felt sympathy  that  comforted  him 
— he  hardly  knew  why.  Out  beyond 
the  trees  there  was  a clear  way  where 
the  moonlight  shone  full  and  bright,  re- 
vealing every  object  with  distinctness  ; 
and  in  the  space  he  could  see  a vehicle 
slowly  driving  up  and  down  the  level 
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road,  and  instinct  and  hope  whispered 
to  him  it  was  Mr.  Meldon,  waiting  the 
result  of  his  visit  to  Mr.  Griffard  I)’ Al- 
ton ; and  Mr.  Meldon  it  was. 

The  very  sight  of  so  true  a friend,  and 
such  an  unexpected  help,  gave  Paddy 
Hayes,  for  the  moment,  renewed 
strength,  and  in  a few  rapid  strides  he 
had  reached  Mr.  Meldon,  almost  unob- 
served. So  deep  were  that  gentleman’s 
meditations,  as  he  lay  back  in  the  seat 
of  his  well  appointed  phaeton,  leaving 
the  reins  loose  to  “Eois,”  who — enter- 
ing, it  seemed,  into  his  master’s  humor 
— strolled  leisurely  along,  and  sniffed 
at  the  young  green  meadows,  now 
breathing  out  only  the  richness  of  the 
midsummer  night.  The  horse  pricked 
his  ears  and  gave  a premonitory  shake ; 
and  Mr.  Meldon,  aroused  by  the  noise, 
turned  his  head  to  where  Paddy  stood, 
straight,  stiff,  and  silent — a grim  shad- 
ow in  the  silvery  light. 

“ Well  ?”  he  said,  after  a slight  pause, 
during  which  he  waited  with  much  anx- 
iety for  a word  from  Paddy. 

God’s  will  be  done,  sir,”  answered 
the  poor  man ; “ ’tis  all  over  tor  me. 
He  would’nt  listen  to  anything — prayer 
or  promise — Mr.  Meldon.  Nothing  but 
‘ the  rint  or  the  bailiff,’  he  said.  Sure 
’twas  only  yesterday,  ould  Nelly  told 
me,  he  named  thieeorfour  more.  What 
could  I expect?” 

Ay,  what  indeed,”  ^replied  Mr.  Mel- 
don; and  his  voice  was  a curious  ming- 
ling of  sorrow  aud  bitterness.  “ What, 
indeed  !”  he  repeated  more  softly.  “ Aft- 
er all,  Paddy,  it  was  well  you  were 
someway  prepared.  Come,  my  poor 
fellow,  better  luck  next  time.  Jump  in, 
or  ‘ Eois  ’ will  lose  all  patience,  and  take 
the  law  and  the  road  into  his  own  dis- 
cretion.” 

Mr.  Meldon  spoke  lightly  and  even 
laughed,  as  if  to  dispel  the  tension  of  his 
own  thoughts,  or  divert,  somewhat  the 
griet  of  his  companion;  but  he  was 
startled  out  ot  his  assumed  composure 
very  suddenly. 

“ Good  God  !”  he  exclaimed,  as  he  saw 
the  poor  man  raise  his  hand  to  his 
throat,  as  though  trying  to  tear  away 
some  obstacle  which  seemed  to  prevent 
his  speaking.  Then,  after  swaying  for 
a moment  to  and  fro,  he  threw  up  his 
arms  wildly  above  his  head ; and  with  a 
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dull  heavy  thud  he  fell  a lifeless  heap 
upon  the  narrow  mountain  way. 

An  instant,  and  Mr.  Meldon  was 
kneeling  once  more  by  his  side,  sup- 
porting the  poor  grey  head  upon  his 
breast,  even  with  a son’s  tenderness,. 
But  this  time  the  silver  flask  was  pro- 
duced in  vain,  and  the  needful  stimu- 
lant could  not  pass  through  the  firmly- 
clenched  teeth.  A slight  foam  gathered 
upon  the  dry  lips,  and  the  limbs  quiv- 
ered once  or  twice,  only  to  contract 
again  more  rigidly.  Mr.  Meldon  put 
one  hand  over  the  heart.  It  beat — and 
there  might  be  hope.  It  hung  on  a mere 
thread,  however.  Many  days  of  cruel 
hunger  had  weakened  that  once  power- 
ful frame,  and  the  last  few  hours  of  fiery 
ordeal  and  crushing  disaster  had  com- 
pleted the  wreck. 

“Too  late!”  moaned  Mr.  Meldon,  as, 
not  without  painful  effort,  he  raised  the 
stifi',  insensible  form  on  to  the  soft  cush- 
ions of  his  phaeton.  “ Too  late  1”  he  mur- 
mured, as  driving  rapidly  on,  he  reached 
the  silent  home  of  the  Hayeses,  in  the 
chill  grey  of  the  dawn,  and,  entering 
softly  in,  laid  down  his  burden  on  the 
little  settle  in  the  kitchen,  and  drove 
away — furiously  this  time — to  bring 
priest  and  doctor  and  all  needful  help,, 
as  he  thanked  God  for  the  impulse  that 
had  bade  him  wait  the  return  of  Paddy 
Hayes;  but  he,  more  often,  and  very 
sadly,  repeated  the  answer  to  some  hid- 
den thought,  “ Too  late,  too  late  !” 


CHAPTEE  Y. 

SHOWING  HOW  MR.  MELDON  MET  “ CRICH- 
AWN,”  AND  CHRONICLING  THE  DEATH 
OE  PADDY  HAYES  AND  THE  SINGULAR 
THINGS  WHICH  FOLLOWED  IT. 

Mr.  Meldon  drove  along  rapidly,  first 
in  the  direction  of  Father  Aylmer’s,  as 
the  one  of  all  others  most  necessary  in 
the  dire  extremity  in  which  he  had  left 
the  much-tried  Paddy  Hayes.  He  saw, 
at  an  angle  of  the  road,  straight  in  his 
way,  a very  singular  fgure,  just  at  a 
point  where  the  bright  rays  of  the  ris- 
ing sun  at  once  heightened  and  magni- 
fied its  original  sufficiently  startling  ef- 
fect. Mr.  Meldon  was  in  the  hollow, 
and  consequently  in  the  dim,  grey  shad- 
ows, while  the  apparition,  which  had 
so  suddenly  attracted  his  attention,, 
stood  on  the  topmost  curve  of  a rapidly 
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I declining  hill,  or  rather  hillock.  In  fact, 

> hillocks  abound  in  the  locality  we  are 
I writing  of,  and  give  much  of  a varied 
I and  interesting  character  to  its  scenery, 
i It  was  in  a halo  of  rosy  light  that  Mr. 
i Meldon  first  beheld  one  who  was  destin- 
j ed  to  become  his  faithful  servant  and 
i constant  companion  for  a lifetime — for 
I ^‘Orichawn  ” it  wag  who  stood  upon  the 
hill-top,  and  “ Cdchawn  ” it  was  who, 
walking  leisurely  along,  gave  full  time 
for  the  amazement  his  curious  combi- 
I nation  of  face,  figure  and  costume  afford- 
ed. Mr.  Meldon  looked  at  his  short, 
block-like  neck,  immense  width  of  shoul- 
Mer  and  waist  contrasted  with  his  stunt- 
ed height — hardly  five  feet — unnatural- 
ly long  arms,  slender  as  a woman’s,  yet 
firm  and  flexible  in  every  motion,  and 
even  graceful,  to  the  small  white  hands, 
beautiful  in  shape  and  color.  His  thin, 
twisted-looking  legs,  well-set  foot,  and 
whole  outline  reminded  Mr.  Meldon  of 
one  of  the  grotesque  figures  he  had  once 
seen  in  the  curiously-wrought  devices 
of  a rood-screen,  in  a Belgian  cathedral. 

Mr.  Meldon  looked  at  “ Crichawn’s  ” 
face,  and  in  its  grave,  ascetic  features, 
small  mouth,  broad  brow,  delicate  chin, 
and  large,  dark  eyes,  earnest  and  sad, 
he  seemed  to  see,  once  again,  the  head 
of  a mediaeval  saint  which  had  haunted 
him  long  after  he  had  admired  it  in  the 
glorious  stained  glass  of  a little  chapel 
in  Venice.  “ Crichawn  ” had  the  same 
olive  tints  of  complexion ; his  dark  hair 
curled  closely  round  the  temple  curves, 
and  his  head  was  slightly  bent,  and, 
what  was  unusual  for  country  folks  in 
the  days  we  write  of,  he  wore  his  beard, 
dark  brown,  with  the  red  light  through 
it,  just  as  the  painter  monk  had  put  in 
his  storied  pane.  To  make  the  illusion 
more  perfect,  “ Crichawn  ” at  that  time 
wore  a long,  freize  coat,  and  this  morn- 
ing, for  some  reason  or  another,  he 
had  a coarse  piece  of  whipcord  tied 
tightly  round  his  waist.  His  hat 
was  off,  his  beads  in  his  hands, 
and  he  had  no  shoes.  Poor  fellow ! 
they  had  been  pawned  long  since, 
to  buy  tea  and  sugar  for  little  Ally  and 
her  mother.  And  so,  for  that  first  meet- 
ing, if  for  no  other,  “ Crichawn  ” seemed 
to  Mr.  Meldon’s  artistic  eye  a very  mar- 
vel— a living,  moving  piece  of  rare  old 
art,  wandering  out  of  its  frame,  astray 
on  a lonely  Irish  road.  As  it  was,  he 


determined  on  satisfying  his  curiosity, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  securing,  if  pos- 
sible, the  services  of  the  strange  figure 
who  held  the  beads  and  who  told  them 
as  solemnly  as  ever  ‘‘  Monk  of  Old.” 
For  this  he  employed  the  little  saluta- 
tion, at  once  a prayer  and  a greeting — 
“ God  gave  you.”  At  the  familiar  words, 
uttered  in  what  seemed  to  “ Crichawn  ” 
an  English  accent,  he  raised  his  head, 
and  replied  in  a quite,  though  astonished 
tone,  “ God  save  you  kindly,  sir  ;”  and, 
then,  recognizing  who  had  spoken  to 
him,  added,  “ God  bless  you,  Mr.  Mel- 
don.” 

Mr.  Meldon  felt  much  surprised,  for 
he  forgot — or  it  never  had  occurred  to 
him — that  he  was  well  known  to  all  the 
neighborhood  for  his  many  deeds  of 
great  benevolence,  while  to  himself,  as 
a new-comer,  few  comparatively  were 
acquaintances. 

“ Oh  ! so  you  know  me,  then  ?”  he  re- 
plied. “ I am  glad  of  that.  It  makes 
what  I want  you  to  do  much  easier.” 
Anything  you  want,  Mr.  Meldon,  I 
am  ready  to  do  my  best,”  was  ‘‘  Crich- 
awn’s ” reply,  in  the  same  quiet,  earnest 
tone,  which  had  at  once  prepossessed 
Mr.  Meldon  in  his  favor. 

It  is  a case  of  life  and  death,”  he 
said.  “ Can  you  run  ?”  as  he  instinctive- 
ly directed  his  ej^es  from  the  mis-shapen 
limb,  half-sorry  for  the  question. 

=‘Eun,  sir!”  said  “Crichawn;”  ’tis 
easy  to  know  you’re  a stranger.  Hot  a 
man  in  Tipperary  would  ask  ‘ Crich- 
awn ’ that  question.” 

“Are  you  ‘Crichawn’?”  cried  Mr. 
Meldon  at  once  gl^  and  aghast  at  the 
messenger  he  had  so  strangely  found. 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“Then  there  is  little  need  to  hasten 
you  by  words  of  mine.  Go  as  fast  as 
you  can  from  this  to  Hr.  Murphy’s.  He 
will  take  you  with  him  back  to  ” — Mr. 
Meldon  cleared  his  throat  as  if  from 
sudden  hoarsness — “ Paddy  Hayes’s, 
who  has  got  a sudden  fit.  I am  going 
straight  to  Father  Aylmer,  and  will 
meet  you  directly  at  the  cottage.” 

“Great  God!”  gasped  “Crichawn;” 
and  bounding  over  the  hedge,  he  sprang 
down  the  declivity,  and  in  a few  deer 
like  bounds  was  out  of  sight,  before  Mr. 
Meldon  could  gather  up  the  reins  lying 
loose  on  the  neck  of  the  now  weary 
Rois,  or  could  realize  that  “ Crichawn  ” 
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had  even  understood  the  full  purport  of 
his  words. 

A strange  concidence,”  he  said  half 
to  himself  and  half  to  Eois,  who  looked 
anxiously  back  at  his  master,  as  if  to 
ask  what  new  eccentricity  he  was  about 
to  engage  in. 

“Come  on,  old  boy;  now  do  your 
best,”  was  stimulus  enough  to  ^et  the 
spirited  horse  olf  with  renewed  vigor 
on  their  quest. 

Father  Aylmer’s  house  was  speedily 
reached.  It  was  barely  six  o’clock  yet, 
the  little  household  was  astir.  Smoke 
circled  cheerily ; and  the  hall  door  was 
ajar,  and,  there,  right  on  the  tiny  green 
plot,  in  front  of  the  house,  was  Father 
Aylmer,  breviary  in  hand,  wearing  his 
cassock  and  cap,  and  evidently  prepar- 
, ing  for  his  daily  Mass. 

The  unwonted  appearance  of  Mr.  Mel- 
doQ  at  such  an  hour  did  not  disturb  the 
good  old  priest ; and  much  of  the  light 
of  his  interrupted  communings  with 
the  Unseen  shone  in  his  calm,  sweet 
smile,  and  the  gentle  gravity  with  which 
he  received  the  sad  tidings.  To  him, 
Paddy  Hayes  had  ever  been  a good 
friend,  as  well  as  a stay  and  support,  in 
many  trials,  from  Paddy’s  constant  and 
fervent  piety  and  example. 

“ God  be  praised,”  he  said  ; “ it  was 
only  last  Saturday  he  was  with  me;” 
then  begging  Mr.  Meldon  to  wait  a mo- 
ment, he  went  into  the  hall,  and,  open- 
ing a side  door,  was  busy  in  his  little 
oratoiy  for  a few  minutes,  and  came  out 
wrapped  in  his  long  priest’s  cloak  ; and 
signifying  by  a slight  gesture  to  Mr. 
Meldon  that  Ibe  was  ready,  he  got  into 
the  phaBton  without  a word. 

Once  more  the  bewildered  Eois  was 
urged  to  do  his  best  in  the  good  cause. 
It  was  a silent  drive,  but  Mr.  Meldon 
used  to  say,  afterwards,  that  it  was  one 
of  the  happiest  hours  in  his  life.  The 
old  priest  was  absorbed  in  meditation  ; 
and  only  his  guardian  angel  could  num- 
ber the  acts  of  love  and  adoration,  as- 
cending in  homage  to  the  hidden  God, 
which  were  spoken  by  the  heart  of 
Father  Aylmer: 

Mr.  Meldon  was  silent  from  deep  res- 
pect and  veneration.  An  earnest  Cath- 
olic, he  did  not  venture  to  break  the 
solemn  silence ; and  as  he  sped  swiftly 
along  the  shady  road,  he  felt  a new  de- 
light in  the  balmy  fragrance  of  the 


meadows,  and  a thrill  of  pure  ecstacy  in 
the  birds’  song,  and  the  ripple  of  the 
mountain  stream.  All  nature  was  alive 
and  instinct  with  joy,  to  pay  homage  to 
its  Maker;  and  Mr.  Meldon  thought 
of  many  a gorgeous  pageant  in 
far-off  countries,  where  our  Lord 
was  borne  to  His  sick  amid  a kneeling 
crowd,  with  white-robed  priest  and  all 
the  Catholic  ritual ; and  yeC'somehow^ 
he  was  conscious  of  a deeper  and  more 
revej’ent  feeling,  in  that  silent,  homely 
drive,  where  angels  seemed  to  sing  res- 
ponses in  the  whispering  breeze,  and 
the  birds  made  a chorus  of  sacred  jubilee 
that  he  had  never  felt  before.  * 

The  old  priest  sat  still  and  prayerful, 
a sweet  smile  upon  his  lips,  and  in  his 
eyes  a radiant  light;  and  round  his  long 
grey  hair  the  sunbeams  lingered,  light- 
ing up  the  pale,  worn  face,  with  a flick- 
ering aureole.  Notwithstanding  Mr. 
Meldon’s  fatigue  and  his  anxiety  about 
the  sick  man,  it  seemed  all  too  soon 
when  Eois  drew  up  at  Paddy  Hayes’s 
door,  and  the  murmur  and  coniusion 
within  gave  evidence  of  the  sue  cess  of 
“ Crichawn’s  ” mission,  in  the  arrival  of 
Hr.  Murphy. 

“ Crichawn’s  ” quick  ear  caught  the 
noise  of  wheels,  and  in  a second  he  had 
taken  Eois  by  the  head,  and,  leading 
the  tired  creature  round  to  what  had 
once  been  a cosy  stable,  he  did  his  best 
to  put  the  poor  animal  up  comfortably.' 
He  made  the  phaston  safe,  of  course,  and 
then,  in  his  own  swift,  noiseless  way, 
he  was  back  in  the  sick  room  before 
anyone  could  have  paused  to  miss  him. 

It  was  a sad,  and,  in  many  respects, 
a striking  scene.  Paddy  Hayes,  now 
conscious,  but,  evidently  sinking  rapid- 
ly, lay  upon  an  old  oaken  settle  in  the  kit- 
chen, dressed  as  he  had  been  the  night 
before,  save  that  his  cravat  was  off  and 
his  neck  exposed.  One  of  the  neighbors 
sat  at  his  head  and  supported  his  shoul- 
ders, while  the  doctor  felt  his  pulse  and 
the  beating  of  his  heart. 

Through  an  open  door  on  the  left 
side,  a bed-room  was  visible,  and  on  the 
bed  a woman  moaned  and  tossed  rest- 
lessly to  and  fro — muttering  in  all  the 
wild  incoherence  of  typhus.  It  was 
Mary  Hayes,  happily  insensible  to  the 
misery  around  her ; her  soul  was  far 
away,  borne  on  the  wings  of  that  strange 
delirium,  which  had  carried  her  back  to 
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the  days  of  her  proud  young  mother- 
, hood.  She  crooned  a low  cradle  song, 
’rand  rocked  an  imaginary  babe  softly  to 
i sleep  in  her  wasted  arms.  In  the  inner 
1 corner  of  the  apartment,  on  a low  sofa 
bed,  lay  a girl  of  thirteen,  pale  as  a snow 
I wreath,  her  dark  blue  eyes  dilated  with 
^ terror,  and  her  lips  clenched,  as  if  to 
, smother  the  intense  agony  that  would 
j fain  find  relief  in  groans.  She  was  half 
reclining  on  the  poor  pillow.  She  bent 
I her  head,  as  if  to  catch  the  least  sound 
from  without;  and,  with  senses  render- 
ed acute  by  long  sulfering,  she  caught 
I even  the  tones  of  cautious  whispering. 

“What  do  you  say.  Doctor? — any 
i hope  ?”  asked  Mr.  Meldon. 

“None,  he  is  sinking  rapidly only 
Father  Aylmer  can  assist  him  now,” 

I was  the  reply. 

The  listening  girl  gasped  painfully, 
und  made  a violent  exertion  as  if  to 
throw  herself  from  the  bed.  Alas,  she 
was  paralysed  ! the  fruitless  exertion  to 
move  the  benumbed  limbs  reacted  on 
•the  overtasked  heart;  and  Ally  Hayes 
fainted  away.  For  some  time,  at  least, 
she  was  spared  the  trial  of  conscious- 
ness, while  the  poor  mother  stared  at 
her  with  wide-open,  glittering  eyes, 
that  did  not  see,  and  nursed  the  spirit 
babe  in  a terrible  mockery  of  the  agony 
.around  her. 

Father  Aylmer  was  now  left  alone 
with  the  dying  man,  but  his  ministra- 
tion was  swift  and  soothing.  Only  a 
week  before,  as  he  had  told  Mr. Meldon, 
the  faithful  penitent  had  received  abso- 
lution from  his  old  confessor.  There 
was  no  long  arrears  to  clear  up,  no  scru- 
ples to  allay,  no  terrible  temptations  to 
combat.  “ As  a man  lives  so  shall  he 
die.”  And  for  Paddy  Hayes  the  end 
was  “ peace.”  Therefore,  when  Mr, 
Meldon  and  “ Crichawn,”  at  a call  from 
Father  Aylmer,  entered  the  little  kitch- 
en, they  found  the  dying  man  calm,  and 
even  radiant. 

There  was  no  time  to  lose,  the  doctor 
said  ; and  then  the  Holy  Yiaticum  was 
brought  to  him,  for  his  last  long  journey. 

After  a few  moments  of  evidently  in- 
tense devotion,  he  raised  his  head  slow- 
ly, and  fixing  his  eyes  on  Mr.  Meldon, 
he  seemed  to  wish  to  speak.  With  ready 
tact,  the  little  group  drew  back,  and  al- 
lowed Mr.  Meldon  to  approach  the 
dying  man. 


“ Grod  bless  you,  sir,”  he  faintly  whis- 
pered, “ and  reward  you !”  And,  then, 
by  a last  effort,  grasping  Mr.  Meldon’s 
hand  in  a convulsive  clasp,  he  said  irA 
a louder  tone,  as  the  last  appeal  of  hu-^ 
man  agony,  “Mary — my  little  Ally  !” 

“ Do  not  fear,”  answered  Mr.  Meldon, 

“ They  are  now  in  my  charge ; I will 
protect  them.  Then,  seeing  the  intense 
relief  transfiguring  for  a moment  even 
the  shadow  of  death  upon  the  face  of 
the  father  and  husband,  his  own  took  a 
shade  of  sudden  resolution,  and  bending 
his  head,  so  that  his  lips  touched  the 
ear  of  the  sufferer,  he  whispered  a few 
rapid  words.  The  effect  was  electrical. 
Paddy  Hayes  absolutely  raised  himself, 
as  if  endued  with  a new  life,  and  with  a 
great  joy  and  infinite  contentment,  gaz- 
ed for  a second  fixedly  upon  Mr.  Meldon 
— then  strove  to  press  a kiss  upon  his 
hand  ! It  was  beyond  his  strength  ; and 
he  fell  back  heavily,  with  the  grey 
shadow  quenching  all  the  grateful  love 
within  his  eyes. 

“ Crichawn  ” and  Father  Aylmer 
were  now  by  his  side,  and  the  priest 
held  the  crucifix  to  his  lips,  and  recited 
the  Litany  for  the  departing  soul.  For 
a while,  Paddy  Hayes  followed  the  res- 
ponses, but,  by  degrees,  this  world  seem- 
ed to  pass  away,  and  a world  invisible 
seemed  to  surround  him. 

“ Holy  Mary!”  he  murmured.  “ Holy 
Mary  1 I see  my  mother  near  her,  and 
my  little  sister.  Oh ! how  bright  it  is  I” 
he  said  again  ; “ how  warm — all  sunshine 
and  gold  I Holy  Mary  1”  And,  then, 
again  “ Jesus  1”  Once  more  he  repeated 
the  holy  name ; once  more  he  invoked 
the  holy  name,  Jesus  1 Those  who 
heard  it  can  never  forget,  that  tone  of 
love  unutterable,  of  wonder  immeasur- 
able, of  joy  ecstatic. 

“ God  have  mere 7 on  his  soul,”  said 
Father  Aylmer,  as  he  gently  closed  the 
eyes,  and  folded  the  ar.ns  of  the  dead. 

“ God  have  mercy  on  him  !”  he  repeat- 
ed ; “ but  if  ever  a departing  spirit  met 
the  embraces  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  I 
think  it  was  Paddy  Hayes’s  happy  lot, 
when  he  made  that  last  aspiration.  We 
all  know,”  the  good  priest  continued, 

“ how  easily  he  could  have  his  life  and 
his  land  if  he  gave  up  his  conscience. 
Can  we  doubt  that  he  has  even  now 
received  his  reward?  ” 

By  this  time  there  was  quite  a con- 
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gregation  in  the  house.  All  the  neigh- 
bors had  come  in,  one  by  one,  and,  as  it 
always  happens  in  cases  of  such  extre- 
imity,  no  one  came  empty-handed.  Out 
Fof  their  own  poverty  the  poor  provided 
the  little  necessaries  ■ required ; and 
swiftly  and  silently  the  women  set  to 
work  to  find  out  where  the  habit  was 
kept,  to  make  down  the  fire,  and  set 
down  the  kettle,  and  make  the  cup  of  tea 
and  drop  of  whey  for  the  sick  woman 
and  child.  The  disordered  house  was  soon 
tid}" ; the  corpse  was  decently  laid  out 
in  the  brown  habit  of  Our  Lady  of 
Mount  Carmel,  and  reverently  and  pray- 
erfully James  the  Pilgrim  crossed  the 
hands  upon  the  breast,  folding  between 
the  fingers  the  well-worn  rosary  of  the 
deceased. 

It  was  soon  a regular  wake,  but  a 
wake  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word — as 
such  a solemn  occasion  should  at  all 
times  be  observed.  To  be  sure,  there 
was  the  simple  gossip  of  the  country- 
side, and  the  men  smoked  the  calumet 
of  peace  in  the  chimney  corner  ; but  out 
of  respect  for  the  poor  sufferers  in  the 
next  room,  the  caoine  was  not  raised  but 
at  certain  times.  Ja.mes  the  Pilgrim 
took  care  to  give  out  the  Kosary,  after 
which  he  related  many  wonderful  tales 
to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  night;  and 
thus  the  long  hours  wore  swiftly  away. 

“ Crichawn  ” had  been  sent  into  Wat- 
erford by  Mr.  Meldon  almost  immedi- 
ately after  the  death  of  his  brother,  with 
orders  to  provide  a suitable  coffin  an  J 
all  necessaries  for  a respectable  funeral 
at  that  gentleman’s  expense  ; and  from 
his  own  house  he  had  taken  care  to  send 
the  wine  and  broth  and  arrowroot  or- 
dered by  Dr.  Murphy  for  poor  Ally 
Hayes  and  her  mother. 

At  the  early  dawn  on  the  next  morn- 
ing, a very  solemn  procession  wound  out 
of  the  narrow  horheen  leading  into  the 
once  pretty  cottage  of  the  Hayeses.  At 
its  head  were  Father  Aylmer  and  Father 
Hed,  and  next  them  the  hearse  and  cof 
fin  ; and  by  its  side  walked  “ Crichawn.” 
After  the  hearse  came  Mr.  Meldon’s  car- 
riage, bearing  Mr.  Meldon  himself,  wear- 
ing crape — ^just  as  if  it  was  for  “ the 
jintiy” — and  then  came  the  neighbors 
in  long  array,  for  Paddy  Hayes  had  no 
enemies,  and  even  his  very  misfortunes 
excited  a double  anxiety  to  show  some 
mark  of  respect  to  his  remains. 


It  was  a dark  morning,  promising 
what  is  called  among  country  people  a 
“rich  day.”  Not  a breeze  was  astir, 
and  the  gentle  Summer  rain  descended, 
rather  than  fell,  in  an  odorous  dew  upon 
the  thirsty  earth  ; and  soon,  in  the  still- 
ness of  the  old  churchyard,  all  that  was 
mortal  of  Paddy  Hayes  was  laid,  by 
loving  hands,  peacefully  and  prayerful- 
ly to  rest. 

After  all  was  over,  and  “ Crichawn  ” 
was  left,  as  he  thought  alone,  by  the 
new-made  grave,  he  threw  himself  at 
full  length  upon  it,  and  gave  full  vent 
to  the  emotions  of  his  bitter  sorrow.  Only 
for  a Tittle  while  however;  for,  start- 
ing as  he  felt  a hand  laid  gently  but 
firmly  upon  his  shoulder,  he  met  the 
kind  gaze  of  Mr.  Meldon  bent,  as  was 
that  gentleman’s  way,  intently  upon 
him. 

“ Tom,”  he  said,  “ have  you  a knowl- 
edge of  horses  ? Can  you  drive  a pair  ?” 

For  a moment,  “ Crichawn  ” rubbed 
his  eyes  in  sheer  astonishment.  The 
offer,  and  the  tone  in  which  it  was  given 
was  a veritable  cold  shower  bath  upon 
the  passionate  outpouring  of  his  spirit, 
but  the  shock  was  premeditated,  and  aft- 
er a second  it  produced  its  effect.  “Crich- 
awn ” rose  to  his  feet,  and,  accepting 
the  state  of  things  with  consummate 
tact,  replied  quite  simply,  “ Yes,  sir,  I 
had  always  a fancy  for  horses,  and  like 
to  be  about  them.” 

“Then  ymu  will  care  for  Pois,”  Mr. 
Meldon  said  gaily.  “ Henceforth  he  will 
be  your  charge ; and  his  owner  too,”  he 
added. 

There  are  many  things  I know  you 
can  do  for  me — things  that  require  trust 
and  prudence;  and — but  we  shall  see.” 

“ Crichawn  ” didnot  speak.  'He  seem- 
ed to  divine  by  intuition  the  nature  of 
his  benefactor,  and  knew  that  any  dis- 
play of  feeling  would  jar  upon  Mr.  Mel- 
don’s sensitive  nerves  ; so  he  remained 
quite  silent,  in  the  attitude  however  of 
a servant  who  waited  his  master’s  or- 
ders. After  a moment’s  thought,  Mr. 
Meldon  looked  up,  and,  evidently  pleas- 
ed by  the  manner  of  his  new  attendant, 
said,  “ Then,  after  you  have  seen  things 
straight  at  the  cottage,  you  can  come 
over,  or,  better  still,  wait  for  me  there.” 

As  Mr.  Meldon  drove  rapidly  away, 
poor  “ Crichawn  ” knelt  down  for  one 
brief  moment,  and  kissing  the  freshly 
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turned  earth,  thanked  Grod,  and  the  epit^ 
it  of  his  mother,  to  whose  prayers  in 
heaven  he  felt  a sad  satisfaction  in  at- 
tributing the  unexpected  good  fortune 
which  had  befallen  him. 

It  was  well  the  faithfub  servant  had 
experienced  so  much  consolation,  for 
his  endurance  was  destined  to  be  sorely 
tried  that  very  day. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing, his  attention  was  attracted,  at  some 
distance  olf,  by  an  unusual  noise,  and  a 
gathering  of  people  quite  unusual,  now 
that  wake  and  funei’al  were  over.  His 
first  thought  was  that  his  sister-in-law 
was  dead,  though  that  very  morning 
the  doctor  had  pronounced  the  crisis 
past,  and  assured  him  that  care  and 
quiet  were  all  that  were  needed  for  a 
speedy  recovery.  Still  he  knew  how 
veiy  treacherous  the  typhus  was,  and 
his  heart  sank  within  him  as  he  thought 
of  little  Ally,  without  a mother’s  care 
in  her  infirmity,  and  how  lonely  he  him- 
self would  be  in  the  world.  He  ap- 
proached the  cottage  with  a feeling  very 
new  to  “ Crichawn  ” and  asked  the  first 
he  met  what  was  the  meaning  of  the 
crowd. 

“The  meaning  of  the  crowd?  Well, 

I tell  you  that  you’re  come  just  in  time. 
See,  now  ! There’s  H’Alton’s  bailiff  over 
there,  an’  there’s  three  or  four  makin’ 
inventhries  of  nothin’;  an’  I tell  you 
soon  there’ll  be  murdher  here  unless 
some  wan  prevints  it.” 

“ Orichawn’s  ” eyes  flashed  with  afire 
terrible  to  behold. 

“Inventhries  over  the  coffin!”  he 
said  “ over  the  coffin  !”  he  repeated  ; and 
gazing  on  H’Alton’s  men  even  with  the 
consciousness  that  he  could  settle  for 
double  the  number  of  these  single-hand- 
ed, he  appeared  about  to  make  a spring 
— the  spring  of  the  tiger — when,  lo ! 
who  drives  right  into  the  cottage  road 
but  Mr.  Meldon. 

Already  “Crichawn”  had  begun  to 
look  upon  Mr.  Meldon  as  “ head  of  the 
family.”  He  merely  looked  at  that  gen- 
tleman, therefore,  and  seemed  to  ask 
“ What  shall  I do.”  “Crichawn’s”  an- 
ger went  down  in  the  presence  of  that 
betrayed  by  Mr.  Meldon.  He  declared  he 
could  never  forget  the  terrible  expres- 
sion of  his  master’s  face  ; — evidently  he 
was  unable  to  control  it — sufficiently  to 
meet  H’Alton’s  work  men. 


“ Let  it  pass,”  he  said  to  “ Crichawn.” 
All  the  better  now  that  you  are  in  my 
service.” 

Calling  him  nearer ; he  spoke  for  a 
while  rapidly  and  earnestly ; and  then 
without  even  a glance  at  the  shamefaced 
bailiffs  he  departed  as  quickly  as  he  had 
arrived. 

That  night,  the  gamekeeper’s  lodge  on 
Mr.  Meldon’s  estate  received  the  outcast 
family,  and  there,  when  Mary  Hayes 
awoke  to  health  and  widowhood,  she 
found  herself  surrounded  with  many  of 
her  old  comforts,  and  a sympathy  which, 
as  she  said,  made  it  ungrateful  for  her 
to  repine ; and  there  little  Ally  patiently 
suffered  her  painful  malady,  until  by  a 
wonderful  inspiration  she,  too,  was 
made  whole — but  the  explanation  of  the 
manner  must  wait  for  another  chapter. 


CHAPTBE  YI. 

SHOWING  HOW  MR.  MELDON  CAME  TO  BE 
INTIMATE  WITH  ALLY  HAYES,  AND  AL- 
SO CHRONICLING  AN  EVENT  VERY  DIS- 
GUSTING TO  MESSRS.  HUXLEY  AND  TYN- 
DALL. 

As  the  Midsummer  wore  on  to  Au- 
tumn, and  the  tints  deepened  on  the 
trees,  the  hearts  of  the  inmates  within 
the  lodge  commenced  to  brighten,  as  a 
new  life  and  better  prospects  began  to 
open  before  them.  It  is  true  that  Mary 
Hayes  still  bore  the  traces  of  the  cruel 
trial  she  had  gone  through,  and  her 
Snowy  widow’s  cap  was  only  rivalled  by 
the  whiteness  of  her  thin  face,from  which 
the  old  bloom  had  for  ever  departed. 
Hut,  whatever  the  amount  of  her  sorrow 
might  have  been,  it  was  held  in  check 
by  a deep  feeling  of  resignation,  and  a 
great  sense  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the 
refuge  she  had  found  so  unexpectedly. 

Mary  Hayes’s  duties  at  the  lodge  were 
only  nominal.  “Crichawn’s”  wages  were 
liberal,  and  were  backed  by  many  a 
generous  gratuity ; for  most  people  were 
excited  by  the  romantic  nature  of  his 
associations  with  Mr.  Meldon,  as  well 
as  by  something  of  a mysterious  attrac- 
tion about  the  poor  fellow  himself. 
Thus  the  poor  fellow  had  quite  a fortune 
in  the  minds  of  the  simple  folk  about 
him.  But,  “ Crichawn  ” began  at  once 
to  pay  the  debts  contracted  by  his  broth- 
er in  the  hard  times  before  his  death.  In 
these  first  sad  days,  Mary  Hayes  had 
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made  a solemn  declaration  in  “ Crich- 
awn’s  ” hearing  that  she  would  ‘‘  beg 
the  world  over,  and  grudge  herself  and 
the  chi  d a bit  or  sup,  unless  she  could 
feel  that  Paddy’s  sowl  would  rest  in 
peace,  when  the  last  penny  he  owed 
was  paid.” 

‘‘  Wisha  hould  your  tongue,  Mary  as- 
thore,”  was  “ Orichawn’s  ” rejoinder, 

and  don’t  be  berrying  trouble  for  your- 
self whin  the  Lord  knows  you  had 
enough  of  it  already.  Look  at  that  for 
you,  now,”  said  the  warm-hearted  fel- 
low, producing  an  old  brown  pocket- 
book,  from  which  peeped  out  the  crisp 
edges  of  several  new  bank-notes.  “Shure 
’tis  the  mast  her  himself,  Grod  bless  him, 
paid  me  this  very  morning  my  quarter 
in  advance,  ‘tor  I know,’  says  he,  ‘you’ll 
have  many  little  demands  on  you  now, 
perhaps’ — slipping  the  notes  at  the  same 
time  into  my  hand,  and  like  a rale  gen- 
tleman, as  he  is,  walkin’  away  when  he 
seen  the  tears  in  my  eyes^j  widout  an- 
other word.  And  sure  enough,  Mary,  I 
could’nt  spake  for  a good  tin  minutes  ; 
and  thin  I fell  down  upon  my  two  knees, 
and  promised  the  Mother  of  God  that  a 
fardin  of  my  wages  I’d  never  touch  ’till 
Paddy  was  clear ; and  now  ’tis  no  atfair 
of  yours,  achree ; mind  little  Ally,  and 
don’t  be  tasing  yourself  any  more.” 

“ An’  who  will  you  pay  ?”  asked 
Mary. 

“I’m  goin’  to  pay  Patsy  Leary,  the 
veiy  first.  Do  you  remember  the  day 
the  white  cow  was  drivin’  away  tor  the 
poor-rates,  how  he  came  behind  poor 
Paddy’s  back  and  slipped  the  pound -note 
into  his  fist,  and  how  Ally  clapped  her 
hands  when  Bawneen  came  back.  ’Tis 
pi  oud  I am  to  be  taking  it  to  him  this 
mornin’,  though  I believe  God  gave  it 
to  him  on  the  double  many  a time 
since.” 

The  poor  widow  was  on  her  knees  by 
the  hearth  in  a moment.  The  tears 
streamed  down  her  face  in  torrents,  and 
her  hands  were  raised  to  heaven,  while 
she  rocked  softly  to  and  fro,  after  the 
manner  of  our  peasantry  when  deeply 
excited. 

“Arrah,  what  is  the  matter  now 
Mary?  You’re  worse  to  me  than  the  grey 
mare,”  he  muttered, — “ and  she’s  bad 
enough — like  to  kick  the  brains  out  o’ 
me  every  time  she  gets  her  oats ; but  I 
declare  I’d  sooner  be  kicked  every  hour 


in  the  day  than  see  you  cryin’  like  that, 
Mary,  for  it  breaks  my  very  heart,” 
said  “Crichawn.” 

“ Don’t  be  angry,  Tom,”  answered  the 
widow.  “ I won’t  cry  anj^  more  if  it 
plazes  you,  on’y  this  wasnt,  for,  O dear- 
bhrathair,  your  goodness  has  melted  the 
could  hard  rock  of  the  grief  that  was 
wearin’  me  down — wearin’  me  down,” 
she  went  on,  “whin  I used  to  think 
how  his  bones  would’nt  rest  in  the  clay.” 

“ God  forgive  you  thin,”  said  “ Crich- 
awn,” “ when  Father  Ned  could  tell  you 
over  and  over  agin  that  his  soul  was  in 
heaven.  ’Tis  aisy  you  ought  to  be  about 
his  bones,”  laughed  “ Crichawn,”  trying 
to  assume  a levity  he  was  far  from  feel- 
ing. “And  see,  Mary,”  he  added  with 
a rare  tact,  “ have  a bit  of  supper  for 
me  about  tin.  I’ll  have  to  walk  all  night 
with  thatdivil  of  a mare.  The  masther’s 
goin’  to  sell  her  at  long  last  at  the  fair; 
an’  I would’nt  thrust  Peter  with  her  as 
far  as  I’d  throw  him.” 

Whistling  the  “ Groves  of  Blarney,” 
“ Crichawn  ” walked  rapidly  away,  at 
the  same  time  applying  the  cuff  of  his 
coat  across  his  eyes  in  a manner  that 
seemed  to  contradict  the  freedom  of 
mind  he  had  been  trying  to  manifest. 

From  this  scene,  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
how  quietly,  and  even  happily,  the  days 
glided  by  for  Mary  Hayes  and  little 
Ally.  Indeed,  if  the  shadow  rested  long 
anywhere,  it  seemed  to  linger  most  up- 
on the  child’s  face  ; and  her  depression 
of  spirits, — so  different  from  the  elastic 
youth,  whose  trials  are  always  transient, 
— was  put  down  to  the  effect  of  her  de- 
licacy. The  reader  ma}^  remember  that 
Ally  was  a paralytic,  and  had  for  the 
three  years  previously  lost  entirely  the 
use  of  her  lower  limbs.  The  stroke  came 
suddenly,  one  hot  July  day,  when  the 
child,  a laughing,  golden-haired  sprite 
of  seven  Summers,  strayed  into  the 
meadow  where  the  haymakers  were 
busily  at  work.  For  a time,  Ally  was 
the  gayest  of  what  is  always  a merry 
gathering.  She  tossed  the  fragrant  wisp 
far  above  her  head,  sought  for  the  wild 
honey,  and  the  corn  crakes,  nest  hunted, 
and  crowned  herself  with  improvised 
wreaths  of  meadow-sweet,  and  crimson 
peopies.  As  she  flitted  from  one  rank  or 
the  haymakers  to  another,  no  one  par- 
ticularly missed  her ; and  the  hot  day 
wore  into  the  thick,  misty  dew  of  the< 
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Summer  night.  The  me^^dow  was  silent, 
and  Paddy  Hayes  had  stuck  his  rake, 
the  very  last  man,  in  the  heavy  swath, 
and  turned  towards  home,  when  he 
heard  his  wife’s  voice  calling  him  in 
tones  of  alarm,  mingled  with  call  upon 
call  for  Ally.” 

A search  was  made  on  the  spot,  and 
under  an  old  hawthorn  tree  that  grew 
into  many  twisted  and  tangled  roots  and 
knots,  and  wicked  uncanny-looking 
branches,  they  found  the  child  asleep. 
Her  face  waf  very  pale,  and  the  stupor 
more  than  natural,  as  she  was  borne 
tenderly  into  the  house  in  her  father’s 
arms,  and  laid  in  her  mother’s  lap  by 
the  fire.  She  was  speedily  undressed 
and  made  to  take  a little  hot  milk,  but 
though  for  a while  she  lay  quiet  in  her 
cosy  cot  bed,  it  was  hardly  dawn  when 
the  child  began  to  moan  painfully,  and 
toss  restlessly  to  and  fro  upon  the  pil- 
lows ; and  then  the  frightened  mother 
found  her  with  blazing  cheeks,  and  flash- 
ing eyes,  evidently  in  a high  state  of 
delirium. 

Of  course  the  old  crones  shook  their 
heads,  and  whispered  mysteriously  that 
the  tree  was  haunted,  and  that  poor  Ally 
had  fallen  asleep  over  a Fairy  Eing. 

‘•Didn’t  Denis  Foley  the  greatest  fac- 
tion fighter  in  the  three  counties,”  asked 
Maurice  More,  “fall  asleep  one  May  eve 
in  the  self  same  spot ; and  sure  every 
wan  saw  him  taken  up  a cripple  to  his 
dying  day?  An’  if  that  wasn’t  enough 
for ’em,  didn’t  they  hear  the  child’s  own 
talk  , so  square  and  so  strange,  no  wan 
could  make  it  out.” 

“ Thrue  for  you,”  answered  Brideen 
Dhuv,  “ tho’  Father  Aylmer  said  it  was 
from  the  effects  of  a sudden  chill,  and 
Dr.  Murphy  declared  it  was  fever 
brought  on  by  a dhrink  of  the  cowld 
well-wather,  when  little  Ally  was  over- 
heated and  fatigued,  and  that  to  fall 
asleep  in  the  dew,  was  always  danger- 
ous. But  we  know  that  the  priest  or 
the  doctor  would  niver  give  in  to  the 
fairies,  though  in  their  hearts  they 
couldn’t  help  knowin’  it.” 

( To  he  continued.) 

Triumph  op  Application. — Few 
things  are  impracticable  in  themselves ; 
and  it  is  for  want  of  application,  rather 
than  of  means,  that  men  fail  of  success. 
— Rochefoucault. 


THE  “ HOLLY  AND  IVY  ” GIRL.] 


BY  J.  KEEGAN. 


Come,  buy  my  nice,  fresh  Ivy,  and  my 
Holly  sprigs  so  green  ; 

I have  the  finest  branches  that  ever  yet  were 
seen. 

Come  buy  from  me,  good  Christians,  and  let 
me  home,  I pray. 

And  I’ll  wish  you  ‘ Merry  Christmas  Times, 
and  a Happy  New  Year’s  Day.’ 

‘‘  Ah  ! won’t  you  take  my  ivy? — the  loveliest 
ever  seen  ! 

Ah  ! won’t  you  have  my  Holly  boughs? — all 
you  who  love  the  Green  ! 

Do  ! — take  a little  bunch  of  each,  and  on  my 
knees  I’ll  pray. 

That  God  may  bless  your  Christmas,  and  be 
with  you  New  Year’s  Day. 

This  wind  is  black  and  bitter,  and  the  hail- 
stones do  not  spare 

My  shivering  form,  my  bleeding  feet,  and 
stiff  entangling  hair  ; 

Then,  when  the  skies  are  pitiless,  be  merci- 
ful, I say — 

So  Heaven  will  light  your  Christmas  and  the 
coming  New  Year’s  Day.” 

’Twas  thus  a dying  maiden  sung,  while  the 
cold  rain  rattled  down. 

And  fierce  winds  whistled  mournfully  o’er 
Dublin’s  dreary  town  ; — 

One  stifi  hand  clutched  her  Ivy  sprigs  and 
Holly  boughs  so  fair. 

With  the  other  she  kept  brushing  the  hail- 
drops  from  her  hair. 

So  grim  and  statue-like  she  seemed,  ’twas 
evident  that  Death 

Was  lurking  in  her  footsteps — while  her  hot, 
impeded  breath 

Too  plainly  told  her  early  doom — though 
the  burden  of  her  lay 

Was  still  of  life  and  Christmas  joys  and  a 
Happy  New  Year’s  Day. 

’Twas  in  that  broad,  bleak  Thomas  street,  I 
heard  the  wanderer  sing, 

I stood  a moment  in  the  mire,  beyond  the 
ragged  ring— 

My  heart  felt  cold  and  lonely  and  my 
thoughts  were  far  away. 

Where  I was  many  a Christmas-tide  and  Hap- 
py New  Year’s  Day. 

I dreamed  of  wanderings  in  the  woods  among 
the  Holly  Green  ; 

I dreamed  of  my  own  native  cot  and  porch 
with  ivy  screen 

I dreamed  of  lights  forever  dimm’d — of  Hopes 
that  can’t  return — 

And  dropped  a tear  on  Christmas  fires  that 
never  more  can  burn. 
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The  ghost-like  singer  still  sung  on,  but  no 
one  came  lo  buj  ; 

The  hurrying  crowd  passed  to  and  fro  but 
did  not  heed  her  cry ; 

She  uttered  one  low,  piercing  moan— then 
cast  her  boughs  away — 

And  smiling  cried  — I’ll  rest  with  God  be- 
fore the  New  Year’s  Day  !” 

******* 

On  New  Year’s  Day  I said  my  prayers  above 
a new  made  grave. 

Dug  decently  in  sacred  soil,  by  LifFey’s  mur- 
muring wave  ; 

The  Minstrel  maid  from  Earth  to  Heaven  has 
winged  her  happy  way. 

And  now  enjoys,  with  sister  saints,  an  end- 
less New  Year’s  Day. 


NOTES  AND  COxMMENTS. 


BY  PROF.  o’gRADY. 


The  most  important  event  in  the  home 
or  family  circle  during  the  last  month 
was  the  putting  out  of  the  Joly  admin- 
istration and  the  putting  in  of  theChap- 
leau  ministry.  You  all  know  how  this 
change  was  brought  to  pass,  and  are,  I 
presume,  tired  and  sick  of  hearing  and 
reading  about  the  ]-ings  and  scandals, 
the  conspiracies  and  coup  d'etats  that 
mark  the  political  histoiy  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Quebec  since  Confederation.  It 
is  an  old  saying  that  “ when  rogues  fall 
-out  honest  people  get  their  own,”  but 
the  Honorable  Ministers  of  This  and 
That,  the  Honorable  Grentlemen  of  the 
, Senate  and  the  Legislative  Councils, 
.and  the  Grentlemen  of  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  Legislative  Assem- 
blies— rogues  all  of  them,  if  their  indi- 
vidual opinion  of  one  another  is  woi  th 
anything,  and  I grant  it  is — as  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  have  long  since 
.shelved  this  veneiable  adage,  and  in- 
fonned  the  plundered  tax-payer  that  its 
usefulness  is  gone.”  No  one  now  but 
the  veriest  dolt  expects  to  see  the  coun- 
try gain  anything  by  a change  of 
government,  federal  or  provincial,  and 
those  who  cheer  so  lustily  over  that 
event  aie  chiefly  knaves.  This,  you 
will  perceive,  is  a compliment  to  our 
intelligence  as  a nation,  albeit  a reflec- 
tion on  the  honesty  of  a considerable 
portion  of  the  population.  Where  can 
you  find  a politician  to-day  who  is  not 
Si  place-hunter  for  himslef,  or  some  of 


his  sisters,  his  cousins,  his  uncles,  or  his 
aunts  ? Look  to  Ottawa,  look  to  Que- 
bec, look  to  Toronto, — see  the  ever- 
increasing  swarm  of  salary-grabbers  and 
contractors,  who  carry  the  free  and  in- 
dependent vote  in  their  pockets,  and, 
with  threats  of  using  it  as  a gallows  or 
guillotine,  bully  ministers  until  they 
unconditionally  surrender.  How  often 
did  Mr.  Mackenzie  and  Mr.  Joly  yield  to 
expediency  in  this  way,  I wonder.  And 
what  did  it  profit  them  i»  the  end  ? 
Their  successors  in  office  already  feel 
the  same  pressure,  and  seem  to  like  it 
— that  is,  if  they  speak  their  mind  at 
their  cups.  This  way  of  governing  the 
country  will  continue  on  for  a few 
years  more,  until  there  is  nothing  left 
to  plunder,  and  then — God  save  the 
Queen  ! 

* 

Mr.  Blake  has  returned  to  public  life, 
the  newly  elected  member  for  West 
Durham.  Mr.  Blake  is  not  a states- 
man, nor  yet  a mere  politician.  He 
has  not  experience  enough  for  the  for- 
mer, and  is  too  honest  to  be  the  latter. 
As  a theorist  he  stands  high,  but  he  is 
a mere  baby  in  practice.  He  is  too  ti- 
mid to  lead,  and  too  independent  to 
follow.  But  it  was  felt  that  Mr.  Blake 
was  wanted  in  Parliament.  Nearly 
every  bod}""  admitted  it,  though  nobody 
knew  exactly  why.  Now  that  he  is 
back  again,  the  most  extravagant  things 
are  expected  of  him.  He  is  to  lead  the 
party  with  which  he  is  nominally  al- 
lied to  victory,  and  to  save  us  from  the 
dangers  that  threaten  our  existence  as 
a British  colony.  Mr.  Blake  cannot 
lead  his  party — or  rather  the  party  that 
claims  him — to  victory  or  defeat,  and 
consequently  can  neither  save  nor  ruin 
the  country.  Anyhow,  what  party 
cares  a straw  about  the  country  ? 
Grovernment  by  such  parties  as  we  have 
in  Canada  is  a curse.  Mr.  Blake  knows 
it ; he  cannot  help  it.  He  talks,  indeed, 
about  Consolidation  of  the  Empire,  and  is 
laughed  at.  He  hears  others  prate  about 
Canadian  Independence,  and  laughs  at 
them,  as  well  he  may.  Some  cautiously 
whisper  Annexation,  and  he  remains 
silent.  He  is  wise.  Mr.  Blake  will  take 
his  seat  next  session,  looking  very 
learned  and  sage  as  he  unquestionably 
is;  he  will  be  received  with  plaudits 
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from  both  sides;  he  will  deliver  a few 
fine  speeches,  and  finding  no  support  on 
either  side,  will  quietly  resign.  1 am  no 
Vennor.  Watch  and  see!  If  these 
words  don’t  come  to  pass,  may  I be  ga- 
zetted an  Official  Assignee. 

^ * 

Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam.  There’s  La- 
tin for  you.  I wasn’t  a professor  of  the 
dead  languages  thirty-two  years  for 
nothing.  But — alas  ! for  my  occupa- 
tion— to  be  educated  to  talk  fine  Latin 
like  that  in  these  days  of  enlightenment 
and  steam-presses,  you  don’t  require  the 
services  of  a professor.  All  you  need  is 
a copy  of  a decent  edition  of  “Webster,” 
and  in  the  back  pages  you  will  find  all 
the  choicest  gems  from  every  classic 
language  ready  for  use.  There’s  where 
I got  the  one  under  consideration.  In 
English  it  means,  “ let  the  shoemaker 
stick  to  his  last,”  or  in  other  words, 
mind  your  own  business.  Any  departure 
from  this  precept  hurts  my  feelings. 
It  pains  me  to  see  a doctor  tinkering  at 
the  law,  or  a lawyer  peddling  in  medi- 
cine, and  I am  tempted  to  call  him  a 
fool,  which  he  is  and  a dangerous  one 
too.  If  I see  a tailor  trying  to  shoe  a 
horse,  or  a dancing  master  trying  to  fell 
an  ox,  it  makes  me  mad,  and  I shout  at 
the  top  of  my  voice,  ne  sutor  ultra  crepi- 
dam,  whether  he  understands  or  not. 
Some  people  seem  to  have  an  awful  lot 
of  crep^(iams•,-“last8,”  not  “shoemakers.” 
Journalists,  for  instance.  They  are 
jacks  of  all  trades,  and  that’s  why  they’re 
masters  of  none.  That  must  be  the 
reason  also  why  every  editor  calls  him- 
self Editors  cannot  be  restrained 

like  other  animals.  They  have  a right 
to  run  at  large.  “A  free  Press”  is  one 
of  the  glorious  privileges  of  the  age  we 
live  in — free  to  lie,  to  malign,  to  insult, 
to  corrupt,  to  outrage,  to  do  everything 
forbidden  by  the  Ten  Commandments. 
An  editor  is  independent  of  all  law,  hu- 
man and  divine.  So,  when  I read  last 
week  how  one  of  them  denounced  as 
debasing  folly  some  of  the  most  ancient 
and  sacred  ceremonies  of  the  Church, 
abused  and  insulted  a Bishop  about 
them,  and  ridiculed  the  faithful,  I 
wasn’t  the  least  surprised.  If  you  take 
the  bit  and  reins  from  a horse’s  mouth, 
don’t  be  surprised  if  he  runs  wild.  In 
some  places  cows  and  hogs  are  allowed 


to  run  at  large,  and  if  they  trample  and 
root  in  a person’s  garden  there  is  no  re- 
dress for  him  by  law;  but  if  he  has  a good 
whip  or  stout  stick  handy,  and  is  active 
enough,  he  can  in  very  short  time  take 
all  the  satisfaction  he  wants  out  of  their 
hides.  I have  heard  of  the  same  per- 
suasion being  used  on  editors  at  large, 
and  it  succeeded  admirably. 

* * 

There  was  a time  when  I knew  far 
more  about  American  politics  than  our 
simple  minded  cousins  themselves,  and 
my  blood  and  legal  relations  looked  up 
to  me  as  an  oracle  on  all  the  great 
questions  which  made  one  righteous 
citizen  vote  Eepublican  and  another 
Democrat.  My  intellect  was  young  and 
vigorous  then,  and  parties,  like  the 
rules  of  base-ball,  were  not  so  infernally 
numerous  and  so  plaguedly  mixed  up 
as  they  are  now\  Here  1 have  been 
wrestling  six  sidereal  (?)  hours  with 
the  returns  from  difFereni  states  of  the 
November  elections,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  who  carried  and  who  lost, 
but  there  is  no  use, — I give  it  up  in  des- 
pair. Nothing  can  be  made  out  of  those 
tigures.  This  much  I have  gleaned, 
however, — and  it  is  Avith  deep  sorrow  I 
say  it — that  they  don’t  do  these  things 
over  there  much  better  than  we  do  them 
here, — poor  people,  this  comes  of  living 
so  near  us,  and  bad  example  so  conta- 
gious. 

* 

* 

As  I write,  the  news  comes  from  over 
the  sea  that  Davitt  and  Daly,  two  lead- 
ing agitators  of  the  Irish  land  question, 
have  been  arrested.  The  greatest  ex- 
citement prevails  throughout  Ireland 
and  in  Irish  centres  in  England.  The 
Irish  press,  with  the  exception  of  the 
subsidized  gove^mment  0!*gans,condem  r s 
the  arrest  as  foolish  as  wt  11  as  tyranni- 
cal, and  even  some  of  the  English  papers 
come  down  on  it  in  the  same  strain. 
Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before 
them,  and  the  seizure  and  imprisonment 
of  some  of  the  leaders  was  clearly  fore- 
shadowed by  the  marching  in  of  whole 
regiments  of  foot,  horse  and  artilleiy. 
What  will  follow  ? The  arrest  of  Par- 
nell? I don’t  think  it.  Whoever  has 
watched  this  agitation  closely  must 
have  noticed  that  Parnell  and  Davitt 
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although  rowing  in  the  same  boat,  never 
pulled  the  same  stroke.  The  Davitt 
Stroke  was — banish  the  landlords,  and 
seize  and  divide  the  land  ; Parnell’s — 
purchase  the  land  in  block,  and  sell  it 
out  again  in  parts  and  on  time  to  the 
people.  Davitt’s  arrest  will  strengthen 
Parnell’s  hands,  but  there  are  too  many 
bayonets  behind  the  landlords’  back. 
Grod  help  our  people,  and  defend  their 
rights  ! 

HAVE  YOU  SEEN?  * 


BY  JOSEPH  K.  FORAN. 

Have  you  seen  the  round  sun  on  the  moun- 
tain of  Clara  ? 

Have  you  seen  his  bright  rays  on  the  hills  of 
Ivarah  ? 

Have  you  seen  f /m  at  morn  o’er  Ben-Heber 
ascending  ? 

Have  you  seen  him  when  far  in  the  west  he’s 
descending? 

Have  you  seen  him  at  noon  on  the  high  Gal- 
tees  shining, 

As  the  blue  cloudy  wreaths  are  with  purple 
combining? 

Have  you  seen  his  rays  fall  on  your  rills  and 
your  fountains? 

’Tis  thus,  brightly  he  shines  on  our  hills  and 
our  mountains. 

Save  you  seen  the  pale  moon  on  a summer 
eve  gleaming, 

Where  the  Shannon’s  soft  waves  are  ’round 
Scattery  streaming? 

‘Thro’  the  old  Muckross-hall  have  you  seen 
her  light  glancing  ? 

Have  you  seen  it  at  eve,  when  the  fairies  are 
dancing, 

’Bound  the  Moat  of  Knockgraffon  by  An- 
ner’s  fair  water? 

Have  you  seen  her  look  down  on  your  red 
fields  of  slaughter? 

Have  you  seen  her  beams  light  your  own 
shrines  of  devotion  ? 

Thus  pale,  bright  and  haloed  she  shines  o’er 
the  ocean. 

Have  you  heard  the  wind  moan  thro’  the 
shrines  of  the  Gueber, 

’Neath  whose  shade  once  of  old  flashed  the 
bright  Celtic  sabre  ? 

.Have  you  heard  the  wild  notes  of  the  Banshee 
at  even  ? 

Have  you  heard  the  trees  sigh  to  the  breezes 
of  heaven  ? 

Have  you  heard  the  loud  blast  when  the 
tempest  is  crashing. 

When  the  waves  on  Tramore  in  mad  fury  are 
dashing  ? 

’Bound  your  own  native  Isle  have  you  heard 
the  winds  singmg? 

’Tie  thus  thro’  our  forests  their  loud  music 
is  ringing. 

* Written  in  answer  to  the  question  : What  is  there  in  Can- 
ada that  is  the  same  as  we  have  in  Ireland  ? Give  me  an 

'idea  of  your  country.  I 


Have  you  seen  the  green  robe  that  kind  na- 
ture has  given. 

To  the  Isle  of  the  West — fairest  land  beneath 
heaven  ? 

Have  you  seen  the  blue  dome  high  suspended 
above  her  ? 

Have  you  seen  the  proud  glance  of  the  chil- 
dren that  love  her? 

Have  you  marked  all  the  gifts — all  the 
beauties  that  blest  her. 

And  the  spirit  that  ’rose  when  the  foe  would 
molest  her  ? 

Those  beauties,  that  spirit  all  united  aris- 

The  gaze  of  the  exile  are  with  splendor  aris- 
ing! 

Have  you  read  of  fair  Erin  the  once  brilliant 
story  ? ' 

Like  her  we  have  hope,  we  have  joy,  we  have 
glory  1 

Have  you  heard  of  her  ages  of  sorrow  and 
weeping? 

But  to  us  in  this  land  no  such  harvest  for 
reaping  1 

Have  you  heard  of  the  rights  that  her  sons 
were  defending? 

Those  rights  on  our  soil  in  sweet  concord  are 
blending  1 

Of  your  own  native  Isle  you  have  heard  of 
the  sorrow — 

Yours  was  dark  as  the  night— ours  is  bright 
as  the  morrow? 

Laval  University,  Quebec, 


CHIT-CHAT. 


— Evidently  the  kings  of  old  had  a 
most  royal  way  of  doing  things.  It  is 
recorded  that  “ Old  King  Cole  was  a 
merry  old  soul’  however  disagreeable  his 
three  sons  may  have  been.  Xerxes  ap- 
pears to  have  been  another  of  your 
“ Merry  Monarchs,”  at  least  if  you  can 
believe  his  historians,  which  you  can- 
not, as  there  were  Froudes  in  those  days. 
It  is  related  (we  particularly/  wish  our 
readers  to  note  the  expression  as  we 
would  not  for  the  life  of  us  be  held  ac- 
countable for  the  libel  even  of  so  exalted 
a personage)  that  when  in  a storm  he 
crossed  over  in  a boat  (which  he  did 
not)  to  Asia  after  the  defeat  at  Thermo- 
poise,  he  asked  the  steersman  (passen- 
gers are  j>articularly  requested  not  to 
talk  to  the  man  at  the  wheel)  if  he 
thought  they  were  safe  ? The  steers- 
man, either  not  relishing  this  enfringe- 
ment  of  nautical  rules,  or  not  particular- 
ly liking  the  nationality  of  the  king’s 
retinue  answered  that  with  so  many 
Persians  (we  had  almost  said  Parsons) 
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on  board,  they  could  not  expect  to  be 
safe.  Hereon  the  Merry  Monarch  cried 
out  “ Persians  ! let  us  now  see  how  much 
you  love  your  Prince — my  safety  de- 
pends on  you.”  This  was  bringing  mat- 
ters to  a focus,  but  the  Persians  (not  the 
Parsons)  were  equal,  if  not  superior  to 
the  occasion,  for  they  forthwith  like  so 
many  frogs,  without  throwing  off  their 
duds  flopped  into  the  water.  The  vessel 
thus  lightened  arrived  safely  in  Asia. 
Xerxes  to  show  his  gratitude  gave  the 
Pilot  a gold  crown  for  having  saved  the 
life  of  a King,  but  cut  his  head  off  for 
having  lost  him  so  many  Persians.  This 
was  very  merry  on  the  part  of  the  Mon- 
arch, and  is  a remarkably  early  exam- 
ple of  the  modern  principle  of  “ give  and 
take"' 


— The  Oracle  of  Delphi  was  equally 
merry  at  the  expense  of  the  Greeks, 
which  was  very  ungrateful  of  the  Oracle 
seeing  that  it  had  received  the  best  part 
of  the  plunder.  When  after  depositing 
the  plunder  in  the  temple,  the  Greeks 
asked,  if  things  were  generally  satisfac- 
tory ? the  Oracle  answered,  that  as  far 
as  Greece  in  general  was  concerned 
things  were  eminently  satisfactory ; but 
as  far  as  ^gina  was  concerned  it  was 
otherwise.  As  she  had  suffered  most 
at  Salamis  the  Oracle  would  expect  a 
further  bonus. 


— Ha^wey  the  celebrated  anatomist, 
who  is  said  to  have  first  discovered  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  had  no  very  ex- 
alted idea  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon’s  ^‘In- 
ductive Philosophy.”  Being  asked  if  he 
did  not  admire  that  great,  work  which 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor  had  written 
he  replied  Yes;  he  writes  philosophy 
like  a Chancellor.'^ 


— Eugene  Delacroix  the  great  French 
painter  came  ovei*  to  England  to  study 
our  landscape  painters.  He  was  an 
acute  observer  of  men  and  things. 
His  epitome  of  English  character  is  la- 
conic if  not  just.  On  dit  a tort  que — 
goddam"  est  la  fond  de  la  langue.  C'est 
un  ^'shilling]  sir."  (They  say  wrong, 
that  “ goddam !”  is  the  foundation  of  the 
English  language  it  is — “a  shilling; 
sir — /” 


— Peace ! peace ! and  there  is  no  peace. 
T.  C.  Cliffe  Leslie,  L.  L.  D.,  has  proved 
that  through  the  so-called  peidod  of 
peace,  (between  1814 — 1854)  England 
was  engaged  in  no  less  than  a hundred 
little  wars  ! 


— Mr.  Xewman  Hall  being  a layman 
and  not  a priest  is  his  own  Church  his 
own  Councils  and  his  own  Pope,  and 
consequently  is  not  called  upon  to  sub- 
mit his  teachings  to  any  tribunal  save 
the  great  “Humber  One.”  This  is  con- 
venient, especially  when  Humber  One 
has  not  much  of  a code  of  doctrines  to 
teach.  When  Mr.  Hall  “ preached  ” the 
other  day  in  London,  (Eng.)“  the  thi’ong 
of  strangers  ” we  are  told  v as  so  great 
“ that  a few  minutes  after  the  doors  were 
“ thrown  open,  it  was  found  necessaiy 
to  shut  them,  and  many  hundreds  had 
“to  go  away  without  having  gained  ad- 
“ mission.”  This  is  suggestive.  What 
went  out  this  great  multitude  to  see? 
A reed  shaken  by  the  wind?  Well! 
certainly  not  an  oak  which  could  stand 
firm  and  unmoved  by  the  adversities  of 
conjugal  life.  Mr.  Hall’s  Xantippa  is 
too  much  for  him.  But  what  then  went 
they  out  to  see  ? A Prophet  ? We  hardly 
think  so — for  Prophets  have  a mission 
and  Mr.  Hall  has  none;  nay;  he  studi- 
ously repudiates  one.  Ml.  Hall’s  mis- 
sion is  self — the  great  Humber  One.  Mr. 
Hall  is  a doctrine  to  himself,  and  we  are 
sorry  to  find  that  it  includes  Divorce 
Courts.  But  what  then  went  out  this 
great  multitude  to  see?  Obviously  to 
see  him — the  great  Humber  One— and 
to  see  how  he  looked  after  he  had  rub- 
bed skirts  with  a Divorce  Court.  Are 
we  unjust  to  self-constituted-Preacher 
Hall  ? Wo  think  not.  We  are  not  aware, 
that  these  shut  doors,  and  multitudes 
going  home  without  admission,  are  the 
normal  state  of  Preacher  Hall’s  preach- 
ings. Whence  then  did  they  arise  on 
this  occasion  ? Had  Preacher  Hall  dis- 
covered some  new  doctrine,  some  new 
deductions  for  instance,  from  the  anthro- 
poidal  ape  to  expound  ? History  does 
not  record  that  he  htd.  Whence  then 
the  crowd  on  this  occasion  ? To  say  the 
least  of  it — its  “ going  out  ” so  soon  after 
the  Divorce  Court  is — suggestive.  A way- 
.Nide  preacher  in  the  Queen’s  Park  said 
the  other  day  “ What  a blessing  that  1 in 
this  free  country  can  stand  here  and 
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preach  the  gospel  to  you''  He  meant  his 
ideas  of  the  Gospel,  His  Gospel  and  Mr. 
Preacher  Hall’s  have  the  same  authority, 
although  Mr.  Pi*eacher  Hall’s  is  pro- 
pounded in  a costly  and  handsome  taber- 
nacle with  high  pew  rents  and  velvet 
cushions  and  Mr.  Preacher  Queen’s 
Park’s  is  roared  out  from  lusty  lungs 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven  to  street 
boys  and  the  policeman,  with  a greasy 
cap  for  an  offertoiy  plate.  Both  gospels 
depend  upon  individual  approval.  How 
it  is  ordinarily  believed  that  individual 
approval  is  not  the  highest  form  of  super- 
natural mission.  St.  Paul  did  not  “ send 
himself”  nor  St.  Peter,  nor  any  of  the 
other  apostles,  at  least  if  they  did  they 
did  not  let  the  world  know  it,  for  they 
knew  full  well,  that  the  men  of  those 
days  were  not  so  stupid  as  to  tolerate 
them  for  a moment,  if  they  could  not 
prove  that  they  were  sent  by  somebody, 
and  that  that  somebody  was  God.  But  we 
have  changed  all  this — a fine  voice — a 
fluent  tongue — at-homeness  in  the  pul- 
pit— a certain  acceptableness  of  appear- 
ance and  some  little  learning  on  gener- 
al subjects  are  all  the  mission  that  are 
necessary  now-a-days;  nay;  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Queen’s  Park  man  cheek  ” 
will  supply  the  place  of  all  these.  One 
thing  is  noticeable  in  all  these  self-made 
apostles,  whether  wayside  or  wayward 
— whether  heaven  canopied  or  taberna- 
cle covered — they  never  preach  Christ 
and  Him  crucified— they  never  insist  on 
expiation  for  sin  and  they  never  preach 
anything  else  but  emotional  religion. 
By  these  signs  shall  ye  know  them. 


— But  the  multitude  that  went  out  ” 
— what  of  them?  Well ! they  asked  no 
mission,  and  they  got  it.  In  fact — they 
(those  at  least  who  got  in)  got  all  they 
came  for.  It  was  not  a prophet  they 
went  out  ” to  see — nor  even  a reed 
agitated  by  the  wind.”  When  they  left 
their  homes  in  the  morning  nor  prophet 
nor  reed  were  in  their  mind.  It  is  true 
that  a preacher-in-a-divorce-court  and 
much  more,  a preacher-in-a-divorce- 
court-without-a-mission  looks  very  like  a 
reed  and  a broken  reed  at  that.  But  we 
will  venture  to  say,  that  very  few  of 
those  who  in  so  great  a multitude  gath- 
ered that  day  to  “ sit  under  ” Mr. 
Preacher  Hall  had  given  either  the  reed 
idea  or  the  prophet  idea  a thought.  They 


were  in  for  amusement — Sunday  amuse- 
ment, if  you  like,  but  amusement,  and 
we  suppose  they  got  it.  As  for  asking 
a mission  bah! — They  knew — these  Sun- 
day decorous  amusement  seekers — that 
Mr.  Hewman  Hall  had  as  little  mission 
as  themselves — they  knew  that  he  was 
self-elected ; or  if  elected  external  of  self 
he  was  elected  of  good  looks— good  voice 
— sweeping  oratory  and  the  necessity  of 
Sunday  decorous  amusement.  Beyond 
this  they  did  not  go.  Demand  had  be- 
gotten supply.  Mr.  Hewman  Hall  and 
Ids  audience  were  a necessity — a law  to 
each  other.  It  is  true  that  in  this  es- 
pecial instance  there  was  a further  ele- 
ment— the  divorce  court.  This  last  ele- 
ment like  the  others  is  suggestive.  There 
are  in  Christian  London — the  London  of 
the  19th  century  a tabernacle  full  and 
to  spare  of  Sunday  amusement  seekers, 
who  desire  to  get  a good  stare  at  that 
last  development  from  the  anthropoidal 
ape  — a self-constituted-Preacher-just- 
through-the-Divorce-Court.  In  sooth  it 
is  a strange  specimen  of  the  genus  Homo. 

H.  B. 


CAHADIAN  ESSAYS. 


BY  JOSEPH  K.  EORAN. 


QUEBEC. 


“ Old  times  are  changed,  old  manners 
gone  ” — sang  the  Laird  of  Abbotsford 
three  score  and  ten  years  ago,  and  even 
then  there  was  much  truth  in  that  line 
of  the  great  bard ; but  now-a-days,  in 
the  age  of  mighty  progress,  of  universal 
civilization,  of  giganUc  success  with 
still  greater  reason  do  we  repeat*  that 
happy  expression.  The  olden  customs 
are  dying  away  by  degress  and  in  Can- 
ada, this  new  and  rising  country,  there 
seems  to  be  no  trace  of  anything  ancient. 
Altho’  Europe  progressed  for  ages  and 
in  fine  succeeded  in  touching  the  top- 
most point  of  worldly  honor  and  world- 
ly power,  yet  there  was  and  is  still  to  be 
found,  here  and  there,  preserved,  the 
old  customs,  the  old  laws,  the  old  man- 
ners. Although  Italy  flourished  ’neath 
the  glare  of  modern  civilization,  still  the 
faithful  of  the  first  ages,  their  habits, 
their  ideas,  their  works  all  lived  and 
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still  live  deep  down  in  the  winding  cor- 
ridors and  subterranean  passages  of  the 
time-famed  Catacombs;  still  might  we 
study  the  past  beneath  the  huge  shad- 
ows of  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  or 
dream  of  pagan  splendor  under  the  vast 
dome  of  the  Pantheon ; still  may  the  an- 
tiquarian find  a mine  of  wealth  ’neath 
the  lava-covered  cities  of  Herculanium 
and  Pompeii. 

Where  to-day  the  iron-horse  dashes 
along  through  the  vine-clad  slopings  of 
France  or  by  the  elmgroves  of  England, 
are  to  be  seen  the  Eoman  ways — those 
wonderful  roads  over  which  so  often 
went  and  came  the  followers  of  the 
Caesar.  And  in  Ireland,  beside  the  man- 
sion is  the  holy  well,  near  the  new  and 
rising  town  stands  the  ruined  aisles  of 
some  long  deserted  convent,  the  holy 
fane  of  a Muckross  or  a Clonmacnoise, 
the  splendid  remains  of  Holy-Cross  or 
the  hundred  times  historic  rock  of 
Cashel.  Were  Ireland  one  day  to  become 
the  home  and  centre  of  com*merce  and 
progress,  were  every  village  and  town 
to  be  made  the  rendezvous  of  the  manu- 
facturing world,  still  would  the  old  land, 
the  old  people,  the  “ Ancient  Pace  ” and 
the  olden  manners  survive,  still  would 
they  be  seen  in  each  ruined  shrine,  and 
shattered  monument.  Even  in  such  a 
time  would  the  moat  and  rath  and  brake 
recall  the  story  of  the  fairies,  and  the 
night-wind  revive  the  moan  of  the  Ban- 
shee, and  the  sun- towers  on  the  hills 
and  in  the  vales  repeat,  as  it  were,  the 
name  of  Erin’s  Cobhan-Saer. 

In  Canada  such  is  not  the  case.  All 
here  is  new,  and  veiy  truthful  would  be 
the  words  of  Scott  if  applied  to  our  land 
or  our  people.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  all 
that  progress  and  change  there  remains 
one  exception.  There  is  even  unto  this 
one  place  in  the  country,  which  has  pre- 
served, if  not  all,  at  least  many  of  the 
old  manners  and  old  customs,  and  which 
seems  to  stand  forth  immutable  amidst 
change. 

There  still  exists  a spot  that  bears  the 
marks  of  olden  days,  that  tells  in  mute 
eloquence  the  story  of  the  country’s  in- 
fancy, its  rise  and  its  onward  march. 
There  yet  is  to  be  found  a conservatory 
of  things  past,  a monument  of  former 
strength,  an  index  of  present  peace  and 
happiness,  a relic  of  Canadian  glory. 
And  that  place,  that  spot,  that  eonser- 


vatory,  that  monument,  that  ancient 
relic  is  the  historic  city  of  Quebec. 

Already  in  our  first  essay  we  have 
spoken  of  Quebec  from  an  historical 
stand-point  and  told  in  as  short  a man- 
ner as  possible  the  story  of  a great  num- 
ber of  those  important  and  famous 
events  that  dot  the  page  of  Canadian 
history.  It  would  then  be  but  a repe- 
tition to  speak  of  the  many  battles  and 
sieges  that  took  place  around  the  walls 
of  the  ancient  town.  But  Quebec  is 
not  only  famous  on  account  of  the 
changes  that  have  taken  place  with  re- 
gard to  the  country  within  its  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  names,  immortal  in  the 
Canadian  annals,  that  adorn  the  monu- 
ments of  the  City.  Quebec  is  also 
known  throughout  the  world  and  more- 
so  upon  this  continent  for  its  position, 
its  form,  its  peculiarities,  its  scenery 
and  its  institutions. 

No  place  in  America,  and  only  one 
place  in  the  world  is  better  situated  and 
more  powerful  than  Quebec.  Perched 
upon  its  rocky  throne  it  frowns  down 
upon  the  mighty  St.  Lawrence,  that 
rolls  its  waters  beneath  the  battlements. 

Several  hundred  feet  above  the  fiood 
stands  the  Citadel,  perhaps  the  strong- 
est on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  On  the 
north  side  the  river  St.  Charles  fiows 
past  the  city  and  loses  itself  in  the  St. 
Lawrence.  Behind  the  citadel  lay  the 
plains  of  Abraham,  so  well  known  as 
the  field  of  Wolfe’s  glory  and  his  death. 
Beyond  the  l»eights  and  down  towards 
the  valley  of  the  St.  Charles  the  largest 
portion  of  the  city  stretches.  On  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  main  stream  rises 
the  town  of  Levis,  crowned  with  a 
splendid  and  powerful  set  of  fortifica- 
tions. 

The  city  is  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower  Towns,  the  one  being  over  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  other. 

Upon  a fine  clear  day  in  Summer, 
Quebec  and  its  surroundings  present, 
perhaps,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pa- 
noramas in  the  country.  Upon  a 
rainy  day  the  mud,  the  slush, the  pouring 
water,  the  dull  sky,  the  narrow  streets, 
the  wending  byways,  the  antique 
gabled  houses,  the  numerous  hills, 
in  aword  the  whole  city  in  gen- 
eral and  every  object  in  particu- 
lar, presents  a most  gloomy  aspect. 
Upon  a winter’s  day  when  the  storm- 
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king  is  abroad  and  the  sleet  and  snovv 
drift  madly  along  the  crooked  streets 
and  the  tempest  sweeps  down  from  the 
citadel-height  driving  before  it  the  icy 
shower,  and  the  wind  of  winter  howl  in 
fury  along  the  ancient  ramparts  singing 
its  wrathful  chant  in  the  mouths  of  lifty 
brazen  cannons,  relics  of  the  past,  and 
sighing  mournfully  as  it  rounds  the 
huge  cape,  when  the  white-clad  phan- 
tom-king touches  with  his  ice-covered 
hand  the  rivers,  the  vales  and  the  hills. 
Quebec  is  an  object  of  interest  and  ad- 
miration. 

Now  that  its  walls  are  no  longer  bat- 
tered and  scaled  by  thundering  and  con- 
tending armies,  its  citadel  is  invaded 
by  the  wild  and  all-powerful  army  of 
the  elements  led  on  by  that  aged  war- 
rior, who  has  for  centuries  conquered 
and  reconquered  the  earth — old  Winter. 
To  describe  Quebec  on  such  a day  is,  to 
say  the  least,  too  diificult  a task — one 
must  see  it  in  order  to  form  a true  idea 
of  a winter  storm  or  a rainy  day  in  the 
old  capital.  But  on  such  a day  as  we 
so  often  find  towards  the  end  of  May, 
after  the  cloudy  chill  of  winter  is  past 
and  before  the  burning  heat  of  Summer 
has  set  in,  no  scene  can  be  grander  than 
the  view  from  the  Durham  and  Dutferin 
Terraces  of  Quebec. 

Beneath  you,  two  hundred  feet  down, 
rolls  the  St.  Lawrence  separating  Que- 
bec from  the  Levis  heights.  Towards 
the  north-east  the  beautiful  Island  of 
Orleans  divides  the  great  stream.  Along 
the  north  and  away  beyond  the  St. 
Charles  lay  the  Beauport  flats  stretch- 
ing off  towards  the  foot  of  the  purple 
Laurentides.  Here  and  there  in  the  far 
distance  is  seen  the  spire  of  a village 
church  and  immediately  below  Quebec 
wends  the  long  and  narrow  village  of 
Beauport.  Off  to  the  West  the  valley 
of  the  St.  Charles  spreads  out  and  near- 
er to  you  extends  suburban  Quebec. 
Behind  rises  up  the  great  rock  crowned 
with  the  old  citadel-wall.  Gazing  upon 
the  city  itself  the  eye  is  first  attracted 
by  the  spire  of  the  old  Basilica  and  the 
triple-towered  roof  of  Laval.  The  rest, 
to  the  eye,  is  a mass  of  confusion,  a 
heap  of  buildings,  many  old,  few  new, 
huddled  together  without  the  least  re- 
gard to  proportion  or  position.  In  a 
word  Quebec  proper  is  the  type  of  some 
ancient  city  of  Europe. 


The  magnificent  platform  from  which 
you  catch  such  a glimpse  of  the  city  and 
its  surrounding  is  1400  feet  long  and 
200  feet  above  the  river.  It  was  first 
merely  a small  floor  railed-in  and  form- 
ing the  cellar  roof  of  the  old  St.  Louis 
Castle  and  known  as  the  Durham  Ter- 
race. Our  last  beloved  and  greatly  la- 
mented Governor,  Lord  Dutferin  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a prolongation  of  the 
old  terrace,  and  now,  thanks  to  that 
happy  conception,  it  has  become  one  of 
the  grandest  walks  in  America.  Crown- 
ed with  fine  antique  looking  summer- 
houses, called  Kiosks,  it  affords  comfort 
to  thousaffds,  adds  wonderfully  to  the 
embellishment  of  the  city,  and  com- 
mands a view  of  miles  upon  miles  of 
country. 

Take  up  the  common  guide  to  the  city 
and  you  will  see  the  names  of  tnese 
places  of  interest,  which  in  themselves 
suffice  to  attract  the  public  to  the 
ancient  capital.  The  citadel,  battered 
by  a thousand  shots,  the  theatre  of  a 
hundred  tiglits,  the  grandest  and  proud- 
est land-mark  of  the  nation’s  early  strug- 
gles. The  Governor’s  garden  where 
stands  the  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  the  ’ brighted-stars  in  the 
sky  of  Canada’s  past.  Wolfe  and  Mont- 
calm— as — 

It’s  summit  high  against  the  skj:, 

Like  sentinel  defending. 

Points  from  the  sod  to  where  with  God 
Their  spirits,  now,  are  blending.” 

The  Gland  Battery  with  its  range  of 
guns,  pointing  on  all  sides  and  telling 
in  a language  the  most  powerful  the 
strength  of  the  olden  wall.  The  church- 
es beautiful  and  famous  for  their  gran- 
deur of  construction  and  the  richness  of 
their  paintings.  The  spot  where  the 
immortal  Montgomery  fell  as  he  stood 
midway  between  the  height  which  he 
sought  to  gain  and  the  river  that  swept 
below.  The  plains  of  Abraham  where 
the  gallant  Wolfe  expired  in  the  arms 
of  victoiy.  The  splendid  building  and 
grand  galleries  of  the  University  of  La- 
val, one  of  the  oldest  and  one  of  the 
first  institutions  in  the  land.  The  home 
of  learning  and  of  the  learned  it  looks 
down  from  its  lofty  position  on  old 
Stadacona  upon  a whole  Province,  aye 
on  the  entire  country  and  the  rays  of 
its  sciences,  its  arts,  its  laws  penetrate 
even  into  the  remotest  corners  of  the 
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land  casting  a glow  of  beauty  whereso- 
ever they  fall. 

Quebec  is  “ the  gateway  and  the 
guard  of  Canada.”  One  feels,  on  ap- 
proaching the  old  city,  that  he  is  going 
back  into  the  ages  long  past.  The  out- 
ward form  of  Mediaevalism  is  there,  but 
the  spirit  and  soul  that  animated  the 
former  ages  is  replaced  by  that  of  more 
modern  times — and  with  truth  we  can 
repeat,  when  gazing  upon  the  old  world 
reproduced  in  one  of  our  own  compari- 
tively  new  places,  the  words  of  Oliver 
Wendel  Holmes,  when  he  sang  a lew 
months  ago  in  a glowing  strain  of  true 
poetry,  the  fame  of  the  immortal  Thom- 
as Moore  : — 

I feel  like  the  priest  to  his  altar  returning  ; 
The  crowd  that  was  kneeling  no  longer  is 
there  : 

The  flame  has  died  out,  but  the  brands  are 
still  burning 

And  sandal  and  cinnamon  sweeten  the  air.’’ 

There  stands  old  Quebec,  not  the 
largest,  not  the  grandest,  but  at  least 
the  most  interesting  and  most  truly 
national  city  in  our  fair  Dominion.  Con- 
templating these  ancient  walls  one 
might  ask  as  did  Edgar  Allen  Poe  of  the 
ruined  Coliseum,  if  these  ai-e  “ All  of  the 
fame  and  the  colossal  left  by  the  corro- 
sive hours  to  Fate  and  me  ?”  And  in  a 
mute  and  sublime  eloquence  would  they 
make  reply ; 

‘‘We  are  not  impotent,  we  pallid  stones  ; 
Not  all  our  power  is  gone — not  all  our  fame — 
Not  all  the  magic  of  our  high  renown — 

Not  all  the  wonder  that  encircles  us — 

Not  all  the  mysteries  that  in  us  lie — 

Not  all  the  memories  that  hang  upon 
And  cling  around  about  us  as  a garment 
Clothing  us  in  a robe  of  more  than  glory.” 


A Few  Facts  about  the  Popes. — The 
whole  number  of  Popes,  from  St.  Peter 
to  Leo.  XIII.,  is  258.  Of  these,  82  are 
venerated  as  saints,  33  having  been 
martyred ; 104  have  been  Romans,  and 
104  natives  of  other  parts  of  Italy ; 15 
Frenchmen  ; 9 Creeks  ; 7 Hermans ; 5 
Asiatics  ; 3 Africans  ; 3 Spaniards  ; 2 
Dalmatians ; 1 Hebrew  ; 1 Thracian  ; 1 
Dutchman;  1 Portuguese;  1 Candiot; 
and  1 Englishman. 


As  the  sun  sui-passes  in  splendor  all 
other  planets,  so  Mary  in  her  suiterings 
exceeded  the  sutterings  of  all  other 
martyrs. — Bt,  Basil. 


THE  IRISH  FAMINE. 


{Catholic  Universe.) 

Again  Ireland  is  threatened  with  fa- 
mine, and  the  cry  for  bread  is  heard 
over  the  land.  For  the  last  two  years 
the  ci'ops  have  failed ; this  year,  more 
markedly  in  the  south  and  west  of  the 
country,  the  crops  have  been  an  almost 
total  failure.  For  Ireland  this  is  a 
dreadful  state  of  things.  In  this  coun- 
try a failure  in  one  section  is  usually 
compensated  for  by  abundance  in  an- 
other, but  in  Ireland  a failure  in  one 
part  gravely  affects  the  whole  country. 
Where,  at  best,  a country  can  but  bare- 
ly provide  for  the  population,  failure, 
even  in  part,  brings  serious  distiess, 
but  where  two  successive  years  of  fail- 
ure follow  each  other,  famine  must  in- 
evitably result.  This  seems  to  be  the 
present  prospect  in  Ireland,  and  pre- 
sents a condition  of  affairs  that  appeals 
to  the  charitable  sympathies  of  the 
Christian  world. 

Three  hundred  years  of  oppression, 
to  which  have  been  added  robbery  and 
confiscation  in  every  form  that  malice 
and  ingenuity  could  devise,  have  pro- 
duced their  natural  results.  A system 
of  landlordism  has  arisen  that  is  a dis- 
grace to  a civilized  age  or  nation  ; ten- 
ants without  rights  in  the  soil  they  cul- 
tivate, or  encoui-agement  to  improve, 
lest  their  improvements  but  increase 
their  rents;  no  fixity  of  tenure,  but  de- 
pendent day  by  day  on  the  will  or  whim 
of  an  agent ; rack  rents  ; the  fairest 
portions  of  the  country  tuimed  into  deer 
parks  or  pleasure  grounds  for  the 
“ gentry  ” — all  this  ana  more,  while  the 
people  are  reduced  to  potatoes  and  mis- 
erable hovels  to  keep  them  from  cold 
and  starvation,  are  not  only  a matter 
for  grave  thought  to  the  world,  and 
should  direct  thoughtful  observation  to 
Ireland  and  to  the  cause  of  this  periodic 
cry  of  distress  among  the  Irish. 

That  the  Irish  are  neither  lazy,  nor 
unwilling  to  make  an  honest  effort  to 
make  a living,  is  seen  in  their  success 
in  America,  where  they  are  law-abiding 
citizens  and  reasonably  successful  in 
business.  Here  they  succeed  and  rise, 
notwithstanding  the  many  disadvan- 
tages under  which  they  have  labored. 
In  decency  they  rear  their  families,  edu- 
cate their  children,  acquire  property 
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and  position,  and  they  and  their  chil- 
dren take  their  place  in  American  so- 
ciety as  not  only  respectable  citizens, 
but  successful  and  self-supporting  mem- 
bers of  society. 

On  all  sides  it  is  admitted  Ireland  is 
a fertile  country,  but  owing  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  laws,  the  want  of  fixity  in 
the  tenure  of  the  land,  the  lack  of  en- 
couragement to  the  farmer  and  the  ex- 
cessive character  of  the  rents,  the  coun- 
try is  kept  so  constantly  from  hand  to 
mouth  that  it  is  simply  impossible  for 
the  people  to  have  anything  provided 
ahead.  Each  year  consumes  its  own 
products,  and  leaves  the  next  where  the 
last  ended,  with  nothing  laid  past — and 
under  the  present  condition  of  things  it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  the  country 
ever  to  have  anything  laid  past. 

Undei*  these  circumstances,  a summer 
like  the  one  just  j^ast,  where  it  has  been 
one  continuous  rain,  where  the  crops 
have  rotted  in  the  fields,  and  the  people 
have  been  unable  to  save  the  turf  on 
which  their  winter’s  fires  depend,  it  can 
be  easily  understood  why  at  this  early 
period  of  the  year,  the  gaunt  faces  and 
the  starved  cry  of  the  people,  rises  up 
and  asks  for  bread  for  ^themselves  and 
their  children.  If  this  is  now,  and  that 
it  is  so  is  seen  in  the  present  agitation 
that  is  going  on  in  the  country,  what 
will  the  condition  of  the  people  be  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  winter  and 
early  spring  ? Where  are  the  people  to 
find  seed  or  the  means  to  put  in  their 
next  year’s  crop  ? How  are  they  to 
live  till  the  next  year’s  crops  are  gather- 
ed in  ? True  they  can  die,  they  have 
done  this  before,  but  are  the  scenes  of 
’47  to  be  repeated  ? and  are  the  Irish 
people  to  starve  and  die  by  famine,  and 
disease  and  fever;  or  because  they  can 
not  pay  the  rents  to  be  turned  out  to 
die  by  the  ditch,  or  to  go  to  the  poor- 
house,  and  this  while  our  country  has 
been  so  blessed  by  God  with  abundant 
harvests  ? 

This  cannot  be;  this  must  not  be ; no 
people  can  be  permitted  to  starve  whilst 
we  have  abundance.  The  Irish  in  Ire- 
land cannot,  and  must  not,  be  permitted 
to  starve  while  their  brethren  and  kins- 
folk in  America  have  enough  and  to 
spare.  We  must  give  of  our  abundance. 
We  may  not  be  able  to  give  as  we  would 
wish,  or  as  our  hearts  would  prompt. 


and  what  we  give  as  a diocese  may  not 
be  much  to  Ireland  as  a nation,  but  what 
we  give,  though  little  as  it  will  be  in  the 
aggregate,  will  be  a great  deal  to  those 
whose  distress  we  relieve.  It  behooves 
us  as  Christians,  it  behooves  us  as  mem- 
bers of  a common  family  and  of  a com- 
mon nationality,  to  be  up  and  doing  , to 
give  of  our  abundance  or  to  give  of  our 
limited  means. 

We  are  not  called  upon  to  discuss  the 
causes  that  have  produced  the  present 
condition  of  things  in  Ireland  ; nor  are 
we  called  upon  to  study  the  political 
questions  4hn  t disturb  Ireland  ; nor  are 
we  called  upon  to  take  sides  on  this  or 
that  political  i sue ; those  are  questions 
for  the  Irish  people  to  settle  for  them- 
selves, and  to  be  settled  in  Ireland,  not 
in  America,  but  we  are  called  upon  as 
Catholics  to  feed  the  hungry  and  to 
clothe  the  naked,  and  to  help  to  save  a 
people  from  starvation  rnd  death. 

Both  priests  and  people  must  take  an 
active  hand  in  this  work,  this  the  more 
in  those  congregations  distinctively 
Irish;  but  hunger  is  a cry  that  appeals 
to  no  nationality,  hence  also,  those  con- 
gregations, not  Irish,  will  lend  a helping 
hand  to  their  brethren  of  a common 
faith,  who,  by  oppression  and  persecu- 
tion, have  been  reduced  to  their  present 
state  of  suffering.  We  therefore  appeal 
to  the  diocese,  to  the  whole  Catholic 
population  of  the  diocese,  let  its  nation- 
ylity  bd  what  it  may,  to  give  to  the 
starving  people  of  Ireland.  We  know 
full  well  the  many  home  calls  that  are 
constantly  made,  and  how  much  our 
ever  generous  Catholics  give  of  their 
limited  means ; we  know  also,  that  at 
this  present  moment  the  appeal  for  the 
support  of  the  six  hundred  orphans  that 
are  entirely  dependent  on  the  charity  of 
the  diocese  for  support,  is  about  to  be 
made  in  the  cities  of  Cleveland  and  To- 
ledo, and  has  just  been  made  in  the 
other  parts  of  the  diocese.  We  know 
all  this,  yet  the  Irish  are  starving,  and 
the  cry  of  distre:ss  arises  from  the  land. 
The  winter  and  the  cold  is  on  them. 
They  appeal  to  us  for  bread.  We  must 
do  what  we  can,  and,  whether  much  or 
little,  give  what  we  can. 

We  therefore  direct  that  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  Advent  a collection  be  taken 
up  throughout  the  Diocese,  or  where 
collections  are  already  announced  for 
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that  Sunday,  that  the  collection  for 
the  above  purpose  be  taken  up  on  any 
Sunday  between  this  and  Christmas, 
and  that  such  sums  as  may  be  thus  col- 
lected be  sent  to  our  Secretary,  who 
under  our  direction  will  remit  it  to  the 
Bishops  of  such  districts  as  ai-e  in  the 
most  need,  to  be  by  them  sent  to  the 
priests  of  their  respective  dioceses,  who 
will  distribute  to  the  worthy  poor.  In 
this  way  every  dollar  collected  will 
reach  a worthy  and  deserving  object, 
and  at  the  same  time  will  be  so  direct- 
ed tliat  the  most  needy  will  be  relieved. 
We  also  pray  God  to  bless  those  who 
give  and  thus  help  to  relieve  the 
needy  and  feed  the  hungry. 

t E.  Gilmour, 
Bishop  of  Cleveland. 


CHEISTMAS  EYE  AND  CHEIST- 
MAS  DAY. 


Of  the  three  great  holiday  festivals, 
Christmas  Day  is,  for  many  reasons,  the 
greatest ; and  one  reason  among  others 
is,  that  it  stands  out  of  the  winter-time, 
the  first  and  warmest  of  them.  It  is 
the  eye  and  fire  of  the  season,  as  the  fire 
is  of  Christmas  and  of  one’s  room.  We 
have  always  loved  it,  and  ever  shall, 
first, . (to  give  a child’s  reason,  and  a 
very  good  one,  too,  in  this  instance,) 
because  Christmas  Day  is  Christmas 
Day;  second,  (which  is  included  in 
that  reason,  or  rather  includes  it,  for  it 
is  the  greatest,)  because  of  a high  tone, 
which  will,  more  properly  stand  by  it- 
self at  the  close  of  this  article ; third, 
because  of  the  hollies  and  other  ever- 
greens which  people  conspire  to  bring 
into  cities  and  houses  on  this  day, 
making  a kind  of  summer  in  winter, 
and  reminding  us  that  “The  poetry  of 
earth  is  never  dead;”  fourth,  because  of 
the  fine  things  which  the  poets  and 
others  have  said  about  it;  fifth,  because 
there  is  no  business  going  on, — “ Mam- 
mon ” is  suspended  ; and,  sixth,  because 
New  Year’s  Day  and  Twelfth  Day  come 
after  it;  that  is  to  say,  because  it  is  the 
leader  of  a set  of  holydays,  and  the  spirit 
is  not  beaten  down  into  common-place 
the  moment  it  is  over.  It  closes  and 
begins  the  year  with  cheerfulness.  We 
have  collected,  for  The  Harp,  some 
notices  of  the  principal  events  connect- 


ed with  Christmas.  Most  of  them  are 
now  losing  their  old  lustre,  only  to  give 
way,  we  trust  bye  and  bye,  to  better 
evidences  of  rejoicing.  The  beadle,  as 
(understood  in  England  and  some  other 
countries,)  we  can  dispense  with,  and 
even  the  Christmas-boxes  ; especially 
as  we  hope  nobody  will  then  want 
them.  . And  the  “ Bellman’s  Yerses  ” 
shall  turn  to  something  nobler,  albeit, 
we  have  a liking  for  him ; ay,  for  his 
very  absurdities ; there  is  something  in 
them  so  old,  so  unpretending,  and  so  re- 
miniscent about  him.  As  long  as  the 
bellman  is  alive,  one’s  grandfather  does 
not  seem  dead,  and  his  cocked-hat  lives 
with  him.  Good  “Bellman’s  Yerses” 
will  not  do  all.  There  have  been  some 
such  things  of  late,  “ most  tolerable  and 
not  to  be  endured.”  Warton  and  Cowper 
unthinkingly  set  the  way  to  them.  You 
may  be  childlike  at  Christmas ; you 
may  be  meny ; you  may  be  absurd — in 
the  worldly  sense  of  the  term;  but  you 
must  write  with  a faith,  and  so  redeem 
your  old  Christmas  reputation  somehow. 
Belief  in  something  great  and  good  pre- 
serves a respectability,  even  in  the  most 
childish  mistakes  ; but  it  feels  that  the 
company  of  banter  is  unworthy  of  it. 
The  very  absurdity  of  the  “ Bellman’s 
Yerses”  is  only  bearable,  nay,  only 
pleasant,  when  we  suppose  them  written 
by  some  actual  doggrel-j)oet  in  good 
faith.  Mere  mediocrity  hardly  allows 
us  to  give  our  Christmas-box,  or  to 
believe  it  now-a-days  in  earnest,  and  the 
smartness  of  your  cleverest  worldly- 
wise  men  is  felt  to  be  wholly  out  of 
place.  No,  no;  give  us  the  good  old 
decripid  “Bellman’s  Yerses”  hobbling 
as  their  bringer,  and  taking  themselves 
for  something  respectable  like  his  cock- 
ed-hat, or  give  us  none  at  all.  We 
should  not  like  even  to  see  him  in  a 
round  hat.  He  would  lose  something  of 
the  old  and  oracular  by  it.  In  a round 
hat,  he  should  keep  out  of  sight,  and 
not  contradict  the  portrait  of  himself  at 
the  top  of  his  sheet  of  verses,  with  his 
bell  and  his  beadle’s  staff.  The  pictures 
round  the  verses  may  be  new ; but  we 
like  the  old  better,  no  matter  how  worn 
out,  provided  the  subject  be  discernable  ; 
no  matter  what  blots  for  the  eyes,  and 
muddiness  for  the  clouds.  The  worst 
of  these  old  wood-cuts  are  often  copied 
from  good  pictures;  and,  at  all  events. 
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they  wear  an  aspect  of  the  old  sincerity. 
Grive  us,  in  short,  a foundation  of  that 
true  old  Christmas  sincerity  to  go  upor 
— to  Church  in  the  morning — to  dance 
in  the  evening.  We  can  begin  the  day 
with  a mild  gravity  of  rec  llection,  and 
finish  it  with  all  kinds  of  forgetful  mirth, 
— foi*getful,  because  realizing  the  hap- 
piness for  which  we  are  thoughtful.  It 
is  a pernicious  mistake  among  persons 
who  exclusively  call  themselves  relig- 
ious, to  think  they  ought  never  to  be 
cheerful,  without  calling  to  mind  con- 
siderations too  vast  and  grand  for  cheer- 
fulness ; thereby  representing  the  ob- 
ject of  their  reverence  after  the  fashion 
of  an  officious  and  tyrannical  parent, 
who  should  cast  the  perpetual  shadow 
of  his  dignity  over  his  children’s  sports. 
Those  sports  are  a part  of  the  general 
ordinance  of  things.  Man  is  a laughing 
as  well  as  a thinking  animal ; and  “ there 
is  a time,”  says  the  wise  man,  “ for  all 
things.”  To  have  a thorough  sense 
then  of  Christmas  gi-ave  and  gay, 
and  to  reconcile  as  much  as  possible  its 
old  times  to  the  new,  one  ought  to  begin 
with  Christmas  Eve,  to  see  the  log  put 
on  the  fire,  the  boughs  fixed  somewhere 
in  the  i*oom,  and  to  call  to  mind  what 
is  said  by  the  poets,  and  tho^e  beautiful 
accounts  of  angels  singing  in  the  air, 
which  inspired  the  seraphical  strains  of 
Handel  and  Coi-elli.  Here  for  the  cur- 
ious is  given:  The  Golden  Carol  of  The 
Three  Kings  of  Cologne. 

We  saw  a light  shine  out  afar, 

On  Chrisimas  in  the  morning, 

And  straight  we  knew  Christ’s  Star  it  was. 
Bright  beaming  in  the  morning. 

Then  did  we  lall  on  bended  knee. 

On  Christmas  in  the  morning. 

And  prais’d  the  Lord,  who’d  let  us  see 
His  glory  at  its  dawning. 

Oh  ! ever  thought  be  of  His  Name, 

On  Christmas  in  the  morning. 

Who  bore  for  us  both  grief  and  shame. 
Afflictions  sharp  and  scorning. 

And  may  we  die,  (when  death  shall  come,) 
On  Christmas  m the  morning, 

And  see  in  Heav’n,  our  glorious  home. 

That  Star  of  Christmas  morning. 

Those  who  possess  musical  instru- 
merts  should  turn  to  these  strains,  or 
procure  them,  and  warm  their  imagin- 
ations by  their  performance.  In  paint- 
ings from  Italy  (where  the  violin,  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  mastery,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people  is  held  in  more 


esteem  than  with  us),  we  often  see 
choral  visions  of  angels  in  the  clouds, 
singing  and  playing  on  that  instrument 
as  well  as  the  harp;  and  certainly,  if 
ever  a sound  which  may  be  supposed  to 
resemble  them,  was  yet  heard  upon 
earth,  it  is  in  some  of  the  harmonies  of 
Arcangelo  Corelli.  And  the  recitative 
of  Handel’s  divine  strain,  “ There  were 
shepherds  abiding  in  the  fields,”  is  as 
exquisite  for  truth  and  simplicity  as  the 
cheek  of  innocence.  Shakspere  has 
touched  upon  Christmas  Eve,  with  a re- 
verential tenderness,  sweet  as  if  he  had 
spoken  it  hushingly ; 

Some  say,  that  ever  ’gainst  that  season  comes. 

Wherein  our  Saviour’s  birth  is  celebrated. 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long. 

And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dare  stir 
abroad ; 

The  nights  are  wholesome  ; then  no  planets 
strike. 

No  fairy  takes,  nor  witch  hath  power  to 
charm  ; 

So  hallowed  and  so  qracious  is  the  time. 

Upon  which  (for  it  is  a character  in 
Hamlet  who  is  speaking)  Horatio  ob- 
serves, in  a sentence  remarkable  for  the 
breath  of  its  sentiment  as  well  as  the 
niceness  of  its  sincerity  (like  the  whole 
of  that  apparently  favorite  character  of 
the  poet,  who  loved  a friend.) 

So  have  I heard,  and  do  in  part  believe 
it,  that  is  to  say,  he  believed  all  that  was 
worthy,  and  recognized  the  balmy  and 
Christian  efiect  produced  upon  well-dis- 
posed and  sympathetic  minds  by  reflec- 
tions on  the  season. 

Milton  has  sung  of  these  angelic  sym- 
phonies in  an  Ode  that  challenges  the 
English  language.  In  fact  it  is  the  finest 
Christmas  Carol  ever  written  by  an 
Englishman.  It  is  an  Ode  or  Hymn, 
written  on  the  Nativity,  when  Milton 
was  but  a youth, — not,  of  course,  one  of 
his  best,  but  with  almost  as  tine  things 
in  it  here  and  there,  as  he  ever  pro- 
duced. 

A Christmas  Day  to  be  perfect,  should 
be  clear  and  cold,  with  holly-branches, 
in  berry,  a blazing  fire,  a dinner,  with 
mince-pies,  and  games  and  forfeits  in 
the  evening.  You  cannot  have  it  in 
perfection,  if  you  are  very  fine  and 
fashionable.  Neither  also,  can  it  be 
enjoyed  by  the  very  poor;  so  that,  in 
fact,  a perfect  Christmas  is  impossible 
to  be  had,  till  the  progress  of  things  has 
distributed  comfort  more  equally.  But 
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where  we  do  our  best,  we  are  privileged 
to  enjoy  our  utmost ; and  charity  gives 
us  a right  to  hope.  A Christmas  even- 
ing should,  if  possible,  finish  with  music. 
It  carries  otf  the  excitement  without 
abruptness,  and  sheds  a repose  over  the 
conclusion  of  enjoyment.  A word  res- 
pecting the  more  serious  part  of  the 
day’s  subject  alluded  to  above.  It  is  but 
a word,  but  it  may  sow  a seed  of  reflec- 
tion in  some  of  the  best  natures,  espe- 
cially in  these  days  of  perplexity  be- 
tween new  doctrines  and  old.  It  appears 
to  us,  that  there  is  a point  never 
enough  dwelt  upon,  if  at  all,  by  those 
who  attempt  to  bring  about  a reconcil- 
iation between  belief  and  the  want  of  it. 
It  is  addressed  only  to  believers  in  a 
Providence,  but  those  who  have  that  be- 
lief, if  they  have  no  other,  are  a numer- 
ous body.  The  point  is  this, — that 
Christianity,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  a 
Great  Event.  It  has  had  a wonderful 
elfect  upon  the  world,  and  still  has,  even 
in  the  workings  of  its  apparently  un- 
filial  daughter.  Modern  Philosophy,  who 
could  never  have  been  what  she  is,  but 
for  the  doctrine  of  boundless  Force,  or 
as  some  will  have  it  Deity,  grafted  upon 
the  elegant  self-reference  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  patriotism  of  the  Eomans, 
which  was  so  often  a pretext  for  the 
most  unneighborly  injustice. 

CHRISTMAS  CAROLS. 

The  celebrated  Anglican  Bishop 
Taylor  observes,  that  the  “Gloria  in 
Excelsis,”  the  well-known  hymn  sung 
by  the  Angels  to  the  Shepherds  at  our 
Lord’s  Nativity, -was  the  earliest  Christ- 
mas Carol.  Bourne  seems  perfectly  right 
in  deriving  the  word  carol  from  cantare, 
to  sing,  ^n&vola,  an  interjection  of  joy. 
This  species  of  pious  song  is  undoubted- 
ly of  most  ancient  date.  Here  is  the 
earliest  metrical  version  perhaps  extant 
in  English. 

“ IN  KXCELSIS  GLORIA.” 

When  Christ  was  born  of  Mary  free, 

In  Bethlehem  in  that  fair  citie, 

Angels  sang  there  with  mirth  and  glee, 

In  Excelsis  Gloria  ! 

Herdsmen  beheld  these  angels  bright, 

To  them  appearing  with  great  light. 

Who  said,  “ God’s  Son  is%orn  this  night,” 

In  Excelsis  Gloria  ! 


The  King  is  come  to  save  mankind. 

As  in  Scripture  truths  we  find. 

Therefore  this  song  have  we  in  mind. 

In  Excelsis  Gloria  I 

Then,  dear  Lord,  for  Thy  great  Grace, 

Grant  us  the  bliss  to  see  Thy  face. 

That  we  may  sing  to  thy  solace. 

In  Excelsis  Gloria  ! 

Having  now  reached  the  limits  pro- 
posed at  the  outstart  in  this  article, 
from  a gay  and  fanciful  point  of  view,, 
it  behooves  us  to  cast  a glance  on  that 
greatest  of  great  events — the  birth  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
This  great  event  is  celebrated  by  Catho- 
lics, tliroughout  the  world  in  the  most 
gorgeous  and  rapturous  strains  of  mu- 
sic, accompanied  with  the  never  ending 
“ Glory  be  to  God  in  the  highest.”  Yet, 
while  this  sublime  Canticle  is  still  re- 
verberating throughout  the  stately  edi- 
fices erected  to  the  praise  and  adoration 
of  the  Living  God — a sweet,  musical 
voice  whispers,  the  autumn  is  near  its 
close,  the  torrents  are  rushing  wildly 
down  into  the  valleys,  the  north  wind 
whistles  through  the  Cyprus  trees,  and 
a gray,  cloudy  sky  announces  the  ap- 
proach of  winter’s  snow.  * * * 

On  a dark,  gloomy  morning,  in  the 
year  of  Borne  748,  a Nazarene  was  seen 
briskly  engaged  in  preparing  for  a 
journey",  which  could  not  have  been 
one  of  his  choice,  for  the  time  was  un- 
seasonable, and  the  woman  who  accom- 
panied him,  and  whom  he  seated  so 
carefully  on  the  mild  and  patient  ani- 
mal which  the  daughters  of  the  East 
prefer,  was  very  young,  resplendently 
beautiful,  and  in  a state  requiring  the 
utmost  care,  solicitude  and  attention. 

To  the  saddle  of  the  docile  animal 
on  which  the  young  Galilean  rode  was 
attached  a basket  of  palm  leaves,  con- 
taining provisions  for  the  journey; 
dates,  figs,  and  dried  grapes,  some  bar- 
ley-cakes, and  an  earthen  pitcher  for 
taking  water  from  the  spring  or  the 
cistern.  A leathern  flask,  of  Egyptian 
manufacture,  hung  on  the  opposite  side. 
Such  was  the  humble  outfit  of  the  holy 
pair,  who  quitted  their  poor  abode  and 
descended  the  narrow  streets  of  Naza- 
reth, amid  the  holy  greetings  and  the 
kind  wishes  of  their  friends  and  neigh- 
bors, who  cried  on  eveiy  side.  Go  in 
peace ! These  travellers,  who  thus 
set  out  on  that  cold,  cloudy  morning, 
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were  the  humble  descendants  of  the 
great  Kings  of  Jiida, — Joseph  and  Mary. 
And  for  what  think  my  readers?  To 
obey  an  order  of  a pagan  and  a strang- 
er, to  inscribe  their  obscure  names  be- 
side the  most  illustrious  names  in  the 
kingdom.  This  journey  undertaken  at 
such  an  inclement  season,  and  in  such 
a country,  must  have  been  extremely 
painful  to  the  Blessed  Yirgin — but  still 
she  did  not  murmur.  That  delicate  and 
fragile  creature  had  a soul  both  firm 
and  courageous,  a lofty  soul,  which 
greatness  did  not  dazzle  nor  joy  agitate, 
and  which  bore  misfortune  silently  and 
calmly. 

Let  us  now  contemplate  the  calm, 
imobile,  and  heavenly  countenance  of 
her  saintly  spouse,  advancing  b}^  her 
side,  meditating  on  the  ancient  pro- 
phesies which  promised,  four  thousand 
years  before,  a Liberator  to  his  people. 
As  he  journeyed  towards  Bethlehem,  at 
the  bidding  of  a Roman,  he  reflected  on 
the  words  of  the  prophet  Micheas,  “And 
thou  Bethlehem  Ephrata,  art  a little 
one  among  the  thousands  of  Juda;  out 
of  thee  shall  He  come  forth  unto  me, 
that  is  to  be  the  Ruler  in  Israel.” 
Glancing,  then,  at  his  humble  equipage 
and  his  modest  spouse,  in  her  plain, 
unpretending  apjDarel,  the  patriarch  be- 
gan to  revolve  in  his  mind  the  great 
prophesies  of  Isaiah  and  to  comprehend 
the  designs  of  God  in  his  Christ,  “ He 
shall  grow  up  as  a tender  plant  before 
Him,  and  as  a root  out  of  a thirsty 
ground;  there  is  no  beauty  in  him,  nor 
comeliness  * * despised  and  the  most 
abject  of  men.”  After  five  days  of  a 
toilsome  journey,  the  travellers-  caught 
a distant  view  of  Bethlehem,  the  City 
of  Kings,  seated  on  a rising  ground, 
amid  smiling  hills  planted  with  vines, 
olives,  and  groves  of  smiling  oaks. 
Camels  laden  with  women  wrapped 
in  purple  cloaks,  and  covered  with 
white  veils,  Arab  horses,  dashing 
along  at  full  speed,  bearing  gay  and 
brilliant  cavaliers,  groups  of  old  men 
mounted  on  white  asses,  and  chatting 
gaily  together  like  the  ancient  judges 
of  Israel,  were  all  going  up  to  the  City 
of  David,  already  crowded  with  He- 
brews, who  had  arri\'ed  on  the  previous 
days.  Outside  the  city,  but  a short 
distance  from  the  walls,  arose  a large, 
square  building,  whose  white  walls 


stood  out  in  strong  relief  from  the  pale 
green  of  the  olive  trees  which  covered 
the  hill.  It  looked  like  one  of  the 
Persian  Caravansaries.  This  was  the 
inn ; Joseph  hastened  thither  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  one  of  the  narrow  cells, 
which  belonged  of  right  to  the  first 
comer,  and  was  never  refused  to  any- 
one ; but  finding  merchants  and  travel- 
lers issuing  from  its  portals  in  goodly 
numbers  for  want  of  room,  he,  too,  was 
compelled  to  depart.  We  will  not  at- 
tempt to  pourtray  the  wistful  counten- 
ance, or  describe  the  inward  feelings  of 
Joseph  on  that  occasion.  The  evening 
wind  fell  cold  and  piercing  on  the 
young  Yirgin,  who  breathed  not  a word 
of  complaint,  though  her  face  grew 
paler  every  moment,  for  she  was 
scarcely  able  to  support  herself  Joseph, 
in  despair,  continued  his  fruitless  at- 
tempts, and  more  than  once,  alas  ! he 
saw  some  wealthier  stranger  admitted 
where  he  had  been  rudely  repulsed. 
The  night  closed  in.  The^  lonely  tra- 
vellers seeing  themselves  rejected  by  all 
the  world,  and  despairing  of  obtaining  a 
shelter  in  the  city  of  their  fathers, 
quitted  Bethlehem,  without  knowing 
which  way  they  ought  to  turn,  and  ad- 
vanced at  random  through  the  fields, 
still  partially  lighted  by  the  fading 
twilight,  while  the  jackals  made  the  air 
resound  with  their  shrill  cries,  as  they 
roamed  in  search  of  their  prey.  South- 
ward within  a short  distance  of  the  in- 
hospitable city,  there  appeared  a gloomy 
cavern,  hollowed  in  the  rock.  The  en- 
trance was  towards  the  north,  and  the 
cave  became  narrower  towards  its  far- 
ther end.  It  served  as  a common  stable 
to  the  Bethlehemites,  and  sometimes 
as  a shelter  for  the  shepherds  on  stormy 
nights.  The  pious  couple  blessed 
Heaven  for  having  guided  their  steps 
towards  this  rude  asylum;  and  Mary, 
with  the  help  of  Joseph’s  arm,  made 
her  way  to  a bare  rock,  which  formed  a 
sort  of  seat,  though  narrow  and  uncom- 
fortable, in  a hollow  of  the  rock.  It 
was  there,  in  the  fortifications  of  rocks, 
as  Isaiah  had  predicted,  just  as  the  ris- 
ing of  the  mysterious  constellation 
Yirgo  announced  midnight,  that  the 
alma  of  the  Messianic  prophecy,  amidst 
the  solemn  stillness  of  nature,  concealed 
by  a luminous  cloud,  brought  forth  Him 
whom  God  himself  had  produced  before 
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the  hills,  and  who  was  begotten  from  all 
eternity. 

He  suddenly  appeared,  like  a sun- 
beam emerging  from  a cloud,  before  the 
eyes  of  his  young,  astonished  mother, 
and  came  to  the  possession  of  the  throne 
of  his  poverty,  whilst  the  angels  of  God, 
prostrate  around,  adored  Him  under 
His  human  form.  Thus  were  accom- 
plished the  great  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
and  Micheas.  And  as  further  objective 
testimony  of  these  accomplished  pro- 
phecies, an  Angel  of  the  Lord  stood  be- 
fore some  shepherds  who  were  keeping 
midnight  watch  over  their  flocks,  and 
said  to  them,  for  they  were  seized  with 
great  fear:  “Fear  not;  for  behold,  I 
bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy, 
that  shall  be  to  all  the  people : for  this 
day  is  born  to  you  a Saviour,  who  is 
Christ  the  Lord,  in  the  City  of  David. 
And  this  shall  be  a sign  to  you : You 
shall  find  the  infant  wrapped  in  swad- 
dling clothes,  and  laid  in  a manger.” 
And  suddenly  there  was  with  the 
Angel  a multitude  of  the  heavenly  host, 
praising  God  and  saying : “ Glory  to 
God  in  the  Highest;  and  on  Earth 
Peace  to  Men  of  Good  Will.”  In  re- 
sponse to  this.  Glory  to  God  in  the 
Highest,  &c..  Catholics  adore^  praise,  and 
glorify  God  their  Saviour  on  Christmas 
morning.  In  response  to  this  first  and 
most  sublime  Canticle,  Catholics  ad- 
vance on  Christmas  Eve,  surrounded 
with  heavenly  music  and  heavenly 
visions,  as  did  the  shepherds  of  old, 
with  joy,  faith,  hope,  and  love  towards 
that  crib  where  they  deserve  to  find  the 
promised  Saviour,  since  they  come  to 
seek  Him  with  pure  hearts  and  single 
minds. 

W.  M.  K. 


A mere  bauble — the  most  trifling  in- 
terest, the  omission  of  a compliment  dis- 
solves worldy  friendship;  but  Christian 
charity  is  founded  on  God  alone  who 
can  never  fail. — Blessed  Roridgaez. 

Beauty  Like  Summer  Fruit. — Beauty 
is  as  Summer  fruits,  which  are  easy  to 
corrupt,  and  cannot  last;  and,  for  the 
most  part,  it  makes  a dissolute  youth, 
and  an  age  a little  out  of  countenance ; 
but  yet,  certainly,  again,  if  it  light  well, 
it  maketh  virtues  shine,  and  vices  blush. 
— Lord  Bacon. 


CHAEACTEEISTICS  FEOM  THE 
WEITINGS  OF  CAEDIHAL 
HEWMAH. 


THE  WORLD’S  PHILOSOPHY  OF 
RELIGION. 

The  world  considers  that  all  men  are 
pretty  much  on  a level,  or  that,  differ 
though  they  may,  they  differ  by  such 
fine  shades  from  each  other,  that  it  is 
impossible,  because  it  would  be  untrue 
and  unjust,  to  divide  them  into  two 
bodies,  or  to  divide  them  at  all.  Each 
man  is  like  himself  and  no  one  else ; 
each  man  has  his  own  opinions,  his  own 
rule  of  faith  and  conduct,  his  own  wor- 
ship ; if  a number  join  together  in  a re- 
ligious forru,  this  is  an  accident,  for  the 
sake  of  convenience ; for  each  is  com- 
plete in  himself;  religion  is  simply  a 
personal  concern  ; there  is  no  such  thing 
really  as  a common  or  joint  religion, 
that  is,  one  in  which  a number  of  men, 
strictly  speaking,  partake ; it  is  all  mat- 
ter of  private  judgment.  Hence,  as 
men  sometimes  proceed  even  to  avow, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a true  religion 
or  a false  ; that  is  true  to  each,  which 
each  sincerely  believes  to  be  true  ; and 
what  is  true  to  one,  is  not  true  to  his 
neighbor.  There  are  no  special  doc- 
trines necessary  to  be  believed  in  order 
to  salvation;  it  is  not  very  difficult  to 
be  saved ; and  most  men  may  take  it 
for  granted  that  they  shall  be  saved. 
All  men  are  in  God’s  favor,  except  so 
far  as,  and  while,  they  commit  acts  of 
sin  ; but  when  the  sin  is  over  they  get 
back  into  His  favor  again,  naturally, 
and  as  a thing  of  course,  no  one  knows 
how,  owing  to  God’s  infinite  indulgence, 
unless  indeed  they  persevere  and  die  in 
a course  of  sin,  and  perhaps  even  then. 
There  is  no  such  place  as  hell,  or  at 
least  punishment  is  not  eternal.  Predes- 
tinadon,  election,  grace,  perseverance, 
faith,  sanctity,  unbelief,  and  reprobation 
are  strange  ideas,  and,  as  they  think, 
very  false  ones.  This  is  the  cast  of  opin- 
ion of  men  in  general,  in  proportion  as 
they  exercise  their  minds  on  the  subject 
of  religion,  and  think  for  themselves ; 
and  if  in  any  respect  they  depart  from 
the  easy,  cheerful,  and  tranquil  temper 
of  mind  which  it  expresses,  it  is  when 
they  are  led  to  think  of  those  who  pre- 
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sume  to  take  the  contrary  view,  that  is, 
who  take  the  view  set  forth  by  Christ 
and  His  Apostles.  On  these  they  are 
commonly  severe,  that  is,  on  the  very 
persons  whom  God  acknowledges  as  His, 
and  is  training  heavenward — on  Catho- 
lics who  are  the  witnesses  and  preachers 
of  those  awful  doctrines  of  grace,  which 
condemn  the  world,  and  which  the  world 
cannot  endure. 

In  truth  the  world  does  not  know  of 
the  existence  of  grace  ; nor  is  it  wonder- 
ful, for  it  is  ever  contented  with  itself, 
and  has  never  turned  to  account  the  su- 
pernatural aids  bestowed  upon  it.  Its 
highest  idea  of  man  lies  in  the  order  of 
nature ; its  pattern  man  is  the  natural 
man  ; it  thinks  it  wrong  to  be  anything 
else  than  a natural  man.  It  sees  that 
nature  has  a number  of  tendencies,  in- 
clinations, and  passions ; and  because 
these  are  natural,  it  thinks  that  each  of 
them  may  be  indulged  for  its  own  sake, 
so  far  as  it  does  no  harm  to  others,  or 
to  a person’s  bodily,  mental,  and  tempo- 
ral well-being.  It  considers  that  want 
of  moderation,  or  excess,  is  the  very  de- 
finition of  sin,  if  it  goes  so  far  as  to 
recognize  that  word.  It  thinks  that  he 
is  the  perfect  man  who  eats,  and  drinks, 
and  sleeps,  and  walks,  and  diverts  him- 
self, and  studies,  and  writes,  and  attends 
to  religion  in  moderation.  The  devo- 
tional feeling,  and  the  intellect,  and  the 
flesh,  have  each  its  claim  upon  us,  and 
each  must  have  play,  if  the  Creator  is 
to  be  duly  honored. 

It  does  not  understand,  it  will  not  ad- 
mit, that  impulses  and  propensities 
which  are  found  in  our  nature,  as  God 
created  it,  may  nevertheless,  if  indulged, 
become  sins,  on  the  ground  that  He  has 
subjected  them  to  higher  principles, 
whether  these  principles  be  in  our  na- 
ture, or  be  superadded  to  our  nature. 
Hence  it  is  very  slow  to  believe  that 
evil  thoughts  are  really  displeasing  to 
God,  and  incur  punishment.  Works,  in- 
deed, tangible  actions,  which  are  seen 
and  which  have  influence,  it  will  allow 
to  be  wrong ; but  it  will  not  believe  even 
that  deeds  are  sinful,  or  that  they  are 
more  than  reprehensible,  if  they  are 
private  or  personal;  and  it  is  blind  ut- 
terly to  the  malice  of  thoughts,  of  ima- 
ginations, of  wishes  and  of  words.  Be- 
cause the  wild  emotions  of  anger,  desire, 
greediness,  craft,  cruelty,  are  no  sin  in 


the  brute  creation,  which  has  neither 
the  means  nor  the  command  to  repress 
them,  therefore  they  are  no  sins  in  a 
being  who  has  a diviner  sense  and  a con- 
trolling power.  Concupiscence  may  be 
indulged,  because  it  is  in  its  first  ele- 
ments natural. 

Behold  here  the  true  origin  and  foun- 
tain-head of  the  warfare  between  the 
Church  and  the  world;  here  they  join 
issue,  and  diverge  from  each  other.  The 
Church  is  built  upon  the  doctrine  that 
impurity  is  hateful  to  God,  and  that  con- 
cupiscence is  its  root;  with  the  Prince 
of  the  A-postles,  her  visible  Head,  she 
denounces  “ the  corruption  of  concu- 
piscence which  is  in  the  world,”  or,  that 
corruption  in  the  world  which  comes  of 
concupiscence ; whereas  the  corrupt 
world  defends,  nay,  I may  even  say, 
sanctifies  that  very  concupiscence  which 
is  the  world’s  corruption.  Its  bolder  and 
more  consistent  teachers  make  the  laws 
of  this  physical  creation  so  supreme,  as 
to  disbelieve  the  existence  of  miracles, 
as  being  an  unseemly  violation  of  them  ; 
and  in  like  manner,  it  deifies  and  wor- 
shipjs  human  nature  and  its  impulses, 
and  denies  the  power  and  the  grant  of 
grace.  This  is  the  source  of  the  hatred 
which  the  world  bears  to  the  Church  ; 
it  finds  a whole  catalogue  of  sins  brought 
into  light  and  denounced,  which  it 
would  fain  believe  to  be  no  sins  at  all ; 
it  finds  itself,  to  its  indignation  and  im- 
patience, surrounded  with  sin,  morning, 
noon,  and  night ; it  finds  that  a stern 
law  lies  against  it,  where  it  believed 
that  it  was  its  own  master  and  need  not 
think  of  God ; it  finds  guilt  accumulat- 
ing upon  it  hourly,  which  nothing  can 
prevent,  nothing  remove,  but  a higher 
power,  the  grace  of  God.  It  finds  itself 
in  danger  of  being  humbled  to  the  earth 
as  a rebel,  instead  of  being  allowed  to 
indulge  its  self-dependence  and  compla- 
cency. Hence  it  takes  its  stand  on  na- 
ture, and  denies  or  rejects  divine  grace. 
Like  the  proud  spirit  in  the  beginning, 
it  wishes  to  find  its  supreme  good  in  its 
own  self,  and  nothing  above  it;  it  un- 
dertakes to  be  sufficient  for  its  own  hap- 
piness ; it  has  no  desire  for  the  superna- 
tural, and  therefore  does  not  believe  in 
it.  And  as  nature  cannot  rise  above 
nature,  it  will  not  believe  that  the  nar- 
row way  is  possible  ; it  hates  those  who 
enter  upon  it  as  if  pretenders  and  hypo- 
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crites,  or  laughs  at  their  aspirations  as 
romance  and  fanaticism,  lest  it  should 
have  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  grace. 
(“  Discourses  to  Mixed  Congregations,” 
p.  148.) 

A MERRY  CHRISTMAS  AND  A HAPPY 
NEW  YEAR. 


BY  WM.  GEOGHEGAN. 


The  old  year  is  dying,  is  passing  away, 

And  his  flickering  spirit  almost  hath  fled  ; 

His  grave  is  already  prepared  they  say — 

Awhile  and  the  child  of  old  Time  will  be 
dead  ; 

But  the  red-berried  holly  with  mistletoe 
blends. 

And  reminds  us  another  glad  season  is 
near  ; 

ITl  follow  the  thought,  and  so  wish  you, 
my  friends, 

A right  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy  New 
Year. 

What  the  past  to  us  each  on  his  journey  hath 
been. 

If  a joy  to  the  heart  or  a cloud  to  the  brow ; 

Or  chequer’d  by  shadows,  with  sunshine  be- 
tween. 

We’ll  stay  not  to  ask  of  the  passing  one 
now. 

Let  fond  hearts  grow  fonder,  warm  feelings 
unite ; 

Let  new  friends  be  true  friends,  and  old 
ones  more  dear ; 

And  eyes  that  were  tearful  with  hope  become 
bright. 

With  a right  Merry  Christmas  and  Happy 
New  Year. 


CHATEAU  REGNIER. 


A STORY  OF  THE  TWELFTH 
CENTURY. 


I. 

A PROUD  man  was  Baron  Regnier.  In 
the  old  days  of  Charlemagne,  the  Cha- 
teau Regnier  had  risen,  a modest  man- 
sion on  the  pleasant  banks  of  theCaron- 
ne.  That  great  monarch  died ; his  em- 
pire fell  to  pieces ; the  lords  became 
each  one  an  independent  sovereign  in 
his  own  castle,  making  perpetual  war 
on  each  other,  and  elected  kings  who 
could  neither  enforce  respect  or  obedi- 
ence. Then  the  Chateau  Regnier  was 
enlarged  and  fortified,  its  retainers  and 
vassals  became  numerous,  and  as  was 
the  method  of  growing  rich  in  those 
times,  large  parties  of  horsemen  would 


sally  from  its  gates,  as  suited  their 
pleasure  or  necessities,  to  plunder  neigh- 
boring lords  or  defenceless  travellers. 

The  Barons  Regnier  were  brave  men  ; 
never  was  there  a brilliant  or  danger- 
ous expedition  wherein  some  scion  of 
the  house  did  not  distinguish  himself. 
When  the  first  preaching  of  the  Cru- 
sades stirred  the  soul  of  Europe,  there 
was  bustle  of  preparation  and  burnish- 
ing of  weapons  at  the  chateau  ; even  in 
the  motly  company  of  Peter  the  Hermit 
went  one  of  the  younger  sons  of  the 
family,  who  did  his  part  of  plundering 
in  Hungary  and  Dalmatia,  and  perished 
on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorous ; and 
in  the  more  orderly  expedition  that  fol- 
lowed, the  reigning  baron  himself  led  a 
brave  array  under  the  banner  of  Ray- 
mond of  Toulouse. 

The  return  of  the  crusades  brought 
more  refined  tastes  in  France,  though 
not  more  peaceable  manners.  The  Cha- 
teau Regnier  was  enriched  and  beauti- 
fied; troubadours  gathered  there  ; feasts 
were  continually  spread ; still  plunder 
and  anarchy  were  the  order  of  the  day^ 
till  the  reign  of  Louis  le  G-ros.  That  en- 
ergetic king  devoted  his  life  to  estab- 
lishing law  and  order  in  France.  Then 
the  house  of  Regnier,  having  plundered 
all  that  it  conveniently  could,  took 
part  with  the  king  to  prevent  all  fur- 
ther plundering,  so  it  grew  strong  in 
its  possessions. 

With  such  a line  of  ancestry  to  look 
back  on,  no  wonder  that  the  Baron  Re- 
gnier was  proud.  He  himself  in  his 
youth  had  shared  in  the  disasters  of  a 
crusade.  After  his  return  home,  he  had 
married  a beautiful  wife,  whom  he  ten- 
derly loved ; but  his  happiness  was  of 
short  duration ; in  three  y^ears  after 
their  union  she  died,  leaving  him  an 
image  of  herself — a frail  and  lovely 
little  being,  the  last  flower  on  the  rug- 
ged stem  of  that  great  house. 

A lovely  land  is  the  south  of  France. 
Two  thousand  years  ago  the  old  geogra- 
pher called  it  the  Beautiful,  and  its  soft 
langue  d'or  is  the  very  language  of  love. 
It  w^as  on  the  shores  of  the  Garonne,  in 
the  twelfth  century,  that  the  trouba- 
dours sang  their  sweetest  songs.  Among 
them  was  found  Pierre  Rogiers,  who 
wearied  once  of  the  cloister,  and  so 
wandered  out  into  the  world — to  the 
court  of  the  beautiful  Ermengarde  at 
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Narbonne,  to  the  palaces  of  Aragon,  at 
last  to  the  shores  of  the  Garonne,  and 
finding  every  where  only  vanity  of  va- 
nities, once  more  entered  the  gates  of 
the  monasteiy  and  lay  down  to  die. 

Here,  too,  lived  Bernard  de  Aenta- 
dour,  who  lived  and  celebrated  in  his 
songs  more  than  one  royal  princess. 
Here  he  dwelt  in  courtly  splendor,  till 
he  grew  weary  of  all  things  earthly  and 
yearned  for  the  quiet  of  the  cloister, 
and  wrapping  the  monk’s  robe  around 
him,  he  too  died  in  peace. 

Ho  wonder  if  Olemence  Hegnier, 
growing  up  a beautiful  girl  in  the  midst 
of  these  influences,  should  yield  her 
soft  promptings  of  affection.  She  was 
the  favorite  companion  of  her  father ; 
no  wish  of  hers  was  ungratified ; her 
sweetness  of  temper  endeared  her  to  all 
around  her ; she  was  sought  in  marriage 
by  many  rich  nobles  of  Toulouse,  she 
refused  them  all,  and  gave  her  prefe- 
rence to  the  younger  son  of  a neighbor- 
ing baron — a penniless  and  landless 
knight. 

When  the  old  baron  first  discovered 
their  mutual  attachment,  he  was  at  first 
incredulous,  then  amazed,  then  angry. 
He  persistently  and  peremptorily  re- 
fused his  consent.  The  De  Eegniers 
had  for  so  long  married,  as  they  had 
done  every  thing  else,  only  to  augment 
their  power  and  wealth,  that  a marriage 
where  love  and  happiness  only  were 
considered,  were  an  absurd  idea  to  the 
baron. 

“ This  comes  of  all  these  jongleurs 
and  their  trashy  songs  !”  he  exclaimed  ; 
“ they  have  got  nothing  to  do  but  wan- 
der about  the  world  and  turn  girls’  and 
boys’  heads  with  their  songs.  I’ll  have 
no  more  of  them  here  !” 

So  the  baron  turned  all  poets  and  mu- 
sicians out  of  his  chateau,  but  he  could 
not  turn  love  and  romance  out ; the 
young  heart  of  Olemence  was  their  im- 
pregnable citadel,  and  there  they  held 
their  ground  against  all  the  baron’s  as- 
saults. 

Four  years  went  by;  Olemence  was 
pining  away  with  grief,  for  she  loved 
her  father  and  she  loved  her  lover ; at 
last  her  love  for  the  latter  prevailed, 
and,  trusting  to  win  the  old  baron’s  for- 
giveness afterwards,  Olemence  fled  from 
the  chateau  with  the  young  Oount  de 
Eegnault. 


Baron  de  Eegnier  was  a man  who, 
when  mederately  irritated,  gave  vent 
to  his  wrath  in  angry  words,  but  when 
deeply  wounded  he  was  silent ; and  here 
both  his  pride  and  his  affection  had  been 
wounded  most  deeply. 

He  signified  to  the  guests  at  the  cas- 
tle that  they  might  depart ; he  closed 
the  grand  halls,  keeping  near  him  a 
few  old  servants  ; dismissed  his  chap- 
lain, whom  he  suspected,  though  falsely 
of  having  married  the  runaway  couple, 
and  who  had  been  their  messenger  to 
him,  begging  for  his  forgivness  and 
permission  to  come  to  him  ; closed  his 
chapel  doors ; and  shut  himself  up, 
gloomy  and  alone,  in  a suite  of  rooms 
in  a wing  of  the  chateau. 

Many  loving  and  penitent  messages 
came  to  him  from  Olemence.  At  first 
he  took  no  notice  of  them  ; at  last,  to 
one  he  returned  an  answer — “ He  would 
never  see  her  again.” 

II. 

The  summer  came  and  the  winter,  and 
many  a summer  and  winter  passed,  and 
the  dreariest  domain  of  all  France  was 
the  once  merry  chateau  Eegnier.  Year 
after  year  the  old  man  brooded  alone.  If 
friendship  or  chance  brought  friends  to 
the  chateau,  they  were  received  with 
stately  formality,  which  forbade  their 
stay ; rarely  did  a stranger  pass  a night 
within  its  walls.  The  retainers  kept 
their  Christmas  holidays  as  best  they 
might ; no  great  hall  was  opened 
and  lighted,  no  feast  was  spread. 
They  wondered  how  long  the  baron 
would  live  such  a life,  and  what 
would  become  of  the  chateau  should  he 
die,  for  he  had  no  heir  to  take  it. 

Ten  years  passed;  the  old  man  began  to 
grow  tired  at  last  of  his  solitude;  he  lis- 
tened to  the  voice  of  conscience — it  re- 
proached him  with  the  long  years  of 
neglected  duties.  The  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  open  the  doors  of  his  chapel. 
He  sent  for  artisans  and  ordered  it  to 
be  repaired  and  refitted,  then  he  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  bishop  of  Toulouse, 
asking  him  to  send  a chaplain  to  the 
Chateau  Eegnier. 

The  church  was  in  those  days  what 
she  is  now — the  great  republic  of  the 
world  ; but  at  that  time  she  was  the  only 
republic,  the  one  impregnable  citadel 
where  through  all  the  centuries  that  we 
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call  the  Middle  Ages,  liberties/and  equa- 
lity of  men  held  their  ground  against 
hereditary  right  and  feudal  despotism. 
In  the  monastery  the  prior  was  often  of 
lowly  birth,  while  in  the  humbler  breth- 
ren whom  he  ruled  might  be  found  men 
of  patrician  even  of  royal  lineage.  Vir- 
tue and  talent  were  the  only  rank  ac- 
knowledged; the  noble  knelt  and  con- 
fessed his  sins,  and  received  absolution 
from  the  hands  of  the  serf.  Thus,  be- 
side the  princely-born  Bernard  we  see 
the  name  of  Fulbert,  the  illustrious 
Bishop  of  Chartres,  raised  to  the  episco- 
pal throne  from  poverty  and  obscurity 
— as  he  himself  says,  “ sicut  de  stercore 
paupur  and  the  life-long  friend  and 
minister  of  Louis  the  sixth,  Suger,  the 
abbot  of  St.  Denis,  and  regent  of  France, 
was  the  son  of  a bourgeois  of  St.  Omer. 

So  it  happened  that  when  the  baron 
sent  to  the  Bishop  of  Toulouse  for  a 
chaplain,  a priest  who  was  'the  son  of  a 
vassal  of  Chateau’  Eegnier,  threw  him- 
self at  the  prelate  s feet,  and  begged  that 
he  might  be  sent.  The  Bishop  locked 
on  him  with  surprise  and  displeasure. 

“ Mon  seigneur,”  said  the  priest,  “you 
reproach  me  in  your  heart  for  what  ap- 
pears to  you  my  presumption  and  bold- 
ness in  making  this  request,  I have  a 
most  earnest  reason,  for  the  love  of  Cod, 
in  asking  this ; for  a very  brief  time  do 
I ask  to  remain  chaplain  at  the  Chateau 
Eegnier,  but  I do  most  earnestly  ask  it.” 
So  he  was  sent. 

The  young  Pere  Eudal  had  been  in 
his  childhood  a favorite  with  the  baron. 
It  was  the  baron  who  had  first  taken 
notice  of  the  bright  boy,  and  who  had 
sent  him  away  to  the  great  schools  of 
Lyons  to  be  educated ; and  how,  when 
he  saw  his  former  favorite  returned  to 
him,  the  old  man’s  heart  warmed  again 
and  opened  to  the  young  priest. 

It  was  with  strange  emotions  that 
the  Pere  Eudal  stood  once  more  in  the 
home  of  his  childhood.  When  a care- 
less boy  there,  with  no  very  practical 
plans  for  life,  he  had  loved,  with  a boy’s 
romantic  love,  the  beautiful  Ciemence. 
He  was  something  of  a dreamer  and 
poet ; she  had  been  the  queen  of  his  re- 
veries. He  was  a child  of  a vassal  and 
she  of  noble  birth.  This  thought  sad- 
dened him  and  many  were  the  ditties 
wherein  he  bewailed,  in  true  troubadour 
fashion,  this  mournful  fact ; but  though 


he  was  a boy  of  twelve  when  she  was  a 
girl  of  seventeen  did  not  at  the  time  oc- 
cur to  him. 

After  he  had  gone  to  the  university 
he  heard  of  her  departure  from  her  fath- 
er’s castle,  and  the  old  man’s  unforgiv- 
ing anger  against  her.  The  thought  of 
her  grief  kept  the  remembrance  of  her 
in  his  heart,  and  now — though  he  could 
laugh  at  those  old  dreams  of  romance — 
he  could  love  her  with  a nobler  love. 
He  knew  the  baron’s  former  predilection 
of  himself  and  he  prayed  daily  to  heaven 
that  he  might  once  more  see  her  restor- 
ed to  her  father’s  hall. 

At  the  chateau  he  was  the  baron’s 
constant  companion.  He  led  the  old 
man  little  by  little,  to  interest  himself 
once  more  in  the  duties  of  life — in  plans 
for  ameliorating  the  condition  of  some 
of  the  poor  vassals — in  some  improve- 
ments in  the  chateau.  Before  two  years 
had  passed  the  old  man  seemed  to  love 
him  like  a son.  Yet  often  a cloud  pas- 
sing over  the  weary  face,  a deep  sigh, 
a sudden  indifference  to  all  earthly 
things,  betrayed  the  life-long  grief  of 
the  baron’s  heart,  and  the  thought  still 
kept  of  her  whom  that  heart  so  truly 
loved,  but  would  not  pardon. 

It  was  drawing  near  to  the  Christmas 
season,  when  one  day  Pere  Eudal  said 
to  the  Baron  : 

“ My  lord,  more  than  a year  have  I 
been  with  you,  and  although  you  have 
heaped  many  favors  upon  me,  I have 
never  yet  solicited  one ; now  I am  going 
to  ask  one.” 

“My  dear  friend  and  companion,”  re- 
plied the  baron,  “ whatever  is  in  my 
power,  you  know  that  you  have  only  to 
ask.” 

“ In  the  old  days,”  continued  the 
priest,  “ this  chateau  of  yours  saw  many 
a gay  feast  especially  at  the  Christmas 
tide ; then  there  were  nobles  and  ladies 
here;  now  it  has  grown  gloomy  and  si- 
lent. What  I ask  is,  that  this  Christ- 
mas you  give  an  entertainment  but  one 
of  a novel  kind  ; let  the  halls  be  opened 
and  a banquet  be  spread,  and  invite  all 
your  poor  neighbors,  your  vassals,  your 
retainers,  their  wives  and  children ; and 
none  be  omitted : do  this  for  the  love  of 
that  little  Child  who  was  so  poor  and  an 
outcast  for  us.  I myself  will  superin- 
tend the  whole,  and  pledge  myself  for 
the  good  conduct  and  happiness  of  all ; 
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and  moreover  you  yourself  will  accom- 
pany and  remain  among  your  guests,  at 
least  for  a little  while.  I know  I am 
making  a bold  request  in  asking  this, 
but  I am  sure  you  will  not  refuse  it,  and 
I promise  you  will  not  repent  it.” 

The  baron  acceded  to  the  request. 
Had  he  been  asked  to  entertain  grand 
company  at  his  castle,  in  his  present 
mood  he  would  have  refused  at  once  and 
haughtily;  but  he  was  too  generous  to  re- 
fuse anything  asked  in  the  name  of  the 
poor ; besides  he  felt  in  his  heart  the 
truth  of  what  the  young  priest  had  said 
to  him;  ‘‘ There  is  no  solace  for  grief 
like  that  of  solacing  the  sorrows  of  oth- 
ers ; and  no  happiness  like  that  of  ad- 
ding to  their  happiness.”  - 

III. 

Christmas  Hay  came;  and  after  the 
Grrand  Mass  was  over,  the  great  hall 
of  the  chateau  was  opened,  and  tables 
were  spread  with  abundance  of  good 
cheer  ; there  were  presents  for  the  little 
children,  too  ; and  there  were  jongleurs 
who,  instead  of  the  customary  love 
ditties,  sang  old  Christmas  carols  in 
the  soft  Provincial  dialect.  Amidst 
the  hilarity  there  was,  what  by  no 
means  was  common  in  those  days,  order 
and  decorum.  This  was  due  in  part 
to  the  restraint  and  awe  inspired  by 
the  chateau — opened  for  the  first  time 
in  so  many  years ; but  more  to  the  pre- 
sence in  their  midst  of  the  baron  and 
the  priest,  who  passed  from  one  group 
to  another  with  a kind  word  to  each. 

After  a while  the  priest  laid  his  hand 
on  the  baron’s  arm : 

“Let  us  retire  to  yonder  oriel  win- 
dow— there  we  may  sit  in  quiet  and 
contemplate  the  merry  scene.” 

The  baron  gladly  escaped  from  the 
crowd,  but,  as  he  seated  himself,  a sigh 
escaped  him,  and  a cloud  gathered  on 
his  brow. 

“How  happy  you  have  made  these 
good  people,”  said  the  priest.  “The 
merriment  of  the  children  has  something 
contagious  in  it,  has  it  not  ? ” 

“What  have  I to  do  with  the  mer- 
riment of  other  people’s  children — I,  a 
poor  childless  old  man  ? ” 

The  baron  spoke  bitterly;  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  had  he  made  an  al- 
lusion to  his  griefs. 

“But  see  these  three  pretty  little 


children  coming  towards  us,”  the  priest 
continued ; “ we  did  not  see  them  as 
we  passed  through  the  hall.”  And  he 
beckoned  them  nearer — a little  girl 
about  eight  years  old,  a little  boy 
some  two  or  three  years  younger,  and 
the  smallest  just  able  to  walk;  beauti- 
ful children  they  were,  but  dressed  in 
the  ordinary  dress  of  peasant  children. 

“ Ho  not  refuse  to  kiss  these  pretty 
little  ones  for  the  Child  who  was  born 
to-day,”  pleaded  the  priest,  as  he  raised 
one  on  his  knee.  “ Now,  my  lord,  if 
it  were  the  poorest  vassal  in  your  do- 
mains, would  he  not  be  a happy  man 
whom  these  pretty  ones  would  call 
grandpapa  ? ” 

The  baron’s  face  assumed  a look  of 
displeasure.  “ 1 want  no  more  of  this ; 
entertain  your  guests  as  you  please, 
but  spare  me  my  presence  here  any 
further.  I am  glad  if  I can  do  any- 
thing towards  making  others  happy, 
but  happine^  for  InySelf  is  gone  in  this 

“ ]\^^ord,”  said  the  Pere 
“ wJ^MS^your  happiness  gone.  Whe^ 
y(J^^ daughter,  your  Clemence,  threw 
herself  and  her  little  ones  at  your  feet, 
and  prayed  you  for  the  love  of  the  little 
Child  born  in  Bethlehem,  to  take  her 
little  ones  to  your  heart,  why  did  you 
coldly  turn  away  and  refuse  her  ? ” 

The  baron  turned  to  him  with  un- 
feigned surprise.  “ What  do  you  mean  ?” 
said  he.  “ I have  never  seen  her  since 
and  her  children  never.” 

“ But  you  see  them  now.” 

“ Oh  father  ! ” said  a well  known 
voice,  and  his  own  daughter  Clemence 
was  kneeling  in  the  midst  of  her  little 
ones  at  his  feet. 

The  old  man  sank  back  in  his  seat 
— his  daughter’s  arm  was  thrown 
around  his  neck — her  head  was  resting 
on  his  heart — and  after  an  instant’s 
struggle  between  love,  the  divine  in- 
stinct, and  pride,  the  human  fault,  his 
arm  was  clasped  closely  about  her. 
Pere  Eudal  lifted  up  the  youngest  child 
and  placed  it  on  the  baron’s  knee,  and 
then  quietly  stole  away. 

A merry  place  was  the  Chateau  Heg- 
nier  after  that  night ; the  rooms  and 
halls  were  opened  to  the  daylight; — ■ 
there  was  romping  and  laughing  of  chil- 
dren from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other. 
The  Count  de  Eegnault  was  sent  for  on 
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the  very  next  day  after  that  happy 
Christmas,  and  was  embraced  by  the 
baron  as  a son — and  evermore  thereafter, 
with  great  splendor  and  merriment,  was 
the  feast  held  at  the  chateau,  so  that 
the  Christmas  festivities  of  Chateau  Eeg- 
nier  became  famous  throughout  France. 

As  for  the  young  priest — that  night, 
after  he  had  seen  Clemence  once  more 
in  her  father’s  arms,  he  left  the  chateau 
and  never  returned  to  it.  He  went 
away  to  Toulouse  and  wrote  from  thence 
to  the  baron,  telling  him  that  his  love 
for  him  and  his  was  unalterable,  but  his 
mission  at  the  chateau  was  accomplish- 
ed; the  voice  of  duty  called  him  else- 
where; and  he  begged  the  baron’s  con- 
sent to  depart.  The  baron  gave  his  ac- 
quiescence reluctantly.  Pere  Eudal 
soon  after  entered  the  order  of  the  Tri- 
nitarians, for  the  redemption  of  cap- 
tives, which  had  been  recently  estab- 
lished, and  nerisbed  on  the  voyage  to 
Tunis.  ' 


AND  THE  HSTQ^I- 

The  following  is  taken  from  a com. 
munication  to  the  Liverpool  Gatholic 
Times,  and  treats  of  a subject  on  which 
an  immense  amount  of  misrepresenta- 
tion is  continually  being  reproduced : 

Upon  the  alleged  persecution  of  this 
illustrious  astronomer  the  bitter  enemies 
of  our  holy  faith  have  grounded  the 
most  malignant  calumnies  against  the 
Church  and  Papacy ; while  it  is  unhap- 
pily the  fact  that  the  majority  of  Catho 
lies  are  so  ill-informed  of  the  true  his- 
tory of  the  case  as  to  be  quite  incapable 
of  refuting  the  mendacious  statements 
of  pseudo-historians  and  Protestant 
poets  who  have  written  in  such  a won- 
derfully romantic  strain  about  “ the 
starry  Galileo  and  his  woes.”  With 
your  accustomed  courtesy  perhaps  you 
would  permit  me  to  supplement  your 
own  acceptable  paragraph  with  one  or 
two  remarks  of  my  own  upon  a subject 
which  Catholic  writers  appear  to  me  to 
have  singularly  neglected.  I much  de- 
sire to  elicit  from  some  of  yemr  clerical 
or  other  well-informed  reaaers  some- 
thing further  anent  the  true  story  of 
Galileo  and  the  Inquisition. 

Protestant  writers  have  charged  the 


Catholic  Church  with  having  been,  in 
all  ages,  the  persistent  enemy  of  scien- 
tific progress  ; and,  in  pi  oof  of  this,  the 
condemnation  of  the  heliocentric  theory 
of  Galileo  is  constantly  adduced.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  demonstrate  the  falsity 
of  his  accusation. 

Two  hundred  years  before  the  time  of 
Galileo  there  was  born  of  humble  parents 
at  Goblentz,  Germany,  a child  who  was 
destined  to  be  one  of  the  most  eminent 
scientific  scholars  of  his  age.  Nicholas 
Gusa  inclined  to  the  study  of  astronomy, 
and  as  the  result  of  earnest  investiga- 
tion he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  “that 
the  earth,  and  not  the  sun,  is  in  motion, 
and  that  the  true  system  of  astronomy 
should  be  called  not  geocentric,  but  helio- 
centric. This  opinion  he  maintained 
side  by  side  with  his  friend  Cardinal 
Ceserini,  before  the  assembled  Fathers 
of  the  Council  (of  Basil,  1431.”)  How 
was  this  audacious  ecclesiastic  punished 
for  promulgating  the  doctrines  which 
the  Inquisition  denounced  as  “hereti- 
cal” in  Galileo?  Nicholas  Gusa  was 
summoned  to  Eome  by  the  reigning 
Pontiff — Nicholas  Y. — who  conferred 
on  the  distinguished  philosopher  a Car- 
dinal’s Hat,  together  with  the  spiritual 
government  of  the  diocese  of  Brixon,  in 
Switzerland. 

Later  on  the  same  theory  was  taught 
from  a chair  in  the  Pope’s  University 
at  Eome  by  a still  greater  man — Nicho- 
las Copernicus.  Through  the  generos- 
ity of  Cardinal  Schomberg,  who  supplied 
the  necessary  funds,  and  with  the  assist- 
ance of  another  Churchman,  Gisio, 
Bishop  of  Eremeland,  Copernicus  was,  in 
1543,  enabled  to  publish  his  celebrated 
work  “ He  Eevolutionibus,”  which 
(by  desire  of  his  Holiness)  was  dedicat- 
ed to  the  reigning  Pontiff — Paul  the 
Third.  At  the  same  time  the  new  sys- 
temlwas  maintained  by  Celio  Calcagnini, 
who  was  Proto-Notary  Apostolic  under 
Clement  YII.,  and  Paul  III. ; and  John 
Widmanstadt,  private  secretary  to  Pope 
Clement  YII.,  who,  says  a writer  in  the 
Dublin  Beview,  “ has  left  behind  him  a 
monument,  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Eoyal 
Library  of  Munich,  of  the  pleasure 
which  he  received  on  another  occasion, 
in  1533,  exactly  ten  years  before  the 
appearance  of  the  “ He  Eevolutionibus,” 
from  the  exposition  of  the  forthcoming 
system  of  John  Albert  Widmanstadt, 
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who  had  just  arrived  from  Germany. 
It  consists  of  a volume  in  the  fly- 
leaf of  which  it  is  mentioned,  in 
the  handwriting  of  Widmanstadt 
himself,  that  the  Pontiff  had  present- 
ed it  to  him  in  testimony  of  the  gratifi- 
cation he  derived  from  his  exposition, 
delivered  by  his  (the  Pontiff’s)  com- 
mand in  the  Vatican  Gardens.”  Yet 
more  remarkable  still  is  the  fact  that, 
while  the  affairs  of  Galileo  himself  were 
for  the  first  time  before  the  Inquisition 
(March,  1615,)  ‘‘  the  preceptor  of 

Popes,  the  talented  Jesuit,  Torquato  de 
Cuppis  was  delivering  lectures  in  the 
Roman  College  (Bellarmine’s  own)  in 
support  of  the  same  Copernican  doc- 
trine— while  in  the  Pope’s  own  Univer- 
sity (Sapienza)  another  Jesuit,  as  Nelli 
testifies,  in  delivering  similar  lectures  ; 
and  yet  Bellarmine  and  the  Jesuits  have 
been  accused  of  the  most  bigoted  hos- 
tility to  the  Copernican  system  of  as- 
tronomy.” In  the  following  year,  when 
Galileo  was  again  before  the  Holy  Ofiice, 
we  learn  from  the  same  authority 
{Dublin  Review)  “ the  chair  of  astrono- 
my in  the  Pope’s  own  University  of 
Bologna  was  offered  to  the  immortal 
Kepler  after  Galileo,  the  most  active, 
and  before  Galileo  and  all  others,  the 
most  efficient  advocate  of  Copernican- 
ism  in  his  day.” 

When  such  was  the  Church’s  attitude 
towards  those  eminent  professors  of  the 
Copernican  theory,  why,  it  may  be 
asked,  was  not  the  same  treatment  ac- 
corded to  Galileo  ? The  question  will 
be  most  concisely  answered  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Fredet’s  Modern 
History:  ” 

“ This  celebrated  man  was  not  ar- 
raigned as  an  astronomer  but  as  a bad 
theologian,  and  for  having  pretended  to 
impute  to  the  Bible  dogmas  of  his  own 
invention.  His  great  discoveries,  it  is 
true,  provoked  envy  against  him  ; but 
his  pretension  to  prove  the  Copernican 
system  from  the  Bible  was  the  real 
cause  of  his  being  summoned  before  the 
inquisitors  at  Rome;  and  the  restless- 
ness of  the  mind,  the  only  source  of  the 
troubles  which  he  underwent  on  that 
account. 

‘‘  In  his  first  journeys  to  Rome  (1611, 
etc.)  Galileo  found  only  admirers 
among  the  Cardinals  and  other  distin- 
guished personages.  The  Pope  himself 


granted  him  a favorable  audience,  and 
Cardinal  Bellarmine  merely  forbade 
him,  in  the  name  of  his  Holiness,  to 
blend  in  future  the  Bible  with  his  as- 
tronomical systems.  Other  learned 
prelates  equally  pointed  out  to  him  the 
course  of  prudence  to  be  observed  by 
him  on  this  point;  but  his  obstinacy 
and  vanity  did  not  permit  him  to  follow 
their  advice. 

“ Some  years  after,  he  published  his. 
'Dialogues  and  Memoirs,’ in  which  he 
again  took  upon  himself  to  raise  the 
system  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth  to 
the  dignity  of  a dogmatical  tenet.  Be- 
ing summoned  before  the  tribunals  of 
Rome,  the  lodging  assigned  to  him  in 
that  city  was  not  a gloomy  prison,  nor 
a frightful  dungeon,  but  the  palace  of 
Tuscany,  and  for  18  days,  the  apart- 
ments of  the  attorney-general,  where  he 
had  every  facility  to  take  exercise  and 
carry  on  his  correspondence.  During 
the  trial,  the  main  object  of  his  answers 
was  not  the  scientific  view  of  the  ques- 
tion, since  he  had  been  allowed  to  de- 
fend his  system  as  an  astronomical 
hypothesis,  but  its  pretended  associa- 
tion with  the  Bible.  Not  long  after, 
having  received  his  sentence  and  made 
his  recantation,  Galileo  obtained  leave 
to  revisit  his  native  country,  and,  far 
from  being  persecuted,  was  dismissed 
with  new  marks  of  esteem  for  his  tal- 
ents and  regard  for  his  person.” 
(Fredet’s  ‘‘Modern  History,”  note  M. 
pp.  526-7.) 

To  this  notice  we  may  append  the 
following  extract  from  the  Freeman's 
Journal  report  (Dec.  18th,  1878)  of  a 
lecture  delivered  before  St.  Kevin’s 
Branch  of  the  Catholic  Union  of  Ire- 
land by  the  Yery  Rev.  Canon  Murphy, 
the  accomplished  president  of  the  so- 
ciety. “ On  three  occasions  the  affairs 
of  Galileo  were  brought  under  the  no- 
tice of  the  Inquisition.  On  two  or 
three  occasions  he  was  never  cited  by 
that  tribunal.  The  denunciation 
against  him  was  annulled  without  caus- 
ing him  any  molestation.  On  the 
second  occasion  he  actually  forced  the 
Inquisition  to  take  up  his  cause  and  to 
pronounc^  judgment  more  on  its  scrip- 
tural than  on  its  philosophical  aspect. 
Lastly,  he  was  arraigned  before  the  In- 
quisition, but  it  was  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  his  flagrant  transgression  of  an 
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injunction  laid  on  him  by  the  highest 
tribunal  in  the  land,  a transgression, 
too,  which  was  aggravated  by  circum- 
stances of  insult  and  contumely.  In  a 
word,  he  was  arraigned  for  a grevious 
contempt  of  court.” 


SAYKD  BY  A SONG. 


It  was  Christmas  Eve.  A cold,  old- 
fashioned  Christmas,  with  snow  lying 
thick  on  the  ground  and  still  falling 
heavily,  with  a touch  of  fog  in  the  air. 
It  was  past  ten  o’clock,  and  the  streets 
and  lanes  of  the  great  city  were  all  but 
deserted.  Merchant  and  broker,  clerk 
and  warehouseman,  and  the  rest  of  the 
busy  crowd  who  had  thronged  those 
streets  by  day,  had  one  by  one  drifted 
away  to  their  homes,  and  the  lofty  ware- 
houses loomed  black  and  forbidding 
over  the  silent  thoroughfares.  Here 
and  there  the  gleam  from  a solitary 
window  struggled  ineffectually  with  the 
outer  darkness,  and  served  but  to  bring 
into  stronger  relief  the  general  gloom 
and  solitude. 

And  nowhere  was  the  darkness  deep- 
er or  the  sense  of  desolation  so  profound 
than  in  St.  Winifred’s  Court.  St.  Wini- 
fred’s is  one  of  those  queer  little  alleys 
which  intersect  the  heart  of  Eastern 
London,  and  consists,  with  one  excep- 
tion, of  houses  let  out  as  offices,  and  ut- 
terly deserted  at  night.  The  court  is 
bounded  on  one  side  by  St.  Winifred’s 
Church,  while  in  one  corner  stands  a 
quaint  old  house,  occupying  a nearly 
triangular  piece  of  ground  and  forming 
the  excej3tion  we  have  referred  to,  hav- 
ing been  for  many  years  the  residence 
of  St.  Winifred’s  organist,  Michael 
Fray. 

Many  of  these  ancient  churches  still 
remain  in  odd  nooks  and  corners  of  the 
city,  relics  of  a time  when  London  mer 
chants  made  their  homes  in  the  same 
spot  whereon  they  earned  their  daily 
bread,  worshipping  on  Sunday  in  these 
narrow  aisles,  and  when  their  time 
came  asking  no  better  resting-place 
than  beneath  those  venerable  flag-stones 
on  which  they  knelt  in  life.  The  liber- 
ality of  ancient  founders  and  benefactors 
has  left  many  of  these  old  churches 
richly  endowed,  and  still,  Sunday  after 
Sunday,  rector  and  curate  mount  their 


respective  desks,  and  struggle  through 
their  weekly  task  ; but  portly  aldermen 
and  dignified  burgesses  no  longer  fill 
the  high-backed  pews.  A wheezy  ver- 
ger and  pew-opener,  with  a dozen  or  so 
of  ancient  men  and  women,  care-takers 
of  adjoining  warehouses  or  offices,  too 
often  form  the  only  congregation. 

St.  Winifred’s,  like  many  of  its  sister 
edifices,  though  small  in  extent,  is  a 
noble  monument  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, having  been  designed  by  an 
architect  of  world-wide  fame,  and  boast- 
ing stained  glass  windows  of  richest 
color  and  exquisite  design,  and  oaken 
carvings  of  flower  and  leaf,  to  which 
the  touch  of  a master  has  imparted  all 
but  living  beauty.  The  western  ex- 
tremity of  the  church  abuts  upon  a nar- 
row lane,  on  a week  day  one  of  the  busi- 
est in  the  city ; but  on  Sundays  the 
broad  portal  is  flung  open  in  vain,  for 
its  invitation  is  addressed  to  empty 
streets  and  deserted  houses. 

The  only  sign  of  life,  on  this  Christ- 
mas Eve,  in  St.  Winifred’s  court,  was  a 
faint  gleam  of  flickering  firelight  pro- 
ceeding from  one  of  the  windows  of  the 
quaint  three-cornered  house  in  which 
Michael  Fray  passed  his  solitary  exist- 
ence. Many  years  before  the  period 
of  our  story,  the  same  month  had  taken 
from  him  wife  and  child,  and  since  that 
time  Michael  Fray  had  lived  desolate, 
his  only  solace  being  the  rare  old  organ, 
the  friend  and  companion  of  his  lonely 
hours.  The  loss  of  his  wife  and  daugh- 
ter had  left  him  without  kith  or  kin. 
His  father  and  mother  had  died  in  his 
early  youth,  an  only  brother,  a gifted 
but  wayward  youth,  had  in  early  life 
ran  away  to  sea,  and  had  there  found  a 
watery  grave.  Being  thus  left  alone  in 
the  world,  Michael  Fray’s  love  for  mu- 
sic, which  had  always  been  the  most 
marked  feature  of  his  character,  had 
become  intensified  into  an  absolute  pas- 
sion. Evening  after  evening,  when 
darkness  had  settled  on  the  city,  and 
none  could  complain  that  his  music  in- 
terfered with  business,  or  distracted 
the  attention  from  the  nobler  clink  of 
gold,  he  was  accustomed  to  creep 
quietly  into  the  church  and  “ talk  to 
himself,”  as  he  called  it,  at  the  old  or- 
gan, which  answered  him  back  again 
with  a tender  sympathy  and  power  of 
consolation  which  no  mere  human  lis- 
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tener  could  ever  have  afforded.  The 
organ  of  St.  Winifred’s  was  of  compara- 
tively small  size  and  made  but  scanty 
show  of  pipes  and  pedals ; but  the 
blackened  case  and  yellow,  much-worn 
keys  had  been  fashioned  by  the  cun- 
ning brain  and  skilful  fingers  of 
“ Father  Smith  ” himself,  and  never 
had  the  renewed  organ-builder  turned 
out  a more  skilful  piece  of  workman- 
ship. And  Michael  Fray,  by  use  of 
years  and  loving  tender  study  had  got 
by  heart  every  pipe  and  stop  in  the 
rare  old  instrument,  and  had  acquired  an 
almost  magical  power  in  bringing  out 
itsltenderest  tones  and  noblest  harmonies. 

Hear  him  this  Christmas  Eve  as  he 
sits  before  the  ancient  key-board,  one 
feeble  candle  dimly  glimmering  over 
the  well-worn  page  before  him ; flicker- 
ing wierdly  over  the  ancient  carving 
and  calling  into  momentary  life  the 
effigies  of  mitred  abbot  and  mailed  cru- 
sader. A feeble  old  man,  whose  sands 
of  life  have  all  but  run  out ; a sadly 
weak  and  tremulous  old  man,  with 
shaking  hands  and  dim,  uncertain  eyes. 
But  when  they  are  placed  upon  those 
keys,  the  shaking  hands  shake  no  long- 
er, the  feeble  sight  finds  no  labor  in 
those  well  remembered  pages.  Under 
the  touch  of  Michael  Fray’s  deft  fingers 
the  ancient  organ  becomes  instinct  with 
life  and  harmony.  The  grand  old  mas- 
ters lend  their  noblest  strains,  and  could 
they  re-visit  the  earth,  need  ask  uo  bet- 
ter interpreter.  From  saddest  wail  of 
sorrow  to  sweetest  strain  of  consola- 
tion— from  the  dirge  for  the  loved  and 
lost,  to  the  psean  of  the  jubilant  victor 
— each  shade  of  human  passion,  each 
tender  message  of  divine  encourage- 
ment, take  form  and  color  in  succes- 
sion, under  the  magic  of  that  old  man’s 
touch.  Thus,  sometimes  borrowing  the 
song  of  other  singers,  sometimes  wan_ 
dering  into  quaint  ^olian  harmonies, 
the  spontaneous  overflow  of  his  own 
rare  genius.  Michael  Fray  sat  and 
made  music,  charming  his  sorrows  to 
temporary  sleep. 

Time  crept  on,  but  the  player  heeded 
it  not,  till  the  heavy  bell  in  the  tower 
over  his  head  boomed  forth  the  hour  of 
midnight  and  recalled  him  to  reality 
again.  With  two  or  three  wailing 
minor  chords  he  brought  his  wierd  im- 
provisation to  an  end. 


“ Dear  me,”  he  said,  with  a heavy 
sigh,  “ Christmas  again ! Christmas 
again ! How  many  times,  I wonder ! 
Well,  this  will  be  the  last;  and  yet 
Christmas  comes  again,  and  finds  me 
here  still,  all  alone.  Dear,  dear  ! First, 
poor  Dick ; and  then  my  darling  Alice 
and  little  Nell,  all  gone  ! Young,  and 
bright,  and  merry — all  taken ! And 
here  am  I — old,  sad,  and  friendless ; 
and  yet  I live  on,  live  on ! Well,  I 
suppose  God  knows  best !”  While  thus 
thinking  aloud,  the  old  man  was  appar- 
ently searching  for  something  among 
his  music  books,  and  now  produced  an 
ancient  page  of  manuscript,  worn  al- 
most to  fragments,  but  pasted  for  pre- 
servation on  a piece  of  paper  of  later 
date.  “Yes,  here  it  is — poor  Dick’s 
Christmas  song.  What  a sweet  voice 
he  had,  dear  boy!  If  he  had  only 
lived — but  there  ! I’m  murmuring 
again.  God’s  will  be  done  1” 

He  placed  the  music  on  the  desk  be- 
fore him,  and,  after  a moment’s  pause, 
began,  in  tender  flute-like  tones,  to  play 
the  melody,  at  the  same  time  crooning 
the  words  in  a feeble  voice.  He  played 
one  verse  of  the  song,  then  stopped  and 
drew  his  sleeve  across  his  eyes.  The 
sense  of  his  desolation  appeared  to 
come  anew  upon  him;  he  seemed  to 
shrink  down,  doubly  old,  doubly  feeble, 
doubly  forsaken — when  lo  1 a marvel  1 
Suddenly  from  the  lonely  street  with- 
out, in  that  chill  midnight,  came  the 
sound  of  a violin,  and  a sweet  young 
voice  singing  the  self-same  words  to  the 
self-same  tender  air — the  song  written 
by  his  dead  and  gone  brother  forty 
years  before. 

The  effect  on  Michael  Fray  was  elec- 
trical. For  a moment  he  staggered, 
but  caught  at  the  key- board  before  him 
and  held  it  with  a convulsive  grasp. 

“ Am  I dreaming?  or  are  my  senses 
leaving  me  ? Poor  Dick’s  Christmas 
carol;  and  I could  almost  swear  the 
voice  is  my  own  lost  Nellie’s.  Can 
this  be  death  at  last  ? And  are  the  an- 
gels welcoming  me  home  with  the  song 
I love  so  dearly  ? No,  surely;  either  I 
am  going  mad,  or  that  is  a real  living 
voice  ? But  whose— whose  ? Heaven 
help  me  to  find  out !”  And  with  his 
whole  frame  quivering  with  excitement 
— without  pausing  even  to  close  the  or- 
gan, or  to  extinguish  its  flickering  can- 
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die — the  old  man  groped  his  way  down 
the  narrow  winding  stair  which  led  to 
the  street,  and  hurriedly  closing  the 
door  behind  him,  stepped  forth  bare- 
headed into  the  snowy  night. 

For  some  hours  before  Michael  Fray 
was  startled,  as  we  have  related,  by  the 
mysterious  echo  of  his  brother’s  song, 
an  old  man  and  a young  girl  had  been 
making  their  way  citywards  from  the 
southeastern  side  of  London.  Both 
walked  wearily  as  though  they  had 
tramped  from  a long  distance;  and 
once  or  twice  the  young  girl  wiped 
away  a tear,  though  she  strove  hai*d  to 
hide  it  from  her  companion  and  forced 
herself  to  speak  with  a cheerfulness  in 
strange  contrast  with  her  sunken  cheeks 
and  footsore  gait.  Every  now  and  then, 
in  passing  through  the  more  frequented 
streets,  they  would  pause ; and  the  man, 
who  carried  a violin,  would  strike  up 
some  old  ballad  tune  with  a vigor  and 
power  of  execution  which  even  his  frost- 
nipped  fingers  and  weary  limbs  could 
not  wholly  destroy ; while  the  girl, 
with  a sweet  though  very  sad  voice,  ac- 
companied him  with  the  inappropriate 
words.  But  their  attempts  were  miser- 
ably unproductive.  In  such  bitter  wea- 
ther, few  who  could  help  it  would  stay 
away  from  their  warm  fires  ; and  those 
whom  stern  necessity  kept  out  of  doors 
seemed  only  bent  on  despatching  their 
several  tasks,  and  to  have  no  time  or 
thought  to  expend  on  a couple  of  wan- 
dering tramps  singing  by  the  roadside. 
Still  they  toiled  on,  every  now  and 
then  making  a fresh  “pitch”  at  some 
likely  corner,  only  too  often  ordered  to 
“ move  on  ” by  a stern  policeman.  As 
they  drew  nearer  to  the  city  and  the 
hour  grew  later,  the  passers-by  became 
fewer  and  farther  between,  and  the  poor 
wanderers  felt  that  it  was  idle  even  to 
seek  for  charity  in  those  deserted,  silent 
streets.  At  last  the  old  man  stopped 
and  groaned  aloud. 

“ What  is  it,  grandfather  dear  ? Don’t 
give  in  now,  when  we  have  come  so  far. 
Lean  on  me — do ; I’m  hardly  tired  at 
all;  and  I daresay  we  shall  do  better 
to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow !”  said  the  old  man, 
bitterly  ; “ to-morrow  it  will  be  too 
late.  I don’t  mind  cold  ; but  the  shame 
of  it,  the  disgrace  after  having  struggled 
against  it  all  these  years — to  come  to 


the  workhouse  at  last ! It  isn’t  for  my- 
self I mind — beggars  mustn’t  be 
choosers ; and,  I daresay,  better  men 
than  I have  slept  in  a casual  ward ; but 
you,  my  tender  little  Lily.  The  thought 
breaks  my  heart ! it  kills  me  !”  And  the 
old  man  sobbed  aloud. 

“Dear  grandfather,  you  are  always 
thinking  of  me,  and  never  of  yourself. 
What  does  it  matter,  after  all  ? it’s  only 
the  name  of  the  thing.  I’m  sure  I don’t 
mind  it  one  bit.”  The  shudder  of  hor- 
ror which  passed  over  the  girl’s  frame 
gave  the  lie  to  her  pious  falsehood.  “ I 
daresay  it  is  not  so  very  bad ; and,  after 
all,  something  may  happen  to  prevent 
it  even  now !” 

“ What  can  happen,  short  of  a miracde, 
in  these  deserted  streets  ?” 

“ Well,  let  us  hope  for  the  miracle 
then,  dear.  God  has  never  quite  desert- 
ed us  in  our  deepest  troubles,  and  I 
don’t  believe  he  will  forsake  us  now.” 

As  she  spoke  she  drew  her  thin  shawl 
more  closely  around  her,  shivering  in 
spite  of  herself  under  the  cold  blast, 
which  seemed  to  receive  no  check  from 
her  scanty  coverings.  Again  the  pair 
crept  on,  and  passing  beneath  the  lofty 
wall  of  St.  Winifred’s  church,  stood  be- 
neath it  for  a temporary  shelter  from 
the  driving  wind  and  snow.  While  so 
standing  they  caught  the  faint  sounds 
of  the  organ  solemnly  pealing  within. 

“ Hoble  music,”  said  the  old  man,  as 
the  final  cords  died  away ; “ noble 
music,  and  a soul  in  the  playing.  That 
man,  whoever  he  may  be,  should  have  a 
generous  heart.” 

“ Hush,  grandfather,”  said  the  girl, 
“ he  is  beginning  to  play  again.” 

Scarcely  had  the  music  commenced, 
however,  than  the  pair  gazed  at  each 
in  breathless  surprise. 

“ Lily,  darling,  do  you  hear  what  he 
is  playing?”  said  the  old  man  in  an  ex- 
cited whisper. 

“ A strange  coincidence,”  the  girl  re- 
plied. 

“ Strange  ! it  is  more  than  strange  ! 
Lily,  darling,  who  could  play  that 
song  ?” 

The  melody  came  to  an  end,  and  all 
was  silence.  There  was  a moment’s 
pause,  and  then,  as  if  by  a common  im- 
pulse, the  old  man  drew  his  bow  across 
the  strings,  and  the  girl’s  sweet  voice 
carrolled  forth  the  second  verse  of  the 
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song.  Scarcely  had  they  ended,  when 
a door  opened  at  the  foot  of  the  church 
tower  just  beside  them,  and  Michael 
Fray,  bareheaded,  with  his  scanty  locks 
blown  about  by  the  winter  wind,  stood 
before  them.  He  hurried  forward  and 
then  stood  still,  shamefaced,  bewildered. 
The  song  had  called  up  the  vision  of  a 
gallant  young  sailor,  full  of  life  and 
health,  as  Michael  had  seen  his  brother 
for  the  last  time  on  the  day  when  he 
sailed  on  his  fatal  voyage.  He  had  hur- 
ried forth  forgetting  the  years  that  had 
passed,  full  of  tender  memories  of  happy 
boyhood  days,  to  hnd,  alas  ! only  a 
couple  of  wandering  beggars,  singing 
for  bread. 

I beg  your  pardon,”  he  said,  striv- 
ing vainly  to  master  his  emotions; 
“ you  sang  a song  just  now  which — 
which — a song  which  was  a favorite  of 
a dear  friend  of  mine  many  years  ago. 
Will  you — will  you  tell  me  where  you 
got  it  ?” 

By  the  best  of  all  titles,  sir,”  the 
old  fiddler  answered,  drawing  himself 
up  with  a touch  of  artistic  pride ; “I 
wrote  it  myself,  words  and  music  both.” 

“ Nay,  sir,”  said  Michael  sternly, 
“ you  rob  the  dead.  A dearly  loved 
brother  of  mine  wrote  that  song  forty 
years  ago.” 

“ Well,  upon  my  word  !”  said  the  old 
fiddler,  waxing  wroth  ; ‘ then  your  bro- 
ther must  have  stolen  it  from  me!’ 
What  might  this  precious  brother’s 
name  be,  pray  ?” 

“ An  honest  name — a name  I am 
proud  10  speak,”  said  Michael  firing  up 
in  his  turn ; “ his  name  was  Eichard 
Fray  !” 

The  old  street  musician  staggered  as 
if  he  had  received  a blow. 

“ What?”  he  exclaimed,  peering 
eagerly  into  the  other’s  face ; “ then 
you  are  my  brother  Michael,  for  I am 
Eichard  Fray.” 

Half  an  hour  later  and  the  brothers 
so  long  parted,  so  strangely  brought  to- 
gether, were  seated  round  a roaring  fire 
in  Michael  Fray’s  quaint,  three-cornered 
parlor.  Michael’s  stores  had  been  ran- 
sacked for  warm,  dry  clothing  for  the 
wanderers.  Drawers  long  closed  yield- 
ed, when  opened,  a sweet  scent  of  la- 
vender and  gave  up  their  treasures- — 
homely  skirts  and  bodices,  kept  still  in 
loving  memory  of  little  Nell — for  Lily’s 


benefit,  and  Eichard  Fray’s  snow-sodden 
clothes  were  replaced  by  Michael’s  best 
coat  and  softest  slippers.  The  wander- 
ers had  done  full  justice  to  a plentiful 
meal,  and  a jug  of  fragrant  punch  now 
steamed  upon  the  hob  and  was  laid 
under  frequent  contributions,  while 
Eichard  Fray  had  told  the  story  of 
thirty  years’  wandering,  and  the  brothers 
found  how  it  had  come  to  pass  that, 
each  thinking  the  other  dead,  they  had 
lived  their  lives,  and  married,  and 
buried  their  dear  ones,  being  sometimes 
but  a few  miles  apart,  and  yet  as  dis- 
tant as  though  severed  by  the  grim 
Divider  himself.  And  Lily  sat  on  a 
cushion  at  her  grandfather’s  feet,  a pic- 
ture of  quiet  happiness,  and 

sang  sweet  songs  to  please  the 
two  old  men,  while  Michael  lovingly 
traced  in  her  soft  features  fanci- 
ful likenesses  to  his  lost  Nelly,  the 
strange  similarity  of  the  sweet  voice 
aiding  the  tender  illusion.  And  surely 
no  happmr  family  party  was  gathered 
together  in  all  England,  on  that  Ohrist- 
mastide,  than  the  little  group  round 
Michael  Fray’s  quiet  fireside. 

Well,  grandfather  dear,”  said  Lily, 
after  a pause,  “ won’t  you  believe  in  mi- 
racles now  ?” 

“ My  darling,  said  the  old  man,  with 
his  voice  broken  with  emotion,  “God  for 
give  me  for  having  ever  doubted  Him.” 


TBMPEEANCE  MEDALS. 

From  an  interesting  paper  on  “ Cana- 
dian Temperance  Medals  ” by  E.  W. 
McLachlan,  read  before  the  Numisma- 
tic and  Antiquarian  Society  of  Montreal, 
we  extract  the  following  description 
of  the  Medals  of  the  St.  Patrick’s 
Total  Abstinence  Society  of  this  City, 
established  in  1840  and  then  known  as 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation, which  name  however  was  in  the 
following  year  (1841)  changed  to  the 
present  name  of  the  Society  : — 

Oh.:  ROM.  CATHC.  TEMPERANCE  ASSOCIATION. 
Ex.  REV.  P.  PHELAN,  PreS.  MONTREAL,  feb. 

23,  1840.  Arms,  consisting  of  shield  with 
lamb  to  left  above  and  radiated  I.  H.  S. 
below.  Crest,  a radiated  cross  surround- 
ed by  the  word  pledge.  Supporters  to 
the  right,  a man  with  flag  inscribed  so- 
briety ; to  the  left,  a woman  with  domes- 
tic COMFORT  on  her  flag.  A rose,  sliam- 
rock,  and  thistle, on  the  ground  work. 
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Rev.:  O MARY,  CONCEIVED  WITHOUT  SIN,  PRAY 
FOR  US  WHO  HAVE  RECOURSE  TO  THEE  THAT 
WE  CHASTE  & TEMPERATE  BE.  Ex.  J.  AR- 
NAULT. The  Virgin  standing  on  a globe 
in  the  act  of  trampling  a serpent.  The 
globe  is  inscribed  Canada  with  a letter 
M and  a cross  in  the  foreground. 

J.  Arnault,  whose  name  appears  on  this  medal 
as  its  engraver,  came  here,  from  France, 
on  the  invitation  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
Seminary.  He  remained  in  Canada  about 
fifteen  years  under  their  patronage,  when^he 
returned  to  his  native  land.  His  workshop 
was  located  in  Craig  Street,  hear  the  place 
now  occupied  by  Chanteloup's  brass  foundry. 
This  medal  we  can  class  not  only  as  Can- 
adian, but  of  Canadian  woskmanship,  and 
while  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  medals  struck 
here,  it  shows  some  considerable  degree  of 
merit.  The  obverse  is  copied  from  that  ap- 
pearing on  the  Father  Mathew  medals,  which 
in  turn  seems  to  have  been  adapted  from  the 
design  prevailing  on  the  medals  of  the  Lon- 
don Temperance  Society.  The  supporters,  a 
man  whose  motto  is  ‘‘  Sobriety,”  and  a wom- 
an, with  ‘‘  Domestic  comfort  ” written  on  her 
banner,  as  the  result  of  sobriety  in  her  hus- 
band, are  intended  to  represent  that  by  adhe- 
sion to  temperance  principles  will  return  the 
departed  home  joys  of  former  days.  The 
Catholic  Temperance  Association,  like  many 
others,  was  first  organized  for  the  promotion 
mainly  of  moderation,  but  it  was  soon  found 
that  simple  moderation  did  not  work  well  in 
the  reclaiming  of  those  accustomed  to  excess  ; 
so  in  the  following  year  (1841)  on  the  anni- 
versary Sunday  of  its  founding,  it  was  re-or- 
ganized into  a total  abstinence  society.  The 
reverend  president,  whose  torch  was  lighted 
at  the  blaze  of  temperance  enthusiasm  kin- 
dled by  Father  Mathew,  was  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  movement,  and  continued  to  work 
in  the  cause  in  Montreal  until  transferred  to  a 
higher  sphere  of  labour  as  Bishop  of  Kingston. 


Oh.:  ST.  Patrick’s  total  abstinence  society, 
MONTREAL.  ESTABD.  FEB.  21st.,  1841.  ArmS 
as  in  last,  save  that  the  position  of  the 
supporters  are  changed.  Above,  in  hoc 
siGNo  VINCES.  Beneath  is  a ribbon  at- 
tached, inscribed  temperance,  charity. 

RELIGION. 

Rev.:  Plain.  • 

This  medal  was  struck  during  the  present 
year  from  a die  engraved  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Scott, 
the  same  artist  who  engraved  the  dies  for 
the  Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society’s 
medal.  It  shows  evidence  of  a considerable 
degree  of  merit.  When  placed  beside  the 
first  medal  issued  by  the  same  society  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  we  can  have  no  cause  to  corn- 
lain  regarding  want  of  improvement  in  our 
anadian  art.  The  old  design  is  here  reviv- 
ed, which  is  perhaps  as  appropriate  as  any 
heretofore  used.  Only  twenty-five  impres- 
sions were  struck  off  when  the  die  was  acci- 
dentally broken.  A new  die  has  been  order- 
ed which,  it  is  expected,  will  be  completed 
before  the  end  of  the  year. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


ANNIE  AND  WILLIE'S  PRAYER. 


BY  SOPHIA  F.  SNOW. 

’Twas  the  eve  before  Christmas.  “ Good 
night”  had  been  said. 

And  Annie  and  Willie  had  crept  into  bed. 
There  were  tears  on  their  pillows,  and  tears 
in  their  eyes. 

And  each  little  bosom  was  heaving  with 
sighs, 

For  to-night  their  stern  father’s  command 
has  been  given 

That  they  should  retire  precisely  at  seven 
Instead  of  eight — for  they  troubled  him  more 
With  questions  unheard  of  than  ever  before. 
He  told  them  he  thought  this  delusion  a 
sin — 

No  such  creature  as  ‘'Santa  Claus”  ever 
had  been — 

And  he  hoped,  after  this,  he’d  nevermore 
hear 

How  he  scrambled  down  chimnies  with  pres- 
ents each  year. 

And  this  was  the  reason  that  two  little  heads 
So  restlessly  tossed  on  their  soft,  downy  beds. 
Eight,  nine,  and  the  clock  on  the  steeple 
tolled  ten. 

Not  a word  had  been  spoken  by  either  till 
then. 

When  Willie’s  sad  face  from  the  blanket  did 
peep, 

As  he  whispered,  “ Dear  Annie,  is  ’ou  fas 
aseep  ?” 

“ Why,  no,  brother  Willie,”  a sweet  voice 
replies, 

“ I’ve  long  tried  in  vain,  but  I can’t  shut  my 
eyes. 

For  somehow  it  makes  me  so  sorry  because 
Dear  Papa  has  said  there  is  no  ‘Santa  Claus.’ 
Now,  we  know  there  is,  and  it  can’t  be  denied. 
For  he  came  every  year  before  mamma  died ; 
But,  then,  I’ve  been  thinking  that  she  used 
to  pray. 

And  God  would  hear  everything  mamma 
would  say. 

And  maybe  she  asked  him  to  send  Santa 
Claus  here 

With  the  sack  full  of  presents  he  brought 
every  year.” 

“ Well,  why  tan’t  we  paydest  as  mamma  did 
den. 

And  ask  Dod  to  send  him  with  presents 
aden  ?” 

“ Pve  been  thinking  so  too,”  and  without  a 
word  more 

Four  little  bare  feet  bounded  out  on  the  floor. 
And  four  little  knees  the  soft  carpet  pressed, 
And  two  tiny  hands  were  clasped  close  to 
each  breast. 

“ Now,  Willie,  you  know  we  must  firmly  be- 
lieve 

That  the  presents  we  ask  for  we’re  sure  to 
receive ; 

You  must  wait  just  as  still  ill  I say  th 
‘ Amen,’ 
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And  by  that  you  will  know  that  your  turn 
has  come  then. 

Dear  Jesus,  look  down  on  my  brother  and  me, 
And  grant  us  the  favor  we  are  asking  of 
Thee. 

I want  a wax  dolly,  a tea-set  and  ring. 

And  an  ebony  work-box  that  shuts  with  a 
spring. 

Bless  papa,  dear  Jesus,  and  cause  him  to  see 
That  Santa  Claus  loves  us  much  as  does  he ; 
Don’t  let  him  get  fretful  and  angry  again 
At  dear  brother  Willie  and  Annie.  Amen.” 
“ Please,  Desus,  et  Santa  Taus  turn  down  to 
night. 

And  bing  us  some  pesants  before  it  is  light ; 
I wan’t  he  should  div  me  a nice  ittle  sed, 
With  bright  shinin  unners,  and  all  painted 
red; 

A box  full  of  tandy,  a book  and  a toy. 

Amen,  and  then  Desus,  I’ll  be  a dood  boy 
Their  prayers  being  ended,  they  raised  up 
their  heads. 

And,  with  hearts  light  and  cheerful,  again 
sought  their  beds. 

They  were  soon  lost  in  slumber,  both  peace- 
ful and  deep. 

And  with  fairies  in  dreamland  were  roaming 
in  sleep. 

Eight,  nine,  and  the  little  French  clock  had 
struck  ten  ; 

Ere  the  father  had  thought  of  his  children 
again  ; 

He  seems  now  to  hear  Annie’s  half  suppressed 
sighs. 

And  to  see  the  big  tears  stand  in  Willie’s 
blue  eyes. 

“I  was  harsh  with  my  darlings,”  he  mental- 
ly said. 

And  should  not  have  sent  them  so  early 
to  bed  ; 

But  then  I was  troubled  ; my  feelings  found 
vent. 

For  bank  stock  to-day  has  gone  down  ten  per 
cent. 

But  of  course  they’ve  forgotten  their  troubles 
ere  this. 

And  that  I denied  them  the  thrice-asked  for 
kiss ; 

And  just  to  make  sure.  I’ll  steal  up  to  the 
door, 

For  I never'spoke  harsh  to  my  darlings  before. 
So  saying,  he  softly  ascended  the  stairs. 

And  arrived  at  the  door  to  hear  both  of  their 
prayers  ; 

His  Annie’s  “Bless  papa”  drew  forth  the 
big  tears. 

And  Willie’s  grave  promise  fell  sweet  on  his 
ears. 

“ Strange — strange — I’d  forgotten,”  said  he 
with  a sigh, 

“ How  I longed  when  a child  to  have  Christ- 
mas draw  nigh. 

I’ll  atone  for  my  harshness,”  he  inwardly  said, 
“ By  answering  their  prayers  ere  I sleep  in 
my  bed.” 

Then  turned  to  the  stairs  and  softly  went 
down. 

Threw  off  velvet  slippers  and  silk  dressing 
gown. 


Donned,  hat  coat  and  boots,  and  was  out  in 
the  street — 

A millionaire  facing  the  cold  driving  sleet ! 
Nor  stopped  he  until  he  had  bought  every- 
thing. 

From  the  box  full  of  candy  to  the  tiny  gold 
ring  : 

Indeed,  he  kept  adding  so  much  to  his  store; 
That  the  various  presents  outnumbered  a 
score ; 

Then  homeward  he  turned,  when  his  holiday 
load. 

With  Aunt  Mary’s  help,  in  the  nursery  was 
stowed. 

Miss  Dolly  was  seated  beneath  a pine  tree. 

By  the  side  of  a table  spread  out  for  her  tea  , 
A work-box  well  filled  in  the  centre  was 
laid. 

And  on  if  the  ring  for  which  Annie  had  pray- 
ed ; 

A soldier  in  uniform  stood  by  a sled 
“ With  bright  shining  runners,  and  all  paint- 
ed red.” 

There  were  balls,  dogs  and  horses,  books 
pleasing  to  see. 

And  birds  of  all  colors  were  perched  in  the 
tree  ; 

While  Santa  Claus,  laughing,  stood  up  in 
the  top. 

As  if  getting  ready  more  presents  to  drop. 
And,  as  the  fond  father  the  picture  surveyed. 
He  thought  for  his  trouble  he  had  amply 
been  paid  ; 

As  he  said  to  himself  as  he  brushed  off  a tear, 
“I’m  happier  to-night  than  I’ve  been  for  a 
year. 

I’ve  enjoyed  more  true  pleasure  than  ever 
before. 

What  care  I if  bank-stock  falls  ten  per  cent, 
more? 

Hereafter  I’ll  make  it  a rule,  I believe, 

To  have  Santa  Claus  visit  us  each  Christ- 
mas eve.” 

So  thinking,  he  gently  extinguished  the 
light. 

And,  tripping  down  stairs,  he  retired  for  the 
night. 

As  soon  as  the  beams  of  the  bright  morning 
sun 

Put  the  darkness  to  flight,  and  the  stars  one 
by  one, 

Four  little  blue  eyes  out  of  sleep  opened  wide. 
And,  at  the  same  moment,  the  presents  es- 
pied; 

Then  out  of  their  beds  they  sprang  with  a 
bound. 

And  the  very  gifts  prayed  for  were  all  of 
them  found. 

They  laughed  and  they  cried,  in  their  inno- 
cent glee. 

And  shouted  for  papa  to  come  quick  and  see 
What  presents  old  Santa  Claus  brought  in 
the  night, 

(Just  the  things  that  they  wanted),  and  left 
before  light ; 

“ And  now  ” added  Annie,  in  a voice  soft  and 
low, 

“ You’ll  believe  there’s  a ^ Santa  Claus,’  pa- 
pa, I know.” 
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CHAPTEE  II. 

THE  ATTEMPT  TO  WEIGH  THE  EARTH. 

It  is  our  task  to  explain  by  what 
means  men  have  succeeded  in  weighing 
the  earth,  and  thus  become  acquainted 
with  the  weight  of  its  indegredieHts. 
The  means  is  simpler  than  might  be 
thought  at  the  moment.  The  execu- 
tion, however,  is  more  difficult  than  one 
would  at  first  suppose.  Ever  since  the 
discovery  of  the  immortal  J^ewton,  it 
has  been  known  that  all  celestial  bodies 
attract  one  another,  and  that  this  at- 
traction is  the  greater,  the  greater  the 
attracting  body  is.  Not  only  such  ce- 
lestial bodies  as  the  sun,  the  earth,  the 
moon,  the  planets,  and  the  fixed  stars, 
but  all  bodies  have  this  power  of  at- 
traction') and  it  increases  in  direct  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  the  mass  of 
the  body.  In  order  to  make  this  clear, 
let  us  illustrate  it  by  an  example.  A 
pound  of  iron  attracts  a small  body  near 
by ; two  pounds  of  iron  attracts  it  pre- 
cisely twice  as  much ; in  other  words, 
the  greater  the  weight  of  an  object,  the 
greater  the  power  of  attraction  it  exer- 
cises on  the  objects  near  by.  Hence, 
if  we  know  the  attractive  power  of  a 
body,  we  also  know  its  weight.  Nay, 
we  would  be  able  to  do  without  scales 
of  any  kind  in  the  world,  if  we  were 
only  able  to  measure  accurately  the  at- 
tractive power  of  every  object.  This, 
however,  is  not  possible  ; for  the  earth 
is  so  large  a mass,  and  has  consequently 
so  great  an  attractive  power,  that  it 
draws  down  to  itself  all  objects  which 
we  may  wish  other  bodies  to  attract. 
If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  place  a small 
ball  in  the  neighborhood  of  ever  so 
large  an  iron  bail,  for  the  purpose  of 
having  the  little  one  attracted  by  the 
large  one,  this  little  ball  will,  as  soon 
as  we  let  it  go,  fall  to  the  earth,  be- 
cause the  attractive  power  of  the  earth  is 
many,  very  many  times  greater  than  that 
of  the  largest  iron  ball ; so  much  great- 
er it  is  that  the  attraction  ol  the  iron 
ball  i§  not  even  perceptible. 

Physical  science,  however,  has  taught 
us  to  measure  the  earth’s  attractive 
power  very  accurately,  and  this  by 
a very  simple  instrument,  viz.,  a pen- 
dulum, such  as  is  used  in  a clock  stand- 
ing against  the  wall.  If  a pendulum  in 
a state  of  rest — in  which  it  is  nearest 


to  the  earth — is  disturbed,  it  hastens 
back  to  its  resting  point  with  a certain 
velocity.  But  because  it  is  started  and 
cannot  stop  without  the  application  of 
force,  it  recedes  from  the  earth  on  the 
other  side.  The  earth’s  attraction  in 
the  meanwhile  draws  it  back,  making 
it  go  the  same  way  over  again.  Thus 
it  moves  to  and  fro  with  a velocity 
which  would  increase,  if  the  earth’s 
mass  were  t^  increase ; and  decrease,  if 
the  earth’s  mass  were  to  decrease. 
Since  the  velocity  of  a pendulum  may 
be  measured  very  accurately  by  count- 
ing the  number  of  vibrations  it  makes 
in  a day,  we  are  able  also  to  calculate 
accurately  the  attractive  power  of  the 
earth. 

A few  moment’s  consideration  will 
make  it  clear  to  everybody,  that  the 
precise  weight  of  the  earth  can  be 
known  as  soon  as  an  apparatus  is  con- 
trived, by  means  of  which  a pendulum 
may  be  attracted  by  a certain  known 
mass,  and  thus  be  made  to  move  to  and 
fro.  Let  us  suppose  this  mass  to  be  a 
ball  of  a hundred  pounds,  and  placed 
near  a pendulum.  Then  as  many 
times  as  this  ball  weighs  less  than  the 
earth,  so  many  times  more  slowly  will 
a pendulum  be  moved  by  the  ball. 

It  was  in  this  way  that  the  experi- 
ment was  made  and  the  desired  result 
obtained.  But  it  was  not  a very  easy 
undertaking,  and  we  wish,  therefore,  to 
give  our  thinking  readers  in  the  next 
chapter  a more  minute  description  of 
this  interesting  experiment,  with  which 
we  shall  for  the  present  conclude  the 
subject. 

( To  he  continued.')  # 


RUSE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  STAGE, 
ORIGIN  OF  VARIOUS  POPULAR 
ANTHEMS,  PLAYS,  SONGS, 

&c.,  &o. 


PUBLIC  THEATRES  IN  ROME. 

The  first  public  theatre  opened  in 
Rome,  was  in  1671 ; and  in  1677,  the 
Opera  was  established  in  Venice.  In 
1680,  at  Padua,  the  opera  of  Berenice 
was  performed  in  a style  which  makes 
all  the  processions  and  stage  paraphar- 
nalia  of  modern  times  shrink  into  in- 
significance. 
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RISE  OF  THE  DRAMA  IN  ENGLAND — 
“ALL  THE  world’s  A STAGE!” 

William  Fitzstephen,  a monk  of  Can- 
terbury, who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.,  and  died  in  1191,  in  speaking 
of  the  performances  of  the  stage,  says, 
London,  instead  of  common  Interludes 
belonging  to  the  theatre,  hath  plays  of 
a more  holy  subject;  representations 
of  those  miracles  which  the  holy  con- 
fessors wrought,  or  of  the  sufferings 
wherein  the  glorious  constancy  of  the 
martyrs  did  appear.  In  the  reign  of 
Edwnrd  III.,  it  was  ordained  by  act  of 
parliament  that  the  strollers  should  be 
whipped  and  banished  out  of  London, 
on  account  of  the  scandalous  masque- 
rades which  they  represented.  By 
these  masquerades  we  are  to  understand 
a species  of  entertainment  similar  to 
the  performances  of  the  mummers ; of 
which  some  remains  were  to  be  met 
with  so  late  as  on  Christmas  Eve,  1811, 
in  an  obscure  village  in  Cumberland, 
where  there  was  a numerous  party  of 
them.  Their  drama  related  to  some 
historical  subject,  and  several  of  the 
speeches  were  in  verse,  and  delivered 
with  good  emphasis.  The  whole  con- 
cluded with  a battle,  in  which  one  of 
the  heroes  was  subdued  ; but  the  main 
character  was  a jester,  who  constantly 
interrupted  the  heroes  with  his  buffoon- 
ry,  like  the  clown  in  the  tragedies  of 
Calderon,  the  Spanish  Shakspere.  The 
play  of  Hock  Tuesday,  performed  be- 
fore Queen  Elizabeth,  at  Kenilworth, 
was  in  dumb-show,  the  actors  not  hav- 
ing had  time  to  get  their  parts.  It  re- 
presented, says  Hr.  Percy,  in  his 
Heliques  of  Ancient  Poetry,  after  Lane- 
ham,  the  outrage  and  insupportable  in- 
solency  of  the  Hanes,  the  grievous 
complaint  of  Huna,  King  Ethelred’s 
chieftain  in  wars;  his  counselling  and 
contriving  the  plot  to  despatch  them  ; 
concluding  with  conflicts  (between 
Hanish  and  English  warriors),  and 
their  final  suppression,  expressed  in 
actions  and  rhymes  after  their  manner. 
One  can  hardly  conceive  a more  regular 
model  of  a complete  tragedy.  The 
drama,  in  England,  undoubtedly  arose 
much  in  the  same  way  as  it  did  in 
G-reece.  The  strollers,  or  vagrants, 
with  their  theatres  in  the  yards  of  inns, 
answer  to  the  company  and  exhibitions 


of  Thespsis ; and  the  improvements  were 
gradual,  till  at  last,  to  use  the  words  of 
Sir  George  Buck,  who  wrote  in  1631, 
dramatic  poesy  is  so  lively  expressed 
and  represented  on  the  public  stages 
and  the  theatres  of  this  city  (London), 
as  Pome,  in  the  highest  pitch  of  her 
pomp  and  glory,  never  saw  it  better 
pertormed. 


HANG  UP  baby’s  STOCKING. 

Hang  up  baby’s  stocking. 

Be  sure  you  don’ t forget 
The  dear  little  dimpled  darling, 

She  ne’er  saw  Christmas  yet ; 

But  I’ve  told  her  all  about  it. 

And  she  opened  her  big  blue  eyes  ; 
And  I’m  sure  she  understands  it, 

She  looks  so  funny  and  wise. 

Dear ; what  a tiny  stocking ! 

It  doesn’t  take  much  to  hold 
Such  little  pink  toes  as  baby’ s 
Away  from  the  frost  and  cold. 

But  then,  for  the  baby’s  Christmas 
It  will  never  do  at  all ; 

Why  Santa  wouldn’t  be  looking 
For  anything  half  so  small ! 

I know  what  we’ll’do  for  the  baby — 

I’ve  thought  of  the  very  best  plan — 
I’ll  borrow  a stocking  of  grandma, 

The  longest  that  ever  I can  ; 

And  you’ll  hang  it  by  mine,  dear  mother. 
Right  here  in  the  corner,  so, 

And  write  a letter  to  Santa, 

And  fasten  it  on  to  the  toe. 

Write  : “ This  is  the  baby’s  stocking 
That  hangs  in  the  corner  here  ; 

You  never  have  seen  her,  Santa, 

For  she  only  came  this  year ; 

But  she’s  just  the  blessedest  baby — 

And  now  before  you  go 
J ust  cram  her  stocking  with  goodies,  ^ ^ 
From  the  top  clean  down  to  the  toe. 


THE  ACCUSING  BIRDS. 

Murder  is  so  great  a crime,  my 
friends,  that  God  almost  always  so  or- 
dains that  the  wretches  who  commit  it 
are  discovered  and  punished  even  in 
this  life.  Some  curious  stories  are  told 
on  this  subject.  Here  is  a very  extra- 
ordinary one : — 

St.  Meinrad  was  a young  lord  of  Sua- 
bia,  in  Germany.  In  the  flower  of  his 
age  he  left  his  illustrious  family  to  com- 
mune with  God  in  solitude.  The  night 
often  surprised  him  reading  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  a manuscript  copy  of  which, 
with  golden  clasps,  had  come  down  to 
him  from  his  fathers.  Often,  too,  he 
meditated  on  the  virtues,  the  holiness, 
the  goodness,  and  the  miracles  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  He  made  his  vows  in 
the  Abbey  of  Eeichenau,  situated  in  the 
Huchy  of  Baden,  and  he  afterwards  left 
it  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a little  her- 
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mitage,  od  the  summit  of  Mouut  Etzel. 
; There  he  spent  seven  years,  but  the 
f.  good  odor  of  his  virtues  reached  the 
; depths  of  the  valleys.  At  first  shep- 
herds and  woodcutters  came  to  him, 
then  lords,  then  noble  ladies,  then,  at 
. last,  a multitude  of  people.  This  horn- 
ed age  was  a torment  to  the  holy  hermit, 
^ who  loved  only  meditation,  humility, 

I'  and  the  solitude  of  the  woods.  Hence 
it  was  that  he  secretly  left  this  hermit- 
age, and  took  nothing  with  him  but  the 
statue  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  only 
ornament  of  his  little  chapel.  He  took 
retuge  in  Switzerland,  in  a forest  of  the 
Canton  of  Schwitz,  which  bore  the  char- 
acteristic name  of  the  Black  or  Dark 
Forest.  He  there  spent  peaceful  and 
happy  days,  and  would  have  reached  a 
good  old  age,  if  he  had  not  been  murder- 
ed  at  the  end  of  thirty  two  years,  by 
; robbers,  with  whom  he  had  had  the 
J charity  to  share  the  limpid  water  of  his 
' spring,  and  the  wild  fruits  of  his  forest. 

But  God  did  not  permit  the  atrocious 
• crime  to  I’emain  unknown  and  un- 
' punished.  The  murderers  had  been 
seen  by  no  one,  but  they  were  betrayed 
by  two  crows,  who  harrassed  them  con- 
: tinually,  even  in  Zurich.  They  follow- 
ed the  robbers  everywhere  with  incre- 
‘ dible  fury;  they  penetrated  even  into 
the  city,  and  made  their  way  even 
through  the  windows  of  the  inn  where 
the  murderers  had  taken  refuge,  and 
never  left  them  until  they  were  arrest- 
ed. The  ruffians  then  confessed  their 
crime,  and  suffered  the  extreme  penalty 
of  the  law.  In  memory  of  this  singular 
event,  which  took  place  in  the  year 
861,  the  Abbey  of  Eeichenau,  of  whose 
community  St.  Meinrad  had  been  a 
member,  placed  the  figure  of  two  crows 
on  its  arms  and  on  its  seal. — BoUandisfs 
Act  Sane. 


RETALIATION. 

A LADY  once,  when  she  was  a little  girl, 
learned  a good  lesson,  which  she  tells 
for  the  benefit  of  whom  it  may  concern  : 
One  frosty  morning  I was  looking  out 
of  the  window  into  my. father’s  farm- 
yard, where  stood  many  cows,  oxen  and 
horses  waiting  to  drink.  It  was  a cold 
morning.  The  cattle  all  stood  very  still 
and  meek,  till  one  of  the  cows  attempted 
.to  turn  round.  In  making  the  attempt 


ITT 

she  happened  to  hit  her  next  neighbor, 
whereupon  the  neighbor  kicked  and  hit 
another.  In  five  minutes  the  whole 
herd  were  kicking  each  other  with  fury. 
My  mother  turned  and  said  : 

“ See  what  comes  of  kicking  when  you 
are  hit.  Just  so  I have  seen  one  cross 
word  set  a whole  family  by  the  ears 
some  frosty  morning.” 

Afterward,  if  my  brothers  or  myself 
were  a little  irritable  she  would  say, 
‘‘  Take  care  my  children.  Eemember 
how  the  fight  in  the  farm-yard  began. 
Never  give  back  a kick  for  a hit,  and 
you  will  save  yourself  and  others  a great 
deal  of  trouble.” — Youth's  Companion. 


READING. 

When  the  business  of  the  day  is 
over,  how  many  men  does  the  even- 
ing hour  find  comfortably  seated  in  their 
easy  chairs,  reading  to  themselves,  or  to 
some  fair  friend,  or  happy  group  ! In 
how  many  pleasant  homes,  while  the 
ladies  are  seated  at  their  morning  em- 
ployments, or  amusements,  or  whatever 
they  may  please  to  call  them,  does  some 
glad  creature  read  aloud,  in  a voice  full 
of  music,  and  marked  by  the  sweetest 
emotion  of  a young  pure  heart,  a lay  of 
our  mighty  bards,  or  a story  of  one  of 
our  most  cunning  interweavers  of  the 
truth  of  nature  with  the  splendor  of  fic- 
tion, or  follow  the  wonderful  recitals  of 
our  travellers,  naturalists,  and  philoso- 
phical spirits,  into  every  region  of  earth 
or  mind ! Publishers  may  tell  us,  ‘‘  po- 
etry don’t  sell critics  may  cry  “ po- 
etry is  a drug,”  thereby  making  it  so 
with  the  frivolous  and  unreflecting,  who 
are  the  multitude, — but  we  will  venture 
to  say,  that  at  no  period  were  there  ever 
more  books  read  by  that  part  of  our  pop- 
ulation, most  qualified  to  draw  delight 
and  good  from  reading , and  when  we 
enter  mechanic’s  libraries,  and  see  them 
filled  with  simple,  quiet,  earnest  men, 
and  find  such  men  now  sitting  on  stiles 
or  fences  in  the  country,  deeply  sunk  in- 
to the  very  marrow  and  spirit  of  a well- 
handled  volume,  where  we  used  to  meet 
them  in  riotous  and  reckless  mischief, 
we  are  proud  and  happy  to  look  forward 
to  that  wide  and  formerly  waste  field, 
over  which  literature  is  extending  its 
triumphs,  and  to  see  the  beneficent  con- 
sequences that  will  follow  to  the  whole 
community. 
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DO  THY  LITTLE. 

Do  thy  little— God  has  made 
Million  leaves  for  forest  shade — 

Smallest  stars  that  glory  bring. 

God  employeth  everything. 

Then  the  little  thou  hast  done,— 

Little  battles  thou  hast  won, 

Little  masteries  achieved. 

Little  wants  with  care  relieved, 

Little  words  in  love  expressed. 

Little  wrongs  at  once  confessed. 

Little  favors  kindly  done, 

Litde  toils  thou  didst  not  shun. 

Little  graces  meekly  worn. 

Little  slights  with  patience  borne — 

These  shall  crown  thy  pillowed  head. 

Holy  light  upon  thee  shed. 

These  are  treasures  that  shall  rise 
Far  beyond  the  smiling  skies. 

THE  JACKASS  AND  THE  BEAR. 

A LUCKY  blunder  of  stupidity  may 
give  it  a higher  value  than  wit,  for  the 
time  being.  A donkey  once  saved  his 
master’s  life  by  braying  at  just  the 
right  time.  Mr.  John  Eockfellow,  a 
hunter  in  Arizona,  tells  this  story  of 
himself  in  a Western  exchange  : 

I was  coming  up  from  the  Santa  Cruz 
valley,  riding  a buro  (jackass),  but,  on 
coming  to  a very  steep  hill,  dismounted 
and  was  slowly  walking  up,  when  I 
abruptly  met  an  immense  cinnamon 
bear.  He  was  less  than  twenty  feet  away. 

Of  course  to  run  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, so  I stood  and  stared  at  him,  as  I 
slowly  pulled  out  my  six-shooter  from 
the  holster. 

Old  hunters  say  it  isn’t  safe  to  tackle 
a cinnamon  with  a rifle  carrying  less 
than  seventy  grains  of  powder,  and 
then  give  him  a dead  shot,  as  the  cinna- 
mons are  worse  than  the  grizzlies.  I 
didn’t  have  my  rifle  with  me,  and  as 
my  six-shooter  uses  only  twenty-three 
of  powder,  I concluded  I was  not  look- 
ing for  a fight  unless  the  bear  was. 

What  his  intentions  were  I don’t 
know,  but  my  buro,  who  was  some  dis- 
tance ahead,  just  then  caught  sight  of 
him,  and  instead  of  running  away,  as 
one  would  expect,  started  for  Mr.  Bruin 
with  tail  and  ears  erect,  and  to  cap  the 
climax,  commenced  to  bray. 

This  was  too  much.  The  old  bear 
started  as  if  he  was  shot  out  of  a gun. 
He  just  tore  up  the  ground,  and  when 
he  couldn’t  run  fast  enough  he  rolled 
down  the  mountain  side. 

“ Old  Balaam  ” has  played  that  trick 
before  with  me  when  I have  been  try- 
ing to  get  up  on  to  a deer,  and  I have 
always  pounded  him  for  it,  but  last 
night  I concluded  I would  give  him  a 
leather  medal. 


EEYIEWS. 


Emmanuel:  A book  of  Eucharistic  Verses. 

By  the  Rev.  Matthew  Russell,  S.  J. 

Hickey  & Co.,  New  York. 

This  little  book  of  devotion  has  re- 
ceived the  highest  praise  from  the  Cath- 
olic press.  The  author  says : “ These 
Eucharistic  Yerses,  which  were  nearly 
all  written  many  years  ago  we  put  to- 
gether in  their  present  shape  rather  as 
prayers  than  as  poems.  I hope  they 
will  be  found  sufficiently  earnest  and 
simple  to  be  sometimes  used  as  practical 
exercises  of  devotion  towards  the  Bless- 
ed Eucharist — that  sacrament  in  which 
our  Divine  Redeemer,  in  a sense  even 
more  intimate  and  tender  than  in  the 
Incarnation,  has  become  indeed  our 
Emmanuel,  NoUscum  JDeus,  ‘ God  with 
us.’” 


Fleurange  : By  Madam  Augustus  Craven. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  M.  P.  J. 

Hickey  & Co.  New  York. 

This  story  formerly  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  Catholic  World.  It  is  a 
high  class  Catholic  Hovel  and  forms 
part  of  the  “ Yatican  Library”  and  is 
sold  for  the  low  price  of  25  cents. 


The  Life  of  Our  Lord  : New  York  ; Ben- 
ziger  Bros. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  Parts  19  and  20 
of  this  noble  work.  Every  Catholic  fa- 
mily should  subscribe  for  it,  only  25 
cents  a number. 


The  Illustrated  Celtic  Monthly:  New 

York;  James  Haltigan,  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher. 

The  November  Humber  of  this  excel- 
lent Magazine  is  full  of  good  things,  but 
we  are  promised  better  in  the  next 
which  will  be  “ a double  Christmas  num- 
ber of  nearly  two  hundred  pages.  It 
shall  appear  in  an  entirely  new  dress, 
and  will  be  printed  in  the  very  best 
manner  on  superfine  paper  and  adorned 
with  illustrations  of  the  highest  artistic 
merit,  &c.,  &c.”  We  congratulate  the 
publisher  on  the  great  success  that  has, 
in  so  short  a time,  attended  his  efforts. 


Donahoe’s  Magazine,  for  December, 
18^9,  is  a capital  number.  This  Maga- 
zine and  The  Harp  can  be  had  for 
$2.25  per  annum  in  advance. 
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FAOETl^. 


About  the  guiltiest  looking  people  in 
the  world  are  a man  accused  of  a crime 
of  which  he  is  innocent,  and  a new  mar- 
ried couple  trying  to  pass  for  veterans. 

Martin  F.  Tupper  asks,  “ Where  are 
the  pure,  the  noble  and  the  meek  ?” 
Don’t  know  where  they  are  in  England ; 
but  in  this  country  they  are  running 
for  office. 

The  worst  case  of  selfishness  on  record 
is  that  of  a youth  who  complained  be- 
cause his  mother  put  a larger  mustard 
plaster  on  his  younger  brother  than  she 
did  on  him. 

A college  student,  in  rendering  to  his 
father  an  account  of  his  term-expenses, 
inserted : “To  charity  thirty  dollars.” 
His  father  wrote  back : “ 1 fear  charity 
covers  a multitude  of  sins.” 

“My  brethren,”  said  Swift  in  a ser- 
mon, “ there  are  three  sorts  ol  pride — of 
birth,  of  riches,  and  of  talents.  I shall 
not  now  speak  of  the  latter,  none  of  you 
being  liable  to  that  abominable  vice.” 

Snodgrass  says  that  two  young  ladies 
kissing  each  other  are  like  an  emblem 
of  Christianity,  because  they  are  doing 
unto  each  other  as  they  would  men 
should  do  unto  them. 

Somebody  who  appears  to  know  how 
fashionable  schools  are  managed  says  : 
“ To  educate  young  ladies  to  let  them 
know  all  about  the  ogies,  the  omenies, 
the  ifics,  the  tics,  and  the  mi  sties ; but  no- 
thing about  the  ings,  such  as  sewing, 
darning,  washing,  - baking,  and  makm^ 
puddm^. 

A gentleman  from  the  provinces  went 
into  the  shop  of  a Parisian  tailor  to  order 
some  clothes.  While  his  measure  was 
being  taken,  he  said  to  the  sartorial  Aris- 
tarchus, “ You  must  find  that  I am  very 
badly  di’essed  ?”  “ Oh,  no,”  replied  the 

artist,  “ you  are  not  dressed  at  all ; you 
are  simply  covered.” 

“ Peter  what  are  you  doing  to  that 
boy  ?”  asked  a schoolmaster.  “ He 
wanted  to  know  if  you  take  ten  from 
seventeen,  how  many  will  remain : 1 took 
ten  of  his  apples  to  show  him,  and  now 
he  wants  me  to  give  ’em  back.”  “ Well, 
why  don’t  you  do  it?” — “Coz,  sir,  he 
would  forget  how  many  are  left.” 


“ I should  just  like  to  see  somebody 
abduct  me,”  said  Mrs.  Smith  at  the  breffi?;- 
fast  table,  the  other  morning.  “ H’m  ! 
so  should  I,  my  dear — so  should  I,”  said 
Mr.  Smith  with  exceeding  earnestness, 

A Hew  York  pickpocket,  taken  with 
his  hands  in  some  ones  else’s  pocket, 
endeavoured  to  invent  all  manner  of 
possible  explanations  of  the  phenomenon. 
“What’s  the  use  of  your  trying  to  lie 
about  it  so  clumsily  ?”  said  the  judge 
benevolently.  “ Haven’t  you  a lawyer  ?” 

“ Aw,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,”  re- 
marked Mr.  Toplofty,  as  he  adjusted  his 
eyeglass,  “sea-bathing  has  grown  un- 
populah ; because,  you  see— aw— the  vul- 
gah  herd  took  to  the  watah,  and  it  has 
become  vewy  much  soiled.” 

A day  or  two  ago  a motherly-looking 
woman  entered  a Woodward  avenue 
clothing  store,  having  a man’s  linen 
duster  on  her  arm,  and  when  approached 
by  a salesman  she  said,  “Some  one  in 
here  sold  this  duster  to  my  son  yester- 
day? “Yes  ma’am,  I sold  it  myself,” 
replied  the  clerk,  as  he  looked  at  the 
garment.  “ Did  you  tell  my  son  this 
duster  could  be  worn  either  to  a pic-nic, 
funeral,  bridal  party  or  quarterly  meet- 
ing?” “I  did,  madam,  and  so  it  can.” 
“ Did  you  tell  him  it  made  a good  fly 
blanket  when  not  otherwise  needed?” 
“ I did.”  That  it  could  be  used  as  a 
boat  sail,  a stretcher,  a strawbed,  and  a 
bed-spread?”  “Yes,  ma’am,  I did.” 
“ And  that  many  people  used  them  as 
table-covers  ?”  “ I did.”  “ And  that 

they  would  last  for  years  and  then 
would  make  excellent  stuff  for  rag  car- 
pet ?”  “I  did.”  “And  you  only 
chaiged  a dollar?”  “Only  a dollar 
ma’am.”  “ Well,  when  John  came  home 
last  night  and  brought  the  duster,  and 
told  me  all  you  said,  I made  up  my  mind 
that  he  must  have  been  drunk,  and  I 
was  a leetle  afraid  that  he  stole  the  gar- 
ment. I’m  glad  it’s  all  right.”  “ It 
certainly  is  all  right,  ma’am,  and  since 
he  was  here  yesterday  we  have  discover- 
ed that  the  duster  is  a great  conductor  of 
sound,  a preventive  of  sunstroke,  and  that 
no  man  with  one  on  his  back  ever  drop- 
ped dead  of  heart  disease.”  “ Land  save 
us!”  she  gasped  as  she  waited  for  the 
bundle;  “but  who  knows  they  won’t 
fix  ’em  ’fore  long  that  they  raise  a mort- 
gage off  the  farm?” 
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Assembly  of  Volunteer  Delegates  to  obtain  Reform,  dissolved,  1793.  Thomas 
C.  Luby  sentenced  to  twenty  years  penal  servitude  for  Fenianism,  1865. 

Henry  Flood  died,  1791. 

James  II.  abdicated,  1688.  Sarsfield,  with  4,500  men,  landed  at  Brest,  after  the 
capitulation  of  Limerick,  1691.  Proclamation  against  Secret  Societies  issued 
by  the  Earl  of  Eglinton,  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  1858^. 

Father  Theobald  Matthew,  the  Apostle  of  Temperance,  died  in  the  year  1858. 

General  Ginckle  departs  for  England,  1691. 

Father  William  Gahan  died,  1804.  John  O’Leary,  Editor  of  the  Irish  People  . 
newspaper,  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  twenty  years,  1865. 

St.  Columbkille  born,  at  Gartan,  Kilmacrennan,  in  Tyrconnell,  in  the  year  521. 

Immaculate  Conception  B.  V.  M.  Monster  Funeral  Procession  in  Dublin  in 
honor  of  the  Patriots,  Allen,  Larkin,  and  O’Brien,  1867.  Assemblage  of 
QBcuminical  Council  in  Rome,  1869. 

John  O’Donovan,  LL.D.,  the  celebrated  Gaelic  scholar  and  translator,  died, 
1861. 

St.  Laurence.  First  Meeting  of  Reformed  Parliament,  1868. 

Sixteen  persons  arrested  in  Belfast,  charged  with  being  members  of  a seditious 
society,  1858. 

Gerald  Griffin  born,  1803. 

Orange  riot  in  the  Theatre  Royal,  Dublin — attack  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  1822. 

Leaders  of  the  United  Irishmen  publish  a proclamation  exhorting  the  Volun- 
teers to  resume  their  arms,  1792. 

The  village  of  Cion tarf  burned,  and  its  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword,  by  order 
of  the  Lords  Justices,  1641. 

French  Expedition,  with  T.  Wolfe  Tone  on  board,  sailed  from  Brest,  1796. 

Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railway,  being  the  first  in  Ireland,  opened  for  traffic, 

St.  Flannan,  Patron  of  Killaloe.  The'  gates  of  Londonderry  shut  against  the 
Earl  of  Antrim’s  regiment,  1688. 

Repeal  Banqnet  at  Waterford,  1844. 

Numerous  arrests  in  Ireland  under  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act,  1866. _ 

Meeting  of  the  magistrates  of  the  county  of  Armagh  to  protest  against  the  illegal 
violence  which  the  Catholics  of  that  county  were  subjected  to,  1795. 

St.  Thomas.  Battle  of  Kinsale,  1601.  Deatb  of  General  Corcoran,  1863. 

Frederick  Howard,  Earl  of  Carlisle,  landed  and  sworn  Lord  Lieutenant,  1780. 

French  Fleet  arrived  in  Bantry  Bay,  1796. 

Christmas  Day.  Con  O’Donnell  and  Con,  son  of  Niall  Oge  O’Neill,  escaped 
from  Dublin  Castle,  1575. 

St.  Stephen.  The  Play-house  ” in  Smock  Alley,  now  Essex  street  West,  fell, 
and  killed  and  wounded  several  of  the  persons  assembled,  1701. 

Great  storm  in  Dublin,  which  levelled  several  houses,  tore  up  trees,  and  did 
considerable  damage  to  house  property  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  1852. 

Great  preparations  to  resist  another  Fenian  Invasion  in  Canada,  1866 

James  Finton  Lalor  died,  1850. 

Repeal  rent  for  the  week,  £778  16s.  1844. 

Extensive  seizure  of  Fenian  arms  in  Belfast,  1866. 


The  first  virtue  which  the  Blessed 
Mother  especially  practised  from  child- 
hood was  humility. — St.  Matilda. 

Accibents. — No  accidents  are  so  un- 
lucky, but  what  the  prudent  may  draw 
some  advantage  from ; nor  are  there  any 
so  Incky,  but  what  the  imprudent 
may  turn  to  their  prejudice.  Accidents 
sometimes  happen,  from  which  a man 
cannot  extricate  himself  without  a de. 
gree  of  madness. 


Ability. — The  height  of  ability  con- 
sists in  a thorOiUgh  knowledge  of  the 
real  value  of  things,  and  of  the  genius  of 
the  age  in  which  we  live.  To  know 
when  to  conceal  our  ability,  requires  no 
small  degree  of  it.  Few  of  us  have  abi- 
lities to  know  all  the  ill  we  occasion. 
There  are  some  affairs,  as  well  as  some 
distempers,  which  by  ill-timed  remedies 
are  made  much  worse : great  ability  is 
requisite  to  know  the  danger  of  apply- 
ing them. 
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A NATION  ONCE  AGAIN. 


BY  THOMAS  DAYIS. 

I. 

When  boyhood’s  fire  was  in  iny  blood, 

I read  of  ancient  freemen, 

For  Greece  and  Rome  who  bravely  stood. 
Three  Hundred  men  and  Three  men.* 

And  then  I prayed  I yet  might  see 
Our  fetters  rent  in  twain. 

And  Ireland,  long  a province,  be 
A Nation  once  again. 

^ II. 

And,  from  that  time,  through  wildest  woe, 
That  hope  has  shone,  a far  lighi; 

Nor  could  love’s  brightest  summer  glow 
Outshine  that  solemn  starlight ; 

It  seemed  to  watch  above  my  head 
In  forum,  field,  and  fane  ; 

Its  angel  voice  sang  round  my  bed, 

“A  Nation  once  again.” 

III. 

It  whispered,  too,  that  ‘‘  freedom’s  ark 
And  service  high  and  holy. 

Would  be  profaned  by  feelings  dark 
I And  passions  vain  or  lowly  : 

I For  freedom  comes  from  God’s  right  hand, 
I And  needs  a godly  train  ; 

And  righteous  men  must  make  our  land 
A Nation  once  again. 


j So,  as  I grew  from  boy  to  man, 

I I bent  me  to  that  bidding — 
j My  spirit  of  each  selfish  plan 
1 And  cruel  passion  ridding  ; 

I For,  thus  I hoped  some  day  to  aid— 
j Oh  ! can  such  hope  be  vain  ? — 
When  my  dear  country  shall  be  made 
I A Nation  once  again. 


I * The  Three  Hundred  Greeks  who  died  at  Thermopylae, 
1 and  the  Three  Romans  who  kept  the  Sublician  Bridge. 
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THE  D’ALTONS  OF  CRAG. 

■ » ■ 

AN  IRISH  STORY  OF  ’48  ANU  ’49. 

0 

BY  VERY  REV.  R.  B.  o’bRIEN,  D.  B., 
BEAN  OF  LIMERICK, 

Author  of  Alley  Moore f ‘‘Jack  Hazlittf  Ac. 


CHAPTER  Yl.—(Contmued.) 

Anb  here  a volume  of  cases  in  point, 
any  one  of  which  would  sorely’  overtax 
the  reader’s  patience,  was  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  argument  in  hand.  We 
shall  not  pursue  the  disputed  point  with 
the  dear  old  simple  souls,  who  made 
themselves  so  delightfully’  miserable 
with  all  manners  of  fairy  lore,  in  the 
days  we  write  of.  It  is  enough  for  our 
purpose  to  state  that  little  Ally  had  a 
weaiy  illness — slowly  but  surely  fight- 
ing her  way^  on  to  life  and  reason,  but, 
alas,  not  to  the  use  of  her  limbs;  for, 
from  her  waist  down,  that  July  day’  she 
was  perfectly  paraly’sed. 

After  the  languors  of  convalescence 
had  worn  off,  the  naturally^  quick  and 
high-spirited  child  began  to  pine  for  the 
freedom  she  had  lost,  and  many^  a time 
the  tears  flowed  fast  as  she  watched  the 
I merry  games  of  her  former  companions, 
j or  saw  them  flit  away’,  from  a brief  visit 
to  her  little  chair  in  the  window  nook, 
to  scamper  their  wild  will  over  the  hill 
side,  and  down  by  the  river  she  had  lov- 
ed so  well. 

But  Ally’  Hayes  was,  most  of  all 
things,  sensitive  and  affectionate,  and 
her  perceptions,  quickened  by^  illness, 
grew  speedily  to  understand  that  to  see 
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her  suffer  in  any  way  was  a sore  trial 
to  her  parents,  and  the  more  than  broth- 
er, her  uncle,  whose  divinity  she  seem- 
ed to  be ; and,  with  a courage  and  en- 
durance simply  heroic  in  so  young  a 
soul,  she  made  up  her  mind,  not  only 
not  to  notice,  but  not^ven  to  deprecate 
the  romps  and  games  of  the  thoughtless 
children  around  her. 

Ally  in  due  time  begged  her  mother 
to  teach  her  to  knit  and  to  sew  and  was 
frantically  impatient  for  books  and  pic- 
tures ; and  when  the  first  struggle  was 
over,  her  mind  grew  to  love  what  it  fed 
upon,  and  no  one  could  have  detected 
even  a shade  of  discontent  upon  the 
brow  of  the  silent  tranquil-looking  girl, 
who  seemed  to  enjoy  her  enforced  inac- 
tion, until  the  hard  times  came,  and  she 
saw  how  anxiety  to  shield  her  and  pro- 
vide for  her  became  a new  pang,  and  an 
added  responsibility  to  her  idolised  pa- 
rents. From  that  time,  her  prayer  to 
God  for  health  became  an  agony  of  sup- 
plication, dying  into  a very  stupor  of 
horror  in  the  sad  scenes  of  her  father’s 
death,  and  the  subsequent  visit  of  the 
bailiffs,  but  reviving  with  renewed  en- 
ergy  when  the  first  shock  of  surprise  at 
their  occupation  of  the  game-keeper’s 
lodge  was  over,  and  she  saw,  at  every 
turn,  how  useful  she  could  be,  and  how 
much  she  might  do  to  alleviate  the  sor- 
row, as  well  as  to  help  the  weakness  of 
her  much-enduring  mother. 

Things  had  gone  on  this  way  through 
the  declining  Summer  and  all  through 
the  beautiful  Autumn  time.  Ally  saw 
her  dear  mother  peaceful  and  even  hap- 
py; but  she  sighed  as  she  marked  the 
extreme  pallor  of  her  cheeks,  and  the 
depression  which  overcame  her  at  any 
unusual  exertion;  and,  night  and  day, 
the  child’s  supplications  for  health  and 
strength  to  aid  those  she  loved  became 
more  frequent  and  more  fervent,  until 
at  last,  the  mental  strain  began  to  affect 
her  visibly,  and  the  change  in  her  ap- 
pearance seemed  to  renew  all  her  moth- 
er’s sorrows. 

Poor  little  Ally  was  in  sore  distress. 
To  confide  in  her  mother  or  her  uncle 
would  be  to  reveal  all  she  suffered ; and, 
if  there  was  no  remedy  to  be  had,  was 
it  not  better  she  should  bear  her  trouble 
alone  ? The  heroic  child  made  her 
mind  to  do  so. 

While  sitting  in  her  favorite  window 


one  day,  saying  her  Eosaiy,  it  occurred 
to  her  forcibly  to  say  the  Fifteen  Mys- 
teries, for  a direct  manifestation  of  God’s 
will,  as  regarded  her  being  cured  or  the 
reverse.  Her  mother  had  gone  to  Mr. 
Meldon’s  and  there  was  no  one  by  to 
check  the  long  work  of  her  fervent  faith 
and  hope.  It  was  towards  the  end  of 
November,  and  the  gloom  of  the  short 
Winter’s  day  had  deepened  into  dark- 
ness, allowing  only  the  glimmer  of  the 
fire  light  toflickertitfully,  and  indistinct- 
ly upon  the  familiar  objects  of  the  little 
kitchen. 

Wearied  with  the  long  recital  of  the 
Kosrry,  and  the  emotions  called  forth 
by  the  prayers  she  offered  for  light  and 
help,  Ally  lay  back  in  her  little  chair, 
closing  her  eyes  for  a refreshing  sleep, 
when  an  impulse  she  could  not  account 
for  made  her  raise  her  glanc3  to  an  old 
picture  which  hung,  in  a plain,  black- 
painted  frame,  above  the  fire-place,  and 
represented,  in  divers  glowing  tints, 
“ Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel.”  It  was 
that  in  which  she  is  represented  as 
handing  the  holy  scapular  to  St.  Simon 
Stock. 

It  may  have  been  the  effect  of  the  fit- 
ful light  upon  the  little  picture,  or  more 
likely  the  outcome  of  her  own  over- 
wrought imagination,  but  Ally  fainted 
away,  as  she  seemed  to  see  the  figure  of 
Our  Lady  gradually  enlarge,  until  the 
face  wore  a loving  smile,  and,  while  with 
one  hand  she  held  the  scapulars,  with 
the  other  she  pointed  significantly  tow- 
ards them,  with  a gentle  inclination  of 
her  head  towards  Ally.  A great  dark- 
ness, which  was  in  truth  extreme  fright 
and  faintness,  fell  upon  the  child. 

How  long  she  continued  thus  she 
knew  not;  but  she  was  roused  by  the 
sound  of  voices  coming  towards  the 
house,  and  soon  recognized  the  welcome 
tones  of  James  the  Pilgrim,  accompany- 
ing Uncle  Tom.  And  now  the  poor 
child’s  heart  beat  fast,  for  she  cnuld  not 
help  seeing,  in  the  unexpected  arrival 
of  James  the  Pilgrim,  a direct  interpo- 
sition of  Providence  in  her  favor.  To 
him  she  could  reveal  everything,  and  be 
sure  of  advice,  and  help,  and  sympathy; 
and  she  could  hardly  restrain  herself 
from  weeping  as  the  faithful  old  fellow 
entered  the  doorway,  and  cried  out  for 
his  own  little  Colleen,”  and  hunted  about 
for  a light  till  he’d  ‘‘  show  her  without 
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delay  the  fine  new  prayer-book  he  had 
brought  her  that  very  day  from  the  fair 
of  Garrick.” 

James  himself  was  quick  to  see  that 
an  unusual  pre-occupation  and  excite- 
ment, obliterating  for  the  present  all 
interest  in  his  handsome  present,  pos- 
sessed the  usually  frank  and  open-heart- 
ed Ally  ; and  he  could  not  help  noticing, 
as  he  told  his  usual  round  of  stories 
after  supper,  and  was  relating  one,  in 
particular,  where  a soldier’s  life  had 
been  saved  in  battle,  from  the  bullet 
having  glanced  away  from  the  scapular 
of  Our  Lady  which  he  wore  over  his 
heart,  that  Ally  gave  a great  start,  and 
hardly  suppressed  a loud  exclamation, 
James,  therefore,  was  not  surprised 
when  he  came  to  bid  her  good  night  to 
hear  her  whisper.  ‘-Daddy  James,  don’t 
go  away  in  the  morning  till  I talk  to 
you  first.” 

He  was  much  surprised  and  deeply 
interested  when  Ally  unfolded  her  hopes 
and  fears,  and  vehemently  asserted  her 
belief  that  “ Our  Lady  would  cure  her 
by  means  of  the  holy  scapular  of  Mount 
Carmel.” 

James  listened  attentively  to  the  nar- 
ration ; and,  while  he  wisely  tried  to 
moderate  Ally’s  ardor,  he  took  great 
care  to  say  nothing  that  could  lessen 
her  beautitiil  confidence,  or  even  inspire 
her  with  the  idea  of  there  having  been 
anything  unusual  in  the  idea  she  had 
taken  up  about  the  movements  of  the 
picture. 

“ Trust  in  God  and  His  Holy  Mother, 
Ally  hawn^'’’  said  the  old  man.  “I’ll  go 
I to  Father  Aylmer  to-day,  and  tell  him 
i the  whole  story.  Most  likely  he’ll  come 
1 over  himself  to  see  my  girleen ; and 
j then  we’ll  do  what  the  priest  tells  you, 
i Ally  asthore ; and  that  will  be  surely 
I God’s  will.” 

! With  an  anxious  heart  Ally,,  saw  old 
I James  depart  for  Father  Aylmer’s,  de- 
1 termining  within  herself  to  accompany 
i him  on  her  Eosary  all  the  way;  and 
1 great  therefore  was  her  joy  when  James 
i returned  towards  evening  with  the  wel- 
! come  intelligence  that  Father  Aylmer 
j was  to  say  Holy  Mass  at  Kilsheelan 
next  morning,  and  would  come  over  to 
i see  her  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Father  Aylmer  had  heard  the  story 
' from  James  the  Pilgrim,  but  he  was  na- 
turally anxious  to  question  the  child 


himself  and  see  how  much  of  her  faiths 
was  pure  confidence  in  God,  or  the  re- 
sult of  a morbid  fancy.  He  came  then 
next  day,  and,  having  carefully  cross- 
examined  poor  little  Ally,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  was  a fair 
reason  to  believe  that  her  extraordinary 
faith  in  the  scapulars  was  a divine  inspi- 
ration, and  he  made  up  his  mind  to  act 
accordingly.  He  told  Ally  that  it  was 
just  nine  days  before  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  glorious  festival  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception,  and  he  bade  her  offer 
up  special  prayers  each  day,  so  as  to 
finish  the  novena  on  the  feast,  when  he 
would  come  himself  and  enrol  her  in 
the  Order  of  Our  Lady,  bidding  her  at 
the  same  time  to  take  her  mother  and 
uncle  into  her  confidence.  And  such 
was  the  child’s  faith  that,  what  would 
have  seemed  to  many  a weary  waiting 
time,  flew  swiftly  by  with  her. 

Many  were  the  preparations  on  that 
7th  of  December,  1847,  within  the  game- 
keeper’s lodge  over  at  Kilsheelan. 

“ Crichawn  ” had  told  Mr.  Mel  don, 
and  that  gentleman  took  care  to  act  in 
his  own  peculiar  fashion  , and  so  it  was 
that  early  on  that  evening  a mysterious 
box  and  basket  were  deposited  at  the 
lodge,  and  opened  with  much  tremor 
and  anxiety  by  Mrs.  Hayes.  Who  shall 
describe  Allj’s  delight,  or  her  mother’s 
astonishment,  on  finding  in  the  box  a fair- 
statuette  of  Mary  Immaculate,  and  in 
the  basket  a vase  of  hot-house  flowers.. 

It  took  half  the  night,  and  much  of 
poor  “ Crichawn’s”  ingenuity  to  decide- 
where  the  altar  was  to  be  raised  ; but 
at  last  it  was  declared  to  be  perfect,  and 
the  statuette  and  vase  and  two  blessed 
wax  candles  stood,  in  all  their  new  mag- 
nificence, on  a snow-white  cloth,  near 
to  Ally’s  cot.  Ally  says  there  was  a 
sound  of  sweet  singing  through  the 
room  that  night.  Certain  it  is  she  did 
not  sleep  much,  and  early  morning 
found  her  impatient  to  be  dressed;  and 
soon  she  was  put  in  her  new  frock,  re- 
clining on  her  bed. 

Father  Aylmer,  as  usual,  came  early, 
and,  having  recited  the  Eosary  with  his 
little  congregation,  he  drew  out  of  his 
vest  pocket  a pair  of  new  brown  scapu- 
lars, which  he  had  got  from  the  Hrsuline 
Convent  at  Waterford,  and,  having  ex- 
plained the  nature  and  obligations  of 
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the  order,  he  proceeded  to  enrol  the  can- 
didate and  to  bless  the  scapulars. 

For  a moment  the  old  ]3riest  seemed 
to  be  absorbed  in  silent  pi'ayer,  and 
then,  turning  solemnly  towards  Ally, 
asked  her  for  the  last  time  if  she  had 
faith  in  the  intercession  of  Our  Lady  ; 
and,  on  her  fervent  response  being  giv- 
en, he  placed  the  scapulars  around  her 
neck,  and,  sprinkling  her  with  holy 
water,  bade  her  remain  quiet  for  awhile 
and  raise  her  heart  in  humble  hope  to 
God. 

The  old  priest  was  soon  on  his  way  ; 
for  a sick  call  waited  him  on  his  road 
homewards.  He  thought  much  upon 
the  morning  scene,  and  was  not  at  all 
disappointed  that  an  instantaneous  ef- 
fect had  not  followed  his  ministrations. 
God’s  time  was  always  the  best  time; 
and,  even  if  days  were  to  pass,  it  might 
be  to  perfect  the  child’s  faith.  Father 
Aylmer  thought,  or  to  give  her  an  op- 
portunity of  gaining  new  merit. 

Father  Aylmer  had  many  things  to 
do  that  day,  and  next  day  he  would  be 
hard  at  work  in  his  confessional ; but 
still  Ally  Hayes  was  constantly  before 
his  mind,  and  many  a prayer  did  he  offer 
that,  for  her  all  things  might  “work  to- 
gether unto  good.”  Once  in  his  confes- 
sional, however,  the  good  priest’s  mind 
was  lost  in  the  care  of  his  penitents, 
and  so  absorbed  was  he  in  the  minist^’a- 
tion  of  the  sacrament  that  he  was  the 
very  last  in  the  chapel  to  notice  an  un- 
usual stir,  and  the  low  murmur  of  many 
voices  raised  in  various  ejaculations  of 
praise  and  surprise  around  him.  At  last, 
the  tumult  became  so  great,  that  he 
opened  the  door  of  his  confessional,  and 
looked  out  to  ascei-tain  the  cause  of  so 
much  unusual  commotion.  The  figure 
that  met  his  gaze  answered  his  mute 
enquiry ; and  for  a few  moments  the  old 
priest  was  as  much  lost  in  astonishment 
as  any  of  his  flock.  There,  before  his 
eyes,  walking  firmly  up  the  aisle,  and 
making  for  the  altar  of  Our  Lady,  her 
beads  wound  about  her  wrist,  her  scapu- 
lars on  her  breast,  and  her  crutches  in 
her  hand,  was  Ally  Hayes,  smiling  and 
radiant ! Yet  the  child  had  a gentle  re- 
collectedness  about  her,  that  was  in  it- 
self a prayer,  as  she  smiled  and  bowed 
right  and  left  to  the  prayers  and  saluta- 
tions of  the  wondering  people. 

“I  come,  Father,”  she  said  quite 


simply,  as  Father  Aylmer  joined  her  by 
the  Virgin’s  altar,  “ to  lay  my  crutches 
at  her  feet  who  has  given  me  power  to 
move.  And  I walked  the  three  miles 
good,”  she  added  ; “ and  I am  to  walk 
them  hack  again,  because.  Father,  Our 
dear  Lady  never  does  anything  by 
halves.” 

Soon  we  may  be  sure  Father  Aylmer 
and  Ally  were  the  centre  of  a prayerful 
crowd.  The  good  old  priest  hung  up 
the  votive  crutches,  and  Ally’s  joyful 
mother  brought  forth  the  votive  can- 
dles; and,  as  they  were  lit,  as  a mute 
token  of  thanksgiving,  he  told  how  won- 
derful wnre  the  ways  of  the  good  God, 
and  bade  them  all  join  him  in  a hymn — 
Mary’s  own  Rosary,  as  a recognition  of 
the  great  grace  that  had  been  sent 
among  them. 

After  a visit  to  the  confessional.  Ally 
Hayes  walked  home,  as  she  had  promis- 
ed, and  the  malady  that  had  stricken 
her  for  long,  weary  years  was  for  her  as 
if  it  had  never  existed,  save  in  a terrible 
dream. 

We  do  not  wish  to  make  an  argument, 
but  it  would  be  worth  something  to  the 
followers  of  Messrs.  Huxley  and  Tyn- 
dall to  ponder  upon  o?ie  single  assertion — 
and  that  is  the  simple  fact  that  all  we 
have  related  took  place  under  the  eye 
of  the  writer  of  this  history,  to  whom 
the  girl  Ally  Hayes  represents  was  well 
known,  and  whose  crutches  were  laid 
within  the  veiy  church  where  he  him- 
self at  one  time  ministered. 

The  fame  of  the  miracle  spread  rapid- 
ly, and  gave  rise  to  the  usual  amount  of 
dispute  and  contradiction ; but  among 
those  who  believed  most  fully,  and  sym- 
pathised, most  cordially  with  the  widow 
and  daughter,  was  their  employer  and 
best  friend,  Mr.  Meldon.  He  came  first 
to  see  Ally  on  her  feet,  with  his  own 
eyes  ; and,  then,  as  the  sweetness,  gen- 
tleness, intelligence,  and  rare  natural 
refinement  of  fhe  girl’s  person  and  man- 
ner grew  upon  him,  he  formed  a pro- 
ject, which  in  due  time  he  communicated 
to  Father  Aylmer,  who  most  cordially 
approved;  and  so  it  came  to  pass,  after 
a few  months,  that  Ally  was  sent  as  a 
boarder  to  the  Ursuline  Convent  at 
Waterford.  There  she  had  the  happi- 
ness of  making  her  First  Communion, 
and  in  due  time  of  being  received  among 
“ Les  Enfants  de  Marie'' 
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We  know  something  of  what  a novi- 
tiate for  Heaven  these  Ursuline  schools 
are  everywhere  ; and  in  the  case  of  Ally 
Hayes,  nature  and  grace  worked  in  uni- 
son with  the  best  etforts  the  good  nuns 
could  exert.  “ She  will  surely  be  a nun,” 
they  whispered  on  the  day  of  her  First 
Oommunion,  when  she  seemed  to 
breathe  only  in  an  ecstacy  of  love.  And 
^‘You  will  soon  come  home  to  us,  Alice,” 
were  the  last  wmrds  of  Sister  Mary  Gon- 
zaga,  as  Ally,  weeping  bitterly,  bade  her 
kind  teachers  gooAbye,  when  two  short 
years  had  flown  past. 

And  thus  we  have  explained  why  it 
was  Mr.  Meldon  had  crowned  Ally 
Hayes  as  “ Queen  of  the  May,  ’’and  how 
it  was  he  seemed  to  think  so  highly  of 
her. 


CHAPTEE  YII. 

SHOWING  WHAT  FATHER  POWER  WAS, 
AND  DEVELOPING  MR.  MELDON  A LIT- 
TLE, AND  THE  WONDERFUL  SUCCESS  OF 
THE  “pooka”  conspirators. 

Father  Power  was  not  the  parish  priest 
of  the  parish  which  he  served  ; and,  as 
the  time  is  yet  somewhat  recent,  we  will 
not  mention  the  name  of  the  locality. 
Father  Power  was  senior  curate,  how 
ever,  and,  when  a parish  priest  has  be- 
come old,  the  senior  curate  is  a man  of 
large  importance.  At  any  rate  Father, 
Power’s  character  very  much  squared 
with  his  name.  He  was  six  or  seven 
and  thirty,  not  tall,  but  muscularly 
knit,  with  very  bright  steady  grey  eyes 
and  an  expression  of  mouth  which  re- 
I vealed  pride  and  firmness.  He  was  de- 
voted to  sick  calls  and  to  the  other  on- 
erous duties  of  his  profession  : but  he  did 
I not  forget  either  literature  or  politics, 

I though  he  made  both  subservient  to  his 
views  of  religious  duty. 

And  Father  Power’s  politics — what 
were  they?  Well,  they  were  of  the 
I “ peaceful  ” kind,  which  seems  often  to 
I be  wickedest  of  all,  because  they  are 
“peaceful”  only  for  want  of  what  the 
Irish  call  a “ vacancy.”  The  other 
kind — the  brave,  thoughtless,  headlong 
movements — are  easily  met  and  easily 
subdued ; but  the  cool  head  that  secures 
I success  by  calculation  and  patience  can 
i never  be  conquered.  That  was  the  kind 
I of  head  Father  Power  seemed  to  possess, 
i It  was  interesting  to  watch  the  good 


priest’s  inquiries  and  his  exertions. 
“How  things  were  going  on”  became 
known  to  him  as  regularly  as  to  any 
chieftain  of  the  advanced  party ; and 
often  after  preparing  as  many  as  sixteen 
for  death — death  in  blackening  typhus 
— he  found  himself  at  some  meeting  in 
the  evening  giving  wise  counsel,  or  in 
conference  with  some  parties  by  whom 
the  people,  whom  he  dearly  loved  could 
be  reached. 

The  parish  priest.  Father  Aylmer, 
had  a wholesome  fear  of  Father  Power, 
Father  Aylmer  approached  the  four 
score — may  be  had  passed  it — but  his 
eye  was  still  clear,  and  his  step,  though 
slow,  was  firm.  The  little  differences 
between  himselt  and  his  senior  curate 
were  generally  about  money.  Father 
Aylmer,  for  bad  times,  had  a fair  reve- 
nue ; but  what  was  a fair  revenue  to 
Father  Aylmer ! The  last  year,  poor 
man  1 he  had  succeeded  in  selling  his 
little  bits  of  plate,  unknown  to  Father 
Power , and,  now,  three  or  four  months 
before  the  “ Christmas  dues  ” would 
come  in,  he  had  succeeded  in  emptying 
his  modest  treasury. 

“ Why,  Father  Aylmer,”  Father  Pow- 
er answered,  when  he  learned  this  un- 
pleasant fact,  “ I have  put  into  your 
hands  since  April,  over  one  hundred 
pounds.  Where  is  it  ? — where  is  it  gone 
to  ?” 

“ Well,  ’tis  hard  to  say,  avic — money 
goes  so  fast,  you  know.” 

“ But  how  is  your  house  to  be  support- 
ed ? How  are  you  to  get  cn  for  four 
more  months?” 

“ Oh  ! God  will  provide.  He  is  a 
very  good  Father,  Red.” 

“ His  goodness.  Sir,  will  not  supply 
extravagance ! He  will  not  patronize 
what  is  wrong.” 

“ Extravagance  !”  repeated  the  old 
man ; and  he  looked  at  the  breast  of  his 
threadbare  coat,  and  his  old  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

“ Oh  ! Father  John — Father  John ! 
have  I distressed  you ! Oh  you  know 
— you  know,  don’t  you  ? — : 

“ Avic  mo  chroidhe,''  (My  heart’s  son) 
cried  the  old  priest,  “you  are  better 
than  two  sons  to  your  old  friend  and 
teacher.  But,  you  know,  the  Caseys  are 
very  low,  and  the  family  is  large,  and, 
though  the  little  farm  was  there,  it  gave 
’em  nothing — nothing,  avic.  I didn’t 
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like  to  see  an  old  neighbor’s  cabin  level- 
led, and  the  children  of  a man  that  went 
to  school  with  me  made  paupers.  Was 
I wrong,  avic  f — was  I wrong  ?” 

“ Ah,  don’t  worry  yourself  any  more 

about  it.  I’m  sorry ” 

Well,  avic,  then,  the  Delanys,  you 
know  and  the  Caseys,”  said  Father 
Alymer.  “ I know  ’tis  a hard  trial  on 
you,  avic.  The  house  is  not  what  it 
ought  to  be,  for  you — no,  indeed  ; and 
you  do  suffer — but  God  will  reward  you. 
You  work  day  and  night,  and  you  won’t 
let  me  do  a fair  share,  so  you  won’t ; 
and,  yet.  Father  Ned,  you  suffer  ! Ah ! 
sell  that  horse  of  mine  and  that  old  car ! 
What  do  I want  of  them  !” 

Thus  domestic  affairs  went  on  with 
old  Father  Aylmer ; and,  as  his  heart 
was  very  large,  and  he  had  unbounded 
reliance  on  God,  resolutions  and  arrange- 
ments, and  even  wants  could  not  stop 
his  hand. 

This  little  dialogue  occurred  after 
Mass,  on  the  Sunday  succeeding  the 
events  of  the  second  chapter. 

“ I saw  young  M at  Mass  to- 

day,” remarked  Father  Power,  just  to 
change  the  conversation  ; “ and  a very 
fine  young  fellow  from  Dublin  accom- 
panied him.  I’m  afraid  the  spirits  of 
those  young  men  will  not  brook  pru- 
dence.” 

“ Well,  avA,  it’s  hard  to  blame  ’em. 
They  see  the  people  dying  of  want — 
don’t  they  ? — and  thousands  stalking 
about  like  skeletons,  and  the  coming 
winter  threatening  to  be  as  hard  as  last 
year.  Well,  you  see.  Father  Ned,  they 
aren’t  able  to  reason,  and ” 

Father  John  Aylmer  was  interrupted 
by  the  entrance  of  one  of  the  most  bril- 
liant and  impassioned  men  of  the  epoch, 
accompanied  by  a second,  who  yet  lives 
in  honor. 

The  clergymen  uttered  an  exclama- 
tion of  pleasurable  surprise. 

‘ AYhy,”  Father  Aylmer  cried,  ^‘you’re 
a thousand  times  welcome — the  grand- 
son of  my  oldest  friend — the  man  of  the 
‘ Urhs  Intacta'  ” 

“This,  Father  Aylmer,  is  Mr.  O , 

a particular  friend  of  mine,  of  whom 
you  have  heard,”  remarked  the  young 
man. 

“Indeed,  I have — and,  moreover,  I 
knew  his  father  well  twelve  or  fourteen 
years  ago.  He  is  well,  I hope.” 


“ I thank  you,  yes,”  replied  a young 
fellow  with  the  symmetry  of  an  Apollo. 

“ But  we  really  came  to  ask  you  a ques-^ 
tion,  and  to  get  some  information.” 

By  this  time  the  young  men  had  been 
seated. 

“ What  is  to  be  thought  of  these  worn 
derful  appearances  in  the  Glen — the 
manifestations  of  the  Pooka,  and  the  fire 
and  brimstone  rolling  out  of  his  mouth 
in  volumes,  and  so  forth?” 

“ You  ought  to  take  them  ^ cum  grano 
salts,' ” said  Father  Power.  “Have  you 
seen  any  one  who  has  witnessed  them  ?” 
“ No,”  answered  the  young  gentleman 
first  introduced  ; “but  we  have  heard  a 
hundred  who  are  sure  of  them ; and  be- 
hind that  conviction  there  must  be 
something.” 

“ Fairly  reasoned,”  answered  Father 
Power,  “ and  I promise  you  I will  un- 
ravel the  matter  before  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, and  give  you  perfect  satisfaction. 
But  now,  my  dear  friends,”  continued 
Father  Power — and  his  voice  shook  with 
feeling — “is  it  not  possible  to  turn  you 
from  the  road  you  are  entering  upon  ?” 
The  second  of  the  two  answered, 
“ Impossible  !” 

“ You  have  no  commissariat  ?”  said 
the  priest. 

“'  No.” 

“And  no  arms ?” 

“ No.” 

“ And  no  money  ?” 

“No.” 

“ And  without  arms,  money,  or  pro- 
visions you  will  enter  in  this  contest ! 
You  are  prepared  to  make  a carnage.” 

“ Better  die  in  the  field  than  die  of 
slow  famine !” 

“Now,  didn’t  I say  that?”  Father 
' Aylmer  cried.  The  poor  fellows  are 
driven  distracted  by  what  their  young 
eyes  see,  and  their  good  hearts  feel  1 
Isn’t  that  it,  sir  ?” 

“Well,  we  have  a hope  stronger.  We 
hope  yet  to  inspire  more  confidence  in 
Father  Power.  Every  person  knows 
that  he  is  no  patron  either  of  starvation 
or  oppression.” 

Father  Power  turned  to  the  young 
man  first  mentioned. 

“ And  you  ?” 

“ The  die  is  cast.  Father  Ned  !” 

“ Without  a hope  of  winning?” 

“I  must  say  yes.” 

“ And  is  it  possible  that  you  will  ex- 
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pose  your  country  to  such  awful  evils 
without  a hope,” 

“ Oh,  yes,  1 have  one  hope.” 

‘‘You  have?” 

“Yes.  There  are  epochs  in  the  his- 
tory of  every  country — every  oppressed 
country — in  which,  if  the  spirit  of  resis- 
tance be  not  manifested,  it  will  die  out. 
’Ninety-eight  was  one  of  them  here. 
’Forty-eight  will  be  another.” 

“ Aye,”  shouted  the  old  man  laugh- 
ing— 

‘‘  Freedom’s  battle  once  begun, 
Bequeath’d  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 
Tho’  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won  !” 

“ Precisely,”  concluded  the  young  en- 
thusiast. 

As  has  been  remarked  in  the  text, 
these  two  were  men  of  note  and  honor ; 
and  both  since  risen  to  eminence  almost 
unprecedented  in  the  United  States. 
One  of  them,  alas  ! is  lost  to  his  country 
and  humanity.  The  other  lives — an  or- 
nament to  his  profession  and  to  Ireland. 
The  conversation  is  given  almost  word 
for  word  as  it  took  place  with  the  auth- 
or— though  he  should  call  it  conversa- 
tions, because  he  met  the  gentlemen 
separately. 

As  in  every  case  of  extensive  agita- 
tion where  there  is  no  strict  controlling 
power,  elements  will  find  a place  in 
them,  not  only  against  the  principles  of 
those  who  aie  supposed'  to  lead,  but  en- 
tirely condemned  and  repudiated  by 
them.  Selfishness  can  easily  adopt  the 
guise  of  philanthropy,  and  dishonesty 
enrich  itself  by  using  the  masque  of  pa- 
triotism and  they  affix  an  undeserved 
character  upon  many  an  honest  enter- 
prise. Men  who  spoke  of  “ preparation” 
and  “ energy  ” and  “ injustice  ” never 
suggested  the  means  occasionally  re- 
sorted to,  and  would  accept  death  soon- 
or  than  approve  of  them. 

“ He’s  come,  sir !”  the  servant  said  to 
Father  Power. 

“ Is  he  ?” 

“ He’s  in  the  barn,  waitin’  sir.” 

“ Gentlemen,”  Father  Power  said,  “ I 
beg ” 

“ Oh,  by- the- bye,”  both  answered  to- 
gether, “we  have  remained  too  long ; 
but  we  will  call  again  on  Father  Power 
to  get  the  explanation  of  the  mystery.” 

Father  Power  meanwhile  went  to  the 
barn,  and  there  found  “ Crichawn.” 

Evidently  “ Crichawn  ” had  been  sent 


for,  because  his  eye  had  an  expectant 
look,  when  the  clergyman  presented 
himself. 

“ Well,  Tom,  I want  once  more  a cast 
of  your  office,”  said  the  priest. 

“ Anything  you  want.  Father  Ned,” 
replied  “ Crichawn.” 

“ Make  your  way  to  Clonmel  in  the 
morning,  early,  and  take  this  watch  to 
Hr.  Whelan,  and  hand  it  with  this  letter, 
and  he  will  give  you  an  answer.” 

“ What  answer? — a letter  ?” 

“ Well,  he’ll  give  you  twenty 
pounds.” 

“Selling  your  watch.  Father  Ned  !” 

“ Exactly.  He  will  sell  it  for  me,” 
“The  prisintashin  watch  !” 

“Why,  yes,  Tom — why  not?  The  old 
parish  priest  is  hard  up,  Tom — and  he 
has  been  a father  to  me.  What  is  a 
watch  compared  to  relieving  him.” 

“ Murther !”  cried  “ Crichawn  “ an’ 
is  there  no  other  way  at  all,  Father 
Ned  ?” 

“ Now,  Tom,  do  as  I tell  you.” 

“Stop,  Father  Ned,”  said  “Crichawn.” 
“If  I make  out  twinty  pounds,  will  you 
keep  the  prisintashin  watch  ?” 

“ Tom,  Tom,  do  as  I tell  you,  or  I 
must  go  myself.  Things  are  come  to  a 
point  with  Father  John,  and  you  must 
take  my  way.  No  one  on  earth  is  to 
know  your  errand ; and  I can  trust  Hr. 
Whelan.” 

“ Then  I’ll  go  this  minute,”  answered 
Tom,  “ an’  I’ll  be  home  at  cockcrow  to- 
morrow mornin’.  An’  now  I think  of 
it,  I have  bisness  myself,  I do  declare — 
bisness  for  Mr.  Meldon,  in  Clonmel.” 

“ Crichawn  ” went  to  get  leave  from 
his  master,  and  if  we  must  betray  the 
good-natured  dwarf,  he  broke  faith  with 
Father  Ned,  and  told  Meldon  the  whole 
story.  Meldon  turned  over  in  his  mind 
the  tender  affection  of  the  two  priests 
for  each  other  and  for  the  poor.  One 
gave  all  to  the  wretched,  and  the  other 
would  give  all  to  the  giver.  The  tender 
heart  is  the  instrument  of  a tender  Prov- 
idence. Mr.  Meldon  thought  of  scenes 
and  peoples  far  away — peoples  of  bene- 
volent souls  and  free  generosity ; but  he 
felt  that  the  sentiment  which  makes  be- 
nevolence the  very  poetry  of  “charity” 
is  the  honor  and  glory  of  our  our  own 
dear  island.  He  dropped  a proud  tear 
and  made  up  his  mind. 

“Stay,  Tom;  I know  Hr.  Whelan  in- 
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timately.  Take  a letter  from  me  to 
him.” 

Mr.  Meldon  sat  down  and  wrote  to 
Dr.  Whelan,  informing  him  that  he  had 
become  aware  of  the  whole  transaction, 
and  enclosed  forty  pounds  to  be  sent  to 
Father  Ned  ; because  the  watch  was 
more  valuable  than  one  would  think.” 
And  so  it  was.  It  was  the  mute  messen- 
ger of  a manly  piety  and  love,  and  a 
witness  of  the  nobility  which  Ireland 
held  fast  when  she  lost  everything 
earthly. 

“ Crichawn  ” took  the  cob  once  more 
and  galloped  away  like  a wild  horse- 
man. In  fact,  the  cob  knew  him  well, 
and  always  got  into  the  spirit  of  her 
rider  as  soon  as  he  bestrode  her.  He 
was  equal  to  his  word  ; and  Dr.  Whelan 
discreet  and  ready.  At  ten  o’clock  next 
day,  “Crichawn”  presented  to  the  as- 
tonished Father  Ned  the  fruits  of  his 
industry  and  activity. 

“I  met  old  D’ Alton,  in  his  own  gig, 
goin’  up,  just  as  I came  towards  the 
turn.” 

“You  did  ?” 

“ He  keeps  an  account  at  the  bank, 
to  spread  about  a report  how  little  he 
has  after  all ; but  every  one  knows  the 
store  is  at  home  at  the  Crag.” 

“Well — and  Mr.  Meldon?” 

“ Mr.  Meldon  went  over  to  make  a 
visit  to  the  darlin’  Miss  Amy  D’ Alton. 
Oh,  he’s  fond  of  her  !” 

“ Do  you  think  so,  Tom  ?” 

“Oh,  nothin’  of  kind  ! Mr.  Meldon 
pities  Miss  Amy.  I heard  him  say  she 
was  ever  so  like  some  one  belonging  to 
him,  an’  he  felt  the  full  brother’s  gradh 
for  her.” 

“ I wish  she  was  free  of  that  cousin 
Baring.  I am  sure  he  makes  her  un- 
happy.” 

“The  very  word  Mr.  Meldon  said  to 
me  on  yesterdaj^,  and  he  said,  although 
he  was  standing  alone  in  Ireland,  he 
would  be  able  to  spoil  Mr.  Charles’s 
plot.” 

True,  Mr.  Meldon  had  gone  over  to 
the  Crag,  and  for  some  time  he  had  been 
on  a footing  of  intimacy  with  Amy  D’ Al- 
ton, though  their  meetings  were  few 
and  informal — generally  at  the  church. 
Amy  was  tond  of  teaching  at  Sunday- 
school,  and  had  boldly  travelled  to  the 
church  alone,  and  was  allowed  to  return 
BO  until  Mr.  Meldon  came  to  the  coun- 


try. He  seemed  to  make  it  a point  to 
meet  her,  and  she  enjo3md  his  society 
veiy  much ; but  an  occasional  visit  of  a 
few  minutes  served  his  notions  of  his  duty 
to  the  old  gentleman  at  the  Crag,  who 
took  great  care  to  make  only  one  visit 
to  Mr.  Meldon  in  eighteen  months. 

Talking  to  Timothy  Cunneen,  one 
da}^,  he  gave  that  amiable  person  the 
philosophy  of  this  transaction.  “I  am 
not  in  want  of  money.  I have  just  as 
much  as  meets  my  calls.  What  do  I 
want  to  know  this  strange  man  for,  as 
I do  not  want  money  ? And,  then,  if  I 
saw  him..much,  he  might  want  money 
of  me.  I have  no  money  to  give  any 
one.  I’m  not  going  to  die  in  the  work-^ 
house,  I tell  you,  Tim  Cunneen,  so  I’m 
not?” 

Mr.  Cunneen  quite  approved  of  old 
D’ Alton’s  conduct  and  reasons,  and  con- 
gratulated that  gentleman  upon  the  eco- 
nomy of  his  house,  “ and  the  sparing 
habits  of  his  nephew,  Mr.  Charles — one 
of  the  finest  young  men  in  the  world, 
and  a man  that  owed  not  a fraction  W 
any  one.” 

“ That’s  the  way  I reared  him,  Tim 
Cunneen.  No  handling  ! no  handling  t 
and  when  they  get  accustomed  to  do 
without  money,  there’s  no  fear  they’ll 
seek  to  spend  it,  and  thej^’ll  be  saved 
from  poverty  and  the  workhouse.” 

“You  are  the  happ}’'  and  sensible 
man,  Mr.  D.’Alton,”  Timothy  Cunneen 
said,  and  he  grinned  a horrible  and 
ghastly  smile  at  the  perfect  success  of 
his  deception  of  Mr.  Giffard  D’Alton. 

Mr.  Meldon  had  been  some  hours  at 
the  Crag,  and  had  gone  over  the  whole 
establishment,  manifesting  a correct- 
ness of  taste  and  view  that  rendered  his 
cornpah}^  an  enjoyment.  He  had  had  a 
good  deal  of  conversation  on  many  sub- 
jects, and  finally  asked  Amy  had  she 
much  courage? 

“Well,  sir,”  she  replied,  “ I have  not 
been  much  tried,  but  I recollect  that, 
when  caught  in  a gale  off  Waterford,  I 
had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  pray ; 
and  on  another  occasion,  I was  bold 
enough  to  threaten  some  one,”  she  add- 
ed with  a smile. 

“I  know,”  Mr.  Meldon  said.  “You 
do  not  fear  him.” 

“Well,  I do  not  fear  anjThing,  unless- 
his  ruining  my  father.  His  pretensions,. 
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otherwise,  I am  quite  capable  of  meet- 
ing by  the  help  of  God?” 

“Would  it  be  a great  comfort  to  you 
to  know  that  I shall  protect  your  father 
and  you  ?” 

“ You,  sir !” 

“ Yes,  Amy  D’Alton ; can  you  depend 
on  me?” 

“ Well,  every  one  depends  on  you.  I 
can  only  thank  God,  if  He  has  sent  me 
a protector.” 

“He  has.” 

After  some  further  confidential  con- 
versation Mr.  Meldon  was  going  away. 

“ Then,”  he  said,  “ You  are  quite  pre- 
pared ?” 

“ Quite,”  answered  Amy. 

“ And  my  man  may  occupy  some 
place  near  the  back  hall  door  ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ And  you  will  not  have  me  remain 
or  send  any  other  to  you  ?” 

“ Well,”  she  replied,  “there  can  be 
no  necessity.” 

The  heroes  of  the  Glen  were  true  to 
their  patriotic  resolve ; and  the  more  so 
now  that  they  had  heard  Mr.  Giffard 
H’ Alton  was  away.  The  scapegrace 
Mr.  Charles  had  been  faithful,  and  was 
in  the  evening  furious  at  having  heard 
that  Mr.  Meldon  had  spent  a long  time 
at  the  Crag.  But  the  anticipations  of 
to-morrow — the  large  sum  he  would 
possess,  the  scenes  and  persons  concern- 
ed and  dependent  upon  his  success — 
occupied  his  mind  so  much  that  his  an- 
noyance had  only  half  its  place.  He 
listened  here  and  there,  and  went  from 
apartment  to  apartment.  At  seven  or 
eight  o’clock,  he  announced  to  his  cousin 
that  business  required  him  to  be  away 
till  the  next  day. 

Amy  was  too  accustomed  to  such 
movements  to  make  any  remarks.  She 
merely  said,  “ Au  revoiry 

Nothing  could  be  more  quiet  than  the 
Crag  that  blessed  Monday  night.  It 
was  St.  Augustine’s  day ; and  the  twink- 
ling stars  were  reflected  from  the  pur- 
ple leaves,  on  which  a shower  or  two 
had  fallen.  Slieve-na-Mon  was  listen- 
ing, and  the  stream  in  the  Glen  was 
stealing  along,  as  if  afraid  to  be  heard. 

The  great  house  clock  struck  twelve. 
“ Crichawn  ” was  snugly  settled  in  an 
old  carriage  in  the  coach-house ; and  he 
had  with  him  a brown  mastiff,  whose 
head  was  on  “ Crichawn’s  ” knee. 


It  struck  one  o’clock ! It  was  half- 
past one.  Silence  and  darkness  reign. 
“Crichawn”  feels  disappointment.  His 
ears  are  erect;  he  even  holds  his  breath. 

At  length  the  dog  commenced  a low 
growl. 

“Hush!  ‘ Hecthor  r lie  down,  dog, 
lie  down  1” 

The  obedient  creature  lay  down,  wag- 
ging his  tail. 

“ Crichawn”  has  an  eye  on  the  court- 
yard.  He  sees  a man  plainly  coming 
over  the  yard  wall.  He  knew  the  man 
well.  Another  comes  the  same  way ; a 
third,  a fourth,  a fifth. 

Softly  as  cats  they  tread.  They  wear 
no  shoes , and  their  faces  are  covered 
with  black  handkerchiefs ; but  “ Crich- 
awn ” knows  them,  every  one  but  one. 

“ Tha  go  maith  !”  said  “ Crichawn.” 
“ If  I wanted  to  take  ’em  all,  ‘ Hecthor,’ 
wouldn’t  you  and  I do  it  ?” 

The  dog  shook  himself  and  rose  to 
his  feet. 

“Oh,  no,  ^Hecthor’  we’re  goin’  to 
convart  ’em  only.  We  are  our  own  po- 
lice, my  dog,”  he  whispered. 

And  Hector  was  quite  appreciative. 

The  thieves  took  only  one  half  hour 
to  accomplish  their  , work  ; then  out 
came  the  first  man  who  had  entered. 
He  carried  nothing — only  a cloth  cap. 
Then  came  a man  with  a low  hat. 

“ Up,  Hecthor  !”  quietly  said  “ Crich- 
awn.” “ Look  at  that  hat  1” 

Hector  wagged  his  tail  rapidly,  as 
he  looked  through  the  square  hole  in 
the  coach-house  gate. 

“ Mind  that  hat,  me  boy.” 

The  dog  gambolled  around  his  master. 

“Stoj)  now;  down!”  said  “Crich- 
awn,” and  the  dog  lay  down  at  his  feet. 

The  third  man,  middle-sized,  not  old, 
yet  overweighted,  carried  a bag  over 
his  shoulders,  and  only  for  the  help  of 
the  two  remaining  men  could  hardly 
have  carried  one  half  such  a burthen. 
But  with  their  help  he  got  on. 

They  have  all  of  them  got  away. 
Wonderful  their  exultation  and  the 
glorious  feelings  springing  from  the 
name  which  “ in  better  times  ” this 
deed  shall  give  the  doers  ! It  was  really 
wonderful ! Untold  wealth,  in  gold 
and  paper,  acquired  in  one  half  hour, 
without  a blow,  and  without  suspicion  1 

“Hecthor,”  very  softly  said  “Crich- 
awn, “ Hecthor  ! bring  me  that  hat.” 
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Hector  never  barked — but  never 
stayed.  The  robbers  had  no  great  start 
of  Mm — and  he  ran  furiously.  In  a few 
minutes  there  was  a shout  and  a howl ; 
and  “ Crichawn  gave  a cry  because  his 
heart  sank.  In  two  minutes  more,  the 
dog  came  into  the  courtyard,  limping 
on  three  legs — the  other  having  been 
broken  by  a pistol  ball ; but  he  brought 
the  low  hat  and  a piece  of  some  man’s 
coat,  and  laid  the  prizes  before  “ Crich- 
awn.” 

“ Crichawn  ” shortly  after  entered 
the  Crag,  where  a single  servant  waited 
on  him — one  who  had  come  from  Mr. 
Meldon’s.  The  hat  was  examined  and 
the  cloth.  The  cloth  was  broadcloth ; 
and  inside  the  hat  was  written  “ Charles 
Earing.” 


CHAPTEE  YIII. 

TWENTY  YEARS  BEFORE. HOW  MR.  d’AL- 

TON  BARRON  WENT  TO  MEET  O’CON- 
NELL,  AND  WHAT  O’OONNELL  DID  AND 
SAID  ONE  DAY.  WHAT  MR.  GIFFARD 
D’ALTON  THOUGHT  OF  HIS  SON’s  DO- 
INGS. 

There  is  a great  change  at  the  Crag, 
and  every  year  these  tventy  years  the 
change  has  been  growing  gi  eater.  Du- 
ring Mrs.  D’ Alton’s  time  the  house  was 
well  furnished,  and  her  ascendancy  was 
sufficient  to  modei'ate  the  parsimony 
which  made  Mi-.  Giitard  D’ Alton’s  life  a 
misery.  In  fact,  she  kept  the  adminis- 
tration of  household  affairs  in  her  own 
hands,  and  domestic  life  was  respectable 
and  liberal.  Fortunately,  she  had  con- 
trol of  a fair  share  of  her  fortune,  and 
was  enabled  to  avoid  the  inevitable  dis- 
cussions and  repulsions  which  would 
have  followed  from  personal  demands 
for  cash.  Mrs.  D’ Alton  was  a person  of 
culture,  and  of  great  personal  dignity. 
Mr.  Giffard  D’Alton  was  somewhat 
proud  of  her,  and  he  had  reason ; but, 
besides  all  this,  Mr.  D’Alton  had  a most 
healthy  dread  of  the  ‘^Barron  family,”  to 
whom  he  was  responsible  for  the  hap- 
piness of  one  so  dear  to  him  as  the  one 
time  “ beautiful  Lucy.”  And  indeed 
Mrs.  Lucy  D’Alton  owed  much  to  time 
for  the  gentle  claims  made  upon  her 
looks  up  to  the  pe  iod  of  which  we  are 
writing.  She  looked  very  young  fo 
forty-one ; so  that  her  son  Henry,  called  j 


Henry  D’Alton  Barron,  was,  by  strang- 
ers, taken  for  her^brother. 

Henry  D’Alton  Barron  was  very  un- 
like his  father,  but  ‘‘the  picture  of  his 
mother.”  He  was  of  great  strength  of 
character,  and  of  great  physical  strength, 
also — “ mild  with  the  mild,  but  with  the 
forward  he  was  fierce  as  fire;”  and,  al- 
tnough  of  the  highest  sense  of  honor,  he 
fell  much  into  his  father’s  habits  of  care- 
lessness regarding  practical  faith.  He  , 
never  missed  Mass  to  be  sure;  but  that 
was  nearly  the  extent  of  his  religious 
devotion.  Yet  the  people  were  proud 
of  “ Mr.  Henry ;”  and  when  his  fine, 
stalwart  form  appeared  striding  towards 
the  chapel,  about  Sunday’s  noon,  “That’s 
the  fellow  for  the  shooneens,'''  often 
dropped  from  them,  or  was  spoken  loud 
enough  to  get  a cheer.  And  the  young- 
man  was  really  “the  man  ” for  that 
class  of  gentry.  At  that  time,  there  was 
an  exaggeration  both  of  the  claims  of 
ascendancy  and  the  resistance  of  inde- 
pendence. One  side  savv  the  heart  of  a 
united  resolution  in  the  movements  of 
the  nation,  and  became  more  self-assert- 
ing. The  other  had  risen  from  slavish- 
ness of  feeling  and  horrible  depression 
to  the  enjoyment  and  manifestation  of 
young  sentiment,  which  like  everything 
young,  was  ardent  and  aggressi'/e. 
Young  D’Alton  had  administered  a few 
horsewhippings  to  fanatics  who  had  in- 
sulted him.elf  or  his  Church  ; ana  he 
had  broken  the  pistol  hand  of  an  adver- 
sary in  a duel,  having  told  him,  before 
the  shot,  that  that  'was  exactly  what  he 
was  going  to  do  ; and  what  more  could 
be  required  to  make  a man  popular  and 
a hero  ? 

The  “house”  as  we  have  said,  was 
then  well  kept,  and  occasional  hospitali- 
ty stayed  the  process  of  the  hardening- 
up  of  old  Giffard’s  heart,  and  made 
home  what  it  ought  to  be,  to  his  son 
and  his  hope. 

Timothy  Cunneen  was  at  that  time 
{anno  1828)  the  “ agent.”  He  was  one 
trial  to  the  young  man.  His  father’s 
views  were  always  in  collision  with  his, 
and  his  father’s  love  of  money  was  an 
embarrassment ; yet  the  mother’s  gentle- 
ness, and  even  her  resources,  were  more  | 
than  a counterbalancing  home-joy,  which  ' , 
D’Alton  Bari-on  could  value.  All  this 
was  suddenly  changed.  His  mother 
died  in  giving  birth  to  her  whom  we  j; 
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know  as  Amy  D’Alton  ; and  with  his 
mother’s  death  the  son’s  last  light  may 
be  said  to  have  gone  out. 

To  be  sure,  there  was  Nelly,  his 
nurse,  who  had  come  into  the  Crag 
when  D’Alton  Barron  came  into  the 
world,  and  the  old  butler,  John,  and  all 
the  servants — devoted,  obedient,  and 
loving — ready  to  die  for  him.  But  the 
attraction  homeward  when  he  went 
abroad,  and  the  warmth  and  light  of  the 
love  ot  a mother  which  gave  the  Crag 
an  enchantment,  had  all  vanished. 

Yet,  were  they  times  to  stir  blood 
more  cold  than  D’Alton  Barron’s — the 
times  of  growing  national  dignity,  in- 
•creasing,  national  strength,  and  united 
national  movement.  They  were  the 
times  of  O’Connell  and  Shell,  and  all 
the  galaxy  that  shone  around  the  “ Lib- 
erator,” and  raised  the  humblest  in  the 
land  to  the  platform  of  their  own  large 
souls.  Not  a man  seemed  exempt  from 
their  enthusiasm, — or  even  a little  boy  ; 
and  the  “ Juvenile  Liberal  Club”  was  a 
school  for  the  patriot,  demagogue,  or 
statesman  of  twelve  to  sixteen  years  old, 
whose  intelligence  brightened  in  the 
double  pride  of  emulation  and  love  of 
■country.  What  days  they  were,  only 
the  sharers  of  the  glorious  epoch  can 
feel ; aud  what  a transition  from  pros- 
tration to  erect  manhood,  no  one  can 
understand  wLo  has  not  lived  during 
the  nation’s  lethargy,  and  after  the 
awakening. 

“ ’Twas  a light  that  ne’er  can  shine  again 
on  life’s  dull  stream.” 

O’Connell  was  going,  one  day,  fiom 
Waterford  to  Clonmel,  some  time  before 
the  Clare  election  ; and,  of  course,  the 
whole  route  was  an  ovation.  The  great 
leader  was  then  fifty-four  years  old,  and 
you  would  pick  him  from  a million,  for 
the  task  assigned  to  him  by  Providence. 
A good  deal  over  six  feet  high  ; regal 
in  his  movements  and  address ; with  an 
eye  of  light  and  humor  that  nothing  es- 
caped, and  which  looked  into  you  while 
hardly  appearing  to  look  at  you  ; with 
a mouth  which  was  eloquent  even  when 
silent,  and  a voice  so  sweet,  full,  and 
powerful,  that  one  felt  it,  as  one  feels 
language — and  it  came  a language  to 
the  Irish  heart — no  wonder  we  worship- 
ped him  ! We  have  encountered  gloomy 
days  enough,  and  known  how  to  res- 
train hope  and  confer  confidence  spar- 


ingly— in  fact,  we  had  a share  in  the 
experience  that  “ all  is  vanity  but  it 
is  something  to  have  known  O’Connell, 
and  to  have  lived  much  of  the  life  which 
he  imparted  to  Ireland. 

A few  men  and  boys— just  what  a 
great  crowd  breathes  out  before  them  ; 
a little  gathering,  looking  back  anxious- 
ly for  some  approaching  thing  of  inter- 
est; a distant  cheer— another-the  crowd 
thickening;  the  cheer  growing  from 
one  of  magnitude  to  one  of  thunder;  the 
tens  of  thousands  stretching  on  and  on, 
apparently  for  miles,  and  so  massed  to- 
gether that  the  men’s  heads  would  make 
a causeway ; banners,  and  wands,  and 
green  ribbons,  and  boughs  of  trees,  and 
bands  of  music,  and  in  the  midst  of  that 
endless  throng  a carriage,  driven  by 
postillions,  while  a single  gentleman  oc- 
cupies the  driver’s  seat — a man  “ every 
inch  a king  !”  that  is  O’Connell ! And 
the  multitude,  like  a mass,  slowly  ap- 
proach, the  thunders  of  an  enthusiasm 
never  seen  in  the  world  before  swell  up 
the  sides  of  Slieve-na-Mon,  and  are 
echoed  by  the  hills  on  the  other  side  of 
the  “ sweet  banks  of  theSuir.” 

O’Connell  and  Father  Aylmer  were 
old  friends,  and,  therefore,  everyone 
was  prepared  for  a standstill  at  Father 
Aylmer’s  door.  And,  thereupon,  the  old 
patriarch  came  forth,  with  his  loving 
looks,  and  flowing  hair,  and  open  arms, 
to  welcome  “ the  man  of  the  people.” 
Such  excitement,  such  hurrahs,  such 
pride  and  exultation,  could  hardly  take 
place  in  a century,  because  such  men  as 
O’Connell  and  Father  Aylmer,  in  like 
circumstances,  do  not  meet  twice  in  a 
hundred  years. 

About  this  same  hour  of  the  day,  Hen- 
ry D’Alton  Barron  was  on  his  way  to 
meet  O’Connell  at  Father  Aylmer’s.  He 
rode  a noble  animal,  and  well  became 
bis  place. 

A large  man,  carrying  a long  stick, 
and  his  hair  flowing  over  his  shoulders, 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  way  and  sign- 
ed for  a moment’s  delay.  D’Alton  Bar- 
ron stopped. 

You  are  going  to  the  meeting  at 
Clonmel  ?”  the  old  man  said. 

I am,  James ; where  are  you  going  ?” 

“ Oh,  I’m  as  ever,  you  know.  There’s 
no  home  or  rest  for  a sinner  but  the 
tomb.” 
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“ But  you  must  be  more  hopeful, 
James.” 

“ ISTo  matter,  Mr.  Barron.  I want 
something  else  of  you.” 

“ Well,  James.” 

“ Are  you  armed  ?” 

“ Armed  ?” 

“ Yes,  armed  ?” 

“ Well,  I am.” 

‘‘Your  life  is  in  danger;  and  I want 
to  ]3ut  you  on  your  guard.” 

“How?  Assassination?” 

“ No  ; but  another  case  of  H’Esterre. 
There  is  a regular  plan  to  provoke  you, 
and  then  put  you  out  of  the  way.  You 
are  too  much  an  enemy  to  the  shoneens.” 
“And  that  is  all,  James?  Pray  for 
me,  old  fellow.  Good-bye.” 

James’s  warning  added  interest  to 
D’ Alton  Barron’s  journey,  and  gave 
warmth  of  color  to  his  oratory  as  he  ad- 
dressed the  “ hereditary  bondsmen.” 

The  meeting  was  a great  success. 
O’Connell  towered  over  the  foi’ce  of 
power  and  wrong — looking  the  freeman 
he  was  not;  and  at  the  end  of  the  meet- 
ing proved  his  influence  by  the  people’s 
obedience,  more  than  by  their  cheers  of 
admiration  or  their  patient  expectation. 
In  ten  minutes  from  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  not  a group  remained  in  the 
street,  and  during  the  evening  not  a 
drunken  man  was  found  in  the  whole 
population  ! 

Every  one  admired  H’ Alton  Barron’s 
address  as  well  as  his  fine  bearing. 
“ Slaves  are  never  made  of  stuff  like 
young  Barron  !”  O’Connell  said,  and  the 
whole  population  reechoed  the  name. 
“ He’ll  be  a mimber  for  the  county  yet.” 
“ Arrah  ! is’nt  he  the  hoochil  f ” Every- 
thing that  could  flatter  a young  fellow 
of  high  spirit,  just  of  age,  met  his  ears 
while  returing  after  bidding  O’Connell 
an  affectionate  adieu.  He  looked  to  his 
arms,  once  more  mounted,  and  was  on 
his  way  to  the  Crag. 

James  the  Pilgrim’s  warning  seemed 
needless  to-daj".  No  event  took  place 
on  the  I’oad.  But  when  H’ Alton  Bari’on 
arrived  at  the  Crag,  things  turned  out 
less  agreeable.  The  young  man  came 
in  at  the  end  of  a conversation  in  which 
he  was  very  much  concerned ; and 
Avhich  Nelly  repeated  with  exactness. 

“Mind  yourself.  Master  Henry.  That 
d — 1 Canneen  is  makin’  mischiet.” 

“ How  so,  Nelly  ?” 


“ There  isn’t  a man  on  the  property 
that  got  a new  coat  these  twelve 
months,  or  ate  a bit  o’  meat  this  quar- 
ther,  or  gev  his  little  boy  a jacket  or  a 
pair  o’  shoes,  that  the  ould  Lucifer  did’nt 
put  down  in  writin’,  and  hand  to  the 
mastherfor  a rise.” 

“ And  what  did  my  Father  say?” 

“He  said  that  Cunneen  was  a valu- 
able good  agint:  and  he’d  remember  it 
for  ’im,  so  he  would.” 

“Well,  anything  else?” 

“ Throth,  plinty ! He  said  ’twas  a 
pity  you’re  making  an  enemy  of  the 
gentlemen  by  going  so  much  among 
spalpeens,  an’  you’re  losing  time  an’ 
monej^” 

“The  rascal?” 

“ Let  me  on  now  { choral  Aint  my 
darlin’  dead  ! an’  did’nt  I carry  you  in 
my  arms,  when  you  were  a little  infant  1 
Thank  God  that  made  3^ou  what  you  are 
to-day!  An’  could  Nell}^  Nurse  let  her 
foster  babe  be  run  down  ?” 

“Certainly  not,  Nelly,”  answered 
L’Alton  Barron  smiling. 

“Well,  did’nt  he  say  you  are  running 
in  debt  wud  the  hope  of  the  onld  man’s 
death  ? — Oh,  well  he  did’nt  say  that,  but 
he  said  ‘ hopin’  by-and-by  to  be  able  to 
pay;’  an’  sure  wan  is  as  good  as  another 
or  as  bad, — skrawn  dharag  shios  air  f 
An’  didn’t  he  say  that  you’re  interfaring 
wid  the  tenants  an’  puttin’  ’em  up  to  be 
giviii’  ’em  opposition,  an’  sayin’  that’tis 
hal’d  to  go  on  wid  you?  An’  did’nt  he 
say — the  black  divil — did’nt  he  say  that 
there’s  a bill  again  you  in  the  bank, 
dhue  in  a month,  that  you  wint  bail  for 

BillGalaher?  An’ did’nt  he ” 

“ Say  no  more  Nelly,  say  no  more; 
and  Henry  strode  I’ight  aw?}^  to  his 
father’s  room  or  office,  and  entering 
without  announcement  or  knock,  he 
found  Mr.  Timothy  Cunneen  in  the  full 
process  of  teaching  Mr.  H’ Alton  econo- 
my, and  the  paternal  spirit  in  which  he 
should  govern  such  a wild  young  man  as 
his  son. 

For  a moment,  he  stood  still,  and 
placed  himself  under  the  necessary  res- 
traint. He  then  faced  his  father — not 
disrespectfully,  but  firmly.  He  was  go- 
ing to  speak,  when  his  father  interrupt- 
ed him. 

“You  are  just  in  time,  sir.  I have 
been  speaking  of  you  to  my  faithful 
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steward ; and  I wish  to  let  you  kn@w 
some  of  my  mind.” 

Well,  sir?” 

Your  ways  are  not  my  ways , and  I 
am  not  going  to  end  my  life  in  the 
workhouse.” 

“Nor  am  I — at  least  I hope  so,”  an- 
swered the  young  man,  with  suppressed 
passion. 

“I’ll  have  none  of  your nonsense 

of  speech-making  and  stirring  up  the 
people  against  their  betters,  and  the 
humbug  of  ‘ Catholic  rent,’  and  associa- 
tions, and  all  that — humbug.” 

“ Well,  sir,  you  need’nt.” 

“Need’nt!  Why,  sir,  whose  money 
do  you  pay  out  ? Whose  horses  do  you 
ride  ? Whose  food  do  you  eat?  Whose 
house  do  you  make  your  own— I say, 
confound  you,  you  coxcomb  !” 

“ You  are,  you  are  going  far,  sir — a 
little  too  far,”  D’Alton  Bar  ron  said  in  a 
tremulous  voice.  “ I thought  I was  liv- 
ing in  a father’s  house,  ancT ” 

“ No you  ! You  thought  you 

were  living  in  a fool’s  house  ; but  I can 

tell  you  by 1 am  not  going  to  die 

in  the  workhouse  !” 

“ I was  going  to  say,  sir,  I thought  I 
was  living  in  a father’s  house,  and,  as  I 
am  of  age,  could  claim  the  expenditure 
of  every  young  man  of  mj^  class ; and 
I have  not  had  half  the  allowance  that 
men  of  your  means  allow  their  sons.” 

“ Have  you  not  food  ?” 

“Well,  sir- ” 

“ Who  feeds  you  ? Who  clothes  you  ? 
Who  mounts  you  on  a horse  worth  one 
hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  every 
penny  ?” 

“ I am ” 

“You  are  ! Ho  you  want  to  know 

what  you  are ! You  are  a low, 

mean,  crawling  sponge  ! By you 

are,  and  you  have’nt  the  spirit  of  a cur 
dog,  or  you  would  try  and  do  something 
for  yourself,  and  not  send  me  into  the 
workhouse,  and  make  your  infant  sister 
a pauper !” 

“ I know  the  whole  history  of  this,” 
said  the  young  man  ; “and  I shall  know 
how  to  meet  it.” 

“ Well,  before  you  meet  it,  as  you  say, 
I wish  to  inform  3^ou  that  the  black 
horse  has  been  sold !” 

“ Sold  ! My  horse  sold  !” 

“ Your  horse ! You  beggar ! You 
never  had  a horse ! and  I am  not  going 


to  yjamper  a blackguard  who  goes  to 
O’Connell’s  meetings  and  owes  fifty 
pound  bills  in  the  bank — I am  not  by 

Young  H’ Alton  Barron  heard  no  more. 
He  rushed  at  Cunneen,  who  was  a young 
man  then,  and  took  up  a chair  to  defend 
himself.  He  placed  the  chair  between 
the  assailant  and  himself  and  ran  back- 
wards towards  the  door  of  the  office. 
But  there  his  presence  of  mind  seemed 
to  fail  him,  and  he  went  head  over  heels 
down  the  stairs,  the  chair  tumbling  over 
him,  until  both  arrived  at  the  bottom, 
when  Mr.  Timothy  Cunneen  cried  out 
lustily  “ Murder ! murder ! Co  for  the 
police !” 

Cunneen’s  punishment  did  not  end 
here.  H’Alton  Barron  rushed  quick  as 
lightning  to  the  hall  rack,  and  seizing 
his  cutting  whip,  he  dragged  Cunneen 
outside  the  hall  door,  and  cut  and  cut 
away  until  from  head  to  foot  Cunneen 
was  marked  by  the  hieroglyphics  of  an 
angry  revenge. 

At  last  H’Alton  Barron  stopped  from 
exhaustion. 

‘Old  H’Alton  came  to  the  hall  door. 
He  was  livid — awful  to  see,  and  his 
eyes 

‘‘Had  all  the  seeming 
Of  a demon  that  is  dreaming!’’ 

At  length  the  blood  rushed  to  his  face, 
and  he  recovered  himself  sufficiently  to 
speak. 

“Leave  my  house,  you  eternally  dis- 
graced hound  ! Leave  my  house,  and 
never  let  me  see  your  face  again  ! Co 
and ” 

“ Ho  not  fear,  sir.  I have  no  inten- 
tion to  intrude  on  one  who  has  ceased 
to  have  a claim  on  my  affection,  and — 
that  a son  should  say  it! — no  claim 
even  on  respect.  You  have ” 

“ Hold  your  tongue,  you  double-dyed 
villain  and  robber,  and ” 

“I  go,  sir.  We  meet  not  again.” 

“But  stop!”  cried  Ciffard  H’Alton, 
“stop!”  and  he  knelt  down  solemnly 
under  the  trees.  “ Stop,”  he  continued; 
“ take  with  you  my  curse  ; my  curse  fol- 
low you  2‘ising  and  lying ; my  curse  fol- 
low you  slee2)ing  and ” 

Long  before  the  imprecation  had  end- 
ed, the  son  of  Ciffard  H’Alton  had  de- 
parted, with  a heart  too  filled  with  rage 
to  be  heavy  or  sad. 

He  went  into  the  glen,  and  sat  down 
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in  a little  recess  where  his  mother 
sometimes,  and  many  more  times,  Nelly 
Nurse,  had  sat  watching  the  light  on 
the  streiim  and  the  growing  of  the  sha- 
dows. For  sometime  he  was  in  a stu- 
por— downright  insensibility;  but  there 
was  a calming  influence  in  the  loneli- 
ness, and  the  voice  of  the  brook.  He 
began  to  collect  his  thoughts  and  to  con- 
sider upon  the  first  immediate  step  then 
and  there  to  be  determined.  He  heard 
breathing  near  him,  and,  starting  up, 
he  beheld  the  very  Nelly  of  whom  he 
had  been  thinking. 

“ Oh ! Nelly  Nurse ; so  we  are  part- 
ing. Well,  Nelly,  I shall  always  re- 
member you.  Yon  have  been  my  moth- 
er, Nelly,  and  you  have  loved  me  as  my 
mother  did.” 

“ Ochone ! Ochone!”  was  all  poor 
Nelly  could  say. 

“I  am  going,  Nelly;  and,  although  I 
face  the  world  without  a penny,  1 am 
sure  I shall  have  enough  ; and  when  I 
am  rich  and  powerful,  Nelly  Nurse  will 
come  to  Master  Henry  again.” 

The  poor  woman  cried  aloud. 

^‘Well,  now,  Nelly,  for  your  son’s 
sake,  bid  him  good-bye,  and  get  calm. 
Stick  to  the  Crag.  You  know  that  will 
be  your  poor  son’s  inheritance  some 
time.” 

Poor  Nelly  still  could  do  no  more 
than  weep. 

He  caught  her  by  both  hands ; and 
the  duellist  and  powerful  athlete  shed  a 
■tear. 

“Oh,  sir!  oh,  sir?  oh! — Take  this 
quick.  Take  this  ! Oh  ! do,  sir,  or  Til 
.dieT 

A purse  fell  at  H’Alton  Barron’s  feet. 

“ What ! Nurse.” 

Oh  ! don’t  spake — don’t  spake — but 
df  you  don’t  put  Nelly’s  little  purse  in 
your  pocket,  she’ll  die  at  your  feet.” 

He  thought  a moment. 

“Well,  darling  Nurse,  be  it  so!  Be  it 
so,  Grod  bless  you  !” 

He  bade  her  farewell,  and  made  his 
’way,  as  he  told  Nelly  he  would,  to 
Father  Aylmer  and  Father  Ned.  He 
Then  gave  them  the  history  as  they  sat 
around  the  little  parlor  table,  where  also 
he  took  out  his  purse  and  counted  thirty 
golden  sovereigns  and  a half. 

“Poor  girl,”  cried  Father  Aylmer. 
“ Well,  we’ll  mind  her,  Henry;  indeed, 
'we  will.” 


“Have  you  any  project?”  asked 
Father  Ned  Power. 

“ Well,  Father  Ned,”  answered  Fath- 
er Aylmer,  “ we’ll  see  after  dinner. 
Won’t  that  do  ?” 

“You  are  right,  sir.”  Father  Ned  replied. 

The  dinner  came  in  time,  and,  taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  it  was  a 
happy  one.  All  manner  of  projects 
were  suggested,  examined  and  discussed. 
In  the  midst  of  all  this  conversation 
Nelly’s  thoughtfulness  came  among 
them  in  the  shape  of  a well-filled  port- 
manteau packed  with  clothes. 

The  final  resolve  was  for  Canada.  A 
ship  sailed  from  Liverpool  in  three  days. 
The  young  man  knew  some  people  who 
had  emigrated  to  Montreal,  and  he  was 
full  of  confidence  in  his  own  powers. 
He  was  induced  to  take  twenty  pounds 
from  Father  Power — a loan — and  best 
of  all  he  made  a good  religious  prepara- 
tion for  his  voyage.  The  young  man, 
it  was  reported,  died  some  years  after 
his  arrival  beyond  the  Atlantic,  and,  it 
was  thought,  left  a daughter ; but  that 
was  uncertain.  The  widow  did  not  sur- 
vive the  husband  long. 

Thus,  Mr  Charles  Baring  became  an 
adopted  heir,  and  the  Crag  every  day 
went  from  bad  to  worse. 

(To  he  continued.) 

NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 


BY  PROF,  o’ GRADY. 


Towards  midnight  on  the  first  of  De- 
cember, the  explosion  of  a mine  of  gun- 
powder under  the  railway,  near  the 
station  at  Moscow,  destroyed  a baggage 
train,  severely  injured  some  of  the  offi- 
cials, and  tore  up  the  track  for  several 
yards.  It  was  all  a mistake,  however, 
as  the  police  hastened  to  explain.  The 
blowing  up  was  intended  for  another 
party,  who,  unawares  to  the  manipula- 
tors of  the  mine,  had  passed  along  half- 
an-hour  ^earlier  than  expected.  This 
was  the  Czar  of  Russia  himself — lucky 
dog ! With  the  rising  of  the  sun, 
prayers  of  thanksgiving  for  the  mira- 
culous escape  of  the  loved  and  loving 
autocrat  went  up  from  loyal  hearts,  or 
rather,  went  out  through  chattering 
teeth,  all  over  the  land,  and  telegrams 
came  dying  in  from  the  crowned  heads 
of  Europe,  from  Berlin,  Vienna,  the 
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Quirinal  in  Eome,  and  London,  and 
from  the  crownless  head  at  Washing- 
I ton,  congratulating  their  royal  brother, 
and  wishing  him  many  more  years  of 
wise  and  beneficent  rule.  Of  course, 
the  Nihilists — ex-nihilo  nihil  fit — were 
immediately  put  down  for  this  gun- 
powder plot,  and  the  entire  espionage 
corps — a damning  and  terror-striking 
ji  legion — set  to  work  with  a will  to  ferret 
il  out  Guy  Fawkes  and  his  abettors  within 
I the  ninety-ninth  degree.  Before  a 
' month  the  number  of  arrests  made  will 
I have  likely  run  up  to  the  thousands.  I 
[ have  no  symyathies  ^xith  those  who  at- 
tempt, but  fail,  to  make  cruel  emperors 
and  grinding  landlords,  imperial  and 
petty  tyrants,  subjects  for  coroners’  in- 
quests, because  I abhor  murder  even 
when  only  committed  in  intent,  and 
I hold  that  is  a sin  against  society  to  en- 
courage coroners.  When  such  conspir- 
ators succeed  in  their  murderous  designs, 
they  deserve  hanging  at  least ; but 
when  they  bungle  and  fail,  and  injure 
unoffending  people  and  destroy  valuable 
property,  as  they  did  at  Moscow,  then,  I 
say,  they  ought  to  be  hanged,  drawn 
and  quartered.  It  is  time  to  put  a stop 
to  this  fooling  between  Nihilism  and  the 
Czar  in  Eussia,  and  whether  it  be  done 
by  the  extermination  of  foul  conspiracy 
in  the  form  of  the  one  or  of  brutal 
tyranny  in  the  person  of  the  other,  no 
one  that  loves  justice  and  freedom  will 
have  cause  to  shed  a tear.  But  there 
can  be  no  rejoicing  in  Eussia  so  long  as 
either  one  evil  shall  survive  the 
other. 

* 

* ^ 

In  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon  of 
the  thirteenth  of  December,  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  railway  station  at  Cal- 
cutta, in  a crowded  street,  a pistol  shot 
was  heard,  and  the  occupants  of  the  first 
in  a line  of  carriages  dilving  rap'dly 
along  ducked  their  heads  in -time  to 
escape  a ball  which  went  whizzing  past. 
A second  shot  quickly  followed  in  the 
same  direction,  but  happily  it  also  was 
a waste  of  powder.  The  carriage  fired 
upon  contained  the  Yiceroy  of  India 
who  had  returned  by  the  last  train 
from  the  frontier,  and  who,  not  having 
been  apprised  of  the  nature  of  the  recep- 
tion intended  for  him,  could  be  readily 


excused  if  he  appeared  just  a little  con- 
fused on  meeting  it.  A lynx-eyed 
member  of  his  staff  detected  the  would- 
be-assassin  at  the  first  shot,  and  nabbed 
him  right  after  the  second.  He 
proved  to  be  a native,  apparently 
very  drunk,  but  presumably  sober 
enough  to  know  what  he  was  about. 
Off  to  jail  the  prisoner  was  hurried, 
while  the  vice  regal  party  proceeded^ 
without  further  molestation  to  the 
palace.  The  news  of  this  attempt  on 
the  life  of  her  representative  travelled 
quicker  than  lightning  to  the  ears  of  the 
Queen  and  Empress,  who  dispatched  to 
him  the  conventional  expression  of  her 
sympathy  and  joy.  On  receiving  it, 
Lord  Lytton’s  thoughts  must  have  re- 
verted to  the  fate  of  his  less  fortunate 
predecessor,  the  Earl  of  Mayo,  and  Her 
Majesty’s  message  of  condolence  on 
that  occasion  to  the  distracted  widow. 
Here  was  food,  indeed,  for  profitable 
meditation.  The  vanity  of  the  world,  a 
question  of  far  more  importance  to  him 
personally  thai?  the  most  vital  affairs  of 
State,  and  which,  perhaps,  he  had  hardly 
ever  seriously  considered  before,  must 
now  have  exacted  his  attention.  Pro- 
bably it  did  not  present  itself  in  the 
evangelical  form  : “ what  doth  it  profit 
a man,”  etc.,  but  in  the  form  the  Ameri- 
can paragrapher  has  put  upon  it  : 
“ what’s  this  world  to  a man  when  his- 
wife  is  a widow  ?”  Even  in  this  shape  it 
must  have  impressed  him  more  or  less. 
So,  you  see,  ‘fit  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  good.”  By  the  way,  is  Lord 
Lytton  a married  man  ? Is  there  any 
lady  in  existence  who,  in  case  of  his 
prior  decease,  could  be  called  his  widow  ? 
I do  not  ask  this  through  idle  curiosity,, 
tor  the  information  wanted  is  of  national, 
yea,  of  cosmopolitan  interest.  Besides, 
pi’ofessors  never  do  put  idle  questions, 
except  to  one  another  in  scientific  dis- 
cussions. Then  the  answers  are  always 
idle  too.  Will  some  learned  brother, 
who  has  consecrated  himself  to  the  pui- 
suit  of  knowledge  for  the  enlightenment 
of  the  race,  make  the  necessary  re- 
searches to  discover  whether  the  Vice- 
roy of  India  is  a benedict  or  a bachelor, 
and  then  die  happy  in  the  Edinburg 
Review  or  the  Atlantic  Monthly the’ 
consciousness  that  he  has  discovered 
something.  Perhaps  Prof.  Dawson  will 
take  up  the  question  when  he  shall  have 
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done  with  the  horns  of  the  Apocalypse, 
if  the  horns  don’t  do  for  him  ? 

* >!< 

repetition  of  the  scenes  of  mutiny 
of  185Y  has  for  some  time  been  a sort 
of  probabilities.” 

This  was  the  startling  appendix  to 
the  hrst  recital  of  the  incidents  at  Cal- 
cutta on  December  13th.  The  natives 
were  reported  in  a half-threatning 
attitude  towards  the  English  officers  and 
all  British  authorities,  and  amongst  the 
latter  most  intense  anxiety  prevailed. 
But  every  following  account  was  more 
re-assuring,  and  finally  we  were  inform- 
ed that  the  attack  on  the  Viceroy  had 
no  political  significance  whatsoever.  It 
is  difficult  to  know  when  the  cable  tells 
the  truth  and  when  it  lies,  and  it  is  al- 
ways safe  to  doubt  its  first  story,  except 
it  be  something  about  the  Pope  or  the 
Church  somewhere.  In  that  case,  no 
matter  how  absurd  or  monstrous  the 
tale,  swear  to  it,  and  try  to  force  it  down 
your  neighbor’s  throat.  Special  corre- 
spondents sometimes  make  a mistake  or 
two  in  the  matter  of  a boat  race,  or  “go- 
as-you-please,”  or  an  after-dinner 
speech,  but  in  ecclesiastical  affairs,  they 
never  do.  That  they  are  infallible  in 
everything  relating  to  the  Church  and 
the  members  of  the  hierarchy,  is  a 
dogma  generally  admitted,  to  deny 
which  incurs  anathema  by  the  secular 
press,  and  is  besides  a lamentable 
exhibition  of  ignorance,  superstition  and 
priest-riddeness  generally  in  a land 
where  the  public  schools  have  been 
diffusing  light  for  half  a century  or 
more. — See  what  a digression  I have 
made.  Let  us  return  to  India.  Ro 
matter  what  the  individual  or  combin- 
ation controlling  the  wires  may  say, 
British  rule  in  India  is  entering  upon  a 
-crisis  the  lii<e  of  which  it  has  not  passed 
through  before.  Its  yoke  has  been  a 
heavy  one  upon  the  natives,  and  their 
patience  has  limits,  just  as  like  yours 
and  nine.  They  only  await  an  opport- 
unity to  throw  it  off,  but,  unlike  the 
Irish,  they  wait  prepared,  they  are  arm- 
ed ; they  are  organised ; they  are  ready. 
The  opportunity  is  come, — England’s 
embarrassment  at  home,  her  trouble  all 
along  her  scientific  frontier  in  Africa, 
and  her  disasters  daily  increasing  in 


Afghanistan.  There  is  the  situation  at 
present.  What  shall  it  be  a month 
hence  ? 


“MAIST  IS  BOEN  FEEE.” 


[t  is  the  great  boast  of  the  present 
age,  that  now  at  least  men  are  /ree. 
Everywhere  we  hear  men  boasting  of 
their  freedom ; in  the  Senate,  in  the 
Courts  of  Justice,  in  the  press,  on  the 
market-places,  in  the  taverns,  even  in 
the  pulpit  we  hear  men  applauding  this 
new  born  prodigy,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  just  appeared  like  a new  Messiah 
to  the  worla. 

As  there  are  undoubtedly  two  masters 
— Gfod  and  the  devil ; two  kingdoms — re- 
ligion and  the  world ; two  laws — the 
law  of  God  and  the  law  of  our  passions, 
so  there  are  two  freedoms,  the  freedom  of 
God  and  the  freedom  of  the  devil,  the 
freedom  of  religion  and  the  freedom  of 
the  world,  the  freedom  of  the  law  and 
the  freedom  of  our  passions.  But  which 
of  those  is  the  true  freedom?  The 
Apostle  tells  us  “ If  Christ  hath  freed 
you,  you  are  truly  free.”  There  are 
many  freedoms  but  the  only  true  free- 
dom is  freedom  from  the  world,  the  flesh 
and  the  devil. 

“ Man  is  born  free,”  says  the  present 
age.  Certainly  the  present  age  has 
never  seen  a new  born  man,  else  would 
it  never  have  uttered  so  great  a lie.  The 
very  name — infant — which  we  give 
this  new  born  man  (who  is  supposed 
to  be  free)  disproves  this  freedom.  We 
call  him  an  infant  (in-fans  unable  to 
speak)  and  this  thing — unable  to  speak 
you  tell  us  is  born  free.  Of  what  is  he 
free,  I pray  you  ? Of  hunger,  of  thirst, 
of  cold,  of  heat,  of  sickness,  of  death  ? 
Ko ; no  sane  man  would  dare  for  a mo- 
ment to  claim  for  this  new  born  man 
freedom  from  any  one  of  these. 

Of  what  then  is  he  free  ? Free 
from  wants?  Independent  of  exter- 
nal aid  ? No ; the  infant  can- 
not live  without  its  mother’s  care; 
old  age  cannot  exist  without  the  assis- 
tance of  the  young;  the  servant  has 
need  of  the  master,  the  master  of  the 
servant;  families  and  peoples  have  need 
of  government  by  their  respective  heads. 
Without  them  they  would  be  neither 
families  nor  peoples.  In  one  word  men 
could  not  exist,  if  they  were  not  made 
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dependant,  the  one  on  the  other,  by  the 
duties  of  society.  Men  arc  not  then  free 
of  each  other. 

Of  what  then  is  man  born  free  ? Of 
error?  of  passion  ? of  vice?  Would  to 
-God  he  were  ! then  and  then  only  would 
he  be  truly  free.  Then  would  there  no 
longer  be  disputes,  nor  anger,  nor  con- 
tention, nor  wars,  nor  sin,  nor  crime. 
The  whole  world  would  be  an  earthly 
paradise.  But  alas  ! how  different  is  all 
this.  From  that  unhappy  hour  when 
Eve  ffrst  thought  to  be  free — from  that 
unhappy  day  when  the  devil  tempted 
her  to  render  herself  independent  of 
God  by  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  man 
has  been  at  the  mercy  of  a thousand  de- 
sires, the  slave  of  a thousand  evil  pas- 
sions. This  unfortunate  man  (whom  the 
present  age  would  ask  us  to  believe  is 
free)  has  been  enslaved  to  lying  and 
avarice  and  self  interest  and  self  will 
and  anger  and  ambition.  All  these  as 
tyrants  have  made  him  in  turns  their 
football  to  kick  hither  and  thither  ; and 
that  religion  (which  the  age  asks  you  to 
despise  as  a tyrant)  has  been  the  only 
liberator  that  could  have  struck  off 
these  chains  of  sins,  the  only  thing 
which  could  make  him  rise  superior  to 
these  passions,  and  restore  him  to  that 
state  of  original  freedom  to  which  God 
originally  created  him. 

Of  what  then  is  man  born  free  ? of 
all  duty  and  conscience  ? yes ; says 
at  the  bottom  of  his  heart,  the  li- 
bertine. the  atheist,  the  robber  and  the 
cut-throat,  who  knows  and  covets  no 
other  liberty  than  the  liberty  of  doing 
evil. 

And  in  sooth  man  is  free  as  the  free- 
dom of  the  age  goes.  For  what  is  the 
freedom  of  which  this  age  boasts  so 
loudly  and  so  persistently  ? Is  it  not  to 
be  free  and  independent  of  all  duty  f — to 
be  a slave  to  no  one  but  oneself?  to 
follow  no  law  but  the  law  of  our  desires  ? 
to  be  free  indeed  but  not  with  that  free- 
dom which  becomes  a man  worthy  of 
the  name  of  man,  but  with  the  free- 
dom of  man  brought  down  to  the  level 
of  the  brutes  ? 

Is  it  not  to  be  free  and  independent 
of  all  honor  ? of  all  faithfulness  ? of  all 
honesty  ? to  be  free  from  everything  but 
money  ? to  adore  nothing  but  fortune  ? 
to  sell  for  place  and  power  and  even  for 
a few  dollars  one’s  oath  and  one’s  con- 


science ? Is  it  not  to  be  free  from  all 
the  duties  and  restraint  of  religion  ? to 
believe  nothing  but  what  one  wants  to 
believe  ? to  do  nothing  but  what  one 
wants  to  do  ? to  refrain  from  nothing 
but  what  one  wishes  to  refrain  from  ? 
Is  it  not  to  be  free  from  all  legitimate 
authority?  from  the  authority  of  the 
parent  in  the  family  ? from  the  author- 
ity of  the  sovereign  in  society  ? and  to 
acknowledge  no  sovereignity  but  that  of 
sovereign  self?  Are  not  these  “ the 
advanced  thinkers”  as  they  love  to  call 
themselves  of  the  age  ? 

But  in  what  does  the  freedom  of  the 
Christian  consist  ? The  Apostle  tells 
us  in  two  words,  “Ye  are  free  from  sin 
and  made  slaves  to  justice.”  To  be  sub- 
missive to  God,  but  independent  of  all 
other  things — to  be  inseparably  attach- 
ed to  God  alone  as  to  a Father  and  thus 
to  be  raised  superior  to  the  whole 
world  and  to  reign  supreme  over  one- 
self-—this  is  true  freedom.  Man  the 
sport  of  a thousand  speculations  and  of 
a thousand  systems — running  incessant- 
ly like  a child  here  and  there  after  each 
gaudy  butterfly  of  opinions,  that  floats 
under  the  name  of  science  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  thought — allowing  himself  to 
be  tossed  about  like  the  foam  of  the  sea 
by  every  breath  of  theory  and  plausible 
conjecture,  which  any  day  dreamer 
may  proclaim,  such  is  the  representative 
man  of  the  century,  who  declares  to  the 
world  that  he  has  been  born  free.  The 
Christian  enlightened  by  faith,  sustained 
by  hope,  animated  by  charity,  and  se- 
cured from  all  fear  of  wandering,  from 
all  anxiety  of  opinion  by  the  infallible 
teaching  of  that  Church  with  whom 
Christ  has  promised  to  be  even  to  the 
end,  such  is  that  Christian  bondage 
which  alone  is  true  freedom.  Man 
the  slave  of  custom,  of  the  laws  of  what 
is  called  “ society  ” and  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  not  having  manliness  enough 
to  resist  the  torrent  of  the  world,  but 
allowing  himself  to  be  drawn  down  into 
the  whirlpool  of  evil  passions  and  the 
general  depravity  of  the  age — this  we 
are  asked  to  believe  is  the  man  who  is 
born  free,  whilst  the  Christian  independ- 
ent of  custom,  free  from  the  trammels 
of  “ society  ” nonembued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  age — the  Christian  strengthened 
by  the  grace  of  God  to  a strength  above 
all  manhood — the  Christian  standing 
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upon  the  rock  of  Christ  and  looking 
down  calmly  upon  all  that  foam  and 
turmoil  and  war  of  waves  which  is 
called  “ the  world,”  laughing  at  the 
storm  and  mocking  the  whirlwind — this 
is  he  who  is  said  to  be  in  bondage ! 
Yes,  he  is  in  bondage,  but  it  is  the 
bondage  of  Christ  wherewith  alone  we 
are  made  free. 

H.  B. 


CANADIAN  ESSAYS. 


EDUCATION. 


BY  JOSEPH  K.  FORAN. 


We  have  already  referred  to  a few  of 
our  Canadian  institutions  of  education, 
and  now  we  would  desire  to  draw  atten- 
tion, as  much  as  our  humble  powers 
may  permit,  to  the  subject  of  education 
itself  in  Canada.  And  in  so  doing  we 
have  not  the  presumption  to  come  for- 
ward with  arguments  and  ideas  that  we 
consider  as  authorities.  Every  one  is 
free,  in  this  land,  to  express  his  indivi- 
dual ideas  and  to  uphold  his  individual 
principles  upon  such  subjects;  but  no  one 
can  at  this  period  of  our  history  come 
forth  and  impose  upon  his  fellow- 
countrymen  principles  they  may  not 
choose  to  accept.  And  in  treating  of 
this  grand  and  all  important  subject,  we 
dare  not  for  a moment  imagine  that 
what  we  shall  state  should  be  taken  and 
practised  upon  by  those  who  tre  older, 
more  infoi'med,  more  experienced  and 
more  influential.  But  we  hope  sincerely 
that  our  remarks  shall  meet  with  gener- 
al approbation  and  that  without  consi- 
dering the  humble  source  whence  they 
spring  that  a generous  and  patriotic 
public  shall  weigh  them  in  a just  scale 
and  accord  them  the  merit,  however 
small  it  may  be,  that  they  deserve.  We 
ako  hope  that  others  better  instructed 
and  mOi  e potent  in  argument,  will  fol- 
low us  and  enlarge  upon  our  ideas  and 
labor,  that  their  truth  and  necessity  be 
deeply  nnd  strongly  fixed  in  the  mind 
of  this  youthful  country. 

Let  us  first  make  a distinction,  too 
often  disregai'ded  oi*  perhaps  too  often 
ignored,  between  the  term  instruction 
and  EDUCATION.  Yast  is  the  space  that 
separates  these  two,  yet  they  are  so 


connected  that  their  union  should  be  in- 
violate. In  as  few  words  as  possible 
we  will  explain  this  difference.  A 
young  man  may  be  well  able  to  trans- 
late Homer  or  Yirgile,  to  recite  the 
speeches  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero, 
relate  the  divers  events  that  character- 
ize the  many  epochs  of  history,  solve 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  mathe- 
matics, in  a word  know  all  that  is  taught 
in  the  best  college  of  the  land,  and  yet 
be  unable  to  pass  on  through  society, 
take  his  stand  among  his  fellows  in  the 
great  battle  of  life,  apply  that  acquired 
knowledge  to  the  different  cir- 
cumstances of  his  vocation  or  make 
himself,  in  the  world  , a mark 
that  might  withstand  the  effacing  hand 
of  time, — he  is  well  instructed,  but 
badly  educated.  On  the  other  hand 
a young  man  may  with  tact  and  know- 
ledge of  the  ways  of  society  and  the 
woild,  by  frequent  intercourse  with  his 
fellow-citizens,  by  observation  and  by 
exertion,  by  a study  of  the  manners 
of  those  who  succeed  in  life,  — and 
with  half  the  classic  lore  of  the 
book-worm  student , rise  to  an 
eminence  far  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  other, — he  is  educated  well, 
but  poorly  or  indifferently  instructed. 
The  one  may  have  much  knowledge, 
but  it  is  of  no  use  to  others,  and  of  little 
help  to  himself — the  other  may  have 
little  knowledge  but  the  little  is  divided 
amongst  those  in  whose  society  he 
moves.  The  latter  is  highly  preferable 
to  the  former. 

But  if  both  of  these  qualities  are 
combined  in  one  person — if  education 
and  instruction  were  united  in  the 
formation  of  one  character, — if  the 
woof  of  education  was  v'ell  woven  into 
the  warp  of  instruction,  the  mantle 
which  it  would  form,  would  clothe  the 
humblest  amongst  us  with  a richness  far 
out  stripping  the  gaudy,  showy,  un- 
substantial covering  of  the  one  who  has 
only  education — or  the  dull,  somber  and 
at  times  tattered  garment  that  is  wrapped 
about  a person  whose  instruction  is  his 
only  heritage.  It  should  then  be  our 
object,  the  object  of  every  good  and  j 
wellmeaing  man,  to  see  that  whatever  j 
persons  or  institutions  profess  to  edu-  ; 
cate  the  youth,  that  the  imparting  of  j 
knowledge  be  never  separated  from  real  ] 
and  true  education.  And  it  is  from  this  | 
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stand-point,  with  this  distinction  and 
these  principles  before  ns,  that  we  now 
hazard  a few  remarks  upon  the  grand 
subject  of  Canadian  Education. 

In  thus  approaching  so  vast  a subject 
we  do  so  with  a confidence  that  ma}^  at 
first  appear  verging  on  presumption. 
But  we  seek  not  to  impose  new  ideas  or 
new  principles,  neither  do  we  pretend 
to  complete  originality.  These  princi- 
ples are  olden,  even  older  than  Ancient 
Borne,  older  than  the  precepts  of  Solon 
or  the  harsh  rulings  of  Lycurgus.  We 
cannot  pretend  to  originality  in  all,  for 
we  draw  our  light  from  sources,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  from  the  precepts 
and  sayings  of  good  men  and  great  and 
learned  men  of  all  ages  and  all  stations 
in  society. 

HOME  INFLUENCE. 

To  begin  from  the  beginning,  we  will 
first  speak  of  home  influence  and  home 
education.  And  in  thus  commencing 
we  will  quote  from  a volume,  alas,  to 
little  known  in  Canada,  but  which  suf- 
fices to  be  named  in  order  to  bring  with 
it  the  force  of  an  authority ; we  refer  to 
the  “Literary  and  Historical  Essays”, 
by  the  everlamented  Irish  poet,  essayist 
and  patriot,  who  now  sleeps  in  his  early 
and  honored  grave  in  Mount  Jerome — 
Thomas  Davis.  In  an  essay  on 
“Means  and  Aids  to  self-education,”  he 
'thus  speaks  of  home  influence  : — 

“ Home  is  the  great  teacher.  In 
domestic  business  we  learn  mechanical 
skill,  the  nature  of  those  material  bo- 
dies with  which  we  have  most  to  deal  in 
life — we  learn  labor  by  example  and 
kindly  precept,  we  learn  (in  a prudent 
home)  decorum,  cleanliness,  order — in  a 
virtuous  home  we  learn  more  than  these, 
we  learn  reverence  for  the  old,  affection 
without  passion,  truth,  piety,  justice. 
These  are  the  greatest  things  man  can 
know.  Having  these  he  is  well.  Without 
them  attainment  of  wealth  and  talent 
are  of  little  worth.  Home  is  the  great 
teacher ; and  its  teaching  passes  down 
in  an  honest  home,  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  neither  the  generation 
that  gives  nor  the  generation  that  takes 
it,  lays  down  plans  for  bringing  it  to 
pass.” 

What  more  can  be  added  to  this  beau- 
tiful paragraph  ? It  contains  a world, 
not  of  words,  but  of  sound  ideas  and 


noble  precepts.  It  evidently  comes  from 
one  whose  soul  was  filled  with  noble  as- 
pirations, whose  heart  beat  for  the  good 
of  his  fellowmen  and  whose  energies 
were  devoted  to  their  interests.  It  is  in 
the  home-circle  that  the  first  precepts 
are  to  be  learned.  If  home  influence  is 
evil  and  perverse,  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble for  the  victim  of  circumstances  to 
ever  break  the  bonds  that  tie  him  down  ; 
if  that  influence  is  noble  and  exalted  it 
will  require  much  and  frequently  re- 
peated faults  and  evil  connections  in 
after  life,  to  uproot  the  plant  whose 
seed  was  sown  in  the  fresh  and  youthful 
soil. 

The  ancients  used  to  say  that  the 
essential  things  in  education  of  the 
young  are  to  teach  them  to  worship  the 
gods,  to  revere  their  parents,  to  honor 
their  elders,  to  obey  the  laws,  to  submit 
to  the  rulers,  to  love  their  friends  and 
be  temperate  in  pleasure ; objects  too 
frequently  omitted  in  the  philosophic 
plan  of  modern  education.  The  moderns 
have  determined,  practically  at  least, 
that  the  whole  education  consists  in 
acquiring  knowledge. 

When  the  mind  is  fresh  and  pliable, 
it  can  be  moulded  into  a good  or  a bad 
shape  according  to  the  influence  brought 
to  bear  upon  it.  It  is  then  the  time, 
when  the  youth  is  still  at  home,  before 
he  sees  the  inside  of  a school — or  even 
during  his  first  school  days  when  re- 
turning home  for  holidays  or  from  the 
task  of  each  day,  that  the  grand  points 
of  his  education  and  character  should  be 
attended  to.  And  ignorant,  or  to  say 
the  least  unfaithful  to  their  duties,  are 
the  parents  who  consider  that  they 
are  fulfilling  their  obligations  towards 
their  children  when  they  pay  their 
school  bills  and  send  the  children  regu- 
larly to  their  tasks.  They  must  also 
fulfil  that  grander  and  greater  duty  of 
instructing  and  educating  them  at  home, 
— of  forming  their  characters  after  the 
purest  fashion  they  can  attain. 

Fuller  once  said,  “twenty  years  ago  I 
heard  a profane  jest  and  I still  remember 
it.”  He  was  then  young,  and  the  evil 
word  left  an  impress  upon  his  mind  that 
all  his  twenty  years  of  study  and  exer- 
tion could  not  efface.  Had  he  twenty 
years  before  heard  some  lofty  or  noble 
expression,  coming  from  some  good 
source,  how  much  more  encouraging 
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would  be  the  remembrance.  And  where 
are  we  to  hear  those  good  things,  if 
not  around  the  evening  hearth,  in  the 
quiet  of  the  home  circle,  from  the  lips 
of  pious  parents  ? 

Again  speaking  of  home  influence, 
Thomas  Davis  tells  us  : — “Home 
life  is  obviously  affected  by  educa- 
tion. Where  the  parents  read  and 
write  the  children  learn  to  do  so  early 
in  life,  and  with  little  trouble ; where 
they  know  something  of  their  religious 
creed,  they  give  its  rites  a higher 
meaning  than  mere  forms;  where  they 
know  the  history  of  the  country  well, 
every  held,  every  old  tower,  or  arch  is 
a subject  of  amusement,  of  fine  old  sto- 
ries, of  fine  young  hopes ; where  they 
know  the  nature  of  other  people  and 
countries,  their  own  country  and  people 
become  texts  to  be  commented  upon, 
and  likewise  supply  a living  comment 
on  the  peculiarities  of  which  they  have 
read.” 

We  might  now  say  as  after  the  first 
quotation  from  that  true  and  whole- 
souled  man,  that  nothing  can  be  well 
added  to  complete  what  he  says  on  this 
point.  Parents  should  endeavor  to  begin 
as  early  as  is  possible  to  develope  the 
mental  faculties  of  their  children, — 
which  faculties  when  then  used  become 
active  and  enei’getic  and  grow  in 
strength  according  as  years  pass  on 
and  their  objects  become  more  impor- 
tant. Nothing  more  pitiful  than  to  see 
a mind  rusting  and  growing  unwieldy 
from  neglect.  It  will  not  do  to  let  a 
child  believe  that  his  parent  has  only 
one  idea  with  regard  to  him,  like  that 
of  Jason  in  the  tragedy,  whose  sole 
prayer  for  his  son  was,  that  he  might 
see  them  grow  up  into  manhood,  well 
nourished  and  vigorous,  that  they  might 
defend  him  against  his  enemies. 

Bat  no  child  growing  into  youth 
should  be  deprived  of  amusement  and 
relaxation.  This  is  a fault  amongst  too 
many  parents  who  imagine  that  their 
children  lose  time  when  playing.  St. 
Jerome  says  : “Let  the  child  have  re- 
laxation— let  there  be  letters  of  ivory 
with  which  it  may  play  and  let  its  play 
be  instruction.”  Another  extreme  fault 
would  be  to  make  a child  bold  and  im- 
pertinent, with  the  object  of  shewing 
how  much  the  child  can  do  and  how 
much  he  knows.  Those  children  that 


at  the  age  of  four  or  seven  can  perform 
wonders,  generally  turn  out  second  or 
third  rate  men.  They  often  resemble 
the  son  of  the  Strepsiades  returning 
from  the  school  of  the  Sophists,  to 
whom  his  father  said  with  joy  : “In  the 
first  place  I mark  with  pleasure  the  ex- 
pression of  your  countenance;  your  face 
indicates  at  once  that  you  are  prepared 
to  deny  and  contradict  all;  yours  is  the 
Attic  look.” 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  if  in  youth 
the  soul  be  left  empty  of  pure  and  noble 
images,  it  will  be  soon  filled  by  those  of 
the  contrary  class.  And  so  with  the 
manners  and  exterior,  if  not  marked  by 
sweetness  and  grandeur  they  will  be 
stamped  with  insolence  and  malignity. 
And  so  again  for  the  physical  person — 
if  not  properly  recreated  and  relaxed,  a 
dullness  or  stupor  wdll  overcome  it,  pre- 
venting the  person  from  performing  the 
work  allotted  to  him  in  youth  and  from 
enjoying  the  tranquility  of  old  age,  for 
as  Denis  Florence  McCarthy  says  ; 

‘‘Age  will  come  on  with  its  winter,  though 
happiness  hideth  its  snows, 

And  if  youth  has  its  duty  of  labor,  the  birth- 
right of  age  is  repose.” 

We  then  repeat  that  the  first  place 
where  a person  should  be  educated  and 
formed  in  chaj’acter  is  at  home — the  sa- 
cred influences  of  w^hich  accompany  the 
person  through  life.  For  the  rich  noth- 
ing is  easier  than  to  spend  a portion  of 
each  day  in  the  instructing  and  early 
training  of  those  children  who  are  des- 
tined to  be  the  men  of  the  coming 
generation.  For  the  less  wealthy  class 
the  task  may  be  more  diflicult,  but  there 
is  ever  to  be  found  time  to  devote  to 
these  grand  and  all  important  duties; — 
in  summer  time  during  the  beautiful, 
cool,  twilight  hours  too  often  spent 
in  idle  talk  or  even  worse;  in  the 
wintei’, — 

“When  the  oldest  cask  is  opened 
And  the  largest  lamp  is  lit; 

When  the  chestnuts  glow  on  embers. 

And  the  kid  turns  on  the  spit ; 

When  the  young  and  old  in  circle. 

Around  the  fire-brands  close — 

And  the  girls  are  weaving  baskets. 

And  the  lads  are  shaping  bows”— 

is  the  time  that  should  be  so  devoted 
and  blessed. 
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MY  LADY. 


BY  THE  DEAN  OF  LIMERICK. 


I. 

I have  loved  mj  dear  Lady,  long  and  well, 
So  long,  and  so  long — that  I n’er  could  tell 
When  my  love  began ! for,  my  memory 
bears 

The  light  of  her  loveliness  all  my  years  ! 
Perhaps  I’ve  been  taught  it;  but  still  it 
grew. 

Like  a something  implanted  before  I knew  ! 
And  around  its  growth  were  all  things 
serene. 

And  holy  and  happy  to  please  my  Queen  ! 

’Till  the  earth  and  the  ocean  and  heavens 
above 

Were  all  filled  with  the  image  of  her  whom 
I love ! 

II. 

I often  remember  the  bow’ry  West, 

Where  the  sun  sinks  down  to  his  golden 
rest. 

Stretching  forth  his  arms  in  parting  em- 
brace 

Of  love  light  to  brighten  a dwelling 

PLACE ! 

And,  oh,  I remember  a woman  rare,  , 

Who  mov’d  round  her  home  like  a holy 
pray’r! 

With  spirit-like  form  and  pale  smooth 
brow, 

Whose  mystical  radiance  I see,  ev’n  now  ! 

She  taught  me  the  earth  and  the  heavens 
above 

Should  be  fill’d  with  the  image  of  her  whom 
I love ! 

HI 

The  azure,  she  said,  was  my  Lady’s  home — 
And  the  starry  vault  was  the  sparkling 
dome 

Of  my  Lady’s  temple  ! Those  fiow’rs  that 
grow. 

In  their  summer  effulgence,  here  below. 
Were  for  odorous  incense  her  name  to 
greet ! 

Or,  in  worsliip,  to  die  at  m}^  Lady’s  feet ! 
And  every  blessing  and  grace  should  be  • 
The  gifts  of  my  Lady,  she  said,  to  me  ! 

Thus  the  earth  all  round,  and  the  heavens 
above. 

Became  filled  with  the  image  of  her  whom  I 
love ! 

IV. 

When,  in  blissful  hours,  I have  felt  the 
calm 

Of  a feeling,  that  stole  o’er  my  heart,  like 
balm  ; 

And  mem’ries  of  beauty  and  dreams  of 
bliss 

Brought  the  joys  of  a holier  world  to  this  ! 
In  ecstacy  soared  I far  away. 

And  bask’d  in  the  light  of  a paradise  day  I 
And,  then,  I bethought  me,  that  I should 
find 
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The  spell  that  had  woven  this  Eden  of 
mind  I 

And  I did  ! — in  the  midst  of  them  all — w'as 
seen 

The  life  of  their  beauty,  my  Lady  Queen  I 

Oh  within  and  without,  and  the  heavens 
above. 

Are  all  filled  with  the  image  of  her  whom  I 
love ! 

T. 

Nay,  e’en  when  I look  on  a clear  blue 
stream. 

That  wraps  itself  up,  in  a morning  beam — 
Kissing  roses  and  lilies,  and  sweeping 
along. 

Like  a bride  to  the  altar,  her  maidens 
among ! 

With  burdens  of  light  to  the  distant  glade. 
Like  gems,  lit  to  sparkle,  within  its  shade  ! 
The  stream  and  the  fiow’rs  and  beautiful 
sheen 

Are  hymning  the  praise  of  my  gracious 
Queen  ! 

Oh,  the  earth  all  around,  and  the  heavens 
above. 

Be  they  fill’d  with  the  praises  of  her  whom  I 
love ! 

VI. 

Ah,  once  I forgot  her,  and  woe  is  me! 

Like  a helmless  craft  on  a boisterous  sea, 
Was  I then,  in  my  helplessness,  tossed 
about. 

Till  the  sun  went  down  and  the  stars  went 
out ! 

I bent  my  head  and  I covered  my  eyes. 

And  I thought  with  myself — thus  a sin- 
ner dies  ! 

The  life  of  a sorrow  just  touch’d  me  then  I 
I look’d  up,  and  lo ! — there  was  light 
again  ! 

I felt  the  breath  of  an  odorous  pray’r  1 
Ah!  none  need  to  tell  me  that  she  was 
there  ! 

For  the  earth  all  round  and  the  heavens 
above, 

Are  all  fill’d  with  the  mercies  of  her  lohom  1 
love  ! 

VII. 

Oh,  my  Lady  fair  ! — she  is  Sharon’s  rose  ! 
The  lily  all  sweet,  that  in  Eden  blows! 
She’s  the  summer’s  bloom, — and,  th’  am- 
brosial air 

Blushes  deep  when  it  finds  my  Lady  there ! 
She’s  the  sunset’s  glow,  and  the  beautiful 
star. 

That,  o’er  Heaven’s  portal  shines  out  afar. 
On  the  gloom  of  the  pilgrim’s  weary  way. 
Cheering  hope  with  the  light  of  coming 
day ! 

The  mountains  are  singing  her  praise  to 
the  glen  ! 

And  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  cry  out, 
“Amen!” 

I or  the  earth  all  around  us  and  heavens 
above 

Sing  in  concert  the  praise  of  her  whom  I 
love  I 
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CHAEACTERISTICS  FEOM  THE 
AYElTIHaS  OF  CAEHINAL 
NEWMAN. 


EATIONALTSM. 


Eationaltsm  is  a certain  abuse  of 
reason  ; that  is,  a use  of  it  for  purposes 
for  which  it  never  was  intended,  and  is 
unfitted.  To  rationalize  in  matters  of 
Eevelation  is  to  make  our  reason  the 
standard  and  measure  of  the  doctrines 
revealed ; to  stij^ulate  that  those  doc- 
trines should  be  such  as  to  carry  with 
them  their  own  justification  ; to  reject 
them  if  they  come  in  collision  with  our 
existing  opinions  or  habits  of  thought, 
or  are  with  difficulty  harmonized  with 
our  existing  stock  of  knowledge.  And 
thus  a rationalistic  spirit  is  the  anta- 
gonist of  faith,  for  faith  is,  in  its  very 
nature,  the  acceptance  of  what  our 
reason  cannot  reach,  i:mply  and  abso- 
lutely upon  testimony. 

There  is,  of  course,  a multitude  of 
cases  in  which  we  allowably  and  rightly 
accept  statements  as  true,  partly  on 
reason,  and  partly  on  testimony.  We 
supplement  the  information  of  others 
by  our  own  knowledge,  by  our  own 
judgment  of  probabilities;  and  if  it  be 
very  strange  or  extravagant  we  suspend 
our  assent.  This  is  undeniable ; still,  after 
all,  there  are  truths  which  are  incapa- 
ble of  reaching  us  except  on  testimony, 
and  there  is  testimony,  which,  by  and 
in  itself,  has  an  imperative  claim  on  our 
acceptance. 

As  regards  Eevealed  Truth,  it  is  not 
Eationalism  to  set  about  to  ascertain  by 
the  exercise  of  reason  what  things  are 
attainable  by  reason  and  what  are  not ; 
nor,  in  the  absence  of  an  express  Eeve- 
lation, to  inquire  into  the  truths  of  reli- 
gion, as  they  come  to  us  by  nature  ; nor 
to  determine  what  proofs  are  necessary 
for  the  acceptance  of  a Eevelation,  if  it 
be  given  ; nor  to  reject  a Eevelation  on 
the  plea  of  insufficient  proof ; nor  after 
recognizing  it  as  divine,  to  investigate 
the  meaning  of  its  declarations,  and  to 
interpret  its  language ; nor  to  use  its 
doctrines,  as  far  as  they  can  be  fairly 
used,  in  enquiring  into  its  divinity;  nor 
to  compare  and  connect  them  with  our 
previous  knowledge,  with  a view  of 
making  them  parts  of  a whole  ; nor  to 


bring  them  into  dependence  on  each 
other,  to  ti*ace  their  mutual  relations,  as 
to  pursue  them  to  their  legitimate 
issues.  This  is  not  Eationalism,  but  it 
is  Eationalism  to  accept  the  Eevelation 
and  then  to  explain  it  away;  to  speak 
of  it  as  the  Word  of  Grod,  and  to  treat 
it  as  the  word  of  man  ; to  refuse  to  let  it 
speak  for  itself ; to  claim  to  be  told  the 
why  and  the  how  of  God’s  dealings  with 
us,  as  therein  described,  and  to  assign 
to  Him  a motive  and  scope  of  our  own  ; 
to  stumble  at  the  partial  knowledge 
which  he  may  give  us  of  them ; to  put 
aside  v^hat  is  obscure,  as  if  it  had  not 
been  said  to  all ; to  accept  one  half  of 
what  has  been  told  us,  and  not  the  other 
half ; to  assume  that  the  contents  of 
Eevelation  are  also  its  proof;  to  frame 
some  gratuitous  hypothesis  about  them, 
and  then  to  garble,  gloss,  and  color 
them,  to  trim,  clip,  pare  away,  and 
twist  them,  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
conformity  with  the  idea  to  which  we 
have  subjected  them. 

When  the  rich  lord  in  Samaria  said, 

“ Though  God  shall  make  windows  in 
heaven,  shall  this  thing  be  ?”  he  ration- 
alized, as  professing  his  inability  to  dis- 
cover how  Elisha’s  prophecy  was  to  be 
fulfilled,  and  thinking  in  this  way  to 
excuse  his  unbelief  When  Naaman, 
after  acknowledging  the  prophet’s  su- 
pernatural power,  objected  to  bathe  in 
Jordan,  it  was  on  the  ground  of  his  not 
seeing  the  means  by  which  Jordan  was 
to  cure  his  leprosy  above  the  rivers  of 
Damascus.  ^^H.ow  can  these  things  be?  ” 
was  the  objection  of  Nicodemus  to  the 
doctrine  of  regeneration;  and  when  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Communion  was 
first  announced,  ‘The  Jews  strove  among 
•themselves,”  in  answer  to  their  Divine 
Informant,  saying,  ^^How  can  this  man 
give  us  His  flesh  to  eat?”  When  St. 
Thomas,  believing  in  our  Lord,  doubted 
of  our  Lord’s  resurrection,  though  his 
reason  for  so  doing  is  not  given,  it 
plainly  lay  in  the  astonishing,  unac-  i 
countable  nature  of  such  an  event.  A 
like  desire  of  judging  for  one’s  self  is 
discernible  in  the  original  fall  of  man. 
Eve  did  rot  believe  the  tempter,  any 
more  than  God’s  word,  till  she  perceived 
that  “ the  fruit  was  good  for  food.”  ? 

So  again,  when  men  who  profess  J 
Christianity  ask  how  prayer  can  really  j 
influence  the  course  of  God’s  Providence  1 
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or  how  everlasting  punishment,  as 
such,  consists  with  God’s  infinite  mercy, 
they  j-ationalize. 

The  same  spirit  shows  itself  in  the 
restlessness  of  others  to  decide  how  the 
sun  was  stopped  at  Joshua’s  word,  how 
the  manna  was  provided,  and  the  like, 
forgetting  what  our  Saviour  suggests  to 
the  Sadducees — “ the  fower  of  God.” 

Conduct  such  as  this,  on  so  momen- 
tous a matter,  is,  generally  speaking, 
traceable  to  one  obvious  cause — the  Ea- 
tionalist  makes  himself  his  own  centre, 
not  his  Maker ; he  does  not  go  to  God, 
hut  he  implies  that  God  must  come  to 
him.  And  this,  it  is  to  be  feared,  is  the 
spirit  in  which  multitudes  of  us  act  at 
the  present  day.  Instead  of  looking  out 
of  ourselves,  and  trying  to  catch  glimp- 
ses of  God’s  workings,  from  any  quarter, 
— throwing  ourselves  forward  upon 
Him  and  waiting  on  Him, — we  sit  at 
home,  bringing  everything  to  ourselves, 
enthroning  ourselves  in  our  own  views, 
and  refusing  to  believe  anything  that 
does  not  force  itself  upon  us  as  true.  Our 
private  judgment  is  made  everything 
to  us, — is  contemplated,  recognized,  and 
consulted  as  the  arbiter  of  all  questions, 
and  as  independent  of  everything  ex- 
ternal to  us.  Nothing  is  considered  to 
have  an  existence  except  so  far  forth  as 
our  own  minds  discern  it.  The  notion 
of  half  views  and  partial  knowledge,  of 
guesses,  surmises,  hopes  and  fears,  of 
truths  faintly  apprehended  and  not 
understood,  of  isolated  facts  in  the  great 
scheme  of  Providence,  in  a word,  the 
idea  of  mystery  is  discarded. 

Hence,  a distinction  is  drawn  between 
what  is  called  Objective  and  Subjective 
Truth,  and  Eeligion  is  said  to  consist 
in  the  reception  of  the  latter. 
By  Objective  Truth  is  meant  the 
Eeligious  System  considered  as  exist- 
ing in  itself,  external  to  this  or 
that  particular  mind.  By  Subject- 
ive is  meant  that  which  each  mind 
receives  in  particular,  and  considers  to 
be  such.  To  believe  in  Objective  Truth 
is  to  thi'ow  ourselves  forward  upon  that 
which  we  have  but  partially  mastered 
or  made  subjective  ; to  embrace,  main- 
tain, and  use  general  propositions  which 
are  larger  than  our  own  capacity,  of 
which  we  cannot  see  the  bottom,  which 
we  cannot  follow  out  into  their  multi- 
form details;  to  come  before  and  bow 


before  the  import  of  such  proportions, 
as  if  we  were  contemplating  what  is 
real  and  independent  of  human  judg- 
ment. Such  a belief,  implicit,  and 
symbolized  as  it  is  in  the  use  of  creeds, 
seems  to  the  Eationalist  superstitious 
and  unmeaning,  and  he  consequently 
confines  faith  to  the  province  of  Subjec- 
tive Truth,  or  to  the  reception  of  doc- 
trine, as,  and  so  far  as,  it  is  met  and 
apprehended  b}^  the  mind,  which  will 
be  differently,  as  he  considers,  in  diffe- 
rent persons,  in  the  shape  of  orthodoxy 
in  one,  heterodoxy  in  another.  That  is, 
he  professes  to  believe  in  that  which  he 
opines,  and  he  avoids  the  obvious  extra- 
vagance of  such  an  avowal  by  maintain- 
ing that  the  oral  trial  involved  in  Faith 
does  not  lie  in  the  submission  of  the 
reason  to  external  realities  partially 
disclosed,  but  in  what  he  calls  that  can- 
did pursuit  of  truth  which  ensures  the 
eventual  adoption  of  that  opinion  on 
the  subject,  which  is  best  for  us  indivi- 
dually, which  is  most  natural,  according 
to  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  and 
fhei’efore  divinely  intended  for  us.  I 
repeat,  he  owns  that  faith,  viewed  with 
reference  to  its  objects,  is  never  more 
than  an  opinion,  and  is  pleasing  to  God, 
not  as  an  active  principle,  apprehending 
definite  doctrines,  but  as  a result  and 
fruit,  and  therefore  an  evidence  of  past 
diligence,  independent  enquiiy,  dispas- 
sionateness, and  the  like.  Eationalism 
takes  the  words  of  Scripture  as  signs  of 
ideas  : Faith,  of  things  or  realities. 
(“Essays  Grit,  and  Hist.,”  vol.  i.,  p.  31.) 

CHIT-CHAT. 


— The  Athanasian  Creed  has  got  into 
trouble  in  the  Anglican  Church ; or 
perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say — that 
the  Anglican  Church  has  got  into 
trouble  with  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
Ears  polite  do  not  like  to  hear  tell  of 
damnation,  and  the  Athanasian  Creed 
will  not  mince  matters  with  ears  polite. 
“ Hence  these  tears.”  One  would  think 
that  thirteen  times  a year  was  not  too 
much  to  hear  that  eternal  truth  “ He 
who  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned.” 
A portion  of  the  Anglican  world  thinks 
ditfej  ent,  and  the  Anglican  world  must 
be  presumed  to  know  its  own  business. 
But  the  Anglican  Bishop  of  London 
(Eng.)  is. equal  to  the  occasion.  Though 
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he  would  not  make  the  reading  of  it  op- 
tional (as  proposed  by  some)  because 
this  “ would  in  many  churches  be  equi- 
valent to  dropping  it  altogether,  which 
would  sacrifice  its  teaching  power — a 
teaching  power  seldom  perhaps  more 
needed  than  at  the  times  present  and 
impending  ” he  would  suggest  that  the 
number  of  days  on  which  it  is  read 
should  be  reduced  to  foiir.  We  like 
this  proposal  immensely,  it  has  such 
a heaven-made-easy  look  about  it. 

My  dear  brethren,  if  thirteen  times  a 
year  is  too  much  for  you,  how  will  four 
times  do  ? Prom  thirteen  to  four  thir- 
teenths is  a large  reduction,  and  ought 
to  satisfy  any  reasonable  mind  ” As  we 
said  before,  we  like  the  proposal  im- 
mensely. But  is  it  Apostolic  ? We 
have  heard  tell  of  St.  Paul  advising 
Timothy  to  take  a little  wine  for  his 
stomach’s  sake;  but  we  doubt  greatly 
whether  the  great  thunderer  would  have 
been  inclined  to  make  a like  compro- 
mise with  Timothy’s  spiritual  stomach. 
It  was  not  thus  he  spoke  to  “ Ye  men  of 
Athens.”  We  nowhere  find  it  related 
that  when  the  G-reek  or  Jewish  mind 
rejected  Christianity  pure  and  simple, 
he  offered  for  its  acceptance  four-thir- 
teenths of  it.  Nor  had  his  Divine 
Master  before  him,  been  inclined  to 
compromise.  When  the  Jews  rejecting 
the  Peal  Presence,  went  awa}?"  saying 
^‘This  is  a hard  sayingwho  shall  hear  it  ?” 
lie  nowhere  lured  them  to  stay  by 
offering,  that  any  doctrine  distasteful 
to  them  should  only  be  propounded 
four  times  a year.  Our  Anglican  Bishop 
is  inconsistent.  The  teaching  power 
of  the  Athanasian  Creed  he  fully 
admits  : — “ a teaching  power  seldom 
perhaps  more  needed  than  in  times 
present  and  impending,”  and  yet  he 
would  lessen  the  number  cf  times  taught 
from  13  to  4.  How  is  this  ? Can  it  be, 
that  he  is  bowing  to  the  inevitable  and 
following  out  that  axiom  of  the  inevit- 
able— “ half  a loaf  is  better  than  no 
bread.”  Evidently  the  Anglican  Church 
is  congregatio  non  ecclesia  docens — a 
teaching  congregation  not  a teaching 
church:  the  flock  teaches  the  shep- 
herd, not  the  shepherd  the  flock. 

— We  have  a curious  sample  from 
Yedo  of  Japanese  editorial.  General 
Grant  (or  Gorantu  as  the  Yedo  scribe 


calls  him)  is  expected  and  Japan  thus 
addresses  him  through  her  press : — • 
“ Whether  we  consider  the  Kelin  [a  fa- 
bulous animal]  and  the  fox  among 
beasts,  or  the  phoenix  and  grey  finch 
among  birds,  we  find  that  even  when 
endowed  with  unusual  abilities  the  in- 
telligence of  these  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  stupid  old  women  or  doltish  boys,  and 
as  to  men  it  is  not  to  be  compared  to 
theirs.  Moreover,  whether  a fox  or  a 
finch  be  clever  or  not,  they  never,  after 
all,  rise  beyond  the  level  of  beasts  and 
birds.  But  men  are  able,  if  they  choose, 
to  cultivate  their  talents,  and  even  if 
they  fail  to  do  this  they  possess  the  gift 
of  thought,  though  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  majority  of  men  are  stupid,  for- 
getful of  the  heavenly  way,  and  confused 
as  to  their  relations  to  one  another.  But 
there  is  a man  who  has  cultivated  his 
great  natural  abilities,  is  rich  in  thought, 
is  admirable  in  his  movements,  is  as 
unfathomable  as  heaven  and  earth,  and 
with  whom  neither  the  Kelin  nor  the 
phoenix  is  for  a moment  to  be  compared. 
Such  a one  is  General  Grant,  whose  in- 
telligence is  commanding  to  a degree, 
and  whose  business  capacities  are  truly 
grand.” 

How  far  General  Grant — the  future 
dictator — will  appreciate  this  so  close 
approximating  of  his  Generalship  with 
the  Kelin  and  the  Phoenix,  the  fox  and 
the  finch,  “ who  at  their  best  are  never 
equal  to  stupid  old  women  and  doltish 
boys,”  and  who  “however  clever  can 
never  after  all  rise  heyo7id  the  level  of 
beasts  and  birdsf  we  know  not,  neither 
is  it  our  business  to  determine. 
What  is  more  to  our  purpose  to  knowq 
is  that  evidently  Yedo  has  not  yet  been 
contaminated  with  the  demoralising 
teachings  of  the  authropordal  ape 
theory.  This  is  encouraging  for  Yedo. 

— Alas  ! alack  ! and  well-a-day  ! what 
will  become  of  all  our  old  nursery  con- 
ceits ? A Mr.  Ealston, — unfortunate 
man! — has  broken  Cinderalla’s  “glass 
slipper  ” shivering  it  to  atoms,  oh  im- 
pious thought ! and  she,  poor  princess 
and  one  time  serving  girl  I must  hence- 
forth walk  in  common  place  slipper  of 
fur.  “ Yair  ” says  Mr.  Ealston  (and  of 
course  he  knows)  is  old  French  for  /wr, 
wot  glass.  Well!  this  is  too  bad.  We 
do  not  love  Mr.  Ealston.  Though 
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doubtless  right,  he  ought  to  be  wrong,  if 
only  for  the  nursery  mind’s  sake,  and 
we  love  him  not  accordingly. 

— But  we  can  forgive  Mr.  Ealston  for 
correcting  another  blunder  which  has 
had  nothing  to  do  with  our  nursery 
mindj  and  which  is  of  some  historical 
importance.  The  French  nursery  mind 
was  taught  to  believe,  that  formerly  a 
Seigneur,  if  his  feet  were  frost  bitten, 
had  the  right  to  disembowel  two  serfs, 
(mark  the  word  ; gentle  reader’)  and  to 
revive  his  feet  in  their  still  warm  car- 
cases. This  is  not  a very  refined  way  of 
restoring  circulation  and  vitality,  but 
then  the  medieval  mind  was  not  supposed 
to  be  I’efined,  and  medical  prescriptions 
in  general  from  blue  pill  to  Senna,  from 
linseed  poultice  to  fly  blister,  are  sadly 
lacking  in  the  esthetical.  The  practice 
however  despite  its  inelegance  is  still 
carried  on  in  Northern  Asia,  with  this 
difference,  that  both  in  modern  Northern 
Asia  and  medieval  France  it  was  and  is 
stags  not  slaves  (cerfs  not  serfs)  corpora 
cervorum  not  corpora  servorum,  that 
are  supposed  to  resussitate  the  unfor- 
tunate members.  When  shall  we  rightly 
understand  medieval  history?  When 
all  the  Froudes  are  expunged. 

— A notable  pauper  is  said  to  have 
died  recently  in  Ohorlton  ( Eng. ) 
Workhouse,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four. 
The  Clerk  to  the  Board,  who  may  be 
presumed  to  know  the  facts,  informed 
the  G-uardians  that  the  deceased,  Charles 
Cartwright,  was  a man  of  education,  and 
had  once  possessed  very  considerable 
means.  He  had  run  through  two  for- 
tunes, one  of  £40,000  and  one  of  £80,000, 
spending  the  money,  it  would  seem, 
chiefly  in  an  ostentatious  style  of  life, 
and  when  utterly  destitute  had  betaken 
himself  to  the  workhouse,  where  he 
lived  quietly,  and  apparently  content- 
edly, for  many  years,  earning  a few 
luxuries  for  himself  by  writing  poems 
for  the  country  papers,  and  sermons  for 
neighboring  clergymen.  Occasionally 
his  friends  would  take  him  away  and 
grant  him  an  allowance,  but  their  efforts 
were  always  useless,  as  he  instantly  re- 
sumed his  old  habits,  frequented  the 
dearest  restaurants,  smoked  the  most 
expensive  cigars,  and  drove  about  in 
cabs.  At  last  he  died,  in  the  work- 


house, having  never,  the  Clerk  thought, 
been  unhappy,  though  the  Chairman  on 
that  point  snubbed  the  Clerk,  asking  if 
he  supposed  that  any  happy  man  would 
ever  write  sermons. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  whe- 
ther Charles  Cartwright’s  notions 
of  wealth,  or  the  Chairman  of 
the  Chorlton  Workhouse’s  notions  of 
sermon  writing  were  the  more  comical. 

— Who  are  the  Nihilists  ? The  Nihi- 
list believes,  or  pretends  to  believe,  that 
all  things  proceed  from  nothing,  and 
goes  on  to  advocate  the  abolition  of 
“ property  ” and  the  overthrow  of  all 
existing  Governments,  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  marriage  and  the  whole  system 
of  society  as  it  exists  at  present.  Of 
course  all  worship  and  all  religion  are 
to  be  abolished,  and  all  their  principles 
are  to  be  propagated,  if  needs  be,  by 
force,  by  fire,  and  the  sword.  In  sooth, 
a goodly  comj^any  ! 

—The  learned  Professor  D.  Pietro 
Balan,  sub-archivist  of  the  Holy  See, 
has  just  published  a very  able  and  inter- 
esting work  entitled  “The  Tombs  of 
the  Popes,  profaned  by  Ferdinand  Gre- 
gorovius,  vindicated  by  History.”  Ee- 
viewing  the  words  of  the  German  au- 
thor— “ There  will  come  a time  when 
the  tombs  of  the  Popes  will  have  that 
same  importance  that  the  busts  and 
statues  of  the  Eoman  Emperors  have 
to-day.  . . Then,  probably,  there 

will  be  no  more  Popes.  Eeligion  will 
be  manifested  in  a new  form  unknown 
to  us” — Balan  says — “The  time  will 
come  when  people  will  know  better 
what  the  Eoman  Pontificate  is  and  to 
what  it  tends ; remote  or  proximate,  I 
know  not ; but  it  will  come  when  men, 
instead  of  judging  the  Popes  and  the 
Papacy  from  the  calumnies,  the  daring 
falsehoods,  and  the  hypocritical  fictions 
of  their  enemies,  will  study  the  true 
monuments  of  history  and  will  shake  off 
the  conspiracy  formed  against  truth,, 
especially  in  Germany,  from  Luther’s 
time  ; but  the  time  in  which  there  Avill 
be  no  more  Popes  will  not  come,  because 
the  Popes  will  exist  when  their  calum- 
niators will  be  no  more ; they  will  exist 
as  long  as  the  Catholic  Church  will  exist 
on  earth,  which  will  be  as  long  as  time, 
until  eternity  begins,  when  the  Church 
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Militant  will  cease  in  order  to  become 
the  Church  Triumphant.  Until  then 
Lutherans  and  Protestants,  philosophers 
or  atheists,  wait  in  vain  for  the  end  of 
the  Papacy.  Luther  exclaimed.  Ego 
moriens  ero  mors,  tua  Papa]  Luther  died, 
the  Pope  lives.  The  French  Eepublic 
of  ’93,  taking  Pius  Yl.  forcibly  away 
from  Pome  to  die  at  Yalenza,  cried 
that  the  last  Pope  was  dead ; they  died 
and  the  Pope  continued.  Luigi  Grual- 
tiei*i,  Count  of  Brenna,  a mediocre  and 
impious  romance-writer,  some  years 
ago  wrote  the  impious  romance,  “ The 
Last  Pope,”  and  accompanied  it  with 
another,  “The  Nazarene,”  in  which 
he  offended  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 
He  meant  that  unless  Jesus  Christ  were 
removed  it  was  impossible  to  take  away 
the  Pope;  but  after  the  last  Pope,  Pius 
IX.  came  Leo  XIII.,  after  Leo  there 
will  come  others,  and  others  again,  and 
when  the  name  of  Cualtieri  will  be  for- 
gotten, then  the  name  of  a Pope  will 
still  be  pronounced.” 

— Eeginald  Cardinal  Pole  was  a man 
of  the  true  type.  Xo  ecclesiastical 
dignity  could  dazzle  him.  When  the 
conclave  which  elected  Julius  III,  had 
already  lasted  a month,  without  being 
able  to  come  to  a decision,  Eeginald 
Pole  was  hastily  summoned  one  night 
from  his  bed  by  a deputation  of  Cardin- 
als, to  come  to  the  chapel  to  receive  the 
homage  of  his  associates  as  pope-elect. 
“ I cannot  approve,”  answered  the  de- 
liberate Englishman,  “of  any  hasty  pro- 
ceedings. Put  it  off  until  the  morrow, 
and  if  it  is  God’s  good  pleasure  that  I be 
elected,  it  will  do  then  as  well  as  now.” 
On  the  morrow  the  coalition  formed 
over-night  was  dissolved,  and  a short 
time  later  Cardinal  del  Monte  was 
chosen  Pope,  and  ascended  the  Papal 
Throne  under  the  name  of  Julius  III. 

H.  B. 

The  word  which  denies  God,  burns 
the  lips  over  which  it  passes,  and  the 
mouth  which  opens  to  blaspheme,  is  a 
ventilator  of  hell ! The  atheist  is  alone 
in  the  universe.  All  creatures  praise 
God,  all  that  feel  bless  him,  all  that 
think  adore  him ; the  orb  of  day,  and 
the  w^atch-lights  of  the  night,  hymn  un- 
to him  in  their  mysterious  language. 
He  has  written  in  the  firmament  his 
n ame  Thrice  Holy  ! 


THE  XEW  YEAE  AXL  THE  OLD. 


“ The  King  of  light,  father  of  aged  Tinie 
Hath  brought  about  that  day,  which  is  the 
prime 

To  the  slow  gliding  months,  when  every  eye 
Wears  symptoms  of  a sober  jollity. 

And  every  hand  is  ready  to  present 
Some  service  in  a real  compliment. 

Be  this  day  frugal,  and  none  spare  his  friend 
Some  gift,  to  show  his  love  finds  not  an  end 
With  the  deceased  year.” 

As  day  succeeds  night,  and  one  month 
another,  so  does  year  follow  year.  Time 
never  halts  on  his  solemn  march,  while 
it  becomes  a part  of  Eternity  itself. 
Like  to  the  year,  the  human  race  also 
is  ever  coming  and  disappearing,  just  as 
the  Phoenix  is  said  to  be  reproduced  out 
of  its  own  ashes. 

That  the  Xew  Year  should  begin  with 
January,  or  “ chilly  month,”  as  the 
Dutch  call  it,  is  not  inappropriate,  so 
far,  at  least,  as  the  Xorthern  hemis- 
phere is  concerned,  inasmuch  as  being 
close  upon  the  winter  solstice,  the  year 
is  made  to  represent  a regular  and  har- 
monious series  of  changes.  It  was  Xuma 
who  decreed  that  the  new  year  should 
open  with  January,  and  who  added  two 
additional  months  to  the  kalendar.  The 
first  month  was  aptly  denominated  Jan- 
uarius,  in  honor  of  Janus,  the  deity  who 
was  considered  to  preside  over  doors. 
The  ancient  Jewish  year  commenced  on 
the  25th  of  March,  and  for  a long  time 
the  Christian  nations  reckoned  their 
new  year  from  the  same  date.  It  was 
not  until  1^51  that  the  first  of  January 
became  the  initial  day  both  of  the  legal 
and  the  popular  year. 

In  the  ancient  Eoman  mythology,  Ja- 
nus and  Jana  were  held  in  especial  hon- 
or. Their  appellations  are  derived  from 
dies,  light,  or  day,  an  appropriate  sym- 
bol of  the  opening  year.  Their  original 
form  was  that  of  Dianus  and  Diana,  sub- 
sequently corrupted  into  the  titles  men- 
tioned. Originally  special  rites  were 
employed  in  the  worship  of  Jana  and 
her  brother  Janus;  but  such  became 
finally  merged  into  a common  religious 
ceremony.  It  is  supposed  that  the  idea 
of  Janus  was  borrowed  from  the  Tus- 
cans, among  whom  a similar  deity  was 
worshipped  from  a very  early  period, 
and  that  he  was  regarded  as  presiding 
over  the  beginning  of  things. 
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Janus  was  highly  significant.  Two 
faces  were  given  to  this  deity.  The  one 
looked  forwards,  the  other  backwards, 
implying  that  the  god  stood  between 
the  Old  Year  and  the  New  : — 

“ Tis  he  ! the  two  fac’d  Janus  who  comes  in 
view ; 

Wild  hyacinths  his  robe  adorn, 

And  snow-drops,  rivals  of  the  morn ; 

He  spurns  the  goat  aside, 

But  smiles  upon  the  new 

Emerging  year  with  pride; 

And  now  unlocks  with  agate  key. 

The  ruby  gates  of  orient  day.” 

How  tender  and  pathetically  Milton 
refers  to  his  great  physical  deprivation 
in  the  Third  Book  of  “Paradise  Lost.” 
He  says : — 

Thus  with  the  year 
Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn. 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer’s  rose. 
Or  flocks,  or  herds,  or  human  face  divine.” 

In  a quaint  poem,  descriptive  of  the 
months,  December  and  January  are  thus 
appropriately  portrayed : — 

‘‘Bring  more  wood,  and  set  the  glasses  ; 

Join  my  friends,  our  Christmas  cheer; 
Come,  a catch!  and  kiss  the  lassies — 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a year.” 

The  first  month  of  the  year  is  thus  alle- 
gorized ; — 

“ Lo,  my  fair  I the  morning,  lazy. 

Peeps  abroad  from  yonder  hill ; 
Phoebus  rises,  red  and  hazy; 

Frost  has  stopped  the  village  mill.” 

Not  living  and  iuanimate  beings  alone 
are  calculated  to  speak  to  our  eyes  and 
ears,  addressing  “ social  reason’s  inner 
sense  with  inarticulate  language.”  The 
seasons  also,  particularly  the  departing 
year,  and  the  advent  of  the  new,  are 
specially  calculated  to  “ point  a moral  ” 
for  man’s  behest.  Conjointly  they  ad- 
dress his  reason,  imagination,  and  feel- 
ings, and  it  should  be  with  results  simi- 
lar to,  those  so  exquisitely  described  by 
Wordsworth  in  the  following  lines ; — 

“ For  the  man 

Who,  in  this  point,  communes  with  the 
forms 

Of  Nature,  who,  with  understanding  heart 
Doth  know  and  love  such  objects  as  excite 
No  morbid  passions,  no  disquietude. 

No  vengeance,  and  no  hatred  needs  must  feel 
The  joy  of  the  pure  principle  of  Love 
So  deepfv,  that  unsatisfied  with  aught 
Less  pure  and  exquisite,  he  cannot  choose 
But  seek  for  objects  of  a kindred  love 
In  fellow  Nature,  and  a kindred  joy.” 


The  season  of  the  opening  and  the 
closing  of  each  recurrent  year  serves  as 
garlands  for  the  memory  of  those  who 
have  the  skill  to  twine  them  : — 

“Years  may  roll  on,  and  manhood’s  brow 
grow  cold, 

And  life’s  dull  winter  spread  its  dark’ning 
pall  , 

O’er  cherish’d  hopes  ; yet  time  cannot  with- 
hold ^ . 

A precious  boon  which  mem’ry  gives  to  all; 
Fond  recollection,  when  the  tale  is  told 
Which  forms  the  record  of  Life’s  festival. 
Recalls  the  pleasure  of  Youth’s  opening 
scene. 

And  Age  seems  young  rememb  ring  what 
hath  been.” 

The  year  stands  to  us  in  a peculiar 
relation,  while  the  regular  advance  of 
time  but  adnumbrates  the  progress  and 
completion  of  human  life.  It  has  been 
pertinently  observed  in  illustration  of 
this  sentiment  that  “ an  old  man  is  said 
to  die  full  of  years.”  “His  years  have 
been  few,”  is  the  expression  we  use  re- 
garding one  who  has  died  in  youth.  The 
anniversary  of  an  event  makes  an  ap- 
peal to  our  feelings.  Moreover,  we  also 
speak  of  the  history  of  a nation  as  its 
annals — the  transactions  of  its  succes- 
sion of  years.  There  must  have  been  a 
sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
year  as  a space  of  time  from  a very 
early  period  in  the  history  of  humanity, 
for  even  the  simplest  and  rudest  people 
would  be  sensible  of  “ the  season’s  difter- 
ence,”  and  of  the  cycle  which  the  sea- 
son’s formed,  and  would  soon  begin,  by 
observations  of  the  rising  of  the  stars, 
to  ascertain  roughly  the  space  of  tinae 
which  that  cycle  occupied.  Thus,  in 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  “ Day  unto 
day  uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto 
night  showeth  forth  knowledge.  There 
is  no  speech  or  language  ^ where  theii 
voice  is  not  heard.  Their  fives  ^lave 
gone  forth  through  all  the  earth,  and 
their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

How  graphically  the  progress  of  Time 
is  depicted  by  our  national  poet  in  one 
of  his  inimitable  “Melodies.”  The  New 
Year  and  the  Old— human  life  with  its 
sorrows  and  disappointments  are  shad- 
owed forth  in  the  following  forcible 
lines : — 

“ I saw  from  the  beach,  when  the  morning 
was  shining, 

A bark  o’er  the  waters  move  gloriously  on  ; 
I came  when  the  sun  o’er  that  beach  was 
declining. 
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The  bark  was  still  there,  but  the  waters 
were  gone. 

And  such  is  the  fate  of  our  life’s  early 
promise ; 

So  passing  the  Spring-tide  of  joy  we  have 
known. 

Each  wave  that  we  danc’d  on  at  morning  ebbs 
from  us. 

And  leaves  us,  at  eve,  on  the  bleak  shore 
alone.” 


THE  STUDY  OF  HISTOEY. 


BY  T.  o’ HAGAN. 


There  are  few  subjects  of  greater 
importance  than  that  of  history.  If  the 
proper  study  of  mankind  be  man,  then 
it  behoves  us  to  pay  much  attention 
to  the  study  of  history,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  vindication  of  man.  His- 
tory means  well  nigh  everything.  It  is 
philosophy,  it  is  poetry,  it  is  literature. 
Is  not  history  a record  of  every  subject. 
Is  not  the  advancement  of  mathematics 
a history  in  itself.  That  Hewton  dis- 
covered the  Benomial  Theorem  is  a fact, 
which  comes  within  the  realm  of 
history.  History  is  then  a record  of  all 
that  has  transpired  in  the  family  of 
mankind.  It  is  philosophy  teaching  by 
experience.  By  means  of  it  we  pierce 
our  way  through  the  vistas  of  the  past 
and  look  up  the  aisles  of  the  future  : 
we  hold  communion  with  the  dead  and 
sit  in  council  with  an  offspring  yet 
buried  in  the  womb  of  time.  How  rapid  is 
the  winged  flight  of  imagination,  yet  the 
foot  of  history  is  as  fleet.  With  what 
celerity  does  the  page  of  history  picture 
to  our  minds  the  sovereignty  of  the  gar- 
den of  Eden  in  its  primitive  greatness. 
We  have  scarcely  beheld  N"oah  and  his 
family  enter  the  ark  until  we  behold  the 
arc  of  Grod’s  covenant  span  the  heavens. 
Thus  history  hurries  us  along  through 
the  different  periods  of  the  world’s 
existence.  We  accompany  Moses 
through  the  promised  land  and  stand 
with  him  upon  Mount  Sinai  as  he  re- 
ceives the  Divine  commands.  The 
spirit  of  history  bears  us  along  through 
the  ages  of  empires — 

^‘Greece,  Eome,  Carthage,  where  are  they?” 

Each  nation  rises  before  us  then  fades 
away  like  the  mist  before  the  morning 
-sun.  Each  sovereign  rules  his  hour  and 


then  departs  bequeathing  his  sceptre 
to  another.  There  is  no  interregnum 
in  the  great  sovereignty  of  the  world. 
The  deeds  of  warriors  are  scanned  and 
then  surpassed.  Each  age  is  arrayed 
in  more  glistening  armour.  The  sword 
gleams  still  more  brightly  in  the  hour  of 
danger  and  peace  reigns  moie  supreme- 
ly when  it  comes.  Conquest  and  loss, 
hope  and  fear,  joy  and  mourning  ring 
through  the  universe,  and  the  heart  of 
mankind  beats  and  throbs  to  its  varied 
and  never  ceasing  measure.  Yes,  the 
true  import  of  history  is  found  in  the 
government  of  Thought  and  Action.  He 
who  would  tell  us  only  of  camps  and 
courts  and  the  drilling  and  killing  of 
soldiers  does  not  merit  the  title  of  his- 
torian. He  forgets  that  the  great  and 
mighty  tide  of  thought  and  action  is 
rolling  through  a world  of  existence, 
and  it  is  this  thought  and  action 
that  shapes  and  influences  a nation. 
There  must  then  be  a real  spirit 
in  history  through  which  its  char- 
acters live  and  move  and  have  their 
being.  “ Hjstory,”  says  Carlyle,  “is 
a mighty  drama  enacted  in  the  the- 
atre of  infinitude  with  suns  for  lamps 
and  eternity  as  a background,  whose 
author  is  Cod  and  whose  purport  and 
thousand  fold  moral  lead  up  to  the 
throne  of  Cod.”  Here  we  have  a sublime 
definition  of  history.  Let  us  place  it 
side  by  side  with  that  of  Voltaire  who 
said  that  history  was  merely  a parcel  of 
tricks  that  the  historians  played  with 
the  dead.  True,  how  can  we  expect  to 
understand  the  characters  of  those  who 
lived  two  thousand  years  ago  when 
many  of  us  are  at  a loss  to  understand 
ourselves.  This,  however,  need  not 
imply  that  the  historian  should  be  a 
character  trickster.  And  what  did  Na- 
poleon define  history  to  be  ? He  said  it 
was  simply  fiction  agreed  upon.  With 
fiction  we  always  associate  the  idea  of 
unreality.  Now  truth  is  real  and  real 
history  is  truth,  therefore  history  is 
neither  fiction  nor  unreality.  History 
by  some  is  considered  to  be  merely 
story  telling.  This  definition  would 
hold  good  were  there  nothing  in  the 
subject,  but  narration.  Nearly  every 
person  is  more  or  less  a story  teller  and 
consequently  an  historian.  Yes  such  a 
definition  may  pass  muster  with  chil- 
dren who  are  more  interested  in  the 
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adventure  of  a Eobinson  Crusoe  or  the 
astounding  feat  of  Jack  the  Giant-Killer 
than  they  are  in  the  growth  and  deve- 
lopment of  a nation,  but  it  can  never  be 
accepted  as  the  real  and  true  import  of 
the  term  history.  Froude  says  that 
history  is  like  a child’s  box  of  letters 
with  which  we  can  spell  any  word  we 
please.  We  have  only,  says  this  histo- 
rian, to  23ick  out  such  letters  as  we 
want  arrange  them  as  we  like  and  say 
nothing  about  those  which  do  not  suit 
our  purpose.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
great  English  historian  has  too  closely 
followed  his  definition.  Half  of  our 
histories  are  but  mere  romances  contain- 
ing neither  spirit  nor  bone.  To  turn 
their  pages  would  be  but  a useless  task. 
They  do  not  speak  of  the  inward  life  of 
a nation.  The  kings  pass  before  you 
just  as  in  some  play  distinguished  from 
each  other  only  by  their  armour  or 
their  mask.  Certain  it  is  that  history 
is  a book  with  seven  seals,  and  what 
we  call  the  spirit  of  the  past  ages  is 
but  the  spirit  of  this  or  that  worthy 
gentleman  in  whose  mind  those  ages  are 
reflected.  I remember  having  read 
some  time  ago  an  article  in  the  Can- 
adian Monthly  entitled  ‘W  Quarrel  with 
the  Nineteenth  Century,”  in  which  the 
v/riter  complained  of  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  truths  through  the  medium  of 
history.  Well  it  is  a task  I must  confess. 
Like  our  newspapers  on  political  sub- 
ject, each  has  a mission  to  fulfil  and  it 
is  a question  if  all  our  histories  together 
state  certain  facts  intrinsically  right. 
Each  historian  has  his  idol  before  whom 
he  bows  down  and  offers  incense.  Bead 
one  history  and  you  will  learn  that 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  a most  amiable 
personage  and  fully  justified  in  putting 
her  cousin,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  to 
death;  while  another  represents  her  as 
a cruel  hearted  and  tyrannical  monster. 
Even  Henry  the  Eighth  ensconced 
within  the  circle  of  his  six  wives  comes 
in  for  a share  of  fulsome  praise  at  the 
hands  of  J ames  Anthony  Froude  while 
Macaulay,  who  was  well  infallible  as  an 
historian  and  could  not  write  partially 
forsooth,  wades  knee  deep  in  blood 
through  the.  massacre  of  Glencoe  in 
order  to  exonerate  his  favorite  hero 
William  the  Third  from  all  blame  in  the 
matter.  And  thus  goes  on  the  warring 
of  historians  with  truth  and  fiction,  I 


suppose  arrayed  on  both  sides.  There 
is  one  thing  certain,  that  we  look  for 
something  better  in  histories  than  the 
mere  chronicling  of  events.  It  is  of 
little  imfortance  to  know  that  the 
Magna  Charta  was  signed  by  King 
John  at  Eunnymead,  A.  H.  1215,  if  we 
do  not  know  that  it  was  the  great 
bulwark  of  English  liberty.  The  mere 
fact  that  we  dined  yesterday  at  precisely 
twelve  o’clock  is  not  so  important  to 
the  welfare  of  our  bodies  as  the  food 
which  we  disposed  of  during  the  event. 
The  life  blood  of  a nation  is  not  nour- 
ished by  dry  facts  and  dates.  The  in- 
ward condition  of  life  and  conscious  aim 
of  mankind,  constitute  much  of  the 
reality  of  history.  It  very  often  hap- 
pens that  we  are  wont  to  consider 
events  ushered  in  by  the  thundering  of 
cannon,  the  roar  of  musketry  and  the 
bloody  carnage  of  a battle  field  as  the 
great  landmarks  of  history.  This  is  a 
mistake  ‘When  the  oak  tree  is  felled”, 
says  Carlyle,  “the  whole  forest  echoes 
with  it;  but  a hundred  acorns  are  plant- 
ed silently  by  some  unnoticed  breeze. 
Battles  and  war  tumults  which  for  the 
time  din  every  ear  and  with  joy  and 
terror  intoxicate  every  heart  pass  away 
like  tavern  brawls ; and  except  some 
few  Marathons  and  Mogartens  are  re- 
membered by  accident  not  by  desert. 
History  has  been  considered  to  be  the 
written  and  verbal  message  which  all 
mankind  delivers  to  man.  It  is  the 
communication  which  the  past  can  have 
with  the  present,  the  distant  with  what 
is  here.  “ The  perfect  man,”  says 
Carlyle,  “would  be  he  who  understood 
and  saw  and  knew  within  himself  all 
that  the  whole  family  of  Adam  had 
hitherto  been  or  done.”  Such  a person 
we  do  not  expect  to  find,  hence  we  must 
bear  with  the  imperfections  of  history. 
Let  us  read  the  premises  of  history  and 
draw  our  own  conclusions,  not  follow 
the  coloring  of  the  historian,  but  view 
fact  through  the  lens  of  our  own  minds. 
And  now  I come  to  the  question,  is  his- 
tory a science  ? My  reply  is,  yes.  A 
subject  is  said  to  have  enteretl  the 
scientific  stage  when  phenomena  are  no 
longer  isolated  experiences  but  appear 
in  connection  and  order ; when  after 
certain  antecedents  certain  consequen- 
ces are  uniformly  seen  to  follow,  and 
when  with  facts  collected  we  form  a 
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basis  by  which  we  can  in  some  degree 
lorsee  the  future.  But  we  must  ever 
remember  that  there  is  something  else 
in  history  besides  the  marvellous  and 
wonderful  that  the  true  purport  of  his- 
tory is  not  to  amuse  but  to  instruct. 
It  is  the  great  emporium  of  knowledge 
in  which  all  can  be  shareholders.  We  can 
all  sit  at  the  footstool  of  history  and 
become  learned.  In  former  days  the 
office  of  historian  belonged  in  a great 
measure  to  the  minstrel, 

‘‘The  last  of  all  the  bards  was  he 

Who  sung  of  border  chivalry.” 

But  the  history  doled  out  by  the  min- 
strel was  only  the  history  of  song.  We 
feel  however  that  we  are  now  touching 
greaters  years,  and  as  this  enquiring 
nineteenth  century  speeds  on  its  way, 
we  begin  to  study  more  and  moi-e  the 
true  philosophy  of  history.  Gibbon  be- 
lieved that  the  era  of  conquerors  had 
gone,  but  could  he  have  communed 
with  the  spirit  which  has  cried  “havoc ! 
and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war,”  during  the 
past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  he  would  have 
believed  that  such  an  era  was  only 
being  inaugurated.  The  blood  stained 
clouds  which  floated  above  Sadowa  and 
Woerth  have  scarcely  passed  away  ere 
the  heart  of  the  whole  Christian  world 
mourns  for  a royal  death  in  Zululand. 
And  now  a word  touching  the  true 
spirit  of  history.  To  me  it  v^ould  appear 
that  this  is  often  lost  sight  of.  Instead 
of  counting  the  followers  of  Mahomet 
we  should  rather  enquire  what  wns  in 
the  character  of  the  people  which  en- 
abled Mahomet  to  work  upon  them ; 
their  existing  beliefs,  their  existing 
moral  and  political  condition.  It  is  not 
enough  that  we  should  know  the 
princes  and  crown  heads  of  Europe  who 
enrolled  themselves  under  the  banner 
of  the  cross  in  the  great  movement  of 
the  crusades,  the  effect  of  this  great 
rnilitary  expedition  upon  European  ci- 
vilisation and  commerce  is  of  far  more 
paramount  importance  to  the  student  of 
real  history.  With  respect  to  methods 
of  teaching  history  let  us  take  a 
lesson  from  the  pioneers  of  Can- 
adian civilization  who  is  piercing 
the  virgin  forest  of  the  land,  first 
blazed  a large  tree  here  and  there 
in  order  that  they  might  not  lose 


their  way  in  the  interminable  mazes  of 
the  forest.  In  like  manner  let  us  be  ■ 
guided  through  the  great  labyrinth  of  ^ 
history  by  great  and  leading  facts,  for 
we  are  indeed  pioneers  pushing  our  i 
way  through  the  remote  ages  of  the  ; 

past  and  our  destination  is  that  era  ^ 
coeval  with  creation  when  the  garden  . 
of  Eden  formed  the  great  sovereignty  of  \ 
the  world  and  the  divine  right  of  \ 
kings  belonged  to  the  great  first  sub-  i 
ject  and  king  Adam.  We  should  also 
remember  that  the  reality  of  history 
consists  in  the  essence  of  biographies 
which  contain  all  the  greatness  of 
mankind — a greatness  worthy  of  our  ’ 
young  men  and  women  who  have  for 
their  object  nobility  of  character  and  a 
desire  to  lead  great  and  good  lives. 


IRELAND. 


BY  DENIS  FLORENCE  m‘CARTHY  (1847). 


They  are  dying ! they  are  dying ! where  the 
golden  corn  is  growing; 

They  are  dying  ! they  are  dying!  where  the 
crowded  herds  are  lowing; 

They  are  gasping  for  existence  where  the 
streams  ot  life  are  flowing, 

And  they  perish  of  the  plague  where  the 
breeze  of  health  is  blowing, 

God  of  justice  ! God  of  power! 

Do  we  dream?  Can  it  be, 

In  this  land,  at  this  hour. 

With  the  blossoms  on  the  tree,. 

In  the  gladsome  month  of  May, 

When  the  young  lambs  play. 

When  Nature  looks  around 
On  he]*  waking  children  now,. 

The  seed  within  the  ground. 

The  bud  upon  the  bough  ? 

Is  it  right,  is  it  fair. 

That  we  perish  of  despair 
In  this  land,  on  this  soil, 

W^here  our  destiny  is  set. 

Which  we  cultured  with  our  toil,. 

And  watered  wite  our  sweat? 

We  have  ploughed,  we  have  sown. 

But  the  crop  was  not  our  own  ; 

We  have  reaped,  but  harpy  hands 
Swept  the  harvest  from  our  lands; 

We  were  perishing  for  fgod. 

When  lo!  in  pitying  mood,' 

Our  kindly  rulers  gave 
The  fat  fluid  of  the  slave. 

While  our  corn  filled  the  manger 
Of  the  war-horse  of  the  stranger  ! 
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God  of  mercy!  must  this  last? 

Is  this  land  preordained, 

For  the  present  and  the  past 
And  the  future,  to  be  chained — 

To  be  ravaged,  to  be  drained, 

To  be  robbed,  to  be  spoiled. 

To  be  hushed,  to  be  whipt, 

' Its  soaring  pinions  dipt. 

And  its  every  effort  foiled? 

Do  our  numbers  multiply 
But  to  perish  and  to  die? 

Is  this  all  our  destiny  below. 

That  our  bodies,  as  they  rot, 

May  fertilize  the  spot 

Where  the  harvests  of  the  stranger 
grow  ? 

If  this  be,  indeed7  our  fate. 

Far,  far,  better  now,  though  late. 

That  we  seek  some  other  land  and  try  some 
other  zone ; 

The  coldest,  bleakest  shore 
Will  surely  yield  us  more 
Than  the  storehouse  of  the  stranger  that  we 
dare  not  call  our  own. 


THE  HISTEESS  IN  lEELAHD. 

It  is  no  longer  possible,  says  the  Liver- 
pool Catholic  Times,  to  deny  the  im- 
minence of  a partial  famine  in  Ireland. 
In  two  of  the  provinces  the  crops  are  so 
deficient  in  yield,  speaking  generally, 
as  to  leave  no  margin  to  the  cultivator. 
When  the  most  stricken  farmers  have 
paid  the  most  pressing  claims  upon 
them — to  do  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  export  the  greater  part  of  their  pro- 
duce— they  will  have  little  or  nothing 
left.  The  peculiar  circumstances  of  Ire- 
land must  be  borne  in  mind  whenever 
the  harvest  is  taken  into  considei’ation. 
Eour-fifths  of  the  population  live  by  and 
upon  the  land  in  the  most  direct  sense. 
A considerable  proportion  of  the  remain- 
der depend  for  subsistence  on  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  farming  class.  If,  then, 
in  ordinary  seasons,  the  cultivators  and 
their  servants  have  little  to  spare,  in 
bad  seasons  they  must  suffer  actual  dis- 
tress. What  loss  the  present  harvest 
will  entail  has  not  been  approximately 
estimated  ; but  we  can  arrive  at  a suffi- 
cient judgment  by  taking  into  consider- 
ation that  oats  are  in  poor  quantity, 
that  potatoes  have  failed  disastrously, 
that  live  stock  has  depreciated,  through 
the  disappearance  of  capital,  and  that 
the  turf,  fuel  of  the  people,  has  not  been 
saved  to  any  great  extent.  We  are  not 


suggesting  that  the  soil  has  given  less 
than  would  supply  all  the  homes  in  Ire- 
land. On  the  contrary,  in  the  very 
worst  districts  it  has  been  fruitful 
enough  to  render  every  home  comfort- 
able if  the  tillers  could  retain  the  fruits. 
But  the  crop  has  to  bear  inexorable 
charges.  The  landlord  must  have  rent, 
the  taxgatherer  his  taxes,  the  bank  its 
loans,  the  laborers  their  wages,  and  the 
household  a multitude  of  necessaries. 
Were  there  a repudiation  of  monetary 
obligations,  the  farmer  and  his  staff 
could  get  along  very  well ; but  repudia- 
tion is  impossible,  even  if  it  were  not 
immoral,  and  therefore  we  must  look  at 
the  position  when  the  farmer  has  dis- 
charged imperative  contracts  by  sending 
the  bulk  of  his  harvest  to  the  market. 
The  small  margin  he  can  hope  to  retain 
will  not  be  enough  for  his  reasonable 
wants ; and  if  that  be  so  what  will  be  the 
situation  of  the  laborers  and  the  petty 
tradesmen  in  country  towns  who  can 
onljT-  derive  a livelihood  from  rural  cus- 
tomers ? 

A little  while  ago  there  was  a mani- 
fest disinclination  in  England  to  believe 
that  the  tales  of  coming  distress  were 
not  scandalously  exaggerated.  Who 
will  take  that  line  of  argument  now  ? 
The  Irish  Government  has  had  an  official 
report  full  of  ominous  disclosures.  Mr. 
Lowther  saw  and  heard  enough  in  the 
West  to  convince  him  that  something 
should  be  done  and  at  once.  And  now 
not  only  the  Bishops,  but  nearly  eighty 
Members  of  Parliament,  have  approach- 
ed the  Ministry  with  appeals  for  help. 
Their  Lordships  say  that  a “ calamity 
has  come  upon  the  people  through  no 
fault  of  their  own,”  and  that  the  poor- 
law  system  would  be  utterly  unable,  as 
it  was  unable  during  the  great  famine, 
to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  impending 
crisis.  They  “ cheerfully  bear  testimony 
to  the  generous  conduct  of  many  land- 
lords ” towards  the  tenantry,  and  urge 
others  to  imitate  the  good  example, 
and  they  beg  public  bodies,  as  well  as 
private  individuals,  to  give  all  possible 
employment  to  the  laboring  classes. 
The  petition  of  the  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment declares  that  “ complete  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  and  the  fuel  supplj^, 
combined  with  the  absence  of  employ- 
ment, will  involve  a considerable 
number  of  the  small  farmers  and 
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laborers  in  absolute  destitution.”  IN’ever 
on  any  jirevious  occasion  did  the  Irish 
parliamentary  representatives  unite  as 
thej^  are  united  in  this  prayer  ; and  as 
the  majority  are  gentlemen  who  own 
land,  and  have  a stake  in  the  country, 
they  may  be  taken  as  having  a correct 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  alfairs.  Ur- 
gency, too,  is  imprinted  on  what  they 
and  the  Bishops  write,  and  if  there  is  a 
sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  come  to  the  rescue,  the  neces- 
sary steps  should  be  taken  without 
delay. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  remedy,  the 
memorialists  leave  no  room  for  misap- 
prehension. The  Bishops  “ suggest 
that  some  scheme  of  public  employment 
which  would  at  ouce  relieve  the  pressing 
wants  of  the  people,  and  be  productive 
of  permanent  benefit,  should  be'promptly 
devised  and  carried  out  through  the 
country — such  scheme  to  embrace  ar- 
terial drainage,  the  reclamation  of  waste 
lands,  the  construction  of  earthworks  for 
trams  and  railways,  the  plantation  of 
mountain  and  marshy  districts,  as  well 
as  the  ir^rovement  of  tenants’  dwell- 
ings.” There  is  a statesmanlike  pro- 
posal. The  Members  of  Parliament  be- 
lieve the  mitigation  of  the  calamity,  if 
notits  prevention,  “can  be  best  done 
by  affording  assistance  to  works  of  a 
permanent  and  useful  character.”  Lord 
Beaconsfield  was  studiedly  cautious  at 
the  Lord  Mayor’s  Banquet  in  his  allu- 
sion to  the  subject,  and  the  “ substantial 
embodiment”  of  English  sympathy 
which  he  promised  is  not  very  definite. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  say,  however,  that 
if  the  Premier  means  eleemosynary 
charity  he  will  have  to  correct  his  in- 
ten  tiop.  The  famine  of  1841  was  re- 

lieved in  that  way,  and  the  result  was 
to  let  a million  creatures  die,  to  abso- 
lutely waste  an  enormous  amount  of 
money,  and  to  pauperise  a nation. 
There  must  be  no  repetition  of  such  a 
huge  blunder  as  the  employment  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  at  nominal 
and  wretchedly  inadequate  wages,  to 
build  mounds  and  pull  them  down  again, 
to  construct  forts  and  level  them,  to 
make  roads  to  nowhere,  and  to  perform 
other  equally  ridiculous  feats.  There  is 
plenty  of  profitable  mid  productive  work 
to  be  done,  and  the'  Bishops  indicate  it. 
The  Times  says  Ireland  is  over-populat^ 


ed.  But  there  is  an  aggregrate  of  five 
millions  of  acres  yielding  nothing,  and 
offering  a good  per  centage  to  the 
reclaimer.  Why  should  these  acres  re- 
main bari’en  in  a country  where  every 
inch  will  grow  its  blades  ? Arterial 
drainage  is  required  on  many  more 
millions  of  acres,  and  has  not  been  done 
hitherto  because  some  landlords  want 
the  requisite  enterprise  and  others  the 
requisite  capital.  The  Government  is 
expected  to  find  money  for  whatever 
may  be  undertaken,  but  only  as  a loan 
certain  of  repayment.  Ro  one  asks  for 
any  help  savouring  of  mendicancy.  It 
is  the  duty  of  a Government  to  protect 
its  people  from  famine,  as  it  would  from 
a hostile  invasion,  and  questions  of  po- 
litical economy  so-called  ought  not  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  preserving  lives. 
But  it  is  on  the  strictest  principles  of 
political  economy  that  our  Government 
is  now  solicited  to  take  precautionary 
measures  in  Ireland.  Whatever  is 
spent  prudently,  as  the  farmer  or  mer- 
chant spends  his  gold- — that  is  to  say, 
whatever  outlay  is  directed  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  land — will  come  back 
again,  every  penny,  with  full  interest  j 
not  only  so  but  it  will  materially  increase 
the  area  of  production  and  the  wealth 
of  the  country,  and  as  a consequence 
lessen  the  chances  of  those  hitherto 
constantly  recurring  famines.  For  its 
own  sake  the  Government  ought  to  be 
bold  and  practical.  Ireland  is  the  one 
country  in  Europe  which  has  had  a 
famine  every  quarter  of  a century  for 
upwards  of  a hundred  years  past,  and 
it  is  futile  to  even  hint  that  laws  and 
systems  are  free  from  the  blame. 


Eire  tries  iron,  and  temj)tation  tries- 
a just  man. — Thomas  aKempis. 

Man  has  three  friends  in  this  world ; — 
how  do  they  conduct  themselves  in  the 
hour  of  death,  when  God  summons  him 
before  his  tribunal  ? Money,  his  best 
friend,  leaves  him  first,  and  goes  not 
with  him.  His  relations  and  friends  ac- 
company him  to  the  threshold  of  the 
grave,  and  then  return  to  their  homes. 
The  third,  which  he  often  forgot  during 
his  life,  are  his  good  works.  They  alone 
accompany  him  to  the  throne  of  the 
judge — they  go  before, — speak,  and  ob- 
tain mercy  and  pardon  for  him. 
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The  events  of  the  past  fevir  months  in  Ireland  not  less  than  the  impending  disasters  with  which  the  people  are  menacecf, 
have  settled  effectually  the  question  of  leadership  so  strongly  agitated  during  the  latter  days  of  the  late  Isaac  Butt,  and 
present  the  Irish  people,  at  home  and  abroad,  recognize  as  their  foremost  champion  and  spokesman,  Charles  Stewart  Par- 
nell, the  popularly  elected  member  from  Meath,  who  now  holds  a position  in  the  esteem  and  affection  of  his  fellow-country- 
men second  only  to  that  occupied  by  the  great  O’Connell  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame  and  power. 

Mr.  Parnell  enjoys  the  singular  advantage  of  being  a genuine  Hibernian  Irish-American.  Born  on  the  “old  sod,”  he- 
has  in  his  veins  some  of  the  best  blood  of  the  American  Revolutionary  era.  He  belongs  to  a distinguished  Wicklow  fami- 
ly, who  have  for  generations  been  identified  with  the  struggle  for  Irish  independence.  His  grandfather.  Sir  John  Parnell, 
was  Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  previous  to  the  passage  of  the  “ Act  of  Union,”  and  to  the  last  opposed  that 
iniquitous  barter  of  the  liberti  s of  Ireland.  His  father,  John  Henry  Parnell,  during  life,  frrllowed  in  the  parental  footsteps,., 
and  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  respected  land-owners  In  the  county  of  Wicklow.  His  mother  (who  still  lives)  was- 
Miss  I 'elia  Tudor  Stewart,  daughter  of  Admiral  (Jharles  Stewart,  who  in  1815  commanded  the  United  States  frigate  “ Con- 
stitution ” when  she  captured  the  British  war-ships  “Cyane”  and  “ Levant.”  Admiral  Stewart,  in  the  historic  “Old 
Iron.sides,”  met  England  and  defeated  her  on  the  ocean  when  the  “ Mistress  of  the  Sea”  least  of  all  expected  a defeat,  es- 
pecially at  the  hands  of  a Yankee  sailor.  We  need  hardly  say  that  the  public  cour.se  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  the  leUers  of  his 
talented  sisters  on  the  Irish  question,  show  that  the  old  fire  has  > ot  smouldered  in  the  descendants  of  the  gallant  admiral. 

Mr.  Parnell  was  born  in  1846,  at  Avondale,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  Ireland,  and  was  educated  at  Magdalene  Cobege,  Cam- 
bridge, England.  He  was  little  more  than  of  age  on  his  initiation  into  Irish  politics  ; but,  from  the  first,  he  took  the  popular 
.side,  and  has  never  wavered  in  his  allegiance  to  the  cause  ofthe  people  “ Honest  John  Martin  ” could  not  have  a better 
successor  than  Charles  Stewart  Parnell.  In  the  House  of  Commons  he  is  the  man  most  /eared  hatedhy  the  bigoted 

Toiy  majority,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  commands  the  respect  even  of  tho.se  who  differ  with  him,  and  has  compelled  the. 
prejudiced  press  of  England  to  acknowledge  his  merit.  Asa  land-owner,  he  practises  conscientiously  the  doctrines  he 
preaches.  He  has  several  estates  in  Ireland,  one  of  them,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  being  regarded  as  the  model  estate  of 
the  neighborhood.  Mr.  Parnell  has  several  times  visited  America,  where  his  mother  and  sisters  at  present  reside. — Irish- 
A merican. 

***  Mr.  Parnell  sailed  from  Queenstown  on  the  20th  December,  for  the  United  States,  where  we  feel  sure  he  wi^j  meet 
with  a reception  worthy  of  him.  When  it  was  announced  that  he  intended  visiting  America,  the  St.  Patrick’s  Society  of  this- 
city  sent  him  an  invitation  to  visit  Montreal,  By  letter  written  from  Avondale,  Co.  Wicklow,  about  a week  before  he  left 
Ireland,  Mr.  Parnell  signifies  the  “ great  pleasure  it  will  give  him  to  visit  Montreal,  if  possible,  and  lecture  there  under 
»he  auspices  of  the  St.  Patrick’s  Society.” — Ed. 
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Action  is  being  taken  in  the  principal 
cities  in  the  United  States,  to  raise 
funds  to  relieve  the  distressed  in  Ire- 
land. JSTew  York  merchants  intend 
chartering  a vessel,  as  was  done  before 
in  ’47,  to  convey  provisions,  &c.  Balti- 
more has  been  divided  into  districts  for 
collection  purposes  : the  “ Knights  of 
St.  Patrick”  of  the  latter  city  appro- 
priated $300  for  the  relief  fund.  San 
Francisco  is  also  coming  to  the  front. 
The  “ Knights  of  St.  Pati-ick  ” of  that 
city,  invited  representatives  of  other 
societies  which  was  heartily  responded 
to,  and  committees  were  struck  to  pre- 
pare suitable  addresses  to  the  people  of 
the  State  at  large,  on  the  necessity  of  at 
once  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  famine 
threatened  districts  of  Ireland.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  “ Knights  of  St. 
Patrick  $500  was  set  apart  from  the 
funds  of  the  Society  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Irish  Eelief  Fund,  and  an  address  of 
the  Irish  National  Land  League  and 
Eelief  Association  of  San  Francisco,  has 
been  sent  to  the  societies  and  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  State,  that  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  cause. 

The  Dioceses  of  Detroit  and  Cleve- 
land have  already  remitted  to  Ireland 
over  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  between 
them. 

MASS  MEETING  IN  ST.  LOUIS. 

The  mass  meeting  to  consider  the 
condition  of  Ireland  and  devise  means 
to  aid  the  suffering  peasantry  of  that 
country  was  an  immense  affair  and  was 
attended  b}^  citizens  of  all  nationalities. 
The  Irish-born  citizens  of  St.  Louis 
turned  out  in  great  numbers,  and  sev- 
eral of  their  civic  societies  were  present 
in  regalia,  with  music  and  banners. 
Peter  L.  Foy  presided,  assisted  by  about 
three  hundred  vice-presidents,  selected 
from  among  the  most  prominent  and 
influential  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  irrespect- 
ive of  creed  and  nationality. 

The  speakers  were  President  Foy, 
Colonel  Dan  Morrison,  ex-Lieutenant- 
Governor  Chas.  P.  Johnson,  Father 
O’Eeilly,  Joseph  Pulitzer,  Colonel  A.  W. 
Slay  bach,  William  L.  Darcey,  D.  H. 
MacAdam  and  Samuel  Brskine. 


The  political  condition  of  Ireland  was 
generally  ignored  by  the  speakers,  spe- 
cial attention  being  paid  to  the  suffer- 
ings and  want  of  the  people  and  the 
hardships  arising  from  land  laws  and 
the  exactions  of  arbitrary  landlords. 

Eesolutions  were  submitted  and  unan- 
imously adopted,  declaring  that  the 
citizens  of  St.  Louis  extend  to  the 
suffering  people  of  Ireland  their  earnest 
sympathy  and  commiseration,  deploring 
the  evils  which  affect  them,  but  more 
still  the  causes  which  make  these  evils 
possible  and  periodical,  holding  that  all 
legitimate  government  should  be  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  deprecating  and  denouncing  the 
violation  of  every  principle  of  law 
which  makes  the  government  of  Ireland 
a government  of  Englishmen,  by  Eng- 
lishmen and  for  Englishmen,  and  declar- 
ing that  the  first  duty  of  the  goverment 
is  the  protection  of  life,  liberty  and 
property,  and  grieving  that  many  in- 
stances of  English  rule  in  Ireland  seem 
to  be  a system  of  extirpation,  oppres- 
sion and  robbery ; holding  as  a funda- 
mental principle  of  popular  rights 
that  the  land  of  every  nation  belong  to 
the  people  thereof  and,  considering  the 
enormous  accumulation  of  land  in  the 
hands  of  a few  individuals,  who  have 
proved  stumbling  blocks  to  Irish  pros- 
perity,  and  an  outrage  on  the  people, 
making  justice  herself  fret  in  the  trap-  j 
pings  of  law.  - | 

The  closing  resolutions  were  as  fol-  | 
lows  : — I 

“ Eesolved,  That  a peasant  proprie-  j 
tary  being  the  only  stable  foundation  of  j 
national  peace  and  prosperity,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Government  in  Ireland  to 
assert  the  right  of  eminent  domain  and 
place  the  comfort  of  a home  within  the 
reach  of  Irish  frugality,  industry  and 
economy.  I 

Eesolved,  That  the  failure  on  the  j 
part  of  the  English  Government  to  I 
correct  the  evils  of  the  present  land 
tenure  system  places  it  in  the  attitude 
of  hearing  the  appeal  of  a troubled  and  j 
agonized  people  and  shutting  the  ears 
of  justice  and  mercy  against  their  voices; 
that  it  incurs  the  guilt  of  inciting 
rebellion  and  the  shedding  of  blood,  by  f 
leaving  no  other  alternative  but  resist-  j| 
ance  to  iniquitous  laws  or  servile  sul>^  i 
mission  to  intolerable  wrongs.  I 
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“ Eesolved,  That  while  thus  holding 
the  Government  responsible  for  all  the 
distress  in  Ireland,  yet  counselling 
peaceful  methods  of  reform,  we  claim 
the  humble  privilege  of  feeding  our 
brethren  whom  English  laws  have  made 
hungry,  of  clothing  a brave  people 
whom  English  rapacity  has  left  naked  ; 
and  of  saving  to  country  and  hope  a 
people,  a race,  which  English  indiffer- 
epce  abandons  to  die. 

“ Eesolved,  That  we  make  this 
expression  of  our  feelings  and  purposes 
by  transmitting  these  resolutions  to  the 
people  and  press  of  Ireland.” 

The  “Knights  of  St.  Patrick”  have 
given  $500  lor  the  benefit  of  the  Irish 
peasantry. 

ACTION  OF  BISHOP  CHATARD. 

The  Eight  Eev.  Dr.  Chatard,  Bishop 
of  Vincennes,  Ind.,  has  issued  the  follow- 
ing circular,  in  regard  to  the  distress  in 
Ireland  : — 

“Authentic  information  has  reached 
us  telling  of  the  great  distress,  and  even 
of  threatened  famine  in  Ireland  ; that 
the  English  Premier  himself  has  ex- 
pressed his  solicitude  for  the  welfare 
of  the  population,  and  has  promised  that 
the  deficiency  in  fuel  shall  be  met  by  the 
Government  sending  to  the  distressed 
districts  coal  to  be  sold  at  cost  prices. 
This  state  of  things,  dearly  beloved 
brethren,  calls  for  the  earnest  attention 
Rnd  charitable  aid  of  all  throughout  the 
world,  who,  like  ourselves,  have  been 
benefitted  by  the  emigration  of  the  Irish 
race.  To  a great  extent  they  have  been, 
heralds  of  the  faith  to  to  us  here;  ’tis 
they  who,  in  great  part,  have  buiit  up 
our  churches,  schools,  and  charitable 
institutions  ; they  share  with  us  alike 
the  happiness  of  our  faith  and  the  trials 
of  our  religion.  ’Tis,  therefore,  most  meet 
in  us,  especially  as  so  many  of  those 
whom  I address  first  saw  light  on  the 
emerald  soil  of  Ireland,  to  go  to  the  aid 
of  our  brethren  in  the  faith, — ^there 
where  they  have  nourished  that  faith, 
kept  the  light  ever  burning  amid  the 
storm, — sufiered  for  it  with  a constancy 
that  the  whole  world  admires ; and  this 
is  all  the  more,  because  the  poverty 
with  which  the  people  of  Ireland  are 
stricken  has  no  dishonorable  origin  ; it 
came  from  attachment  to  the  noblest  of 


causes — the  saving  faith  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Let  us  then,  one  and  all, 
give  cheerfully  to  relieve  the  distress 
so  great  at  present,  and  to  be  greater 
still  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
Winter.  We  appoint  Sunday,  the  7th 
of  December,  as  the  day  for  a general 
collection  in  the  churches  of  the  diocese 
for  the  purpose,  as  early  aid  will  be 
most  useful. 

“t  Francis  Silas, 
“Bishop  of  Vincennes.” 

ACTION  IN  CONGRESS. 

In  the  House  of  Eepresentatives, 
the  following  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced : — 

Mr.  Gillette,  of  Iowa,  introduced  the 
following  joint  resolution  : — 

“Eesolved,  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Eepresentatives  : 

“First,  That  we  cordially  sympathize 
with  the  people  of  Ireland  in  their 
present  alarming  condition  from  threat- 
ened famine,  and  in  their  efforts  to  ob- 
tain relief  from  the  oppressive  landlord 
system. 

“Second,  That  we  request  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  to  commu- 
nicate to  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
our  hope  that  some  just  arrangement 
may  be  early  made  by  which  the  Irish 
peasants  may  become  the  owners  of  the 
soil  they  cultivate.” 

Mr.  Frost,  of  Missouri,  introduced 
the  following  joint  resolution,  which 
was  referred  ; 

“ Whereas,  It  appear  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  are  seriously  threatened 
wish  the  horrors  of  famine ; and 

“ Whereas,  The  destitution  and  suffer- 
ing that  are  now  prevailing  and  that 
are  likely  to  increase,  are  in  a great 
measure  due  to  the  system  of  land 
tenure  which  obtains  in  that  unfortunate 
country  ; therefore, 

“ Eesolved,  By  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Eepresentatives,  That  Congress  views 
with  the  most  earnest  and  heartfelt 
sympathy  the  elforts  now  being  made 
by  patriotic  Irishmen  to  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  their  beloved  country,  and 
extends  to  the  Irish  people  its  sincere 
wish  for  their  success  in  their  endeav- 
ors to  obtain  for  themselves  and  their 
posterity  the  inestimable  boon  of  equal 
laws  and  self-government.” 
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CONGRESSIONAL  CONTRIRUTIONS  FOR  THE 
IRISH  PEOPLE. 

A contributioK  list  for  the  relief  of 
the  sutfei  ers  fi  om  famine  in  Ireland  was 
started  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  December  9th  by  Mr.  Kenna,  of 
West  Virginia.  In  less  than  one  hour 
after  the  list  was  piesented  seventy 
Congressmen  had  signed  it,  each  contri- 
buting $5.  Mr.  Kenna  expects  to  obtain 
the  name  of  every  other  member,  and 
thus  realise  about  $1,500. 

COLLECTION  IN  BUFFALO,  N.Y. 

We  take  the  following  appeal 
from  the  Buffalo  Catholic  Union,  of  Dec. 
11;  — 

^^Editor  Catholic  Union  : 

‘‘Although  we  have  received  no 
particular  private  information  relating 
to  the  povei-ty  and  sad  want  and  even 
danger  of  famine  in  Ireland,  and  no 
special  appeals  have  been  made  to  us, 
yet  from  the  public  press  of  Ireland  and 
our  ovvn  country,  we  cannot  doubt  that 
the  condition  of  Ireland  is  such  as  to 
justify  an  appeal  to  tne  charity  of  our 
people  in  behalf  of  a land  and  a people 
that  have  so  many  claims  and  titles  on 
our  sympathy  and  respect.  We  request 
you,  theiefore,  kindly,  to  open  in  the 
columns  of  the  Catholic  Union  a subscrip- 
tion list,  the  proceeds  of  which  we  will 
undertake  to  distribute  to  the  most 
needy  districts  and  shall  have  acknow- 
ledgments of  the  same  through  the 
paper.  This  plan  has  been  deemed 
the  best  under  the  circumstances,  as  it 
will  afford  to  all  desirous  of  relieving 
the  pi  esent  distress  in  Ireland  an  easy 
channel  for  their  charities,  and  will  not 
preclude  the  adoption  of  other  measures 
should  the  emergency  call  for  them,  for 
it  is  well  understood  that  the  Catholics 
of  America  will  not  suffer  their  brethren 
and  kinsfolk  in  the  old  country  to  die 
of  starvation  while  they  have  a dollar 
to  share  with  them. 

“t  S.  V.  Ryan, 
“Bishop  of  Buffalo.” 

MASS  meeting  in  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Never  was  a nobler  response  made  to 
the  appeal  of  an  oppressed  and  strugg- 
ling people  than  the  answer  given  by 
the  people  of  Chicago,  assembled  in 


McCormick  Hall,  on  Dec.  1st,  to  the 
question  as  to  whether  America  sympa- 
thized with  Ireland  in  her  demand  for 
equal  laws  and  prompt  justice  to  her 
agricultural  classes,  now  trembling  on 
the  verge  of  famine,  because  of  the 
ruinous  system  of  land  tenure  which 
grinds  them  to  the  earth.  Five  thous- 
and citizens  filled  the  hall.  The  plat- 
form was  tilled  with  vice-presidents,  to 
the  number  of  nearly  three  hundred,, 
who  represented  every  possible  intei’est 
of  which  the  city  boasts.  There  were 
many  of  the  foremost  citizens  of  the 
State  among  the  number  crowded 
around  the  chair.  In  fact,  nearly  every- 
body in  the  city  in  the  slightest  degree 
prominent  in  ^Hiblic  matters  or  in  busi- 
ness concerns  was  present. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
W.  P.  Rend,  who,  in  a few  words,  stated 
that  Hon.  Thomas  Hoyne  had  been 
chosen  chairman  of  the  assemblage, 
Spij-ited  addresses  on  the  question  of  the 
hour  were  then  made  by  Lieut. -Gov. 
Shei’man,  Hon.  Leonard  Swett,  Hon.  W. 
J.  Hynes,  Hon.  S.  M.  Moore,  Judge 
Thos.  A.  Moran,  General  Martin  Beem, 
and  others.  An  address  was  adopted  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  directing 
the  attention  of  the  American  public, 
without  distinction  of  race,  creed  or 
party,  to  the  agitation  which  is  now 
progressing  in  Ireland, — having  in  view 
the  reform  of  the  existing  land  laws, — 
under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Stewart 
Parnell,  M.  P.,  supported  by  many  of 
the  ablest  and  most  patriotic  men  in  . 
that  island,  as  well  as  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  Irish  people. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also 
carried  unanimously  : — 

“ Resolved,  That  we  extend  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  our  earnest  sympathy 
in  their  struggles  to  obtain  such  a re- 
form of  the  land  laws  of  their  country  as 
will  enable  them  to  become  purchasers 
at  a fair  valuation  of  the  soil  they  culti- 
vate, and  on  the  products  of  which  they 
are  of  necessity  dependent  for  food  to 
sustain  life. 

“ Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  this 
meeting  be  authorized  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  citizens  who  shall  consti- 
tute a committee  on  finance,  empowered 
to  solicit  and  receive  subscriptions  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  legitimate 
agitation,  and,  if  circumstances  demand- 
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irjgit  should  arise,  to  relieve  the  distress 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  that  said  finance 
oommittee  shall  have  power  to  fill  va- 
oancies,  and,  if  they  see  fit,  add  to  their 
num  her. 

The  following  telegram  was  directed 
to  be  sent  at  once  over  the  cable  to  Mr. 
Parnell : — 

“ Chicago,  Dec.  1. 

To  the  Freeman’s  Journal,  Dublin, 
Ireland,  for  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  gnd 
the  Irish  Nation : Chicago,  in  the 

largest  mass  meeting  ever  held  here, 
addressed  by  the  Governor,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Judges  and  leading  citizens, 
sends  you  hearty  greeting.  Continue 
your  patriotic  efforts.  We  pledge  you 
and  Ireland  our  sympathy  and  sujoport. 

' “ Thomas  Hoyne, 

Chairman.” 


THE  lEISH  HIEEAECHY  ON 
THE  LAND  QUESTION. 


At  the  great  land  meeting  at  Ballin- 
asloe,  attended  by  thousands,  letters 
were  read  fj'om  the  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Mac- 
Hale,  Archbishop  of  Tuam;  the  Eight 
Eev.  Dr.  Duggan,  Bishop  of  Clonfert, 
and  the  Eight  Eev.  Dr.  Gillooly,  Bishop 
of  Elphin,  all  apj)roving  of  the  land 
movement. 

The  Most  Eev.  Archbishop  MacHale 
wrote  : 

“ In  pressing  our  claims  to  relief  we 
must  not  be  considered  mendicants 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  our  haughty 
neighbors,  neither  should  we  be  called 
upon  to  display  our  gratitude  before  a 
single  favor  is  conferred  upon  us.  Eather 
let  us  be  looked  upon  as  a nation  justly 
claiming  a portion  of  the  taxes  of  our 
own  country  which,  by  a process  of  fin- 
ancial jugglery  unknown  to  honest  men, 
are  annually  transferred  to  the  British 
exchequer  instead  of  having  been  em- 
ployed for  national  purposes  at  home, 
such  as,  at  the  present  moment,  the  re- 
lief of  impending  want,  the  reclamation 
of  waste  lands,  arterial  drainage,  and 
the  construction  of  railroads  in  remote 
districts.  By  all  means  let  the  people 
be  rooted  in  the  soil  of  their  native 
land  ; let  their  pecuniary  relations  with 
their  landlords  be  decided  by  periodical 


valuation ; let  those  and  similar  well- 
digested  projects  be  demanded  with 
vigor  and  earnestness,  by  means  of  a 
constitutional  and  healthy  organization 
of  the  political  power  of  the  people,  with 
a view  of  realizing  those  social  bless- 
ings. Let  energy,  activity,  and  the  old 
principle,  so  unjustly  censured  by  dis- 
honest and  crafty  politicians,  of  inde- 
pendent opposition  to  all  British  parties 
bjT-  Irish  members  of  Parliament,  be  vi- 
gorously required  of  their  as  a condition 
to  senatorial  honors  by  their  constitu- 
ents at  the  apjiroaching  general  election, 
and  the  disorganization,  recently  wit- 
nessed with  pain,  of  what  should  be  a 
comjiact  body  will  no  longer  dishonor 
our  countiy  in  a foreign  legislature.  At 
the  same  time  Irishmen  must  never 
forget  that  without  their  own  indepen- 
dent Parliament  the  people  of  this  land 
must  ever  remain  the  slaves  of  their 
powerful  neighbors.” 

The  Ei^ht  Eev.  Dr.  Gillooly  wrote : — 

“ In  substance  and  almost  in  terms 
your  first  resolutions  coincide  with 
those  which  were  lately  adopted  by  the 
Bishops  of  Ireland  and  presented  to  the 
Irish  Government  by  a deputation  of 
which  I had  the  honor  to  be  a member. 
History  attests,  and  our  own  exper- 
ience proves,  that  if  the  mass  of  the 
people,  especially  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  are  not  treated  with  justice  and  hu- 
manity bythe  upper  classes,  if  their  rights 
are  not  acknowledged  and  protected  by 
the  Legislature,  the  result  must  be, 
sooner  or  later,  discontent  and  hatred, 
ending  in  social  disruption  and  misery. 
It  is  therefore  the  interest  as  well  as 
the  duty  of  all  classes,  without  distinc- 
tion of  creed,  to  bring  about  speedily 
a peaceful,  constitutional  change  in  our 
laws,  and  especially  our  land  laws, 
which  will  give  full  security  to  the  occu- 
pier and  tiller  of  the  soil  and  allow  him 
to  bestow  on  it  his  toil  and  capital,  so  as 
to  derive  from  it  an  adequate  support. 
That  change  can  be  effected  in  one  of 
two  ways,  both  of  them  already  familiar 
to  the  public ; Either  by  allowing  or 
helping  the  tenant  to  become  the  owner 
of  the  land  he  occupies,  or  by  securing 
him  in  its  tenancy  at  an  equitable  rent. 
That  su^h  a change  depends  on  the  will 
of  Parliament  is  admitted  by  all ; and  it 
is  my  conviction  that  if  it  were  earnestly 
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and  perseveringly  demanded  by  the 
people  and  their  united  representatives 
it  would  be  soon  granted  by  Parlia- 
ment.” 

The  Eight  Eev.  Dr.  Duggan  wrote  : — 

I cordially  approve  of  your  meet- 
ing as  a means  of  indicating  to  the 
Government  that  their  primary  duty  is 
to  utilize  the  resources  of  the  country 
to  save  the  lives  of  the  people.  The 
people  need  not  ask  eleemosynary  aid 
from  private  or  public  resources.  They 
are  willing  to  earn  the  wages  of  honest 
work.  The  Government  has  now  a 
grand  opportunity  of  renovating  the 
face  of  the  country  by  inaugurating  a 
system  of  reproductive  operations  that 
will  not  cost  the  State  one  penny,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  they  will  profit  the 
owners  and  occupiers  of  land  and  in- 
crease the  revenues  of  the  exchequer. 
Now  is  the  hour  for  bold  and  wise  states- 
manship. Will  the  present  Government 
grasp  the  opportunity  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  solid  industry  in  this  coun- 
try, and  thus  dry  up  the  sources  of  agra- 
rian discontent?  Why  those  cycles  of 
famine  in  Ireland?  There  are  millions 
of  waste,  but  reclaimabie,  lands.  Why 
not  reclaim  them,  and  settle  upon  them 
an  industrious  peasant  proprietary  ? 
Why  not  aid  in  developing  our  utterly 
inadequate  railway  system  ? Why  not 
give  facilities  to  the  tenants  to  thorough- 
ly drain  and  improve  their  holdings  and 
habitations  ? In  England  the  owners  of 
land  do  all  this.  In  the  present  state  of 
the  law  fully  90  per  cent,  of  the  tenants 
are  excluded  from  borrowing  from  the 
Board  of  Works.  None  can  borrow  but 
landlords  and  tenants  with  a lease  of 
forty  years  unexpired,  and  no  less  than 
£100  can  be  obtained  on  loan.  Why  not 
improve  the  harbors  about  the  coasts  ? 
To  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these 
periodical  famines  the  land  system  re- 
quires a radical  change  ; hence  the  ten- 
ants must  be  rooted  in  the  soil  as  the 
prelude  of  a large  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  peasant  proprietors.  All  these 
beneficial  reforms  can  be  attained  by 
peaceable  agitation  within  the  lines  of 
the  constitution  by  energetic  action  on 
the  part  of  our  representatives.  Much 
has  been  already  gained,  and  more,  in- 
cluding Home  Eule,  will  be  attained  if 
the  constituencies  be  true  to  their  own 


grave  responsibilities.  The  policy  of 
inaction  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance- 
and  found  wanting.” 


THE  BISHOP  OF  SALFOED  ON 
lEISH  POLITICS. 


At  a m eeting  of  Irish  electors  at  Sal- 
ford at  which  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  at- 
tended, the  Bishop  of  Salford  wrote  an 
admirable  letter,  in  reply  to  an  invita- 
tion. His  Lordship  said  that  even  were 
it  his  habit  to  take  part  in  purely  politi- 
cal gatherings,  he  would  be  unable  to  do 
so  on  that  evening  because  of  another 
engagement,  and  added,  “ I may  say, 
however,  that  I entirely  approve  of 
Irish  electors  in  England  meeting  to- 
gether to  take  counsel  as  to  how  they 
may  best  promote  the  interests  of  Ire- 
land. It  is  natural  and  right  that  you 
should  do  this.  You  can  trust  neither 
cf  the  great  political  parties  in  England 
to  do  full  justice  to  Ireland’s  legitimate 
claims.  When  I observe  that  the  great 
Imperial  measures  of  reform  for  Ireland 
had  been  almost,  indeed  always,  results 
of  long  sustained  Irish  agitation,  and 
that  they  had  been  passed  sometimes  by 
one  party  and  sometimes  by  the  other‘ 
I am  bound  to  confess  that  England  of- 
fers to  Ireland  the  strongest  justification 
for  a policy  of  agitation,  while  at  tho 
same  time  she  seems  to  bid  you  main- 
tain an  attitude  of  political  independence 
and  to  work  with  whichever  party  is  at 
the  time  prepared  to  serve  you  best;  to- 
day it  will  be  with  one  party,  to-morrow 
it  may  be  with  another.  Of  one  thing  I 
feel  well  assured — that  whatever  be  the 
political  course  which  the  Irish  Catho- 
lics of  Salford  and  Manchester  may 
adopt,  their  cry  will  always  be  for  God 
and  country.  They  will  never  stand  on 
the  modern  revolutionary  platform 
which  ignores  the  laws  of  God  and  the 
paramount  duty  and  obedience  we  owe 
to  the  religion  which  God  Himself  has 
revealed  and  established.” 


But  tell  me,”  said  the  Willow  to  the 
Thorn,  “why  art  thou  so  covetous  of 
the  clothes  of  those  who  pass  by  ? Of 
what  use  can  they  be  to  thee  ?”  “ None 
whatever”  replied  the  envious  Thorn,  “I 
have  no  desire  to  take  them ; I only  want 
to  tear  them.” 
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INDIAN  LYRICS. 

Y. 

HYMN  OF  THE  DAKOTAHS. 


O 1 Thou  whose  vast  pavilion  stands. 
Unseen  by  Indian  eyes. 

Among  Lake  Huron’s  lone  ie-lands. 

Or  in  the  sunset  skies  ; 

Thy  vapoury  banners  are  unfurled 
Above  the  mountains  blue. 

Thou  lookest  on  this  fleeting  world — 
Immortal  Manitou  ! 

We  have  the  Sacred  dance  at  spring. 
And  then  the  Feast  of  Flowers, 

The  solemn  First-fruit  offering. 

And  thanks  in  harvest  hours. 

Each  fall,  we  hold  the  Virgin  feasts. 

Our  souls  and  bodies  cleanse. 

And  still  the  prophets  and  the  priests 
The  Holy  fire  dispense. 

God  of  the  Light! — who  never  tires. 

Thy  living  rays  are  good. 

Sent  from  thy  lambent  Council-fires 
To  gladden  lake  and  wood. 

O I give  full  crops — and  o’er  the  foe 
And  in  the  chase — success; 

O I guide  us  in  the  drifting  snow 
And  in  the  Wilderness. 

God  of  the  Winds  I whose  misty  form 
Is  seen  in  floating  cloud, 

Before  the  pinions  of  thy  storm 
The  lofty  pine  hath  bowed. 

The  flash  that  leaves  yon  airy  halls 
Bears  mandates  from  thy  throne. 
We  hear  j^iy  voice  in  waterfalls 
And  in  the  thunder’s  tone. 

God  of  the  Rains  ! thy  summer  showers 
Refresh  our  native  maize. 

And  change  to  fruit  the  forest  flowers 
And  cool  the  sultry  days. 

God  of  the  Night!  whose  golden  bow 
Is  hung  upon  a cloud, 

O’er  all— thy  shadows  softly  flow 
And  wake  the  starry  crowd. 

God  of  the  wild  and  gloomy  wood, 
Accept  our  autumn  fast. 

Whose  Rod  before  our  father’s  stood  — 
Great  Spirit  of  the  Past. 

God  of  the  Future  ! we  beseech 
That  after  death,  be  found 
The  road  by  which  our  souls  may  reach 
The  Happy  Hunting  ground. 

Montreal.  H.J.  K. 


Note. — The  above  Lyric  and  No.  3 of  the  series,  with 
three  or  four  to  follow — revised  and  slightly  improved— were 
published  by  the  writer  some  years  ago  in  the  Literary  Gar- 
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Circulating  Libraries. — These  va- 
luable repositories  of  literature  are  not 
of  modern  invention.  The  first  collec- 
tions consisted  of  religious  works  alone, 
and  were  lent  out  gratuitously.  Hence 
the  proof,  that  the  much  maligned  Ca- 
tholic Church  and  her  religious,  spared 
no  pains  to  inculcate  religion  and  awaken 
the  intellectual  powers  of  man  : at  the 
lowest  possible  figure — zero. 

Pamphilus  was  a Presbyter  of  Cses- 
aria,  and  lived  A.  D.  294.  In  this  dis- 
tinguished person  were  united  the  philo- 
sopher and  the  Christian.  Born  of  a 
very  eminent  family,  and  large  foi’tune, 
he  might  have  aspired  to  the  highest 
honors  of  this  world  ; but,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  withdrew  himself  from  those 
flattering  prospects,  and  spent  his  whole 
life  in  acts  of  the  most  disinterested 
benevolence. 

His  unfeigned  regard  and  veneration 
for  the  Holy  Scriptures  were  as  remark- 
able as  his  unwearied  application  in 
whatever  he  undertook.  Being  a great 
encourager  of  learning  and  piety,  he  not 
only  lent  books  to  read  (especially 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures),  but 
when  he  found  persons  well  disposed, 
made  them  presents  of  his  manuscripts, 
some  of  which  were  transcribed  with 
the  greatest  accuracy  by  his  own  hand. 
He  founded  a library,  at  Caesaria,  which, 
according  to  Isidore  of  Seville,  contain- 
ed 30,000  vols.  The  collection  was 
formed  merely  for  the  good  and  use  of 
the  church.  After  this  talk  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  inculcating  ignorance ; 
and  keeping  her  children  in  the  back- 
ground from  the  light  of  knowledge. 
Another  author  also  authenticates  the 
existence  of  this  library;  and  St.  Jerome 
particularly  mentioned  his  collecting 
books  for  the  purpose  of  lending  them 
to  read ; and  by  the  bye,  Hr.  Adam 
Clarke,  whom  none  will  suspect  of  Ca- 
tholicity, or  leanings  thereto,  remarks 
“ this  is,  if  I mistake  not,  the  first  no- 
tice we  have  of  a circulating  library.” 
The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a good 
circulating  library,  are  too  numerous,  as 
well  as  too  obvious,  to  need  any  com- 
ment. 

Origin  of  Poetry  in  General. — 
History  informs  us  Poetry  began  with 
the  shepherds,  whose  god  was  Pan  ] 
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liaving  from  their  many  leisure  and  ab- 
stracted hours  (while  tending  their 
flocks),  a tit  o])portunity  for  such  a pur- 
suit. Hence,  they  first  composed  cou- 
plets, next  verses,  and  these  they  per- 
fected themselves  in,  and  sung,  while 
following  their  daily  occupations. 
Thence  came  the  Bacchanalian  rites, 
and  their  sacrifice  to  their  gods  of  a he 
goat,  which  took  their  rise,  we  are  told, 
from  Bacchus,  who,  one  day,  while  en- 
tering his  vineyard,  discovered  an 
animal  of  that  species  in  the  act  of  des- 
troying a favorite  vine,  which  in  his 
rage  he  instantly  killed.  In  these  cere- 
monies, the  hinds  of  that  day  smeared 
their  faces  with  the  best  of  wine,  and 
acted  and  sung  various  verses  expressly 
composed  for  the  occasion. 

These  were  the  first  actors  and  song- 
smiths,  (to  use  a new-coined  expres- 
sion), and  their  successors  have  done 
honor  and  credit  to  the  invention, 

^^^schylus  and  Thespis  taught  the  age 
What  good,  what  profit,  did  commend 
the  stage.” 

Something  Hew  About  “ Paradise 
Tost,”  And  Its  Author. — Milton  pos- 
sessed a fine  figure,  and,  when  a .young 
man,  was  extremely  handsome.  In  one 
of  his  wanderings  when  in  Italy,  being 
of  a very  pensive  cast,  he  sat  himself 
down  under  a tree,  and  commenced 
reading,  but  soon  fell  asleep.  During 
his  slumbers  two  females,  who  were  ob- 
served at  a distance  by  two  of  his  com- 
panions, stoj^ped  on  coming  near  to 
him  ; and  one  of  them  wrote  on  a slip 
of  paper  the  following  lines,  which  she 
laid  on  his  breast,  and  with  her  compan- 
ion immediately  disajopeared : — 

Ocelli,  Stelle  mortalli, 

Miuistri  de  mici  mali 
Se  chinsi  m’uccedite, 

Apperti  che  farete?” 

which  may  be  translated — “Beautiful 
eyes,  mortal  stars,  authors  of  my  mis- 
fortunes ! if  you  wound  me  being  closed, 
what  would  ye  do  if  open  ?”  It  is  said, 
that  Milton  was  so  sensitive  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  he  roamed  over  half  of  Europe 
in  search  of  the  fair  charmer,  but  in 
vain;  hence  the  inducement  to  v/rite 
that  sublime  poem,  and  from  the  cir- 
cumstances that  had  occurred  to  him, 
entitled  it  “ Paradise  Lost.”  If  the 
above  be  rather  fanciful  than  sugges- 
tive, good  authority  asserts,  that  the 


precious  little  document  is  still  in  exis- 
tence, but  its  present  whereabouts  is  a 
mystery. 

The  First  Book — Price  of  Early 
Books,  &c. — According  to  chronologists, 
the  First  Book  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  Job’s  time.  A very  large 
estate  was  given  for  one  book  on  Cos- 
mography, by  King  Alfi*ed.  Books 
were  sold  from  $50  to  $150  each  in 
1400.  The  first  printed  book  was  the 
Vulgate  edition  of  the  Bible,  in  1462  ; the 
second  was  Cicero  de  Officus,  in  1466  ; 
Cornelius  Nepos,  published  at  Moscow, 
was  the 'first  clasical  book  printed  in 
Eussia,  April  29,  1762.  In  the  year 
1471,  when  Louis  XI.  borrowed  the 
works  of  Basis,  the  Arabian  physician, 
fi'om  the  Faculty  of  Medicine,  in  Paris, 
he  not  only  deposited  in  pledge,  a quan- 
tity of  plate,  but  was  obliged  to  give 
surety  of  a nobleman  for  their  restor- 
ation. When  any  person  made  a pre- 
sent of  a book  to  a church,  a monastery, 
the  only  libraries  daring  several  ages, 
it  was  deemed  a donation  of  such  value, 
that  he  offered  it  at  the  altar,  yro  reme- 
dia animee  suce,  as  a gift  to  (Jod  for  the 
forgiveness  of  sins. 

FOR  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


HEAVEN  BY  LITTLES. 

Heaven  is  not  reached  by  a single  bound  ; 
But  we  build  the  ladder  by  wkich  we  rise 
From  the  lowly  earth  to  the  vaulted  skies. 
And  we  mount  to  its  summit  round  by  round. 

I count  these  things  to  be  grandly  true ! 

That  a noble  deed  is  a step  toward  God- 
Lifting  the  soul,  from  the  common  sod, 

To  a purer  air  and  a broader  view. 

We  rise  by  the  things  that  are  under  our  feet; 
By  what  we  have  mastered  of  greed  and 
gain. 

By  the  pride  deposed,  and  the  passion 
slain. 

And  the  vanquished  ill  that  we  hourly  meet. 

CHAPTEE  III. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  EXPERIMENT  TO 
WEIGH  THE  EARTH. 

Cavendish,  an  English  physicist,  made 
the  first  successful  attempt  to  determine 
the  attractive  power  of  large  bodies. 
His  first  care  was,  to  render  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  earth  an  inefficient  element  in 
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his  experiment.  He  did  it  in  the  foliow- 
ing way  : 

On  the  point  of  an  upright  needle  he 
laid  horizontally  a fine  steel  bar.  which 
could  turn  to  the  right  and  left  like  the 
megneti^  needle  in  a compass-box.  Then 
he  fastened  a small  metallic  ball  on 
each  end  of  the  steel  bar.  The  balls 
were  of  the  same  weight,  for  this  reason 
the  steel  bar  was  attracted  by  the  earth 
with  the  same  force  at  both  ends ; it 
therefore  remained  horizontal  like  the 
beam  of  a balance,  when  the  same 
weight  is  lying  in  each  of  the  scales. 
By  this  the  attractive  force  of  the 
earth  was  not  suspended,  it  is  true ; but 
it  was  balanced  by  the  equality  of  the 
weights.  Thus  the  earth’s  attractive 
power  was  rendered  ineffective  for  the 
disturbance  of  his  apparatus. 

Next  he  placed  two  large  and  very 
heavy  metallic  balls  at  the  ends  of  the 
steel  bar,  not,  however,  touching  them. 
The  attractive  force  of  the  large  balls  be- 
gan now  to  tell ; it  so  attracted  the  small 
ones  that  they  were  drawn  quite  near 
to  the  large  balls.  When,  then,  the 
observer,  by  a gentle  push,  removed  the 
small  balls  from  their  resting-place,  the 
large  ones  were  seen  to  draw  them  back 
again.  But  as  the  latter  could  not  stop 
it  once  started,  they  crossed  their  resting- 
place,  and  begun  to  vibrate  near  the 
large  balls  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
pendulum  does,  when  acted  upon  by  the 
attractive  force  of  the  earth.  Of 
course  this  force  was  exceedingly  small, 
compared  with  that  of  the  earth ; and  for 
that  reason  the  vibrations  of  this  pen- 
dulum were  bj"  far  slower  than  a com- 
mon one.  This  could  not  be  otherwise; 
and  from  the  slowness  of  a vibration,  or 
from  the  small  number  of  vibrations  in 
a day,  Cavendish  computed  the  real 
weight  of  the  earth. 

Such  an  experiment,  however,  is  al- 
waj's  connected  with  extraordinary 
difficulties.  The  least  expansion  of  the 
bar,  or  the  unequal  expansion  or  con- 
traction of  the  balls,  caused  by  a change 
of  temperature,  would  vitiate  the  result ; 
besides,  the  experiment  must  be  made 
in  a room  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
masses  equal  in  weight.  Morever,  the 
observer  must  not  be  stationed  in 
the  immediate  neighborhood,  lest 
this  might  exercise  attractive  force, 
and  by  that  a disturbance.  Finally, 


the  air  around  us  must  not  be  set 
in  motion,  lest  it  might  derange 
the  pendulum;  and  lastly,  it  is 
necessary  not  only  to  determine  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  balls,  but  also 
to  obtain  a spherical  to  the  utmost  per- 
fection ; and  also  to  take  care  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  balls  be  at  the 
same  time  the  centre  of  magnitude. 

In  order  to  remove  all  these  difficul- 
ties, unusual  precautions  and  extraordi- 
nary expenses  were  necessary.  Eeich, 
a naturalist  in  Freiberg,  took  infinite 
pains  for  the  removal  of  these  obsta- 
cles. To  his  observations  and  computa- 
tions we  owe  the  result  he  transmitted 
to  us,  viz. : that  the  mass  total  of  the 
earth  is  nearly  five  and  a halftimes 
heaver  than  a ball  of  water  of  the  same 
size ; or,  in  scientific  language  : The 
mean  density  of  the  earth  is  nearly  five 
and  a halftimes  that  of  water.  Thence 
results  the  real  weight  of  the  earth  as 
being  nearly  fourteen  quintillions  of 
pounds.  From  this,  again,  it  follows 
that  the  matter  of  the  eaith  grows 
denser  the  nearer  the  centre;  conse- 
quently it  cannot  be  a hollow  sphere. 

If  we  consider,  that  from  the  earth’s 
surface  to  its  centre  there  is  a distance 
of  3,956  miles,  and  that,  with  all  our 
excavations,  no  one  has  yet  penetrated 
even  five  miles,  we  have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  investigations  which,  at  least 
in  part,  disclose  to  man  the  unexplor- 
able  depths  of  the  earth. 

In  our  next  number,  we  will  com- 
mence for  our  young  readers,  a series  of 
short  papers  on  the  ‘‘  Wonders  of 
Astronomy.”  No  science  to  which  man 
has  directed  attention,  is  comparable  to 
the  study  of  Astronomy. 

CHRISTMAS  TIME. 

J.  K.  F. 

When  I was  very  young  my  god- 
mother made  me  a present,  as  a Christ- 
mas-box, of  a little  book.  It  was  a 
simple  but  very  beautiful  story  about  a 
little  child  that  was  lost  and  abandon- 
ed and  that  found  a home — a father,  a 
mother,  sisters  and  bi-others  in  the 
humble  hut  of  a good  and  pious  woods- 
man. It  was  a touching  story  such  as 
can  touch  the  heart  of  the  child.  It 
was  such  a story  as  could  bring  a tear 
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to  the  eye  of  the  young  innocent.  And 
I loved  to  hear  that  story  read.  When 
the  book  was  given  to  me  I had  not  yet 
learned  the  use  of  the  twenty-four 
magic  signs  of  the  alphabet.  Eut  I re- 
member well  my  mother  would  call  me 
in  the  evening  to  spend  a few  moments 
with  her,  to  hear  her  recite  some  poem 
that  while  tilling  me  with  wonder  and 
admiration  would  serve  to  bring  back 
to  herself  the  days  of  her  youth,  or  to 
tell  me  of  the  fairies  that  were  wont  to 
haunt  old  familiar  scenes  in  the  ‘‘  land 
of  song,”  or  to  teach  me  a prayer  to  the 
good  God  who  gives  his  graces  and 
bestows  his  blessings  on  the  young  and 
old.  It  was  so  every  day — or  at  least 
every  evening.  We  would  sit  in  the 
long  twilight  of  a Winter’s  eve  and 
many  a joyous  hour  would  thus  pass 
away.  Eut  at  Christmas  time,  she 
would  call  me  to  read  for  me  the  little 
story  of  the  orphan  boy  whose  happiness 
it  was  to  have  met  with  a good  home  on 
Christmas  eve. 

And  year  after  year  I would  have  her 
read  me  that  story.  And  when  I grew 
older  and  could  read  myself,  I used  still 
to  ask  my  mother  to  do  so,  for  it  seemed 
more  natural  that  she  should  read  it  for 
me.  And  a few  more  years  fled  and  the 
Christmas  came  and  went  and  the  little 
book  was  not  opened.  Eut  I never 
forgot  it.  The  story  remained  fixed  in 
my  memory,  surrounded  by  a thousand 
tender  and  endearing  recollections. 
And  every  Christmas  eve  I think  of  the 
little  book  my  god-mother  gave  me  and 
my  mother  read  for  me.  And  in  thinking 
of  the  simple  story,  I would  feel  a soft 
sweet  pleasure  that  cannot  be  expressed 
in  words — a secret  joy  that  one  loves  to 
cherish,  but  can  never  rightly  define  or 
even  understand. 

Such  is  the  case  with  every  one  and 
at  all  periods  in  life.  We  should  so  act 
and  so  live  that  every  day  as  it  dawns 
will  be  for  us  the  anniversary  of  some 
good  action  performed,  some  noble  work 
accomplished,  some  happy  end  attained. 
If  such  could  be  the  case,  goodness 
would  reign  triumphant — and  : 

Goodness  is  Beauty’s  best  portion,  a dower 
that  no  time  can  reduce, 

A wand  of  enchantment  and  happiness, 
brightening  and  strengthening  with 
use — 


One  the  long  sighed-for  nectar  that  earthly- 
ness bitterly  tinctures  and  taints, 

And  the  fading  mirage  of  fancy,  and  one  the 
eleseymist  paints.” 


FRUITS  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Young  Folk’s  Corner  : 

Sir, — Pursuant  to  your  instructions, 
I yesterday  attended  a General  Meeting 
of  the  Fruits  and  Yegetables  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada,  convened  at  the 
Three  Jolly  Gardners,  Eonsecours 
Market ; and  am  happy  to  report,  not- 
vdthstanding  the  illiberal  tone  of  many 
of  the  speeches,  that  a very  high  degree 
of  culture  was  observable  in  the  gener- 
ality : this  is  a fact,  which  in  spite  of 
their  teeth  cannot  be  denied. 

A general  gloom  pervaded  the  aspect 
of  the  meeting  ; though  this  was  some- 
what relieved  by  the  female  beauty 
present  in  the  galleries,  which  were 
crowded  by  scions  of  most  of  the  old 
stock  of  the  Dominion.  Some  pearesses 
might  be  named,  nor  must  “ two  turn 
cherries,”  the  rosiest  of  the  race — and 
a delicate  young  plum,  bursting  with 
sweets,  yet  in  all  the  immaculate  bloom 
of  youth,  be  forgotten.  I was  happy 
to  observe,  that  the  lovely  duchess 
Peach  retains  all  the  mellow  charm  sO' 
much  admired  in  her  complexion. 

Several  foreigners  of  distinction  were 
present,  among  whom  those  of  the 
house  of  Orange  were  most  remarkable. 
With  these  exceptions  the  meeting  was 
exclusively  d Voutrance]  so  much  so, 
that  the  Hop  family  were  stopped  at 
the  doors,  as  they  declined  entering 
without  their  poles,  and  those  gentle- 
men could  not  be  admitted  till  the  sense 
of  the  assembly  had  been  taken.  That 
was  soon  done.  Nothing  human  was 
to  be  seen  in  this  solemn  convocation  1 
with  the  honorable  exception  in  favor 
of  that  useful  body — vulgarly  styled  old 
apple-women,  who  had  been  invited  : — 
under  the  guise  of  one  of  these,  your 
reporter  made  good  his  entrance. 

After  a short  discussion,  Alderman 
Melon  was  called  to  the  chair.  The 
portly  gentleman  excited  much  merri- 
ment in  the  galleries  from  the  manner 
in  which  he  rolled  to  his  seat.  There^ 
was  a green  and  yellow  meloncholy  in  his; 
appearance  which  caused  the  young 
ladies  to  observe  that  he  was  a bachelor. 
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After  the  chairman  had  stated  the  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting,  and  implored  the 
attention  of  the  vegetable  world  to  the 
necessity  of  union  among  themselves  in 
these  innovating  times. 

Wild  Strawberry  arose,  and  in  a 
rambling  speech  wished  himself  to  he 
understood  to  claim  the  protection  of 
the  laws.  Though  commonly  called 
Wild,  he  had  sown  his  wild  oats ; he 
now  began  to  look  about  him,  and 
found  that  he  was  super  seeded  and  for- 
gotten in  the  market.  He  was  a great 
landholder — he  had  held  from  time  im- 
memorial— it  was  said  that  no  restraint 
was  pat  upon  him — that  he  had  some  of 
the  most  lovely  spots  in  Canada  to 
luxuriate  in — but  that  was’nt  the  ques- 
tion ; jvhat  was  the  use  of  his  growing, 
if  he  was  not  to  be  eaten?  he  claimed 
a vested  right  in  the  stomachs  of  Cana- 
dians. Alas  ! he  did  not  speak  for  him- 
self— his  days  were  numbered — bitter 
was  the  system  of  sacrificing  the  luxu- 
ries of  units,  to  the  happiness  ot  thous- 
ands, that  he  complained  of — it  was  a 
system  by  which  he  was  a loser — it  was 
ridiculous ! he  had  been  a sufferer — it 
was  flagitious ! Canada  would  have 
cause  to  mourn  over  the  extinction  of 
her  wild  strawberry.  Why  could’nt 
men  eat  now  what  their  grandmothers 
had  been  but  too  happy  to  mumble 
before  them.  Ho  ! they  must  run  after 
novelties ; he  would  have  them  beware 
of  innovations,  one  Hautbois  for  in- 
stance. The  speaker  closed  with  some 
severe  reflections  on  Mr.  Hetherland, 
Chairman  of  the  Market  Committee. 
(Eeiterated  cheers;) 

Green  Peas  then  rose,  and  in  a small 
voice,  complained  of  being  forced  into 
the  market  at  a season  when  his  fore- 
fathers used  to  be  still  in  the  flower  of 
their  youth.  I suppress  some  observa- 
tions made  by  this  speaker  on  being- 
debarred  from  the  pleasures  and  flirta- 
tions of  the  garden. 

Onion  then  begged  to  rise,  (A  voice, 
“ Onion,  you’re  always  a-rising.”) 
Onion  however  proceeded  in  a manner 
that  brought  tears  into  the  eyes  of  all 
present. 

One  Crab,  a little  ill-favored  person- 
age, then  got  on  his  stalk.  (Yet  he 
was  very  intimate  with  Aid.  Garret.) 
He  stated  himself  to  come  of  a branch 
of  an  almost  extinct  family  : he  was 


remarkal)ly  shaip  and  pungent  in  his 
observations  on  the  neglect  with  which 
he  is  now  treated;  he  whose  name 
occupied  so  distinguished  a place  in  the 
annals  of  old  Europe  and  La  Houvelle 
France, — (here  the  gentleman  quoted 
Shakspeare,  in  support  of  his  European, 
and  the  Relations  des  Feres  Jesuites  in 
support  of  his  illustrious  Canadian 
pedigree. ) — He  who,  whatever  his 
enemies  might  say,  was  so  celebrated 
for  the  sweetness  of  his  disposition  and 
intrinsic  worth.  (“Oh ! oh !”  from  a 
knot  of  jolly  young  pippins  who  had 
insinuated  themselves  into  the  meeting.) 
He  would  ask  why  the  insipid  Codling 
a fellow  of  “no  mark  or  likelihood,”  or 
the  rascally  Eusset,  that  booby  in  a 
brown  coat,  should  find  more  favor  than 
himself.  Neither  did  he  care  a fig  for 
the  mongrel  Pearmain.  He  denounced 
the  fate  of  all  the  empires  that  ever  filly 
upon  Canada  for  her  desertion  of  the 
Crab  : He  should  move  that  a protection 
duty  be  laid  on  all  the  other  apples  : 
in  fact  that  they  become  a part  and 
parcel  of  our  N.P. — it  was  no  conse- 
quence that  people  made  wry  mouths 
at  him  ; it  was  a symptom  of  bad  taste, 
which  time  would  eradicate,  and  the 
refinement  of  the  nineteenth  century 
popularise  and  raise  to^he  highest  place 
in  ton. 

Fig  arose  to  express  his  wonderment 
at  the  personal  allusion  to  himself 
in  the  speech  of  his  honorable  friend. 
He  would  appeal  to  the  m^eeting,  as  to 
which  of  the  two,  Apple  or  himslf,  had 
done  the  best  service  to  the  human 
race,  as  far  as  histories  went.  He  call- 
ed on  Crab  to  explain. 

Crab  must  decline  explaining;  what 
he  had  said,  he  had  said.  It  was  well 
known  that  he  it  was  who  introduced 
Fig  and  his  friends  into  public  life. — 
High  words  ensued,  and  both  parties 
were  ordered  into  the  custody  of  the 
proper  officers. 

Summer  Cabbage  and  Eed  Cabbage 
rose  together,  but  they  spent  the  time 
allotted  to  speaking  in  a squable  as  to 
priority.  There  was  much  ill-blood  also 
displayed  between  worthy  “ Master 
Mustard  Seed  ” and  his  old  rival,  one 
Charlock ; Mustard  was  evidently  very 
hot-headed. 

Medlar  next  caught  the  eye  of  the 
Chairman.  As  time  was  pressing,  he 
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would  trouble  them  with  a few  observa- 
tions on  the  change  of  seasons  in  Can- 
ady. (Cries  of  ‘‘Question!”  and  “Go 
on  !”)  He  would  be  toasted  in  pepper 
and  buttered  in  mustard  if  he’d  go  on. 
They  must  account  for  the  change  of 
climate  themselves ! Medlar  sat  down 
evidently  much  mortified. 

The  Chairman  then  arose,  and,  pre- 
viously^ to  moving  any  of  the  important 
questions  to  be  submitted,  he  must  be 
allowed  to  express  his  utter  abhorrence 
of  those  hot-heads  of  corj-uption,  those 
nurseries  of  all  that  is  bad,  in  which 
jackanapes  calling  themselves  Melons; 
were  constantly  reared.  He  was  a 
lover  of  the  breath  of  Heaven,  and 
would  own  himself  a very  Persian  in  his 
adoration  of  the  sun.  . . He  was  sure 
he  spoke  the  sentiments  of  his  worthy 
friend  Cucumber,  whom  he  had  the 
honor  to  face. 

Before  Cumeumber  could  adjust  him- 
self on  his  perpendiculars  : — forth 
bounded  the  ponderous,  and  corpulent 
Governor  Squash,  to  the  consternation 
of  the  pigmy  fry,  who  ran  helter-skelter 
to  avoid  the  inevitable  — the  ladies 
frightened  out  of  a summer’s  growth, 
reclined — some  in  a state  of  somnam- 
bulency — others  in  a state  bordering  on 
syncope: — Governor iSquash’s  face  bore 
the  deep  impress'  of  jaundice  brought 
on,  it  was  thought  by  some,  from 
natural  causes  and  the  heat  of  the  sum- 
mer— others  affirmed,  it  was  the  index 
of  bile,  generated  by  an  excess  of  temper 
— be  this  as  it  may,  his  temper  not 
ordinarily  suave,  was  now  aroused  to 
its  greatest  tension,  by  the  slight  cast 
on  his  Excellencies’  ponderosity,  in 
selecting  the  diminutive  Melon  for 
Chairman — a man  without  other  than 
greenish,  yellowish  attainment;  mel- 
lowed by  a sweetish  succulency  which 
gave  him  a position  in  ladies’  society 
as  a kind  of  spouter.  But  he  would  put 
it  to  the  meeting  : Was  Melon  fit  to 
occupy  that  chair ; and  decide  the  prog- 
and  cons  of  the  numerous  speakers  who 
were  discussing  the  most  fruitful  and 
abstruse  questions  in  political  science? 
Viz.,  protection  versus  non-protection. 
(Yes  ! Yes  ! and  Ho  I Ho  !) 

A show  of  hands  being  called  for,  and 
taken,  it  was  found  that  the  majority 
were  in  favor  of  Melon — on  which  an- 
nouncement Governor  Squash  left  the 


meeting  in  disgust,  and  declared  his 
body  would  know  no  ]-est,  and  heart 
no  peace,  until  he  had  disposed  of  the 
former,  and  placed  the  latter  in  the 
hands  of  Miss  Pie,  the  most  estimable 
young  lady  connected  with  the  teatable. 

A variety  of  resolutions  were  then 
put  and  caiTied  nern  con. ; said  resolu- 
tions to  be  moulded  into  a petition  and 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Ottawa,  by  any  one  of  the  elderly  gentle- 
men before  mentioned,  who  has  a seat. 

After  the  Chairman  had  retired. 
Deputy-chair  Cucumber  took  his  place, 
and  proceeded,  in  a lengthy  harangue, 
to  prove  the  ability  of  the  worthy 
Chairman — and  his  own  eloquence.  In 
proof,  he  said,  of  the  respectability  of 
the  meeting,  he  needed  only  to  remind 
those  present  of  their  Honoj’able  Presi- 
dent, Alderman  Melon,  whose  propriety 
of  conduct  and  high  connections  were 
unimpeachable.  In  proceeding,  the 
speaker  had  occasion  to  direct  all  eyes 
to  the  galleries,  in  an  appeal  to  the  fair 
occupants,  when  shall  I proceed — the 
object  of  his  commendation  was  observ- 
ed seated  in  very  familiar  chat  with 
Mademoiselle  Orleans,  the  ripe  young 
plum  ! This  proceeding  of  Melon’s  was 
taken  in  high  dudgeon  by  the  meeting 
— it  was  derogatory  ! it  was  indecorous ! 
Elder-Berry  was  observed  to  look  back, 
and  Love-Apple  turned  pale.  A tre- 
mendous uproar  ensued;  in  the  course 
of  which,  your  reporter  was  discovered, 
and  unmasked,  and  a shower  of  Huts 
fell  on  his  pericranium,  like  hail  on  the 
glass  of  a green-house.  What  followed 
is  unknown  ; but  it  is  presumed  that 
gentler  councils  prevailed  in  your  Ee- 
porter’s  behalf,  as  he  had  the  satisfact- 
ion to  find  himself  this  morning  in  his 
own  bed  ; without  any  of  the  wounds  or 
concussions  which  usually  result  from 
such  unprovoked  attacks  ! 

He  begs  to  subscribe  himself.  Sir, 

Your  devoted  and  obedient  Servant, 

Tom  Eaddish. 


LITEEAEY  HOTIOES. 


We  are  indebted  to  Prof.  J.  A.  Lyons 
of  Hotre  Dame  University,  for  a copy 
of  The  Scholastic  Annual  for  1880.  It 
is  really  a valuable  production,  full  of 
very  interesting  reading,  original  and 
selected.  Send  for  a copy,  only  25  cents. 
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Parts  21  and  22  of  Dr.  Brennan’s  Life 
of  Our  Lord  and  of  His  Blessed  Mother, 
published  by  Benziger  Bros,,  I^ew  York, 
are  received. 

Mr.  Hickey  the  enterprising  publish- 
er of  the  New  York  Catholic  Review  in- 
tends bringing  out  in  a few  days  a new 
weekly  illustrated  paper  to  be  called 
The  Illusti'ated  Catholic  American.  The 
new  venture  has  been  spoken  of  in  the 
highest  terms  by  the  Catholic  press,  and 
in  common  with  them  we  heartily  wish 
Mr.  Hickey  abundant  success  and  God 
speed.  The  price  will  be  $3  per  annum. 


F ACETliE. 


The  fall  trade  is  good  and  will  im- 
prove when  the  slippery  side-walk  ar- 
rives. 

‘‘  Money  does  everything  for  a man,” 
said  one  old  gentleman  pompously. 
“Yes,”  replied  the  other  one;  “but 
money  won’t  do  as  much  for  a man  as 
some  men  will  do  for  money.” 

A newly-married  lady  was  telling  an- 
other how  nicely  her  husband  could 
write.  “ Oh,  you  should  just  see  some 
of  his  love-letters  !”  “ Yes  I know,”  was 
the  freezing  reply  ; “ I’ve  got,  a bushel 
of  ’em  in  my  trunk.” 

A Boston  wife  softly  attached  a pedo- 
meter to  her  husband,  when  after  sup- 
per, he  started  to  “ go  down  to  the  office 
and  balance  the  books.”  On  his  return 
fifteen  miles  of  walking  were  recorded. 
He  had  been  stepping  around  a billiard 
table  all  the  evening. 

New  York  proposes  a school  for  plum- 
bers. We  are  glad  of  this.  It  is  time 
that  a plumber  should  learn  to  compute 
more  accurately  than  to  make  ten  min- 
utes’ work  with  a soldering-iron  and  four 
hours  of  love-making  to  the  cook,  at 
sixty  cents  an  hour,  figure  up  $19,84. — 
Boston  Post. 

Old  Tom  Purdie,  Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
favorite  attendant,  once  said  : “ Them 
are  fine  novels  01  yours.  Sir  Walter;  they 
are  just  invaluable  to  me.”  “ I am  glad 
to  hear  it  Tom,”  returned  the  novelist. 
“ Yes,  sir,”  said  Tom  ; “ for  when  I have 
been  out  all  day  hard  at  work,  and  come 
home  tired,  and  take  up  one  of  your 
novels,  I’m  asleep  directly.” 


Mr.  Todd  of  Acton  when  the  Act  was 
put  in  force  for  writing  the  owners  name 
at  length  on  taxed  carts,  instead  of 
“ Amos  Todd,  Acton,  a Taxed  Cart,  caus- 
ed the  following  anagram  to  be  inscrib- 
ed “ A most  odd  Act  on  a Taxed 
Cart.” 

The  venerable  wife  of  a celebrated 
physician  one  day,  casting  her  eyes  out 
of  the  window,  observed  her  husband  in 
the  funeral  procession  of  one  of  his 
patients,  at  which  she  exclaimed,  “I  do 
wish  my  husband  would  keep  away  from 
such  processions.  It  appears  so  much 
like  a tailor  canying  home  his  work.” 

“Mary,  my  love,  do  jou  remember 
the  text  this  morning?”  “No,  pa,  I 
never  can  remember  the  text ; I have 
such  a bad  memory.”  “ By  the  way, 
did  you  notice  Susan  Brown  ?”  joined 
in  Mary’s  mother.  “Oh,  yes;  what  a 
fright ! She  had  on  her  last  year’s  bon- 
net done  up,  a pea-green  silk,  a black 
mantilla,  brown  boots,  an  imitation  of 
Honiton  collar,  a lava  bracelet,  her  old 
earings,  and  such  a fan!”  “well  my 
dear,  your  memory  is  certainly  bad.” 

He  came  home  very  late  one  night, 
and,  after  fumbling  with  his  latch-key 
a good  while,  muttered  to  himself,  as  he 
at  length  opened  the  door:  “I  mushn- 
makeny  noish,  causht  holoman’s  ash- 
leep.”  He  divested  'himself  of  his  gar- 
ments with  some  trouble,  and  was  con- 
gratulating himself  on  his  success  as  he 
was  gettinginto  bed,  when  a calm,  clear, 
cold  voice  sent  a chill  down  his  spinal 
column:  “Why,  my  dear,  you  ain’t 
going  to  sleep  in  your  hat  are  you  ?” 

The  Elmira  Gazette  gives  the  code  of 
hat  flirtation  signals : — Wearing  the  hat 
squarely  on  the  head — I love  you  madly; 
tipping  it  over  the  right  ear — my  broth- 
er has  the  measles;  wearing  it  on  the 
back  of  the  head — ta,  ta ; awfully  awful ; 
taking  it  otf  and  brushing  it  the  wrong 
way — my  heart  is  busted ; holding  it 
out  in  the  right  hand — lend  me  a quar- 
ter ; throwing  it  at  a policeman — I love 
your  sister  ; using  it  as  a fan — come  and 
see  my  aunt ; carrying  a brick  in  it — 
your  cruelty  is  killing  me;  kicking  it 
across  the  street — I am  engaged ; put- 
ting it  on  the  ground  and  sitting  on  it — 
farewell  forever.” 
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1 Date. 

day  of 
Week. 

1 

Thurs 

2 

Fri 

3 

Sat 

4 

Sun 

.5 

Mon 

6 

Tues 

7 

Wed 

8 

Thurs 

9 

Fri 

10 

Sat 

11 

Sun 

12 

Mon 

13 

Tues 

14 

Wed 

15 

Thurs 

16 

Fri 

17 

Sat 

18 

Sun 

19 

Mon 

20 

Tues 

21 

Wed 

22 

Thurs 

23 

Fri 

24 

Sat 

25 

Sun 

26 

Mon 

27 

Tues 

28 

Wed 

29 

Thurs 

30 

Fri 

31 

Sat 

]\'^otk,ble  ii)  Jk.rcak.i^y. 


Circumcision  of  our  Lord.  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone  sailed  from  New  York  to 
Paris  to  seek  French  aid  for  Ireland,  1796.  The  iniquitous  act  of  “ Union  ” 
came  into  operation,  1801. 

St.  Munchin,  Patron  of  Limerick.  Edmund  Burke  born,  1730.  Archbishop 
Hughes  died,  1864. 

Formation  of  Cork  City  Repeal  Club,  1844. 

The  iSorthern  Star,  the  organ  of  the  United  Irishmen,  first  published,  1792. 

Lord  Plunket,  the  famous  lawyer  and  opponent  of  the  Legislative  Union,  died, 
1854. 

Epiphany.  Same  price  set  by  act  of  parliament  on  the  head  of  a priest,  and  on 
that  of  a wolf,  1554.  Great  storm  (‘‘  The  Big  Wind”)  in  Ireland,  1839. 

Commission  granted  to  Captain  Roger  Harvey  to  cut  off  and  spoil  the  rebels  of 
Carberry,  1601. 

St.  Ailve,  Bishop  of  Ernly.  General  Jackson,  son  of  Irish  parents,  routed  the 
British  with  great  slaughter  at  New  Orleans,  1815. 

William,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  W.  Connolly,  Esq  , sworn  Lords  Justices, 
1718.  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  opened,  1593. 

Father  O’Leary  died,  1802. 

Numerous  deaths  from  starvation  in  Ireland  reported  in  the  papers,  an  every- 
day occurrence  in  1848. 

Major  Sirr  of  infamous  memorv,  the  assassin  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  died, 
1841.  . ' 

Opening  of  the  Irish  Confederation,  composed  of  secessionists  from  the  Repeal 
Association,  1847.  O’Connell’s  first  public  speech  against  the  Union  at  meet- 
ing of  Catholics  in  Dublin,  1800. 

Bishop  Berkley  died,  1753. 

St.  Ita.  Trial  of  O’Connell  and  other  Repealers  in  Dublin  commenced  in  the 
year  1844.  The  Last  Session  of  the  Irish  Parliament  opened,  1800. 

St.  Fursa.  County  and  City  of  Dublin  proclaimed,  1866. 

Bishop  Magnin  died,  1849. 

St.  Diecolus.  True  bills  under  the  Algerine  Act  ” found  against  O’Connell 
for  alleged  illegal  meetings  in  Dublin,  1831 

Repeal  banquet  to  O’Connell  and  other  leading  Repealers,  at  Newcastle,  county 
Limerick,  1843. 

St.  Fiechin,  founder  of  the  Abbey  of  Fore,  &c.,  died  656.  American  Indepen- 
dence declared,  1776. 

Proclamation  requiring  all  Catholic  clergymen  to  quit  the  kingdom  (Ireland) 
in  forty  days,  1623. 

St.  Colman  of  Lismore.  Annals  of  the  Four  Masters  commenced,  1632.  Polish 
insurrection  broke  out  at  Warsaw,  1863. 

St.  Maimbodus. 

Miles  Byrne,  a ’98  hero,  afterwards  chef-de-battaillon  in  the  French  service, 
died  at  Paris,  1862. 

Daniel  Maclise,  the  painter,  born  in  Cork,  1811. 

Tenant  League  meeting  and  banquet  at  Mallow,  1858. 

Meeting  in  the  Rotunda,  Dublin  to  oppose  the  projected  abolition  of  the  viceroy- 
alty, 1851. 

St.  Cannera.  Lord  Clare,  (the  Fitzgibbon  of ’98),  died  1802. 

The  Northern  Star,  organ  of  the  United  Irishmen,  suppressed  by  military  vio- 
lence, 1797. 

The  body  of  Oliver  Cromwell  hanged  at  Tyburn,  and  buried  under  the  gallows, 
1660.  William  Carleton  died,  1869. 

St.  ^dan,  First  Bishop  of  Ferns,  died,  632.  Pitt  introduced  the  Union  ” re- 
solution into  the  English  parliament,  1797. 


My  book  is  Jesus  Crucified. — St. 
Francis  of  Assisi. 


There  is  this  difference  between  happi- 
ness and  wisdom  ; he  that  thinks  himself 
the  happiest  man,  really  is  so  ; but  he 
that  thinks  himself  the  wisest,  is  gener- 
ally the  greatest  fcol. 


O Most  Holy  Heart  of  Jesus  inscribe 
on  my  heart  the  bitter  sorrows  which 
thou  didst  suffer  for  so  many  years  on 
earth  for  love  of  me,  that  at  the  sight 
of  them,  I may  henceforth  for  the  love 
of  Thee  rejoice,'  in  all  the  pains  of  this 
life,  or  that  I may  at  least  bear  them 
with  patience. — St.  Liguori. 


IBajagine  of  Central  ^iteratur^. 
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A CRY  FROM  IRELAND. 


BY  N.  J.  o’CONNELL  FRENCH. 

What  message  is  flashed  through  the  ocean, 
From  ’neath  its  billows  and  foam — 

Then  over  prairie  and  mountain 
To  our  distant  Western  home  ? 

A cry  from  our  dear  mother  Erin, 

Out  of  the  depths  of  the  main  ; 

’Tis  a cry  of  pleading  and  anguish — 

The  Famine’s  coming  again  !” 

Is  this,  then,  0,  just  God  of  Nations  ! 

Is  this  the  work  of  Thy  hand  ? 

No ! — Famine’s  a curse  that  the  Landlord 
Brought  to  our  beautiful  land  ; 

Wresting  the  soil  from  the  people 
By  force  or  legalized  lie. 

He  reaped  all  the  fruits  of  our  labor. 

We  learned  to  labor—andl  die  I” 

The  harvest  has  failed,  yet  the  landlord 
Demands,  like  ShylocK,  his  gold — 

^ the  rent  or  your  homesteads  forfeit ; 

Go  perish,  of  hunger  or  cold; 

The  ox  and  the  sheep  must  be  fattened, 
i Or  scant  the  Sassenach’s  board  ; 

I No  room  for  both  peasants  and  cattle — 

Away  with  the  famishing  horde  ! 

; 0,  God  ! in  a land  fair  and  fertile, 

I Comfort  and  splendour  so  nigh, 

I On  the  soil  once  owned  by  our  fathers 
^ Must  a nation  perish  and  die ; 

I Hear  you  not  the  cry  of  the  people 
■ Out  from  the  depths  of  the  wave  ? — 

! ^‘The  Famineie  coming  upon  us, 
i Hasten  to  aid  and  to  save !” 
j 

I Why,  strangers  have  come  to  the  rescue — 

I Strangers  in  blood  and  in  race, 
j Shall  our  hearts  not  feel  for  our  mother 
! One  touch  of  pitying  grace  ? 

I Then  hark  to  this  cry,  0,  my  brothers  ! 

' Harken,  matron  and  maid  ! 

! Our  people  are  calling:  let’s  hasten. 

Nor  be  too  late  with  our  aid! 


THE  D’ALTONS  OF  CRAG. 


AN  lEISH  STOEY  OF  ’48  AND  ’49. 
o 

BY  VERY  REV.  R.  B.  o’bRIEN,  D,  D,, 
DEAN  OF  LIMERICK, 

Author  of Alley  Moore  f ‘^Jach  Hazlittf  Ac. 

CHAPTEE  IX. 

JAMES  THE  PILGRIM. — MR.  MELDON  MAKES 
ANOTHER  VISIT  TO  THE  CRAG  — FATHER 
JOHN  HAYES. 

We  promised  in  the  last  chapter  to  say 
something  of  the  strange  man  who  met 
Mr.  D’ Alton  Barron  on  the  road  as  he 
came  from  the  great  meeting.  The 
same  man  had  been  moving  about  the 
localities  for  three  or  four  and  twenty 
years,  from  the  time  he  was  five  and 
thirty  until  he  had  reached  sixty — the 
age  he  was  when  we  introduce  him  to 
our  readers.  James  Feron  was  above 
the  middle  height  even  now,  when 
reaching  the  heavy  three  score;  and 
his  strength  at  one  time  must  have  been 
herculean.  But  he  had  nearly  lost  his 
sight,  and  could  merely  see  his  way  so 
as  to  avoid  collision  with  coaches,  horses 
and  cars.  James  was  a prodigious  fa- 
vorite with  young  and  old  : and,  what 
was  more  wonderful,  he  was  quite  wor- 
thy of  the  regard  which  greeted  him 
wherever  he  went.  He  entertained,  the 
young  ; he  gave  counsel  to  the  mature, 
and  he  prayed  with  all. 

James  Feron  was  among  the  last,  we 
believe,  of  the  exponents  of  great  pen- 
ance and  illustrations  of  beautiful  char- 
ity which  cold  realities  and  hard  selfish- 
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Bess  have  driven  away.  Staff  in  hand ; 
a large  silver  ring  on  his  finger,  and  his 
rosary  beads  hanging  down  from  his 
left  hand,  as  he  journeyed  along,  every 
one  rejoiced  to  meet  him,  and  every 
house  felt  it  an  honor  to  entertain  him. 
His  entertainment  cost  little.  He  ate 
no  flesh  meat,  and  he  drank  no  strong 
driiik,  and  a little  straw  was  his  resting- 
place — on  the  boards  if  they  happened 
to  offer  .such  a luxury ; but  oftener  on 
bare,  cold,  and  damp  ground  of  the  cot- 
tages, which  James  more  frequented 
and  preferred.  More  than  this,  he  never 
stayed  a second  night  in  the  same  house, 
although  he  might  make  old  friends  a 
casual  visit ; but  that  night  was  to  be 
remembered.  James  had  stories  of  for- 
eign travel,  of  night  attacks  on  foes,  and 
marches  through  the  mountains  and 
over  rivers  and  glens  and  through  woods, 
while  every  moment  might  prove  the 
last  through  the  hidden  fire  of  ambush, 
or  the  enemies’  discoveiy  of  your  route. 
And  then  James  drew  forth  his  for- 
midable rosary,  sharp  at  nine  o’clock, 
with  fervor  leading  the  prayers,  and  in 
the  end  giving  the  moral  lesson.  Ho 
wonder,  we  repeat,  that  every  one 
prized  him  ; and  no  wonder  that  the 
happiness  of  entertaining  him  often  be- 
came an  object  for  rivalry.  Such  a man 
was  James,  “the  Pilgrim.” 

There  certainly  was  an  air  of  mystery 
about  the  man,  and  he  had  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  things  ordinarily  hidden. 
And  besides,  although  seemingly  depen- 
dent upon  alms,  he  never  asked  for  any 
— nay,  had  been  known  to  release  old 
neighbors  from  embarrassment  when 
they  found  themselvs  in  the  grasp  of 
such  landlordship  as  Mr.  Giffard 
B’ Alton’ 8. 

Here  is  James’s  story,  as  we  ourselves 
have  heard  him  tell  it  more  than  once. 

He  had  been  a very  fast  young  man, 
entitled  to  a small  property,  and  inherit- 
ing a good  name.  He  soon  “ disestab- 
lished” the  property  and  substituted 
“rake”  for  the  “honest  and  j>rudent” 
character  his  father  had  bequeathed. 
Plenty  of  boon  companions  make  limited 
means  fly  quickly,  and  James  soon  be- 
gan to  feel  that  want  was  not  far  off. 
But,  even  then  he  was  devoted  to  the 
poor  and  would  share  with  them  his 
last  penny. 

“ Never  refuse  any  one  who  is  sober,”  1 


James  would  say ; “ but  above  all,  never 
refuse  a young  lad ; and  help  ‘ poor 
scholars.’  ” 

“ Poor  scholars”  were  well  known  in 
those  days ; and,  indeed,  in  days  much 
more  recent ; but  in  James’  early  time 
you  met  them  constantly.  Nearly 
every  farmer’s  house  boarded  one ; and 
in  town  and  city,  where  such  refuge 
was  not  practicable,  you  met  them, 
after  school,  going  around  with  ink- 
horn  hung  on  breast,  and  bundle  of 
books  under  the  arm,  collecting  rather 
than  begging  the  means  of  meeting  the 
expenses  of  lodging  and  board. 

“ I was  saved  soul  and  body,”  James 
said,  “ by  a poor  scholar.” 

“ How?  ” asked  Amy  D’ Alton,  one 
day. 

“ A lot  of  my  wild  friends  were  around 
me  one  night  in  Clonmel.  We  had  an 
old  piper,  whom  we  made  play  all  kinds 
of  Irish  airs,  and  an  old  harper,  and — 
oh,  we  had  everything  like  good  fellow- 
ship— when  in  walked  a boy  of  fifteen 
years.  He  was  a ‘ poor  scholar,’  and 
had  travelled  all  the  way  from  Mona- 
ghan to  the  classical  school  in  Clonmel.” 
“ Came  to  beg  ?” 

“ Came  to  get  help  to  a quarter’s 
schooling  and  his  lodging.” 

“ And  they  gave  it  ?” 

“Yes  agra^  we  did — more  by  two 
times  than  he  asked.  The  young  fellow 
had  something  in  his  eyes,  and  hand- 
some mouth — and  he  was  as  neat  as  a 
gentleman’s  son.” 

“ Go  on  James.” 

“ Well,  everyone  knows  the  rest. 
Everyone  knows  that  I was  transported 
to  Yan  Pieman’s  Land  for  taking  arms 
from  the  Fogartys — though  I never  en- 
tered the  house.  The  voyage  across  the 
whole  world  was  a thing  I will  remem- 
ber, and  I shake  when  I think  of  it.  On 
shore,  the  prison  and  the  gangs  were 
worse.  Ever  so  many  killed  themselves, 
not  remembering  there  are  worse  chains 
than  the  convict-chains.” 

“Well,  about  the  liberation.” 

“ You  heard  me  tell  it  before.  A nice 
gentleman  spoke  to  me  one  day  about 
my  crime  and  my  health  and  my  peo- 
ple, and  I told  him  all.  I told  him  I 
was  wild  enough  and  fought  my  way 
and  spent  my  money ; but  I never  set 
foot  in  Fogarty’s  house  against  his  will ; 
and  that  they  had  bad  blood  in  for  me.” 
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“Was  he  the  Governor ? ” 

“ Oh  well,  my  dear  young  lady  have 

patience.  He  was  not.” 

“ And  then  ?” 

“In  a few  weeks  I was  transferred  to 
the  house  the  young  man  lived  in,  and 
he  gave  me  accounts  to  keep  and  letters 
to  copy  and  messages  to  do ; and  he 
made  me  as  happy  as  you  please.  Well, 
to  make  a long  story  short,  he  asked  me 
one  day,  nearly  a year  and  nine  months 
after  my  arrival,  would  I like  to  settle 
in  Yan  Dieman’s  Land  if  I was  a free- 
man ?” 

“ If  I was  a freeman,  sir,”  says  I,  “ I’d 
follow  my  heart  that  never  travelled  out 
of  Ireland.” 

“ You  would  return  ?” 

“ Oh,  the  Churchyards  of  Ireland 
would  be  more  dear  to  me  than  a thou- 
sand places  away  from  her  !” 

“ Well,  James  Feron,”  he  said,  hand- 
ing me  a large  letter,  “ you  are  free.  I 
send  you  home  with  the  King’s  broad 
seal  in  your  pocket,  and  with  means 
enough  to  pay  your  way  until  you  can 
look  about.” 

“I  was  struck  dumb,”  continued 
James,  “and  I suppose  I kept  staring 
at  the  gentleman.” 

“ Come  my  good  friend  ! I OAve  you  a 
good  turn  ! I am  only  paying  back.” 

I “Oh,  sir!” 

j “I  am  the  ‘ poor  scholar’  for  whom 
I you  made  the  collection  in  Clonmel 
I fifteen  years  ago  next  Candlemas  ! The 
! Governor  has  had  your  case  examined, 
j and  the  parish  priest  of  Carrick,  Father 
j John  O’Keill,  has  done  the  rest.” 

I “ Glory  be  to  God  !”  was  my  first  cry  ; 

I and  I went  down  on  my  knees,  nofc  able 
j to  speak  a word  more.  So,  my  dear 
I young  lady,  I have  good  reason  to  be 
1 fond  of  the  ‘ poor  scholars.’ 
i Just  at  this  point  of  the  conversation, 

I a carriage  drove  up  to  the  hall  door,  and 
[ company  were  announced.  James  the 
i Pilgrim  arose.  As  he  was  moving  out, 
j he  stood  still  for  a moment,  when  he 
I heard  the  names  “ Mr.  Meldon,”  Miss 
i Meldon , ” “ Mr . Leyton  Seymour,  ’ ’ called 
I out. 

i Going  down  stairs  James  was  met  by 
I the  three  vifJtors,  and  whilst  Mr.  Mel- 
i don  prayed  James  to  await  him  in  the 
; parlor,  Amy  was  quite  in  an  excitement 
about  “ Miss  Meldon.”  She  had  never 
I heard  of  such  a person,  and  was  hardly 


prepaired  to  hear  that  her  favorite  was 
or  nad  been  married. 

She  had  not  long  to  prepare  herself, 
and  very  likely  she  was  the  more  natu- 
ral when  the  persons  announced  enter- 
ed the  drawing-room.  But  poor  Amy 
felt  humiliated.  The  paper  on  the  wall 
was  falling  olf ; the  carpet  was  here  and 
there  revealing  the  worn  boards  ; even 
the  windows  showed  the  neglect  of 
servants  or  the  eccentricity  of  the  pro- 
prietor, for  they  were  covered  with 
dust  that  dimmed  the  blessed  daylight. 

Mr.  Meldon,  holding  by  the  hand  a 
young  lady,  who  looked  like  “ Morning,” 
in  one  of  Claude  Lorraine’s  pictures,  ad- 
vanced towards  Amy. 

“ I have  brought  you  some  one  to  be 
a friend.  Miss  L’ Alton.  Here  is  Clara,  my 
daughter,  Clara,  child,  here  is  the  young 
lady  of  whom  I have  spoken  so  much. 
Allow  me  to  introduce  also  Mr.  Leyton 
Seymour — a most  particular  friend  of 
mine.” 

Mr.  Seymour  advanced  with  a very 
collected  air  and  deferential  manner. 
He  was  not  more  than  five-and-twenty, 
and  was  in  the  possession  of  all  the 
bloom  of  manhood.  Yet  Mr.  Leyton 
Seymour  had  a cast  of  melancholy  in  his 
dark  eyes ; and  his  marked  long  brow 
and  dark  eyelashes  tended  to  make  the 
sadness  more  impressive.  He  was  “ so 
happy  to  meet  such  a friend  of  Mr. 
Meldon,”  he  said;  and  then  seemed  de- 
termined to  be  a listener  only. 

Of  course  every  woman  who  has  lived 
would  commence  at  once  to  conjecture 
special  relations  between  such  a charm- 
ing pair  as  Seymour  and  Clara;  and 
Amy  D’ Alton  was  no  exception.  But 
we  must  add,  for  truth’s  sake,  that  the 
supposition  of  any  particularly  special 
relations  between  the  young  people  did 
not  produce  a pleasant  feeling.  Amy 
became  conscious  of  the  matter,  and  she 
laughed  at — well  its  absurdity. 

“ I have  been  hearing  of  you  by  letter; 
and  papa  has  spoken  so  much  to  me  of 
Miss  L’ Alton,  that  really  I have  known 
you  for  a year.  I)o  you  know  I have 
been  quite  jealous  of  you  ?” 

“ Amy  again  felt  “ I am  feeling  jealous 
ol  you” — and  again  smiled  interiorly  at 
— the  absurdity. 

Mr.  Meldon  saw  from  the  beginning 
that  Amy  H’ Alton  felt  the  woe-stricken 
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look  of  everything,  and  he  tried  to  come 
to  the  rescue. 

‘‘You  see,  Seymour,”  he  said,  “what 
a man  worth  a hundred  thousand  pounds 
can  afford  to  do.  If  my  friend,  Mr. 
G-itfard  D’ Alton,  had  only  a middling 
fortune  he  would  not  dare  to  defy  pub- 
lic opinion  in  such  a manner.” 

“ That  peculiarity  is  not  very  rare,” 
remarked  Mr.  Leyton  Seymour  ; “I 
have  an  uncle  afflicted  with  the  like 
mania,  and  I often  think  what  a painful 
life  his  must  be.” 

A life  which  bears  the  burthen  of  a 
great  judgment.  Pain  and  conflict  all 
one’s  life,  and  a consciousness  that  every 
one  around  him  looks  across  his  grave 
to  gain  a glimpse  of  sunshine. 

“ Papa,”  remarked  Amy,  “ is  peculiar 
in  matters  of  the  description  of  furni- 
ture and  taste  ; but  he  thinks  nothing 
of  hundreds,  if  a principle  demands  out- 
lay.” 

Poor  Amy  never  lost  an  opportunity 
of  vindicating  old  Giffard  D’ Alton  ; and 
every  one  loved  her  the  more  for  her 
daughterly  affection.  She  must  have 
suffered  much.  But,  then,  was  he  not  her 
father  ? 

“ That  I know,”  answered  Mr.  Meldon, 
“Well,  Miss  D’ Alton,  you  must  ask 
papa’s  leave,  and  come  and  spend  some 
time  with  Clara.  We  have  now  Clara’s 
harp  and  piano,  and  we  have — better 
than  all — Clara’s  voice;  and  we  shall 
have  music.  You  know  I am  aware  of 
the  old  gentleman’s  desire  to  be  alone ; 
so  you  have  no  excuse.” 

“ And  shall  we  not  have  Ally  Hayes, 
papa  ?”  asked  the  beautiful  girl,  her 
eyes  sparkling  with  the  joy  of  youth. 
“ Oh,  Miss  H’ Alton,  I do  love  Ally 
Hayes  so  much  ; don’t  you  ?” 

“ Every  one  loves  the  ‘ Queen  of  the 
May  ;’  but  particularly  the  poor,  among 
whom  she  spends  much  of  her  leisure.” 
Mr.  Meldon  was  silent  this  time. 
“You  are  thinking  of  poor  j^apa’s 
hard  dealings  with  the  Hayeses.  Well, 
that  proceeding  made  us  all  so  unhappy ! 
But  poor  Patrick  Hayes,  Ally’s  father, 
was  a strong  politician,  and  papa’s  ap- 
prehension of  politicians  is  something 
that  upsets  his  reason.” 

Mr.  Meldon  changed  the  topic.  “ Did 
you  know  old  Mr.  Hayes’s  son  ?”  he 
asked. 


“ Oh,  quite  well.  He  was  called  ' the 
young  priest.’  ” 

“ And  he  is  the  young  priest,  really. 

I believe  he  has  been  only  three  years 
or  so  ordained.” 

“Any  news  of  Father  John?”  Amy 
deinanded.” 

“ Most  satisfactory  news.  He  is  doing 
a world  of  good,  and  like  his  sister,  he  is 
adored  by  the  poor.  There’s  Mr.  Leyton 
Seymour,  who  has  seen  him  and  spoken 
to  him.” 

“ Yes — and  enjoyed  his  hospitality. 
The  ‘ Queen  of  the  May,’  as  you  desig- 
nate Miss  Hayes,  has  reason  to  be  proud 
and  happy  ; and  if  she  joins  her  brother 
she  will  be  both  the  one  and  the  other.” 

“ Does  she  think  of  it  ?”  asked  Amy. 

“ Well — only  in  the  event  of  the 
widow,  her  mother,  accompanying  her. 
She  would  never  leave  her  mother,  I 
am  sure.” 

Mr.  Leyton  Seymour  spoke  with 
warmth  and  feeling  ; and  once  again 
Amy  began  to  make  conjectures — and 
to  laugh  at  her  own  absurdity  for  the 
same. 

Father  John  Hayes,  “ the  young 
priest,”  of  whom  we  shall  have  to  speak 
more  by  and  by,  was  one  of  the  proteges 
of  James  the  Pilgrim  ; and  from  an 
early  day  in  his  young  life  gave  eminent 
signs  of  his  future.  The  little  altar  boy 
soon  became  the  classical  scholar-  -then 
the  teacher  in  the  Sunday  school ; and 
the  student  in  Waterford  College.  Pat- 
rick Hayes  loved  to  think  of  the  conse- 
crated priest  standing  by  his  pillow  in 
his  agony,  and  offering  the  Holy  Mass 
for  his  soul ; but  the  times  were  bad, 
and  Mr.  Giffard  D’ Alton,  as  we  have 
seen,  would  “ stand  no  nonsense.”  Every 
man  should  “ pay  his  way,  and  people 
who  wanted  indulgence  were  only  fit  for 

the  workhouse.”  “ He  was if  ever 

he  should  become  a fool  to  gratify  the 
pride  of  the  Hayes’s.” 

As  we  have  before  intimated,  misfor- 
tunes came  thick  and  fast  upon  the 
Hayes’s.  The  clothes  became  shabby, 
and  the  stock  vanished,  and  the  farm 
looked  the  misery  of  the  owner’s  heart 
and  hopes.  Poor  Patrick  Hayes  would 
have  borne  all  and  more,  if  the  final 
catastrophe  could  only  be  spared  him — 
that  was  taking  young  John  Hayes  from 
school.  Ah ! it  would  dash  the  hopes  of 
many  a long  day,  and  break  the  poor 
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mother’s  heart ! And  besides,  although 
it  was  little,”  Patrick  Hayes  said,  “ it 
would  tell  the  world  that  poor  Patrick 
Hayes  had  broken  down  entirely,  and 
every  one  he  ‘ owed  a penny  to’  would 
crowd  into  his  door- way,  and  cover  his 
name  with  shame.” 

“ Well,  acushla''  he  said  one  day, 
God  is  good  ! Little  Johnny  hasn’t  a 
tack  of  the  shoes,  and  his  little  clothes 
are  in  rags.  We  might  bear  the  hunger, 
agra — but  we  can’t  ask  him  to  bear  the 
shame — sure  we  can’t.” 

“ God  support  your  heart,  Paddy  ! 
You  are  wounded  in  your  poor  soul, 
even  more  than  Johnny’s  mother  or 
poor  Ally.  I never  saw  a frown  upon 
your  face,  asthore  machree,  I will  never 
complain  to  make  your  day  darker  than 
hard  fortune — I won’t.” 

“ Mary,  has  ‘ Crichawn’  comelataly?’ 
“ Tom  ? — poor  Tom  ! If  Tom  found  a’ 
half  penny  under  a stone,  the  first  he’d 
think  of  would  be  his  sister-in-law  and 
Ally.  Do  you  know,  Paddy — I believe 
it  was  wrong — I was  obliged  to  promise 
Tom  I would  not  tell  you  all  his  doings 
for  us.  He  it  was  that  kept  us  up  I 
may  lay.” 

“ Poor  Tom  !”  sighed  his  brother. 
Just  then  the  Pilgrim  entered  the 
dwelling. 

“ God  save  all  here !” — the  dear  salu- 
tation of  our  people;  “God  save  all 
; here  !”  said  the  Pilgrim. 

“ God  save  you  kindly,  James.” 

Many  a time  James  the  Pilgrim  had 
sat  by  the  hearth  of  Patrick  Hayes,  and 
held  the  little  altai’  boy  upon  his  knees, 
and  amused  little  Ally  with  his  fairy 
tales,  before  and  after  she  got  the 
“ stroke.”  He  found  the  young  looking 
old — all  drooping — probably  he  knew  it 
all.  He  opened  the  pilgrim’s  wallet, 
and  placing  it  by  his  side,  sat  down  by 
the  poor  fire,  and  looked  as  worn  as  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cottage. 

“ I brought  a feast  for  Johnny  and 
little  Ally  bawn,”  he  said. 

The  children  cried  out,  as  children 
will  cry,  particularly  in  a sudden  revul- 
I sion  of  joy. 

1 “First,  then,”  continued  James, 

I “ there  is  a picture  of  Holy  Mary  for 
I Ally and  he  brought  it  to  her  little 
I chair. 

i Ally  cried  aloud,  because  the  picture 


was  a fine  plate — the  “ Assumption,”  by 
Eaphael, 

“ And  now,  maybe,  I haven’t  some- 
thing for  Johnny — something  he  will 
like ; there  is  a brand  new  Demosthenes, 
with  a Latin  translation.” 

The  hearts  of  the  father  and  mother 
beat.  They  knew  that  poor  Johnny 
could  no  longer  pursue  his  studies. 

“ An’  now,”  said  the  magician,  “ bring 
over  the  table.  Arn’t  we  to  have  a feast  ?” 
Two  great  loaves  of  white  bread  half 
a cold  leg  of  mutton,  and  a lot  of  things 
which  children  value. 

The  children  were  in  extacies.  Pat- 
rick Hayes  only  came  over  to  the  table 
and  rung  the  Pilgrim’s  hand.  The 
mother  dropped  a tear — because  she 
saw  that  the  Pilgrim  had  found  out  all, 
and  with  a delicate  hand  was  striving  to 
pluck  away  a few  thorns  from  the  path- 
way of  poverty. 

“ God’s  greatest  mercy  to  you,  James, 
as  you  are  God’s  best  messenger  to  the 
poor  to-day.” 

“ God  is  very  good  to  a sinner  like 
me,”  answered  James  the  Pilgrim. 

“ We’ll  say  the  Eosary  now,”  he  con- 
tinued. 

And  the  beautiful  devotion  that  makes 
our  life  for  a moment  the  life  of  Christ 
was  gone  through  in  faith. 

Once  more  seated  by  the  fire  to 
which  a few  sods  had  been  addded, 

“ I needen’t  tell  you,”  said  Patrick ' 
Hayes,  “ that  poor  Johny  has  no  use  of 
the  great  Greek  book  now ; but  better 
days  will  come,  James,  a dhearbhrathair. 
We  must  keep  him  at  home.” 

“ Throth  and  no !”  answered  the 
Pilgrim. 

“ Ah,  look  at  his  little  coat,  avic,  and 
see  his  little  boots.” 

He  handed  them  to  the  Pilgrim  who 
saw  they  were  falling  asunder. 

“ Hever  mind,”  said  the  Pilgrim  ; and 
he  placed  the  boots  in  his  wallet ; at  the 
same  time  he  measured  the  little  jacket, 
from  his  knuckles  to  his  elbow. 

“ God  is  good,  old  friend,”  James  said 
very  reverently ; “ the  guardian  angel  of 
Johnny  has  been  at  work.” 

The  father  looked  inquiringly  and 
astonished. 

“ Father  Aylmer  missed  Johnny  from 
the  chapel,  and  he  guessed  something.” 
The  poor  mother  broke  down!  She 
was  a distant  relative  ofFather  Aylmer. 
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“Johnny  is  to  goto  Waterford  College 
next  week ; and  you  need  never  do  any- 
thing, only  thank  Cod  and  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary !” 

All  fell  upon  their  knees  again  except 
poor  Ally,  and  fervently  and  reverently 
bowed  down  in  such  thankfulness  as 
good  hearts  always  feel  in  the  presence 
of  the  benignity  of  Providence. 

Thus  have  we  Father  John  Hayes, 
now  working  away  across  the  Atlantic, 
though  unable  to  assist  his  family  when 
the  crisis  arrived.  Before  that  dark 
time  there  was  varying  fortune,  so  that 
the  wolf  was  kept  from  the  door  until 
the  day  of  fate  which  drove  Paddy 
Hayes  in  despair  from  Ciffard  H’ Alton’s 
house. 

But  we  have  remained  too  long  away 
from  the  Crag.  The  young  girls  formed 
an  attachment  which  lasted  long  and 
happily  for  both.  The  arrangements 
for  the  visit  were  made  with  gladness 
of  heart  and  many  words  of  bright 
anticipation. 

Leaving  the  hall-door,  the  Pilgrim 
called  Mr.  Meldon  aside. 

“That’s  the  young  gentleman,”  he 
said,  pointing  to  Mr.  Seymour;  “that’s 
the  gentleman  that  won  three  hundred 
pounds  from  Mr.  Charles  Baring.” 

“Precisely — only  the  sum  was  five 
hundred.” 

“ And  has  Mr.  Baring  paid  ?” 

“ Every  shilling.” 

“ I see,”  said  the  Pilgrim.  “ Cunneen  !” 
said  the  Pilgrim.  “ Cunneen  !”  he  re 
peated — “ you  are  a biting  dog,  Cun- 
neen.” 

“ Oh  !”  Mi\  Meldon  replied,  “ you  have 
experience  of  God’s  dealings,  and  you 
know  that  His  turn  always  comes.” 

“ But  is  not  your  friend  in  danger  ? 
Baring  must  be  desperate.” 

“We  shall  ‘ watch  and  pray,’  James  ; 
and  employ  the  Pilgrim  and  ‘ Crich- 
awn.”  ’ 


CHAPTEE  X. 

SHOWING  WHT  MANY  MYSTERIES  ARE  NOT 
SOLVED — THE  RETURN  OF  MR.  CHARLES 
BARING,  AND  THE  VISIT  OF  AMY 
D’ALTON  to  MELDON. 

We  frankly  admit  that  there  has  been 
some  undue  mystery  about  the  robbery 
at  the  Crag.  What  became  of  the  im- 
mense treasure  ? Where  are  the  robbers 


to  be  found  ? Why  has  not  Mr.  Ciffard 
I)’ Alton  burned  the  Crag  and  invented 
a new  vocabulary  of  blasphemies  to  build 
up  a rampart  between  himself  and  the 
workhouse  ? And,  we  ought  to  add^ 
where  is  Mr.  Baring  ? Has  he  been  put 
in  jail  ? 

Now,  however  reasonable  it  may  be 
that  readers  feel  curious,  and  are  even 
tempted  to.  become  critical,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  such  inconsistencies,  we  assure 
them  all  and  several  that,  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Meldon’s  visit  to  the  Crag,  not  a 
single  breath  of  rumor  existed  regarding 
the  very  bold  and  unjustifiable  attack 
upon  the  Crag  and  the  robbery  thereof. 
Even  the  police  were  spared  the  pangs 
of  mind  and  weariness  of  travel  which  a 
knowledge  of  such  a nefarious  violation 
of  “ law  and  order”  should  necessarily 
entail. 

We  will  communicate  this  much — 
that  “ the  Captain,”  as  Mr.  Charles  Bar- 
ing was  called,  did  not  present  him-self 
at  the  Crag  for  four  or  five  days.  His 
uncle  beeame  solicitous ; because,  he 
fairly  argued,  “ Where  could  Charles  be 
without  money;  and  if  Charles  had 
money  where  was  the  money  got  ?” 
But  Mr.  Charles  did  come  home  within 
a week,  at  all  events,  and  had  even  as- 
certained that  he  ran  no  risk.  That  in- 
formation came  from  a sure  source — the 
police, — ail  whose  experience  for  a week 
or  more  had  turned  inside  out,  and 
learned  with  industry. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  Mr.  Charles 
Baring  recognised  the  dog,  and  there- 
fore was  aware  that  his  complicity  in 
the  robbery  was  known  to  one  person,  at 
least ; but  many  more  things  than  that 
were  known  to  “ Crichawn,”  and  the 
last  bad  deed  made  no  great  difference. 
There  is  no  question  of  Mr.  Charles  Bar- 
ing’s hatred  both  ©f  Mr.  Meldon  and 
“ Crichawn  ; ” and  with  a fair  chanc  e of 
getting  rid  of  both,  it  would  be  well  if 
they  had  their  prayers  said.  But  “ the 
Captain”  was  wise  enough  to  conclude 
that,  great  enemies  as  Meldon  and 
“ Crichawn”  were,  the  law  and  the  hang- 
man were  greater. 

Mr.  Charles  Baring  accidentally  per- 
formed a good  work  the  day  of  his  ar- 
rival. Mr.  Ciffard  H’ Alton  had  the 
house  in  an  uproar,  and  the  servants 
flying  from  before  his  face.  Too  much 
turf  had  been  found  in  the  kitchen  gra  t e 
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aDd  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  (he 
swore  a hundred  oaths), — he  had  seen  a 
beggar  leaving  the  courtyard  with  a well- 
filled  bag.  Of  course,  that  was  the  plun- 
der of  Mr.  Giffard’s  honest  means,”  by 
the  robbers  around  him,  who  would 
send  him  to  the  workhouse  at  last,” 
and  then  Mr.  Giffard  raised  his  ©yes  and 
hands  to  the  sky,  and  invoked  all  the 
maledictions  that  injured  justice  without 
a conscience  could  invoke  upon  his  foes 
unto  the  thirtieth  generation.” 

Mr.  Giifard  D’ Alton’s  passion,  how- 
ever, had  not  reached  its  climax  until 
he  discovered  that  the  hunter  was  not  in 
the  stable.  Where  was  the  hunter? 
Mr.  Charles  had  “ taken  the  animal  with 
him  one  morning.”  The  man  who  gave 
the  information  was  to  go  and  be — — . 
The  same  man  was  in  league  with  the- 
‘‘  scapegrace  nephew.”  The  horse  had 
been  by  this  time  sold,”  and  James 
the  groom  had  a large  share  of  the  Booty. 

By the  whole set  should 

be  sent  to  Botany  Bay.”  Thus  the  court- 
yard was  ringing  when,  bright  as  a 
mirror,  in  came  the  animal  regarding 
which  he  had  made  so  many  announce- 
ments ; and  peace  was  shortly  proclaim- 
ed, to  the  consolation  of  the  servants. 
Thus  Mr.  Charles  Baring  did  great  good 
without  intending  it. 

J^^elly  Nurse,  on  being  summoned  by 
Ml’.  Baring,  gave  him  all  the  knowledge 
she  thought  right  to  be  communicated, 

! and  told  him  how  Miss  Amy  had  gone 
in  Mr.  Meldon’s  carriage  on  a visit  to 
Mr.  Meldon  and  his  daughter.  Now, 
this  being  so,  we  will  follow  our  friend 

I Amy,  and  leave  Mr.  Charles  to  the  en- 
joyment of  his  uncle  and  the  Crag. 

Mr.  Meldon’s  house,  though  not  new 
to  Amy,  is  new  to  our  readers.  Let  us 
sketch  it.  Lying  against  Slieve-na-mon, 
but  not  upon  it,  the  shadow  of  the  great 
mountain  seems  to  ‘rest  patronisingly 
upon  the  dwelling.  It  is  two  stories 
I high,  and  has  verandahs  and  Yenetian 
blinds,  and  from  the  outside  you  can  be- 
hold the  rich  hangings.  The  drawing- 
room curtains  are  of  rich  purple  damask, 
■and  the  parlor  oi^s  are  the  richest  of 
rich  merino.  The  furniture  comports 
I with  the  hangings,  and  the  whole  house 
I glows  with  the  rich  tastes  of  a man  of 
^ I culture  who  wishes  to  surround  his  beau- 
1 tiful  child  with  images  of  her  own  beau- 
! tiful  soul. 


In  the  carriage  which  brought  away 
Amy  are  Mr.  Leyton  Seymour  and  Clara 
Meldon ; the  box-seat  is  occupied  by  Mr. 
Meldon,  and  his  devoted  servant,  “ Crich- 
awn.” 

Three  gentlemen  pass  by,  and 
“ Crichawn”  raises  his  whip  to  the  leaf 
of  his  sombrero  in  salute. 

“Who  are  those  gentlemen?”  asked 
Mr.  Meldon. 

“ One  is  Mr.  M ” answered 

“ Crichawn ; ” “ the  other  is  Mr.  O’G , 

and  the  third  gentleman  is  wan  I never 
saw  before.” 

“ He  looks  a man  of  courage  and 
daring.  His  head  is  raised  as  if  to  defy 
a storm.” 

At  this  moment  Father  Ned  Power 
came  along. 

“ Just  the  man  I wanted.  Who  is 
that  noble-looking  gentleman  in  the 
middle  ? Look  yonder.” 

“ Alas  !”  answered  Father  Ned,  “[that 

is  O’B the  bravest,  truest  soul  in 

the  world,  but  the  most  deceived  by  his 
followers.” 

“ Why  by  his  followers  ?” 

“Well  by  the  enthusiasm  which  ex- 
aggerates everything  in  a moment  of 
excitement,  and  moves  souls  like  his  to 
action  that  must  be  ruinous.” 

“ I hardly  understand.” 

“ Well,  you  are  well  acquainted  with 
some  movements  and  hopes  openly  ad- 
vised and  inspired  by  our  press.  These 
arise  very  much  from  local  reports  which 
spring  from  meetings  and  conjectures ; 
and  when  the  time  of  action  comes,  such 
noble  fellows  as  he  will  pay  the  forfeit, 
and  accomplish  nothing.” 

“ Which  side  are  you  on.  Father  Ned 
asked  Mr.  Meldon,  laughing. 

“ I belong  to  the  great  ‘waiting’ 
party,”  answered  Father  Ned.  “ I will 
not  irritate  where  I cannot  give  a blow ; 
and  I will  not  give  a blow  which  may 
be  returned  by  a thousand,  and  give  my 
enemy  a thousand  times  more  power 
than  he  ever  had  before.” 

“ Come,  Father  Ned,  we  will  finish 
this  discussion,  or  your  volume  of  infor- 
mation, after  dinner.  1 have  kept  you 
too  long  from  Miss  H’ Alton.  You  knew 
Mr.  Seymour  before.” 

Father  Ned  stepped  into  the  carriage 
like  a man  who  was  at  home  and  who 
knew  he  was. 

The  time  until  dinner  was  spent  in 
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lounging  around  a richly  blooming  gar- 
den, although  the  dowers  gave  notice 
that  their  life  was  not  to  be  very  long  ; 
and  Amy  and  Clara  discussed  poetry  and 
‘‘  work”  and,  of  course,  music,  while  the 
gentlemen  entertained  themselves  in  the 
various  modes  and  manners  which  peo- 
ple of  their  education  enjoy. 

We  will  not  trouble  the  reader  with  a 
description  of  the  dinner~a  thing  which 
is  very  tantalising  to  a man  who  is  hun- 
gry, and  who  cannot  transform  the 
viands  of  thought  into  something  more 
palpable  if  not  more  poetical.  It  passed 
off  admirably;  and  Father  Ned  declared 
that  Mr.  Seymour  was  one  of  the  finest 
men  in  the  world. 

The  ladies  had  not  long  to  wait  in  the 
drawing-room,  where  both  were  delight- 
ed to  find  their  friend  the  ‘‘  Queen  of 
the  May.”  She  wore  her  favorite  white 
and  blue — the  dress  she  wore  at  the 
school  examinations  the  Summer  before. 

It  was  quite  evident  that  the  sympa- 
thy of  Mr  Meldon  was  strongly  Hiber- 
nian ; and  he  dwelt  on  landlord  tyranny 
and  class  ascendancy  in  Ireland  as  if  he 
was  a native  of  Munster.  Mr.  Seymour 
was  very  much  the  same — only  he  had 
a great  tendency  to  “venture  all  ” soon- 
er than  continue  in  the  vassalage  of  a 
prostrate  nationality.  Amy  looked  at 
him  with  astonishment,  and  in  spite  of 
all  her  parental  training  she  caught  a 
spark  of  the  fire  of  his  thought. 

After  some  vehement  condemnations 
of  the  misgovernment  of  the  past,  Clara 
ventured  to  remark  that  poor  Poland 
had  suffered  more  even  than  Ireland ; 
“ the  chains  were  heavy  and  sharp,  and 
degradation  was  constantly  the  compan- 
ion of  the  whip  and  the  sabre  !”  almost 
cried  Clara. 

“ There  is  my  daughter ! Clara,  you 
are  a little  rogue ! You  want  Mr.  Sey- 
mour’s song,  ‘ The  Minstrel.’  ” 

Clara  smiled  and  rose.  She  approach- 
ed Mr.  Seymour  like  a petitioner. 

Mr.  Seymour,  on  his  part,  rose  and 
bowed.  He  raised  the  harp  from  its 
position  near  the  southern  window,  and 
placed  it  beside  the  piano.  He  then 
gave  his  arm  to  Clara,  who,  sitting  be- 
hind it,  looked  like  a vision  of  beauty, 
through  thinly  veiling  clouds.  She 
swept  the  strings  with  a power  aston- 
ishing in  one  so  young.  The  prelude 
was  grandly  full;  yet  you  heard  the 


wail  of  melancholy  running  through 
rushing  harmonies  that  swelled  up  in 
magnificient  chorus  ! Mr.  Leyton  Sey- 
mour stood  near  her,  and  began.  With 
a fine  tenor  he  gave — 

Poland’s  last  minstrel. 

And  he  called  for  his  sword  and  his  lyre  ; 

And  a tinge  o’er  his  brown  visage  stole. 
For  his  dark  eye  was  flashing  the  fire 
That  raged  in  the  depths  of  his  soul ! 

And  he  sang : “ Poland,  on  to  the  fight  I 
On  ! on  ! with  the  sword  of  the  free ! 

Oh,  the  sword  of  the  freeman  is  bright! 

And  heaven  and  hope  are  with  thee !” 

And  he  called  for  his  sword  and  his  lyre  j 
And  his  visage  was  worn  and  wan. 

And  his  dark  eye  no  longer  flashed  fire. 

For  his  spirit  was  broken  and  gone. 

And  he  sang, — ’twas  of  Poland  again  ; 

It  was  peace  to  the  great  and  the  brave  ; 
And  I thought  more  melodiously  then 
Tho’  his  song  was  the  song  of  the  grave  I 

Peace  ! peace  I to  the  minstrel  who  sang 
All  the  glories  of  freedom, — and  died 
With  the  sounds  of  her  fame  on  his  tongue. 
And  the  lyre  of  his  love  by  his  side  I 

It  was  vain  to  depict  the  effect  of  this 
song  upon  Amy  H’ Alton.  The  blood  of 
the  barrens  was  hot,  and  in  poor  Amy’s 
case  constant  repression  of  home  made 
the  reaction  terrible.  She  grew  pale 
with  downright  excitement,  and,  had 
she  not  been  ashamed,  she  would  have 
besought  Mr.  Leyton  Seymour  to  sing 
it  again. 

“ Poor  Poland  1”  sighed  the  fair  young 
woman. 

“ There’s  a singular  illustration  of  ac- 
cepting enemies’  gifts,”  observed  Mr. 
Meldon. 

“Enemies’  gifts?  I do  not  under- 
stand,” observed  Mr.  Seymour. 

“ The  Eussian  power  bribed  the  occu- 
piers and  cultivators  of  the  land  by  what 
it  styled  liberating  them  from  feudal 
slavery ; and  when  Poland  had  lost  co- 
hesion by  the  division  between  owners 
and  cultivators,  the  enemy  made  slave* 
of  both — slaves,*  as  far  as  the  Tartars 
could,  in  mind,  body,  and  religion.” 

Mr.  Meldon  spoke  With  great  bitter- 
ness. 

“Ah,  well,”  cried  Father  Ned,  “the 
ladies  are  not  going  to  stop  their  sweet 
music  for  our  dry  history.  Miss  L’ Alt- 
on will  sing  one  of  our  own  melodies.” 
“ I think  Ally  Hayes  and  myself  have 
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semetimes  Tentured  a duet,  haying  Nel- 
ly Nurse  and  nay  couiin  for  an  appreci- 
ative audience,”  answered  Amy.  “ What 
says  the  ‘Queen  of  the  May?’  ” 

^ The  “ Queen  of  the  May  ” only  blush - 
^ed  and  rose.  She  was  taken  to  the 
piano  by  Mr.  Meldon,  her  kind  and  de- 
voted patron.  Amy  stood  by,  and  Mr. 
Leyton  Seymour  turned  the  music. 
“Flow  on,  thou  shining  river!”  was 
charmingly  rendered. 

After  the  applause  and  thanks  had 
ceased,  Mr.  Seymour  said  the  “ shining 
river  reminded  him  of  the  Glen  leading 
up  to  Mr.  L’Alton’s,  and  the  singular 
apparition  stated  to  have  occurred  there 
some  time  ago.” 

“ Father  Ned  Power,”  Mr.  Seymour 
aaid,  “ do  you  believe  in  apparitions?” 

“ Well,  it  would  be  difficult  to  deny 
apparitions  and  admit  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures.” 

“ Father  Ned,  what  of  the  Pookah’s 
hole?”  said  Father  John. 

“ I am  not  going  to  involve  myself  in 
conflicts  with  the  fairies,”  said  Father 
Ned ; but  there  was  a wicked  light  in 
his  eyes — which  might  mean  that  Fath- 
er Ned  knew  a great  deal  more. 

Amy  bad  for  some  time  been  looking 
over  a portfolio.  She  started  with  a 
slight  exclamation.  Clara  was  by  her 
side. 

“ 1 see  you  like  that  sketch,”  remark- 
ed Miss  Meldon. 

“ Oh,  ’tis  most  beautiful.  Is  it  fancy, 
•or  has  such  a sketch  an  original?” 
Her  eyes  dilated  at  the  view. 

What  was  it?  It  was  a mansion  by 
a lake,  that  spread  itself  out  like  an  in- 
land sea.  There  was  a narrow  at  the 
head — far,  far  away  ; and  this  narrow 
was  spanned  by  a bridge  se  light  and 
beautiful  that  it  seemed  made  for  spirits 
to  pass  over.  The  mansien  was  regal 
in  its  looks  and  luxuriant  in  every  sur- 
rounding. 

Clara  evidently  enjoyed  Amy’s  won- 
der ; and  Amy,  raising  her  eyes,  saw  the 
quizzical  look  of  her  young  friend. 

“ Oh,  you  have  seen  that  place,  Clara? 
I see  you  have.” 

“ I know  who  made  the  sketch  at  any 
rate,”  answered  Clara,  laughing;  and 
she  turned  her  eyes  towards  Mr.  Ley- 
ton  Seymour. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Seymour  1 The  sketch  is 
yours!  Is  it  taken  from  nature?” 


“ It  is.  Miss  H’ Alton.  That  sketch  it 
of  a beautiful  home,  beyond  the  Atlan- 
tic ; and  the  tints  are  those  of  the  Indian 
Summer,  which  corresponds  with  your 
harvest.  Indeed  the  perfection  of  the 
sketch  would  demand  a few  of  the  abori- 
gines and  a canoe  or  two  along  the 
shining  water.  I think  of  adding  them 
to-morrow.” 

Amy  waited  for  more  information. 
She  waited  in  vain. 

“ The  proprietor  of  such  an  eitablish- 
ment  must  be  rich,  and  might  be  hsm- 
py,”  Father  Power  put  in;  but  Mj*. 
Seymour  made  no  remark,  and  the  com- 
pany were  too  polite  to  force  a confi- 
dence to  which  no  one  had  any  claim. 

Amy  was  full  of  thought,  and  built 
many  castles  in  the  air.  This  was  evi- 
dent— that  Mr.  Seymour  was  an  artist, 
had  been  in  America,  and  had  known 
the  country  and  people;  and  who  knows, 
after  all,  but  the  beautiful  mansion  be- 
longed t®  himself.  “ But  what  is  that 
to  me,”  she  inquired  of  her  busy  set  of 
feelings,  and,  as  usual,  she  laughed  at 
herself — laughed  at  her  own  absurdity. 

A loud  ring  at  the  door  announced  a 
visitor. 

“Crichawn”  came  in  and  handed  a 
card  to  Mr.  Leyton  Seymour.  Mr.  Sey- 
mour looked  astonished,  but  said  noth- 
ing. Amy  felt  alarmed — she  knew  not 
why. 

Mr.  Seymour  rose  from  his  chair  and 
moved  towards  the  door;  but  Mr.  Mel- 
don at  once  said,  “ Any  friend  of  youre 
is  welcome  here.” 

Begging  pardon,  however,  Mr.  Sey- 
mour adhered  to  his  original  design  and 
approached  the  door.  “ Crichawn  ” held 
the  bolt  in  his  hand  tightly.  He  stoop- 
ed over  to  Mr.  Seymour  and  whispered 
very  distinctly. 

“ He  ought  to  come  in  only  he’d 
frighten  the  ladies— and  Miss  Amy.  But 
n®  matter,”  said  “ Crichawn  ;”  “no  mat- 
ter ; you  don’t  care  a pin  for  him  ;”  and 
he  slipped  into  Mr.  Seymour’s  hand  a 
revolver. 

The  visitor  was  Mr.  Charles  Baring, 
who  had  lost  the  five  hundred  pounds 
on  the  race  day  in  Tramore,  where,  for 
reasons  more  Mr.  Meldon’s  than  his  own, 
Mr.  Leyton  Seymour  was  present  and 
betted  on  the  various  matches. 

Mr.  Seymour  had  overheard  James 
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the  Pilgrim’s  words,  and  he  felt  the 
time  of  action  might  be  coming. 

He  kept  the  pistol  very  plainly  ex- 
posed in  his  right  hand. 

“You  come  out  armed,  sir,”  were  the 
first  words  spoken  by  Baring. 

“ I nearly  always  carry  arms  about 
me,  sir.  I have  been  living  in  wild,  un- 
disciplined regions.  But  you  want  me 

“Yes,  I want  to  warn  you.” 

“What  means  that  language  to  a 
stranger,  sir  ?” 

“1  tell  you,  sir,  you  are  well  known; 
and  I tell  you  to  keep  clear  of  my  house 
and  of  Miss  B’ Alton.” 

“Miss  B’ Alton!” 

“Yes,  sir.  Miss  B’ Alton  is  affianced  to 
me  ; and ” 

“Stop,  pray;  has  Miss  B’Alton  affi- 
anced herself  to  you  ?” 

“ A more  proper  person  has  affianced 
her  to  me — her  own  father.” 

“Oh,”  Mr.  Seymour  replied;  “fath- 
ers very  vainly  do  things  of  that  kind 
in  a free  country.  Miss  B’Alton  is  her 
own  mistress.” 

“ Oh,  her  money  1 You  know  it  I You 
rascal ! You  cheat ! You  blackleg  1 Have 
you  courage  to  meet  an  injured  man — 
her  own  flesh  and  blood  ? Are  you  a 
man  of  honor  ?” 

“Mr.  Baring,  I will  meet  you  any- 
where, by  night  or  by  day,  alone  or  in 
company,”  answered  Mr.  Seymour 
calmly. 

“ Well  then,  well  then,” — and  he 
choked  though  he  made  himself  intelli- 
gible,— “ bring — one — one  man — to  the 
centre  of  Cool-na-muck,  after  to-morrow 
at  seven  in  the  morning, — one  man  to 
witness  your  last  breath — seven  in  the 
morning  mind  I Will  you  come,  sir  ?” 

“ Certainly ;”  and  he  added  very  quiet- 
ly, “ I shall  bring  two  dozen  leaden  bul- 
lets.” 

They  parted. 

“ Mo  gradh  thu  (My  love  you  are), 
said  “ Crichawn,”  who  had  heard  every 
word. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

SHOWING  HOW  THERE  WAS  NO  DUEL,  AF- 
TER ALL-— THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  “ FE- 
VER TIME  ” AND  THE  CHARITY  BEGOT- 
TEN OF  SORROW— AN  IRISH  HURLING 
MATCH  THIRTY  YEARS  AGO. 

We  will  make  no  mystery  about  the 


duel,  which  never  came  off  at  all.  The 
next  day  but  one,  Mr.  Charles  Baring 
found  himself  in  a raging  fever,  and 
fighting  a duel,  in  which  the  chances 
for  the  time  were  pretty  evenly  balanc- 
ed between  death  and  life.  The  danger 
of  losing  all  mental  coherency  was  im- 
minent ; for  already  Mr.  Baring  had 
commenced  to  rave ; and  therefore  Amy 
B’Alton  dispatched  a messenger  in  all 
haste  for  Father  Ned  Power.  But  the 
young  man  would  see  no  priest ; he  was 
“ in  no  danger,”  he  said;  he  would  still 
be  able  to  “ avenge  himself  on  his  ene- 
mies ;”  ahd  he  over  and  over  cursed 
some  name  between  his  ground  teeth 
which  the  nurse  thought  was  like  “ Cun- 
neen.” 

Amy  was  in  deep  affliction,  of  course, 
particularly  as  he  had  refused  the  con- 
solations of  faith,  and,  unhappily,  reason- 
ing with  Mr.  Baring  was  now  out  of  the 
question.  She  could  only  pray  and  suf- 
fer, poor  child.  Sympathy,  at  all  events, 
within  the  Crag,  had  died  the  day  of 
her  birth. 

But  Mr.  Meldon  was  now  doubly  at- 
tentive, and  Mr.  Clayton  Seymour  was 
evidently  deeply  moved.  It  need  not 
be  said  that  Amy  was  not  allowed  into 
the  sick  room,  and  indeed  the  medical 
men  wished  her  awa}^  from  the  house,  if 
it  were  possible.  But  Amy  would  not 
leave  her  father,  and  the  old  man  could 
not  be  induced  to  stir.  A great  change, 
however,  was  visible  in  him.  The  shad- 
ow of  a coming  doom  seemed  to  have 
spoken  an  effective  warning ; and  Mr. 
Griffard  B’Alton  swore  seldom  and  com- 
plained little  during  a month. 

The  fever  became  dreadfully  epidemic 
during  July,  so  that  the  hospitals  in 
towns  arid  cities  became  so  crowded  that 
numbers  of  beds  were  laid  in  open  sheds 
in  the  yards;  and  in  rural  districts  peo- 
ple tossed  themselves  in  fiery  delirium 
on  straw  laid  along  the  roads. 

Father  Ned  was  in  great  requisition ; 
and,  finally,  became  simply  a wonder  to 
the  world.  His  “ rounds  ” averaged 
twelve  hours  a day,  and  the  people  pre- 
pared for  death  twenty  and  even  two 
score  in  four-and-twenty-hours.  He  was 
sometimes  obliged,  in  the  cabins,  to  re- 
move one  or  two  from  the  bed,  and, 
having  heard  their  confessions  in  a cor- 
ner, to  bring  them  back  in  his  arms,  and 
place  them  beside  the  sufferer  who  had 
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been  heard  last.  And  then  the  dead 
heat  of  the  fevered  atmosphere,  the  rag- 
ing thirst  and  the  raging  agony — ah  ! 
all  these  were  things  which  those  who 
witnessed  them  can  never  forget. 

And  yet  there  were  consolations  in 
the  heroism  which  one  met  from  time 
to  time.  Girls  who  had  been  school-fel- 
lows or  companions  to  Mass  or  to  the 
pattern,”  on  their  knees  begged  for 
leave  to  go  and  nurse  their  young  asso- 
ciates, and  often  got  the  same,  as  pa- 
rents and  others  saw  that  their  hearts 
would  break  if  refused  the  consolation 
of  being  by  the  sick  bed.  They  shared 
the  agony  as  the  flushed  cheek  and  reek- 
ing head  and  body  showed  the  furnace 
burning  within,  and  when  they  heard 
the  shriek  of  misery  they  could  not  al- 
lay. May,  in  many  cases,  they  imbibed 
the  contagion,  and  brought  it  to  their 
homes  and  died ; but  no  examples  of 
danger  could  appal  the  soul  of  blessed 
friendship  in  woman. 

And  we  must  be  just  to  the  young 
men.  We  have  seen  a dozen  young  fel- 
lows who  took  turns  in  watching  and 
nursing  the  friend  of  their  own  age, 
whom  fate  had  left  without  a mother  or 
sister,  or  other  female  relative.  After 
their  day’s  labor  they  prepare  to  sit  out 
the  lonely  hours  of  darkness  and  dire 
distress ; and  came  to  club  their  earn- 
ings at  the  end  of  the  week  to  help  the 
sulferer  through  his  trial. 

Clara  Meldon  often— very  often— came 
to  see  Amy  D’ Alton,  notwithstanding 
fever  was  in  the  house ; because  the  la- 
dies loved  one  another,  and  hearts  like 
Mr.  Meldon’s  associate  a great  power  of 
preservation  in  sincere  love.  But,  what 
was  extremely  odd,  Clara  became  a fa- 
vorite with  old  Mr.  B’ Alton.  After  two 
or  three  visits,  during  which  he  had 
seen  her  and  heard  her,  he  absolutely 
called  her  “ Clara and  said  that  when 
things  improved  he  would  like  to  “ see 
her  for  a long  visit  at  the  Crag.”  The 
servants  were  astounded  to  see  old  Mr. 
D’ Alton  accompanying  her  and  Amy  to 
the  carriage  ; but  when  they  heard  that 
he  had  presented  her  with  a little  oil- 
painting  of  the  Madonna  that  had  hung 
in  his  chamber  for  forty  years,  they 
said  “ the  old  master  will  soon  die  1” 
Well,  the  “old  master”  did  not  soon 
die;  and  Charles  Baring  in  about  a 
month,  was  able  to  rise  from  his  bed. 


His  anger  had  been  appeased  by  his 
sickness,  and  he  even  expressed  a sense 
of  the  absurdity  of  his  proceeding  with 
Mr.  Leyton  Seymour. 

It  will  be  readily  surmised  that  Clara 
Meldon  shared  Amy’s  visits  among  the 
poor,  and  accompanied  her  to  the  church 
and  Sunday-school.  Father  Aylmer  and 
Father  Med  had  at  all  events  a pair  of 
“ Sisters  of  Mercy  ” in  their  way ; and 
their  example  had  an  influence  a thou- 
sand times  greater  than  even  their  be- 
nevolence. 

When  Mr.  Charles  Baring  had  become 
convalescent,  he  was  permitted  to  ac- 
company the  ladies  and  sometimes  be- 
come their  whip  ; but  “ Crichawn”  was 
always  one  of  the  company,  wherever 
Clara  happened  to  be ; and,  although  a 
very  changed  man,  at  least  apparently, 
the  grudge  or  fear  regarding  “ Crich- 
awn” outlived  his  indisposition. 

One  sunny  Sunday  morning,  they  all 
drove  to  Mass,  and  mingled  with  the 
crowd  whose  faith  was  drawing  them  up 
the  hill.  There  was  the  fair  white  edi- 
fice, “ the  chapel,”  formed  like  a cross, 
and  there  was  the  old  clustering  trees 
around,  and,  above,  was  the  majestic 
mountain  stretching  its  arms  right  and 
left,  as  if  embracing  the  house  of  God. 
Young  maidens  in  twos  and  threes,  or 
two  or  three  of  them  accompanying  one 
young  man ; and  the  old  woman  with 
their  becoming  blue  and  grey  hoods  and 
white  borders ; and  the  groups  of  robust 
manhood  whose  elastic  step  bespoke  the 
spirit  and  energy  of  gallant  Tipperary, 
all  proceeding  in  long  line  to  “ the 
chapel”  in  which  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  prayed  long  ago  formed  a 
sight  which  a right-hearted  Irishman 
would  enjo}7'  even  amid“  the  fever”  and 
“ the  distress”  and  “ the  disturbances.” 

All  along  the  road  to  the  church,  con- 
versation is  always  active,  and  many  a 
plan  laid  down  for  the  day,  and  the  week, 
and  maybe  for  the  lifetime.  Tho  events 
of  the  past  week  had  been  of  a stirring 
nature,  and  gave  occasion  for  many  com- 
ments and  many  hopes  and  fears  in  that 
large  congregation  ; for,  very  probably, 
many  of  them  had  deep  engagements, 
and  certainly  all  had  sympathies  strain- 
ed to  all  their  tension  by  holy  interests 
and  attachments  at  that  time. 

We  have  said  that  there  was  a large 
sum  of  miscalculations.  People  in  this 
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place,  though  few  imagined  that  those 
in  another  place  were  a multitude,  while 
those  in  the  other  place”  equally  ex- 
aggerated the  number  of  their  neigh- 
bors : and  hence  enthusiasm  was  deceiv- 
ed by  enthusiasm,  with  as  honest  a soul 
as  ever  animated  honest  men. 

Many  welcomed  young  Baring,  and 
every  one  had  prayers  to  send  after  the 
ladies,  and  kind  expressions  of  gratitude. 
They  neared  the  place  where  the  blessed 
mansion  stood  : and  now  a little  incident 
brings  us  to  the  knowledge  of  a new  ac- 
quaintance. On  this  Sunday,  nearly 
opposite  the  church,  and  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way,  a poor  man  was  sudden 
ly  struck  down  with  epilepsy.  The 
scene  was  awful — the  foaming  of  the 
mouth — wide  open  eyes  that  looked  as 
if  they  saw  the  demon — and  lips  bleed- 
ing in  the  hold  of  the  wretched  sufferer’s 
own  teeth  as  they  moved  from  the  upper 
lip  to  the  lower  ! The  heaving  was  so 
great  that  three  persons  could  not  hold 
the  poor  fellow.  A pony  phaeton  came  up 
the  road,  in  which  sat  a lady  in  mourn- 
ing and  by  her  side  a gentleman  in 
mourning  also,  who  looked  like  her  ton, 
they  were  so  like  one  another.  They 
were  in  that  relationship ; and  as  they 
approached  the  spot  where  the  sick  man 
lay,  the  lady  sharply  cried  out  ‘‘  Leon- 
ard ! Leonard  !”  and  she  pointed  to  the 
direction  of  the  crowd,  just  parted,  to 
give  the  poor  patient  air  to  breathe. 
“ Oh  ! Mr.  Saint  Laurence  !”  cried  sever- 
al voices.  “ Mr.  Leonard  !”  they  repeated. 

The  gentleman,  so  named,  flung  the 
reins  to  his  man,  and  instantly  ran  to 
the  door  of  the  church.  He  returned  in 
a moment  with  a large  key  from  the 
church  gate.  Hastening  to  the  epiliptic, 
he  gently  opened  a passage  over  and 
down  along  the  spine  of  the  poor  man, 
slipped  in  the  door  key,  and  then  paused. 
The  recovery  of  the  man  was  instan- 
taneous, and  the  crowd  seemed  stricken 
with  awe.  Mr.  Leonard  St.  Lawrence, 
however,  explained  to  them,  in  a few 
words,  that  for  the  present  the  disease 
was  arrested  ; but  that  the  specific  was 
only  for  temporary  relief. 

“What  a fine  young  fellow  !”  Mr. 
Meldon  exclaimed.  “ By  Jove,  that  is  a 
man  in  a hundred  !” 

Another  moment,  and  Mr.  Lenord  St. 
Lawrence,  hat  in  hand,  was  by  the  side 
of  the  carriage,  paying  his  respects  to 


Amy  H’Alton.  Of  course,  a little  con- 
versation took  place  before  he  joined  hi« 
mother,  who,  on  her  part,  had  been  pay- 
ing her  respects  as  best  she  could  to  the 
people  of  the  Crag.  She  did  not  know 
Mr.  Meldon  or  Clara. 

Mr.  Meldon  had  evidently  been  much 
struck  by  the  manners  and  address  of 
the  young  man,  and  immediately  asked 
Amy  for  information. 

“ Well,”  Amy  said,  “ Mrs.  St.  Law- 
rence has  been  bereaved  of  a husband, 
who  deeply  loved  her;  and  generally 
lives  in  Dublin.  She  has  a small  pro- 
perty in  her  own  right  here ; and  occa- 
sionally her  youngest  son,  Mr.  Leonard 
St.  Lawrence,  accompanies  her  here  to 
look  after  it.” 

“ She  has  another  son,  then  ?” 

“Oh,  yes;  her  eldest  son’s  name  i» 
William.  He  lives  in  the  county  Kil- 
kenny, where  the  chief  property  lies. 

“ He  is  the  heir  ?” 

“Well,  the  property  is  not  entailed, 
and,  what  is  curious  enough,  he  enjoys 
it  as  a gift  of  the  young  gentleman  you 
have  just  seen.” 

“ A gift  of  his  brother  ?” 

“ Yes ; for  some  reason  or  another, 
the  father  disinherited  the  eldest 


“ Oh,  he  drank,”  interrupted  Mr.  Bar- 
ing. 

“ However  it  was,  his  father  left  all 
the  property  to  the  younger  son ; and, 
after  the  reformation,  Leonard  made  the 
whole  thing  over  by  deed  upon  W illiam.” 

“ By  Jove  !”  said  Mr.  Meldon,  “ and 
how  does  he  live  ?” 

Amy  smiled,  for  she  saw  Clara’s  eyes 
filled  with  tears  of  admiration  for  the 
stranger. 

“ Gave  up  all  ?” 

“ Every  farthing  ; but,  sir,”  she  con- 
tinued, turning  to  Mr.  Meldon,  “ Mr. 
Leonard  St.  Lawrence  is  a rising  barris- 
ter, and  likely  to  take  an  exalted  place 
in  his  profession.” 

“ He  will,”  said  Mr.  Meldon,  emphati- 
cally. 

Mr.  Baring  was  greatly  bored,  and  he 
was  not  strong. 

. Coming  home  from  Mass,  there  was 
more  opportunity  of  knowing  the  St. 
Lawrences ; but  we  will  suspend  all 
communication  regarding  them  until  we 
have  disposed  of  some  incidents  neces- 
sary for  our  progress. 
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Seeing  a Urge  number  of  persons  turn- 
ing up  the  Clonmel  road,  and  also  that 
a number  of  them  had  “ hurlies,”  Mr. 
Meldon  expressed  a strong  wish  to  be 
present  at  a “ hurling  match.”  All  were 
of  a like  disposition,  amd  the  carriages 
followed  the  people  now  on  their  waj. 
The  surmise  proved  correct,  because 
two  fields  from  the  road,  some  hundred 
men  divested  of  their  coats  stood  in 
groups  of  various  sizes,  leaning  upon 
their  hurlies  and  talking  of  the  chances 
of  the  match. 

The  people  on  the  hedge  at  once  clear- 
ed the  whole  space  before  the  two  vehi- 
cles, so  as  to  leave  a perfect  view. 
Simple  individuals  made  a line  outside 
the  hedge  and  leaned  their  heads  upon 
their  hands,  having  got  elbow  room  on 
in  the  group. 

The  hurlers  now  formed.  They  had 
their  left  wing  and  their  right  wing, 
and  the  centre  massed  with  men  facing 
one  another.  The  symmetry  was  beauti- 
ful, and  the  plan  of  action  a military 
study.  Wings,  skirmishers,  and  centre 
were  understood  all  to  keep  as  near  the 
places  which  they  occupied  as  was  possi- 
ble, and  the  game  was  carried  on  by 
every  man  doing  his  utmost  to  send  on 
the  ball  to  his  companion  in  arms ; 
while  the  opposing  side  was  to  intercept 
and  resist.  It  was  exciting  even  to  look 
at  it ! Alas  that  Ireland’s  noble  games 
should  have  passed  away!  and  that  the 
things  lifeless  and  without  science  that 
invade  us  under  the  patronage  of  Eng- 
lish fashon  should  be  so  acceptable  as 
they  appear  to  be  I 

“The  ball  is  up  1 Hurra  I” 

Who  can  describe  the  game — the  in- 
tense watchfulness  of  the  crowded  hed- 
ges ! — the  cheer  on  cheer  as  this  side  or 
that  seems  to  prevail,  and  the  marvell- 
ous strength  exhibited  by  some  of  the 
combatants  I Such  scraping,  and  twist- 
ing, and  sudden  stoopings,  and  rising 
of  scores  together ; and  then  some  ftue 
fellow  having  won  his  way  sends  the 
ball  spinning  into  high  air  over  the 
heads  of  all.  The  other  side  seems  beat- 
en, but  not  at  all.  With  a bound  like 
an  elastic  ball,  a man  is  seen  in  the  air, 
stops  the  ball  with  his  hurly,  and  drops 
it  into  his  hand  1 Another  lift  and  an- 
other “vacancy”  and  the  ball  goes  back 
in  the  opposite  direction ; until  it  is  again 
recovered  and  again  ascending  the  air. 
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But  there  is  a by-play  of  a wonderful 
character.  Two,  from  time  to  time, 
find  that  they  are  too  equally  matched 
to  gain  the  advantage  of  sending  the 
ball  to  the  hurly,  and  they  deliberately 
lay  the  hurlies  by  and  try  who  is  the 
better  man  in  a wrestling  match.  The 
exhibitions  were  sometimes  most  beau- 
tiful— beautiful  in  the  forbearance  with 
one  another  in  presance  of  so  many 
spectators,  and  beautiful  in  the  symme- 
trical developments  which  manifested 
themselves  in  the  course  of  the  friendly 
strife.  The  wrestlings,  in  fact,  created 
more  of  afur&re  from  time  to  time  than 
the  main  match  itself. 

It  was  remarked  that  one  man  chang- 
ed his  2^^^ce  rather  frequently,  and 
whispered  his  antogonistor  his  partner. 
This  hurler  continued  to  get  up  and 
d®wn  and  across,  which  was  rather 
against  the  laws  of  the  game. 

“ Crichawn”  stooped  down  to  Mr. 
Meldon  and  whispered  him.  The  words 
were  : “That  man  is  calling  a meeting.” 

Mr.  Meldon  seemed  to  understand. 

One  of  the  hurlers — one  who  had  u]j- 
set  e^ery  oponent — leant  upon  his  hurly, 
waiting  for  the  ball.  “Crichawn”  saw 
his  face  for  the  first  time  ; and  instantly 
obtained  leave  to  go  near  the|hedge  and 
have  a clear  view.  He  placed  himself 
near  two  men,  who  were  dressed  ex- 
tremely like  one  another^  and  who,  as 
he  had  ^en,  were  in  Q^csaional  com- 
munication of  a confide|ftial  kind  with 
a third.  “ Crichawn”  listened. 

“ That  is  Hartnett,  the  man  wanted,’" 
“ Crichawn”  heard  the  third  man  say. 
“ Crichawn”  knew  who  the  hurler  was. 
In  fact,  he  was  in  “ the  proclamation  ; ” 
and  it  seemed  a daring  thing  to  come  in- 
to such  close  proximity  with  a police 
station. 

“ Crichawn”  fell  against  the  third  man 
by  accident  of  course,  and  the  man 
suddenly  turned  round.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  what  was  called  a “ Felon’s  Club.” 
The  hurler’s  fate  seemed  settled.  He 
had  been  sold,  and  for  money  : because 
within  a brief  time  this  same  man  got 
office  in  the  police  force,  and  became  “ a 
half  sir.”  It  is  some  consolation  to  know 
that  he  betra^^ed  his  vilUiny  and  lost 
his  character  by  being  proved  after- 
wards to  have  shot  his  own  finger  ofi‘ 
one  night,  and  called  his  rascality  an 
outrage  upon  him  by  “ the  rebels.” 
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The  game  finished,  the  victors  em- 
braced the  vanquished,  and  all  cheered 
for  the  next  merry  meeting.  The  two 
detectives  simply  watched  the  break-up 
and  kept  their  eyes  upon  their  victim. 

Crichawn”  kept  his  eye  upon  them. 

Amid  the  plaudits  of  the  assemblage, 
in  small  gatherings,  having  donned 
their  clothes,  they  go  towards  the  gates 
or  spring  lightly  over  the  hedges.  The 
man  who  was  “ wanted,”  poor  Hartnett, 
with  two  others,  at  length  left  the  field. 
Ho  stir  was  apparent  among  the  offi- 
cials. They  took  the  matter  very  easy. 
They  had  only  to  see  where  the  young 
man  would  put  up  for  the  night ; and 
would  not  even  interfere  with  his  din- 
ner appetite. 

“ Bad  look  to  ye  ! ” said  “ Crichawn” 
to  himself;  “and  to  the  thraithor”  he 
added. 

He  beckoned  to  an  old  friend,  and 
they  talked  a while  together. 

“ Jim  you  will  come  down  about  ten, 
to  the  house ; an'  I’ll  meet  you  there.” 

“Sartin  !” 

“Come,”  Mr.  Meldon  cried,  time  to 
move  off  my  friends.”  Then  turning  to 
Mr.  Leonard  St.  Lawrence,  he  added  “ I 
am  extremely  glad  to  know  your  good 
mother  and  yourself,  and  I shall  be  glad 
to  know  more  of  you.” 

“We  shall  do  ourselves  the  honor  of 
calling  on  you  to-morrow,  Mr.  Mel- 
don,” the  lady%said. 

“lam  so  g%d!”  whispered  Clara; 
and  then  reddened  at  her  imprudence. 
However,  she  was  not  overheard. 

The  family  or  families  were  really 
happy,  and  Mr.  Charles  Baring  quite 
tolerable.  He  and  his  cousin  were  left 
at  the  Crag,  and  Clara  and  her  father 
turned  towards  their  home.  In  due 
time,  “Crichawn”  was  able  to  go  to  his 
sister.in-law’s,  and  he  pretended  to 
scold  his  niece  for  “ being  sich  a Qua- 
ker.” She  would  not  go  to  the  hurling 
match. 

Jim  enters. 

“Well?”  “ Crichawn”  asks. 

“ I served  M , body  and  bones, 

for  a half  soverign;  an’  I made  ’em 
take  their  book  oaths  they  niver  would 
tell  my  name ; an’  I sent  ’em  directly 
to  the  house,  only  four  miles  astray 
from  where  he  is ; an’  I tuk  him  six 
mile  an’  a half  the  other  way ; an’  he’s 
near  Turles  now  1” 


“ Beanacht  do  Mhuire  Mhahair  orth  sa" 
(The  blessing  of  Mother  Mary  ! on  you) 
said  “ Crichawn.” 


CHAPTEE  XII. 

SHOWING  MR.  CHARLES  BARING’s  CROSSES. 

— WHO  “ THE  YOUNG  PRIEST”  WAS  ; 

AND  THE  VALUABLE  INFORMATION 

THE  “ FELON  CLUB”  MAN  GAVE  THE 

POLICE. 

Mr.  Charles  Baring  found  his  difficul- 
ties rapidly  increasing  and  the  means 
of  relieving  himself  lessening  just  as 
fast.  He  had  exhausted  not  only  the 
liberality  of  Mr  Cunneen,  but  he  had 
made  engagements  of  an  extravagant 
kind  with  many  people  beside.  So  that 
in  fact  either  his  uncle’s  death  or  his 
marriage  with  his  cousin  became  a 
matter  of  dire  necessity.  One  result  of 
these  complications  was  that  Mr.  Char- 
les Baring  became  importunate  with 
poor  Amy.  She  never  for  one  moment 
gave  Baring  a hope — though  she  never 
offended  or  wounded  him.  Latterly, 
however,  she  was  obliged  to  become  em- 
phatic enough  ; and  finally  she  endea- 
vored to  avoid  him.  It  was  quite  clear 
that  she  suffered  ; still  only  Helly  was 
fully  aware  of  the  cause  of  the  pain. 
There  was  one  more  who  knew  it  well 
and  who  shared  the  confidence,  entirely 
for  Amy’s  good;  and  that  one  was 
“ Crichawn.”  He  told  Mr.  Meldon,  from 
whom  he  concealed  nothing;  and  he 
knew  that  Mr.  Meldon  would  prove  “ a 
friend  in  need.” 

As  we  have  stated,  Mr.  Charles  Bar- 
ing hated  “ Crichawn,”  and  hated  him 
principally  because  he  feared  him  ; and 
although  Baring  was  surrounded  by  a 
gang,  half-robbers  and  half  day-laborers, 
they  could  not  be  induced  to  risk  an  en- 
counter with  the  determined  athlete,  of 
whom  the  most  wonderful  exploits  were 
related. 

What  was  Mr.  Giftard  H’ Alton’s  posi- 
tion in  this  affair  so  intimately  connect- 
ed with  his  affections?  Well,  the  father 
of  Amy  H Alton  absolutely  would  never 
think  of  parting  with  her,  even  if  a 
prince  desired  her  hand.  As  has  been 
stated,  Amy’s  fortune  was  in  her  own 
right,  and  in  whosoever’s  right  it  was, 
as  long  as  she  was  unmarried,  old  Giffard 
had  a chance  of  becoming  its  owner; 
and,  for  that  chance  he  would  sacrifice 
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her  over  and  over  again.  The  curse  of 
Judas  Iscariot  was  on  him. 

One  or  two  causes  intensified  the  hid- 
den hatred  of  Mr.  Baring  for  “ Crich- 
awn.”  The  first  was  that  one  day,  by  a 
mere  accident,  he  met  Mr.  Baring  com- 
ing away  from  a house  in  Or  eat  Patrick 
street,  Waterford,  which  house  was  any- 
thing but  popular  at  the  time  : and  Mr. 
Baring  was  in  one  more  important  item 
of  knowledge  in  “ Crichawn’s”  power. 
The  second  was  one  in  which  Mr.  Bar- 
ing’s self-respect  and  self-love  were 
sorely  wounded — wounded  so  as  hardly 
to  be  cured.  He  had  one  day  become 
aware  of  his  cousin's  intention  to  walk 
to  some  distance  in  order  to  see  an  old 

woman — aunt  in  fact  to  poor  M , 

the  disguised  “ hurler.”  By  a circuitous 
route  Baring  was  enabled  to  meet  her 
and  to  join  her  on  the  way.  She  showed 
an  evident  reluctance  to  proceed,  and 
was  apparently  turning  away,  when, 
bursting  into  a frightful  passion.  Bar- 
ing forgot  himself  so  much  as  to  seize 
her  rudely  by  the  arm.  An  involuntary 
cry  was  the  consequence  ; and  with  the 
cry  “ Crichawn”  stood  upon  the  spot. 

“ You  infernal  d — 1,  you  are  always 
where  you  are  not  wanted  ! Be  off  out 
of  this  or  I’ll  knock  you  down.” 

“ Faith,  I think,”  answered  “ Crich- 
awn,” “ I’m  wanting  enough ; an’  for 
the  knocking  down,  there  isn’t  a man  of 
your  name  able  to  do  the  same.” 

“ I’ll  let  you  see,  you  vagabond,” 
shouted  Baring,  and  he  rushed  wildly 
at  his  antagonist.  He  might  as  well 
have  rushed  against  a stone  wall.  In  a 
moment  Baring  lay  upon  the  ground, 
absolutely  foaming  with  rage  and  dis- 
appointment. But  the  unfortunate  fel- 
low’s disgrace  became  complete  when 
“ Crichawn,”  having  taken  from  his 
pocket  a peice  of  whipcord,  while  he 
held  Baring’s  two  rists  in  his  left  hand 
coiled  the  cord  round  and  round  the  un- 
fortunate man’s  limbs  until  he  had  per- 
fectly handcuffed  him. 

Amy  had  escaped,  and  Baring  swore 
an  oath  of  dire  import.  If  his  opportu 
nity  ever  became  equal  to  his  determin- 
ation, woe  to  ‘‘  Crichawn.” 

We  have  said  poor  M had  an  aunt 

in  the  neighborhood.  He  had  ; and  as 
she  had  no  son  and  he  no  mother,  they 
were  like  mother  and  son.  The  love  he 
bore  the  old  lady  was  chivalrous  and 


romantic,  and  that  love  had  never  been 
tried  or  alienated,  but  grew  and  grew 
on  till  it  was  quite  absorbing.  When 

M had  been  awhile  upon  the  run,” 

he  remembered  all  the  kind  words  and 
kind  deeds  of  her  who  had  nursed  and 
cared  for  him ; he  risked  all,  once  more 
to  see  the  aunt,  and  to  have  a talk  with 
the  young  men  of  the  country  round. 
Perhaps  going  to  the  hurling  was  a 
wise  course  enough,  as  no  one  thought 
of  his  coming  into  the  field,  and  the 
hurling-match  where  he  was  known  was 
the  very  last  thing  he  would  be  supposed 

to  take  share  in ; but  M was  in  real 

danger  shortly  afterwards. 

AYhen  “ Crichawn”  came  home,  he 
met  Mr.  Meldon  and  made  no  secret  ot 
the  encounter. 

“ Miss  H’ Alton  must  have  a large 
amount  of  patience  and  courage,”  he  said, 

“Patience  and  courage!”  repeated 
“ Crichawn ; ” isn’t  Miss  Amy  an  an- 
gel out  an’  out ; an’  she’s  a Barron,  you 
know — a Barron  of  the  owldest  stock — 
an’  then — oh,  sir,  she  has  God  on  her 
side,  you  know  1 ” 

“ Crichawn”  went  to  bring  out  the 
drag,  when,  of  all  people  in  the  Avorld, 
whom  should  he  meet  but  the  member 
of  the  “ Felon  Club  !” 

“ You  arn’t  going  to  join?”  said  the 
“ patriot.” 

“ Faith,  I hav’nt  time,  avic.  But  are 
you  determined  to  fight  ? ” 

“ Fight !”  he  . answered  ; “ fight ! I 
will  slay  and  kill  a hundred  men ; and 
if  I had  a hundred  lives  I’d  give  them 
up  for  Ireland.” 

The  patriot  drew  forth  a brilliant 
dagger,  and  he  raised  it  just  as  Macready 
used  to  raise  the  dagger  in  “ Virginias. ” 

I am  now  in  search  of  M , as  fine  a 

fellow  as  steps  in  shoe  leather. 

“ Isn’t  he  gone  to  London?” 

“ Oh,  no.  Though  you  arn’t  one  of 
us,  I can  trust  you.  Here,”  he  said, 
“ come  I’ll  show  you  the  club  can  value 
an  honest  man.  I make  you  a present 
of  the  dagger.” 

“ Oh,  thank  ye  ; but  Mr.  Meldon  is 
awful  about  the  lav,  an’  he’d  give  me 
the  door  if  he  found  that  beautiful  thing 
in  my  hand  or  my  box.  (Bad  luck  to 
you  ! you  want  to  sell  me  too,  you  vaga- 
bond thought  “Crichawn).” 

(To  he  continued.) 
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CANADIAN  ESSAYS. 


EDU  CATION. — {Continued.) 


BY  JOSEPH  K.  FORAN. 


Step  hy  step  we  ascend  the  hill  of  life  ; 
now  toiling  along  a rugged  slope,  now 
clinging  to  a shattered  branch,  panting, 
and  breathless  with  the  gaze  ever  fixed 
upon  the  distant  and  cloud-capped  sum- 
mit, we  step  from  rock  to  rock,  from 
height  to  height.  The  young  persons 
in  Canada  “ walking  out  of  life’s  mysti- 
cal ways,”  pass  from  the  influence  of 
the  home  circle  into  that  little  world 
where  begins  the  mimic  battle  of  life — 
the  College.  To-day  we  step  into  the 
pretty  parlor  of  some  one  of  these  insti- 
tutions ; we  say  good-bye  to  our  parents 
and  tnrn  our  eyes  towards  the  director 
or  superior  of  the  house  ; the  door  closes 
behind  us  and  we  find  our  retreat  at 
once  cut  off  and  our  new  life,  of  eight  or 
ten  years  spreading  out  before  us.  We 
•come,  let  us  suppose  clad  in  that  armor 
of  home  influence  of  which  in  the  last 
essay  we  spoke.  A mighty  work  now 
commences.  As  the  sculptor  for  a 
moment  stands  before  the  white  block 
of  marble  and  traces  in  his  mind  every 
line,  and  calculates  every  stroke  of  the 
chisel  and  perceives  every  touch  neces- 
sary to  transform  that  polished  surface 
into  an  angel,  a giant  or  a babe;  so 
does  the  director  who  has  from  expe- 
rience a knowledge  of  youth,  its  changes 
and  mouldings,  study  beforb  hand  every 
word,  every  idea,  every  means  to  be 
employed  in  order  to  shape  that  fresh 
and  pliable  mind  and  form,  and,  to 
empart  vigor  and  solidity  and  power 
to  that  union  of  mental  and  physical 
faculties  now  placed  under  his  care. 

Let  us  ever  keep  before  our  minds 
that  distinction  first  made  between 
Instruction  and  Education.  That  is  the 
great  point  around  which  revolved  all 
those  splendid  ideas  and  grand  writings 
of  France’s  first  authority  upon  that  all 
important  subject — the  much  lamented 
author  and  prelate.  Monseigneur  Dupan- 
loup.  And  although  he  wrote  volumes 
upon  the  question  of  education,  we  can 
from  one  end  to  the  other  perceive  that 
idea  developed  and  continued.  Then 
with  this  distinction  before  us,  we  will 


venture  a step  more  and  touch  lightly 
upon  College  life  and  upon  the  manner 
of  instructing  and  educating  in  Canada 
and  above  all  in  Lower  Canada. 

There  are  two  grand  branches,  each 
of  equal  inaportance.  Neither  of  these 
branches  can  be  neglected  without  there- 
by causing  great  injury  to  the  other. 
They  are — firstly  mental  and  secondly 
physical  education.  They  should  from 
the  beginning,  from  the  first  hour  that  a 
child  (for  in  our  age  a person  is  then 
only  a child)  enters  the  walls  of  a 
College  be  taken  equally  into  consider- 
ation. To  neglect  the  physical  educa- 
tion, the  physical  development  would  be 
as  wrong  and  as  sinful  gs  to  permit  the 
choice  faculties  of  the  mind  to  rest  and 
decay.  For,  every  man,  howsoever 
small  his  quota  of  knowledge  may  be, 
is  bound  by  his  duties  towards  society, 
and  his  obligations  towards  his  fellow 
men  to  place  at  their  disposal  the  gifts 
which  the  good  God  gave  him.  And 
how  can  a man  fulfil  such  obligations 
when  he  possesses  not  that  physical 
strength  and  energy  necessary  for  their 
accompli shmants  ? In  proportion,  then, 
as  the  faculties  of  the  mind  are  cultiva- 
ted and  exercised  so  should  those  of  the 
body  be  developed  and  strengthened. 

For  the  present  we  will  confine  our 
few  remarks  to  the  first  and  perhaps 
most  important  of  these  two  branches — 
the  mental  education.  As  in  our  last  essay 
we  will  again  cite  from  that  author  of 
universal  knowledge  and  undying  en- 
ergy,  Thomas  Davis.  In  an  essay 
upon  ‘‘  self-education”  he  tells  us  that : 
“ upon  schools  much  has  been  written. 
Yet  almost  all  private  schools  in  this 
country  are  bad.  They  merely  cram 
the  memories  of  pupils  with  facts  or 
words,  without  developing  their  judg- 
ment, taste,  or  invention,  or  teaching 
them  the  application  of  any  knowledge. 
Besides  the  things  taught  are  commonly 
those  least  worth  learning.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  middle  and  richer 
classes.  Instead  of  being  taught  the 
nature,  products  and  history,  first  of 
their  own,  and  then  of  other  countries, 
they  are  buried  in  classical  frivolities, 
languages,  which  they  cannot  appre- 
ciate. Instead  of  being  discipline  to 
think  exactly,  to  speak  and  write  ac- 
curately, they  are  crammed  with  rules, 
and  taught  to  repeat  forms  by  rote.” 
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The  above  we  think,  would  be  a grand 
text  for  development.  It  is  true  those 
lines  of  Davis  were  writen  about  Ireland 
and  Irish  schools ; but  they  certainly  in 
all  their  force,  apply  to  the  Colleges  in 
Canada  and  above  all  in  Lower  Canada. 
It  is  indeed  a grand  thing  to  begin  with 
a young  lad,  by  exercising  his  memory. 
For  like  everything  else  the  memory 
that  is  worked  becomes  by  degrees  more 
powerful  and  more  retentive.  But  that 
is  not  by  any  naeans  the  only  important 
faculty  of  the  mind.  There  yet  stands 
before  us  that  indespensable  one  of 
judgment.  First  then  the  memory  is 
used  in  order  to  draw  into  the  mind  the 
matter  requisite.  Then  the  other  facul- 
ties are  put  into  motion,  in  their  turn 
to  make  use  of  that  matter  which  has 
been  presented  to  them  by  the  memory. 
Once  the  knowledge  is  obtained  it  is 
necessary  to  learn  how  to  apply  it. 
How  to  use  it  in  every  day  life.  This 
is  what  we  perceive  wanting  to  a certain 
extent  in  the  general  courses  given  in 
the  institutions  in  this  province.  Of 
course  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
There  is  an  exception  in  Montreal  in 
the  Jesuit’s  College,  where  we  under- 
stand the  system  of  instruction  is  not 
based  on  the  exercise  of  memory  alone, 
but  upon  the  exercising  of  each  and  all 
the  faculties. 

We  find  another  exception  to  this 
rule  in  the  College  of  Ottawa,  where 
the  grand  object  of  each  professor  seems 
to  be,  to  make  his  student  not  only 
learn,  but  well  and  thoroughly  under- 
stand and  then  apply  whatsoever  he 
studies.  But  in  general  the  word  a'p- 
plication  is  ignored.  The  student  learns 
the  history  of  every  nation  in  the  world, 
he  knows  every  date,  every  name, 
every  small  event  by  heart.  But  ask 
him  to  apply  that  knowledge,  to  use  it 
in  every  day  life,  and  he  cannot  do  so. 
Speak  with  him  for  half  an  hour  upon 
any  subject  and  you  will  at  once  per- 
ceive how  confined  and  circumscribed 
that  knowledge  is.  This  is  truly  re- 
gretable, — for  with  half  those  efforts  of 
memory  and  a slight  degree  of  attention 
that  knowledge  would  find  at  every 
turn  in  life  a ready  application.  Then 
again  you  take  any  subject  which  comes 
within  the  range  of  a classical  course 
and  you  find  the  same  lamentable  result. 
It  would,  therefore,  be  a grand  thing  if 


in  Lower  Canada  these  words  of  Davis 
could  be  well  impressed  upon  the  minds, 
not  only  of  the  students  but  above  all 
of  the  professors  and  director  s in  Col- 
leges. 

There  is  a useful  operation  of  the 
mind  when  studying,  one  which  tends 
to  impress  facts  upon  the  memory,  the 
process  of  analysis.  To  examine  from 
beginning  to  end,  to  divide  and  to  un- 
derstand each  separate  portion  and  to 
explain  its  connection  with  the  whole. 
Analyse  as  well  as  enjoy.  The  student 
should,  “ consider  the  elements  as  well 
as  the  argument  of  a book  just  as,  long 
dwelling  on  a landscape,  he  will  begin 
to  know  the  trees  and  rocks,  the  sun- 
fiooded  hollow,  and  the  cloud-crowned 
top,  which  go  to  make  the  scene — or,  to 
use  a more  illustrative  thought — as  one, 
long  listening  to  the  noise  on  a summer 
day,  comes  to  separate  and  mark  the  bleat 
of  the  lamb,  the  hoarse  caw  of  the  crow, 
the  song  of  the  thrush,  the  buzz  of  the 
bee,  and  the  tinkle  of  the  brook.  ” 

If  this  was  followed  up  more  closely 
from  one  end  to  the  other  of  a classical 
course,  we  would  find  more  really 
learned  and  well  educated  members  of 
society.  But  there  is  another  opera- 
tion of  the  mind,  even  grander  and 
more  useful,  but  much  more  difficult 
than  that  of  Analysis,  it  is  the  process 
of  combination.  It  is  the  operation  by 
which  the  student  catches  the  disjoined 
portion  or  parts  of  a book,  or  wo^k  or 
science  and  unites  them,  placing  them 
in  a novel  form,  so  as  to  strike  the  at- 
tention and  to  impress  them  on  the 
minds  of  others. 

It  is  again  to  be  regretted  that  in  our 
colleges,  with  few  exceptions,  the  sub- 
ject-matter of  study  is  culled  more  from 
the  literature  and  arts  and  sciences  of 
other  nations,  than  of  our  own.  They 
teach  more  about  the  products  and  his- 
tory and  geography  of  stranger  lands, 
than  about  their  native  country.  But 
in  thus  speaking  of  the  system  in  gen- 
eral of  our  college  courses,  we  would 
not  for  a moment  dare  to  hold  up  the 
study  of  dead  languages  and  study  of 
ancient  customs  and  manners  as  useless. 
Hot  at  all.  We  merely  desire  to  show 
that  first  of  all  a person  should  know  his 
own  before  he  should  study  the  land  of 
the  stranger.  For  the  study  of  classics, 
of  G-reek,  of  Latin  of  Antiquities,  form 
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in  all  avast  gymnasium  wherein  the 
mind  is  exercised  and  each  particular 
faculty  developed  ; just  as  the  body  and 
the  physical  faculties  are  rendered 
strong,  vigorous  and  healthy  by  constant 
and  reasonable  exercise.  But  as  in  the 
physical  order  so  in  the  case  of  the 
mind  exercise  must  be  taken  in  a cer- 
tain proportion  and  with  method. 

Yet  we  repeat,  that  in  the  colleges  of 
our  country  the  knowledge  of  our  own 
land  and  our  own  times  is  too  narrow. 
Too  often  do  we  meet  with  a young 
man,  whose  course  is  over  and  who  is 
even  about  to  enter  on  the  study  or 
practise  of  a profession  and  still  knows 
as  little  about  the  neighboring  republic 
or  even  the  other  provinces  of  our 
Dominion,  as  about  the  people  of  Japan 
or  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  This  is 
not  an  exageration.  It  would  be  better 
by  far  if  the  greatest  knowledge  of 
Homer,  of  Yirgil,  of  Salust,  or  of  Cicero, 
could  be  exchanged  for  a knowledge  of 
more  modern  days  and  of  more  modern 
men,  manners  and  countries. 

But  if  both  could  be  united.  If  with 
the  study  of  the  past  a study  more  ex- 
tensive, of  the  present  were  blended, 
nothing  could  surpass  the  method  and 
system  of  education  in  our  Dominion. 

Therefore  we  believe  that  nothing 
could  be  of  more  advantage  in  the 
courses  in  colleges,  than  to  do  away 
with  so  much  learning  hy  heart ; and  to 
mix  with  the  study  of  classics  the  study 
of  modern  times  and  modern  men.  Then 
when  a young  man  comes  forth  from 
college  he  will  not  have  to  commence  a 
species  of  apprenticehsip  before  enter- 
ing on  the  wide  world.  It  is  true  that 
in  nearly  all  seminaries  young  men  are 
supposed  to  be  candidates  for  the  priest- 
hood— but  if  such  is  the  case,  many  are 
those  who  are  destined  to  fill  places  in 
the  world.  And  each  one  should  be  so 
educated  and  so  instructed  that  when  he 
goes  out  of  college  he  may  be  able  to 
either  don  the  robe  of  the  soldier  of 
Christ  or  to  gird  his  sword  for  the  fierce 
battle  of  existence.  Then,  if  the  home 
influence  was  good,  if  the  education  is 
lofty  and  the  instruction  useful  and  ap 
propriate  the  youth  will  be  a treasure 
in  society.  Wheresoever  he  goes  there 
is  an  influence  which  he  brings  to  bear 
upon  all  those  with  whom  he  comes  in 
contact,  there  is  a certain  power  which 


he  exercises  over  his  companions  and 
friends,  and  he  is  a welcome  guest  in 
society.  To  know  such  a one,  it  ; 
may  be  said  as  was  said  of  Lady 
Montague — “ that  to  know  her  was  a | 
liberal  education.”  He  is  never  too  1 
forward,  yet  he  is  ever  willing  to  impart  i 
to  another  the  knowledge  which  he  ^ 
gained  by  his  own  labor,  and  thus  is  an  : 
apostle  of  science  and  of  learning,  a 
choice  and  worthy  member  of  his  com- 
munity, and  of  society  in  general,  an  ex- 
ample for  the  young,  a monitor,  a friend.  ■ 

Too  few,  indeed,  are  the  men  of  such  ; 
a stamp.  And  it  is  not  altogether  their  \ 
own  fault.  We  can  and  must  go  back 
to  their  early  guardians  and  directors  ■ 
and  from  them  learn  whether  the  educa- , 
tion  of  the  youth  was  well  or  ill  attend-  ; 
ed  to. 

We  will  refer  in  a further  essay  to  | 
the  usefulness,  and  even  necessity  of  ^ 
physical  education  as  well  as  mental  : 
culture.  For  the  present  we  have  limi- ; 
ted  our  remarks  ; they  are  few,  but  we  : 
hope  exact.  They  are  taken  from  sour-  j 
ces  whence  have  flown  some  of  the  1 
grandest  ideas  upon  the  subject  of  Edu- 1 
cation.  ; 

We  would  desire  to  see  many  changes ; 
and  improvements  in  our  colleges.  We  i 
have  a grand  opening  in  this  country  and^ 
room  for  brilliant  and  gigantic  efforts.! 
We  have  a land  worth  laboring  for  and 
worth  stud3dng.  Each  one  has  a par-' 
ticular  role  to  play — and  altho’  humble! 
be  his  sphere  yet  rich  in  his  own  private 
circle  he  can  be  the  origin  of  much 
good  and  the  source  of  a multitude  of 
pleasures  and  hapin esses  to  those  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded.  For,  in  truth 
this  is  one  of  the  freest  and  most  liberal 
I countries  in  the  world  to-day — and  each 
of  us  can  say  with  affectionate  truthful- 
ness when  thinking  and  speaking  ofr^ 
her  : — 

She  is  a rich  and  rare  land  ; 

Oh  ! she’s  a fresh  and  fair  land  ; . 

She  is  a dear  and  rare  land — 

This  native  land  of  mine.” 
— 

When  we  go  to  prayer,  we  must  im-|: 
agine  that  we  enter  into  the  court  of 
Heaven  where  the  King  of  glory  sits  up-  . 
on  His  throne  shining  with  bright  stars,| , 
and  surrounded  by  an  infinite  number 
of  angels  and  saints  who  all  cast  their.^  i 
eyes  upon  us. — jSt.  Chrysostom.  ^ i 
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IKISH  INTELLECT,  CULTUEE 
AND  SCHOOLS. 


Amongst  the  manj^  signs  of  social  ad- 
vancement and  educational  progress  per- 
ceptible in  the  present  day,  not  the  least 
cheering  and  important  is  the  establish- 
ment of  institutions  designed  to  facili- 
tate the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  the 
bulk  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  serve  as  a means  of  bringing  them 
together  and  promoting  healthful  dis- 
cussion and  friendly  converse.  It  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  ©ver-  es- 
timate the  extent  to  which  civilization 
has  benefited  by  the  Literary  Associa- 
tions, the  free  Libraries,  the  Mechanics’ 
Institutes,  the  Young  Men’s  Societies, 
that  overspread  the  land.  They  have 
lightened  the  burden  of  toil  by  cultivat 
i ing  the  taste  of  the  bronzed  and  labor- 
. stained  son  of  industry,  and  opening  up 
new  sources  of  pleasure,  new  fonts  of 
pure  enjoyment  before  him.  They  have 
smoothed  the  path  of  the  student  by 
bringing  the  stores  of  knowledge  within 
■ his  reach;  they  have  softened  individual 
ascerbities  and  worn  off  the  rough  edges 
of  prejudice  and  intolerance  by  the  fric- 
tion of  mental  contact  and  the  inter- 
change of  conflicting  ideas  ; they  have 
raised  the  standard  of  popular  education ; 
they  have  carried  light  and  knowledge 
into  the  fastnesses  of  error  and  ignor- 
ance; and  they  have  stimulated  laud- 
able ambition  and  given  the  man  of  mind 
an  object  and  a hope ; and  they  have  ele- 
vated and  purified  the  whole  tone  of 
! modern  society.  Let  those  who  marvel 
at  the  dazzling  positions  in  every  depart- 
ment of  life  won  by  the  sons  of  toil,  and 
who  contemplate  with  surprise  the  num- 
ber of  men  whom  the  working  classes 
have  supplied  to  the  aristocracy  of  ge- 
nius, and  to  the  guild  of  intellectual  em- 
[ inence  be  prepared  for  increased  cause 
! of  wonder  and  astonishment.  That 
I which  they  have  done  is  but  the  earnest 
‘ of  the  things  which  they  shall  do.  The 
[ difficulties  in  their  path  are  disappear- 
ing. No  more  shall  the  sons  of  toil  live 
mute  and  inglorious  ; no  more  shall  the 
pages  of  knowledge  bq  sealed  to  the 
eyes  of  the  humble  and  the  obscure ; and 
as  the  chief  instrument  in  this  glorious 
revolution,  we  look  to  such  societies  as 
those  before  mentioned,  for  the  realiza- 
tion of  those  HOPES. 


In  writing  or  speaking  of  education 
and  the  blessings  it  has  conferred  upon 
mankind,  I feel  that  one  ofthe  highest  and 
worthiest  objects  we  could  commemo- 
rate would  be  the  Reception  of  Ireland 
into  the  Realm  of  Christendom  : an  event 
which  has  since  resulted,  especially  as 
regards  education  and  enlightenment, 
in  conferring  such  untold  blessings  on 
many  less  favored  nations.  One  or  two 
ideas,  naturally  suggest  themselves  to 
our  minds  in  connection  with  this.  I re 
fer  to  the  singularly  glorious  part  which 
Ireland  from  the  moment  of  her  submis- 
sion to  the  doctrines  of  the  Cross  has 
unceasingly  borne  in  the  great  work  of 
education  and  diffusion  of  human  knowl- 
edge. No  more  appropriate  theme 
could  engage  the  attention  of  Catholic 
Irishmen.  Our  ancestral  island,  iritme- 
diately  that  the  Cospel  light  beamed 
upon  her,  became  a nation  of  sages  and 
scholars,  with  a rapidity  unprecedented 
in  the  annals  of  Christianity.  Schools 
and  Academies,  noble  centres  of  learn- 
ing, sprang  up  as  if  by  magic  through- 
out the  entire  nation,  irradiating  the 
darkness  of  Pagan  intellect — the  light 
of  education  was  every  pffiere  diffused, 
and  in  the  glowing  langnii^ge  of  our  fin- 
est poet,  “ like  the  sudden  brightness 
of  a Northern  summer  at  once  covered 
the  whole  land.”  Nor  a part  from  the 
wonder  working  power  of  the  Grospel 
should  this  occasion  any  surprise.  For 
our  ancestors,  even  while  practising 
their  Druidic  superstitions,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  their  ancient  oaks,  were 
not  a people  devoid  of  learning.  While 
the  Eomans  warred  along  the  Thames, 
and  hordes  of  roving  painted  savages 
crawled  among  their  dens  in  the  neigh- 
])oring  nations,  enlightened  minds  were 
occupied  in  digesting  that  admirable 
Code  of  Brehon  Law,  so  redolent  of  jus- 
tice and  freedom  ; and  her  minstrels  and 
bards,  aloud  with  true  Irish  inspiration, 
were  celebrating  the  exploits  of  her 
chieftains  and  heroes,  in  magic  strains 
of  music,  rivalling  ancient  Creece  in  the 
hey-day  of  her  glory.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  this  people,  having  attained  so  high 
a degree  of  ancient  civilization — a fact 
acquiesced  in  by  the  most  unfriendly  his- 
torians— and  endowed  by  Providence 
with  so  fertile  an  intellect,  should,  un- 
der the  beneficent  influence  of  St.  Pa- 
trick’s teaching,  attain  within  so  brief  a 
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space,  such  eminence  in  the  sphere  of 
education  and  science.  No  sooner  was 
the  conversion  of  our  Motherland  accom- 
plished— and  as  if  by  miracle  it  was  per- 
formed almost  instantaneously — than 
our  glorious  Saint,  directed  all  his  ener- 
gies to  the  development  of  education. 
He  founded  in  an  almost  incredibly 
brief  space  of  time  a system  of  schools 
that  grew  at  once  into  dazzling  splendor, 
and  were  crowned  with  astonishing  suc- 
cess. And  to  the  eternal  honor  of  our 
people,  the  fundamental  principle  of  this 
early  Irish  school-system,  was  that  of 
gratuitous  education.  Within  the  pre- 
cincts of  those  famous  seats  of  learning, 
were  assembled  the  representatives  of 
all  the  then  nations — the  Cymbrian  and 
the  ,Scot,  the  Angle  and  the  Frank,  the 
polished  Druid  and  the  boorish  Briton, 
King  Allred  of  England  and  Dagobert 
of  Austria ; all  united  in  harmonious 
companionship  drinking  deeply  at  these 
founts  of  knowledge,  kindling  the  torch- 
es of  science  destined  to  light  the  path 
that  was  to  guide  the  surrounding  na- 
tions to  the  blessings  of  a Christian  civ- 
ilization. The  degree  of  eminence  at- 
tained by  the  Irish  schools  established 
by  St.  Patrick,  and  the  almost  incon- 
ceivable benefits  that  accrued  therefrom, 
were  it  not  a fact  already  evidenced  by 
history,  would  doubtless  tax  the  most 
exaggerated  credulity.  They  flourished 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  Island,  and 
in  their  splendor  and  magnificence,  as 
they  were  surpassed  by  no  nations  of 
antiquity,  so  they  have  been  unequalled 
in  modern  times.  The  famous  schools 
of  Armagh  alone,  afforded  accommoda- 
tion to  seven  thousand  students ; in  the 
almost  equally  celebrated  schools  of 
Louth,  more  than  a hundred  prelates 
belonging  to  the  various  European  na- 
tions received  their  education ; and  the 
renowned  schools  of  Bangor  gave  to 
the  world  probably  more  learned  teach- 
ers and  missionaries  than  any  other  re- 
corded in  history ; among  whom  was  the 
famous  Columbanus  who  may  be  said  to 
have  educated  and  civilized  France  and 
Lombardy.  Around  these  luminous 
centres,  thousands  of  others,  like  so 
many  sattelites,  revolved,  diffusing  their 
radiant  beams  on  every  nation  of  the 
continent.  In  this,  as  indeed  in  almost 
every  portion  of  Ireland’s  history,  we 
can  discern  the  designs  of  Providence. 


For  it  was  at  this  precise  epoch  that  . 
the  dense  shadow  of  ignorance  had  de- 
scended upon  the  nations;  the  great 
schools  of  Alexandria,  Antioch,  Nisibus, 
and  many  others  founded  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  Apostles  had  long  since, 
in  the  pride  of  intellect,  renounced  the 
truth  and  forgotten  their  mission ; the 
saving  doctrines  of  Christianity  had  be- 
come vitiated  and  corrupted  therein; 
the  sophistic  teachings  of  Plato  had 
supplanted  those  of  the  Gospel,  and  had 
already  exercised  their  deleterious  influ- 
ence : and  the  Gnostic  heresy  held  undi- 
vided sway  in  the  lands  where  a Clement 
and  an  Origen  had  a few  centuries  be- 
fore, expounded  the  doctrines  of  a pure 
Christianity.  It  was  then  at  this  criti- 
cal period,  after  these  ancient  seats  of 
knowledge  had  degenerated  into  focuses 
of  heresy  and  superstition,  and  in  the 
perverted  name  of  science  had  expelled 
truth  from  her  throne,  that  the  schools 
established  by  St.  Patrick  attained  the 
acme  of  their  splendor,  and  like  so  many 
suns  in  the  firmament  of  truth,  shed  . 
their  rays  of  saving  light  to  the  farthest 
confines  of  civilization,  lighting  up  the  • 
increasing  gloom  and  dispelling  the 
clouds  of  darkness  that  were  envelop- 
ing the  human  mind. 

Scholars,  in  countless  numbers,  edu- 
cated and  supplied  gratuitously  with  all 
the  appliances  of  learning  annually  left 
the  shores  of  Ireland,  and  bearing  with  - 
them  the  seeds  of  science  and  civiliza-  j 
tion,  dispersed  themselves  over  all  lands,  |1 
from  the  forests  of  Germany  to  the  Ibe-  !| 
rian  Peninsula,  and  from  Northumbria,  |j 
to  the  Isles  of  the  North.  The  phrase  || 
“ educated  in  Ireland,”  in  those  halcyon  I 
days  of  her  freedom  was  of  itself  a title 
of  distinction.  Irish  scholars  by  the 
purity  of  their  doctrinal  teaching,  and  f 
the  splendor  of  their  scientific  attain-  I 
ments,  were  certain  of  everywhere  ac-  I 
quiring  the  first  rank  ; and  Erin  enlight-  | 
ened  not  only  those  nations  where  the  j 
rays  of  science  had  not  hitherto  pene-  | 
trated,  but  even,  to  use  the  felicitous  ex- 
pression of  her  finest  historian,  “ She 
soon  reflected  back  on  Pome  herself  the 
light  derived  from  Borne.”  But  it  was  j 
at  the  period  of  the  terrific  crisis  that  | 
accompanied  the  overthrow  of  the  Bo-  \ 
man  Empire  that  Irish  intellect,  inspir-  I 
ed  by  Christian  charity,  attained  its  [ 
proudest  pre-eminence,  achieved  its  no-  ] 
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blest  mission,  and  exercised  its  most 
beneficent  influence.  At  that  epoch 
the  barbarians  of  the  North,  surging  in 
countless  numbers  out  of  their  forests 
precipitated  themselves  on  the  prostrate 
collossus  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  and  in 
their  rapacious  career,  in  quest  of  booty 
and  plunder,  swept  away  every  vestige 
of  civilization  and  refinement.  Society 
in  a few  short  years  was  reduced  to  a 
state  akin  to  barbarism.  Everything 
beautiful  in  art,  valuable  in  literature, 
and  venerated  in  religion,  was  buried  in 
a common  grave.  For  nearly  a century 
these  barbarians  continued  their  work 
of  uninterrupted  devastation.  While 
this  terrible  chaos  reigned  throughout 
the  continent,  our  Motherland  became 
at  once  the  retreat  of  literature  and 
learning,  the  repository  of  the  arts  and 
sciences  forced  to  seek  refuge  from  the 
exterminating  sword  of  the  barbarian  : 
this  refuge  alone  Erin  afforded,  for  as 
the  historian  aptly  observes  where  the 
Eoman  soldier  could  not  set  his  foot  the 
Hun  and  Vandal  did  not  dare  to  follow. 
Herself,  rich  in  all  the  blessings  that 
religion  and  science  can  bestow,  wrought 
unceasingly  during  those  troubled  ages, 
to  communicate  them  to  the  continental 
nations,  gradually  emerging  from  bar- 
barism. How  she  accomplished  this 
noble  work,  mediasval  history  exists  to 
tell,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  assert 
accordingly,  that  Europe  owes  to  the 
Irish  nation — to  the  children  of  St.  Pa- 
trick— lay  and  clerical — at  least  two  or 
three  centuries  of  her  civilization,  and 
all  the  treasures  of  enlightened  anti- 
quity. 

As  this  to  some  skeptical  minds  may 
appear  somewhat  incredible,  or  at  least, 
only  the  natural  exaggeration  of  native 
patriotism,  we  shall  adduce  two  or  three 
evidences  which,  on  this  important  point 
must  satisfy  even  the  most  fastidious. 
Bishop  Milner,  the  renowned  English 
divine  and  savant  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  last  and  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century,  asserts  that  during  the  four 
centuries  immediately  succeeding  the 
dissolution  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  there 
was  not  a single  diocese  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy  or  Britain  in  which  Irish 
Missionaries  were  not  to  be  found.  He 
calls  them  the  luminaries  of  the  western 
world  when  the  sun  of  science  had  set 
upon  it. 


“ To  them,”  h©  writes  in  his  incom- 
parable letters  to  the  Lords  and  Nobles 
of  England,  “ to  them  you  are  indebted 
for  the  preservation  of  the  Bible,  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  the  ancient 
classics ; in  short  of  the  very  means  by 
which  you  yourselves  have  acquired  all 
the  literature  you  possess.”  St.  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux,  speaking  of  the  number  of 
Irishmen  laboring  at  this  period 
throughout  Europe,  compares  them  to 
an  “ inundation,”  and  states  that  he 
knew  a certain  Irish  Monk  who  founded 
on  the  Continent  more  than  a hundred 
educational  institutions.  Venerable  Bede 
observes,  that  Ireland  in  those  ages  sup- 
plied all  Europe  with  swarms  of  learned 
men.  Fleury  in  his  history  of  France 
proves  the  same  fact:  and  Mezeray  an- 
other French  historian  goes  so  far  as  to 
assert  that  the  preservation  of  all  the 
history  and  literature  of  those  days  is 
owing  exclusively  to  Irishmen.  Various 
Italian  historians,  bear  a similar  testi- 
mony and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
Irish  professors  were  sought  and  placed 
in  the  chairs  of  the  Universities  of 
France  and  Italy  by  order  of  Charle- 
magne. And  Hupanloup,  the  “ magnifi- 
cent ” — the  lately  deceased  Bishop  of 
Orleans:  hear  him!  “Only”  says  this 
distinguished  prelate — “ Only  in  the 
Thebais  has  been  seen  any  parallel  to 
those  wondrous  foundations,  those  mo- 
nastic cities,  as  they  have  been  well 
named,  of  Bangor,  Clonfert,  Clonafd, 
where  more  than  three  thousand  re- 
ligious fervently  devoted  themselves  to 
cultivate  literature,  clear  the  forest 
lands,  chant  the  divine  praises,  and  train 
up  the  young.  It  was  even  thence,  even 
from  those  deep  cloistral  retreats, 
and  that  austere  life,  which  so 
strongly  imbues  the  soul  for  the 
apostolic,  that,  at  the  voice  of  St. 
Columban  and  his  dauntless  follow- 
ers, men  might  be  seen  hastening  from 
every  side  to  propogate  the  Gospel  afar, 
to  encounter  paganism,  and  gain  a hun- 
dred tribes  to  faith  and  civilization. 
They  had  already  braved  the  tempests 
of  the  ocean,  and  evangelized  the  Heb- 
rides, the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
Northumberland.  Soon  after  they 
are  seen  in  Neustria,  Flanders,  and 
Austria ; among  the  Helvetians,  the 
Ehetians,  and  in  either  Bui’gundy. 
They  pass  the  Ehine ; they  en- 
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camp  in  Alemennia,  Bavaria,  all  Ger- 
many south  of  the  Danube.  They  pene- 
trate into  Spain,  and  are  met  with  in 
the  interior  of  Italy  and  Magna  Grse- 
cia.”  “ Where  indeed  are  they  not?” 
he  exclaims  ! “ The  Gospel  they  were 

called  to  bear  to  those  extensive  regions 
was  in  their  utmost  hearts  as  a consum- 
ing fire  : they  c.ould  not  contain  it ; it 
impelled  them  to  evangelize  the  unbe- 
liever ; to  animate  the  Christian  trod- 
den down  by  barbarian  invasion ; to 
raise  the  degenerate;  to  foster  sturdy 
races ; fearless  hearts,  whom  the  pas- 
sions of  princes  and  the  fury  of  the  po- 
pulace could  not  subdue ; to  rekindle 
the  quenched  lamp  of  arts  and  learning; 
and  to  carry  in  every  direction  the  light 
of  science  and  of  faith.”  “ We  may  say 
with  a historian  of  our  own  time,”  con- 
tinues the  illustrious  prelate — “ a histo- 
rian whom  none  can  deem  partial,  that 
they  (the  Irish)  have  almost  appropriat- 
ed the  seventh  century  of  the  Church’s 
history  ard  of  European  Civilivation.” 
Brave  but  true  words  are  those  of  Bish- 
op Dupanloup.  More  than  this,  it  is 
a fact  abundantly  proven  and  universal- 
ly admitted,  that  the  great  system  of 
scholastic  philosophy  and  theology  of 
the  Middle  ages,  owes  its  origin  and 
rise  to  Irishmen ; and  it  may  be  observ- 
ed in  this  connection,  that  the  tutor  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  the  most  marvel- 
lous genius  in  the  annals  of  Christianity 
was  a son  of  the  Isle  of  Destiny.  There 
in  the  quiet  of  her  sanctuaries  and 
schools,  was  first  wrought  and  elaborat- 
ed that  noble  system  which  has  since 
furnished  the  pilosopher  and  apologist 
with  every  species  of  weapon  to  encoun- 
ter and  destroy  error  in  what  form  so- 
ever it  may  appear.  W riting  on  this  sub- 
ject Goeres,  the  most  renowned  of  Ger- 
man philosophers,  has  the  following 
passage  : “ All  not  engaged  in  the  com- 
bat in  those  days  took  refuge  in  the  ark 
of  the  Church,  which  amid  the  mighty 
swell  of  waters  floating  hither  and  thith- 
er guarded  the  treasures  concealed  with- 
in it ; and  while  amid  the  general  tu- 
mult of  the  times  it  seemed  a peaceful 
asylum  to  religious  meditation — it  con- 
tinually promoted  the  contemplative 
as  well  as  the  heroic  martyrdom. 

Such  an  asylum  was  found  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century  in  the  Green 
Emerald  Isle — the  ancient  Erin — whose 
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secluded  situation  and  wateiy  bounda- 
ries as  they  had  once  served  to  protect 
her  against  the  disorders  of  the  Koman 
Empire,  now  sheltered  her  from  the 
storm  of  the  migration  of  nations.  Thi- 
ther seeking  protection  with  St.  Patrick, 
the  Church  had  migrated  to  take  her 
winter  quarters  and  had  lavished  all  her 
blessings  on  the  people  that  had  given 
her  so  hospitable  a reception.  Under 
her  influence  the  manners  of  the  na- 
tions were  rapidly  refined  ; monasteries 
and  schools  flourished  on  all  sides  ; and 
as  the  former  were  distinguished  for 
their  severe  discipline  and  ascetic  piety 
so  the  latter  were  conspicuous  for  the 
cultivation  of  science.  And  he  continues, 
“ when  we  look  into  the  ecclesiastical 
life  of  the  people  we  are  almost  temp- 
ted to  believe  that  some  potent  spirits 
had  transported  over  the  sea  the  ‘ Cells 
of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,’  with  all  their 
hermits,  its  monasteries  with  all  its  in- 
mates and  had  settled  them  down  in  the 
Western  Isle — an  Isle  which  in  the 
lapse  of  three  centuries  gave  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  saints  to  the  Church,  won 
over  to  Christianity  the  North  of 
Britain ; and  soon  after  a large  portion 
of  the  yet  pagan  Germany ; and  while 
it  devoted  the  utmost  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  sciences,  cultivated 
with  an  especial  care  the  mystical  con- 
templation in  her  religious  Communities 
as  well  as  in  the  saints  whom  they  pro- 
duced.” And  yet  in  the  presence  of 
such  plain,  palpable,  incontrovertable 
historical  facts  as  these,  is  it  not  a mel- 
ancholy truth  that  men  are  to-day  found 
sufficiently  ignorant  or  malicious  to 
parrot  unceasingly  the  wretched  cal- 
umnies of  these  mercenary  Bohemians 
who  sedulously  strive  to  propagate  the 
falsehood  that  the  Irish  are  indifferent 
or  inimical  to  education,  and  deny  to 
our  motherland  her  well-won  meed  of 
glory  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  and 
science.  History  says  the  great  De 
Maistre,  “ for  the  past  three  centuries  is 
nought  else  than  a conspiracy  against 
the  truth.”  Equally  certain  is  it  that 
history  or  a very  active  department  of 
it  at  least,  is  for  the  past  seven  centu- 
ries a conspiracy  against  the  truth  as 
regards  our  ancestral  Island.  And  if 
there  are  those  to-day  who  are  unwilling 
to  admit  our  just  merits  in  this  regard 
it  will  not,  perhaps  appear  so  strange, 
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in  view  of  the  perverse  industry  which 
a certain  class  of  writers  have,  for  centu- 
ries wrought  to  obscure  the  most  brilli- 
ant pages  of  oui  country’s  history. 

Ireland,  writes  D’Arcy  McGee,  “ has 
been  wasted  for  the  weal  of  Christendom 
and  as  yet  Christendom  has  uot  learned 
to  appreciate  the  sacrifice  endured  for 
its  sake.”  But,  humanly  speaking,  this 
is  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at ; for 
it  is  a truism  if  you  give  a lie  but  an 
hour’s  start,  it  will  make  the  round  of 
the  world  a score  of  times  at  least,  be- 
fore truth  or  justice  can  succeed  in  over- 
taking it.  What  other  people  may  we 
not  ask,  in  the  annals  of  Christendom, 
ever  clung  with  such  unwearied  tenacity 
to  the  fonts  of  Knowledge  as  ours  ? 
Who  but  must  stand  aghast  and  melt  into 
tears,  on  reading  the  melancholy  and 
plaintive  lines  of  our  greatest  bard  on 
the  accursed  Penal  Laws  : 

“ The  stranger  shall  hear  thy  lament  on  his 
plains, 

The  sigh  of  thy  harp  shall  be  sent  o’er  the 
deep; 

Till  thy  masters  themselves,  as  they  rivet 
thy  chains. 

Shall  pause  at  the  song  of  their  captive  and 
weep.” 

Who  but  must  stand  amazed  in  pre- 
sence of  an  impoverished  and  proscribed 
people  who,  when  education  was  pro- 
nounced felony  and  science  a crime, 
went  abroad  in  foreign  lands  and  founded 
I numberless  establishments  of  learning; 
as,  witness  Louvain,  St.  Omers,  Eome, 
and  Salamanca — institutions  too,  that 
sent  forth  such  men  as  Dr.  Doyle  and 
O’Connell,  to  teach  nations  how  to  win 
their  freedom,  and  ute  it  properly  when 
won  : besides  countless  others  whom  I 
■ may  not  stay  to  enumerate  ; for  their 
names  are  circumscribed  by  no  national 
! limits : they  belong  to  the  world  and  to 
I fame.  And  at  this  very  hour  what  other 
1 nation  is  struggling  with  such  a bold 
; persistency  as  Ireland,  in  the  sacred 
!'  cause  of  education — to  frustrate  the  de- 
'!  signs  of  those  who,  in  their  unspeakable 
r malice,  would  fain  despoil  her  of  her 
( most  invaluable  treasure,  in  fastening 
I on  her,  in  addition  to  the  innumerable 
train  of  evils,  a system  of  godless 
schools — a design  which  she  has 

crushed  out  successfully — overthrowing, 
as  we  all  remember,  on  that  vital  ques- 
tion, the  most  popular  and  powerful  ad- 
) ministration  in  Europe — the  administra- 
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tion  of  Gladstone.  She  has  triumphantly 
proven  that  she  is  to-day,  what  she  was 
in  the  ages  long  past ; she  has  vindicated 
the  very  old  truth — unhappily  too  gen- 
erally rejected  in  our  time — that  religion 
and  science  are  not  incompatible ; that 
they  must  on  the  contrary  go  hand  in 
hand  and  prove  assistants  and  help- 
mates to  each  other,  if  the  one  would  be 
crowned  with  success  and  the  other 
preserved  in  its  purity — this  truth  she 
has  strikingly  vindicated  in  the  present 
renowned  Christain  schools,  recently 
acknowledged  by  the  Educational  Com- 
mission of  the  English  Government  to 
be  by  far  superior  to  anything  of  the 
kind  in  Great  Britain.  Nor  is  it  a fact 
unworthy  of  remark — and  I make  the 
observation,  not  in  any  spirit  of  exclu- 
siveness or  with  a desire  to  disparage 
others — that  Ireland  is  at  the  present 
moment,  doing  a more  noble  service  in 
the  furtherance  of  education,  and  the 
diffusion  of  religious  truth— which  after 
all  is  the  basis  of  all  education,  than  any 
other  nation  on  the  earth’s  surface.  Is 
not  our  land  at  this  hour,  as  a recent 
American  Author  aptly  observes  “ a 
vast  seminary  sending  forth  daily 
swarms  of  her  children  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  educating  and  evangelizing  ?” 
Let  us  cast  our  eyes  over  the  immense 
regions  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Oceanica, 
over  which  the  English  Flag  flies  and 
the  English  tongue  is  spoken,  and  the 
truth  of  our  assertion  will  be  made  mani- 
fest ; or  to  come  nearer  home,  we 
know  that  in  almost  every  town 
and  city  in  the  neighboring  Eepublic, 
from  Maine  to  Mexico,  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific,  the  Catholics  possess 
their  College,  Academy,  or  parochial 
School.  And  are  all  these  institutions 
American  ? They  are  just  in  the  same 
sense  that  Eome  and  Salamanca,  St. 
Omers  and  Louvain,  are  Belgian, 
Spanish,  Italian.  You  will  find  that 
nine-  tenths  of  the  professors  and  students 
in  our  American  Catholic  Colleges  and 
Academies  are  Irish.  And  by  whom 
have  these  countless  institutions  of 
learning  been  erected  in  the  land  of  the 
Puritan?  Is  it  not  by  the  fruits  of 
Irish  toil,  Irish  energy,  and  Irish  faith  ? 
Do  not  these  triumphantly  belie  the 
impression  so  unfairly  believed  in,  in 
certain  quarters,  that  the  Irish  people 
in  our  day  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
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sphere  of  manual  labor  ? True  they 
are  largely  engaged  in  carving  civiliza- 
tion out  of  the  depth  of  the  wilderness — 
a glorious  avocation  when  morally  con- 
sidered, but  not  in  that  alone  are  we 
found;  for  we  can  proudly  repeat  the 
boast  of  the  late  McG-ee,  “ that  in  science, 
in  authorship,  and  in  oratory,  we  are 
represented  as  well  as  in  digging  and 
delving  and  in  carrying  the  hod.”  In 
the  words  of  the  illustrious  Cardinal 
i^ewman,  “ Green  Erin  is  a land  ancient 
and  yet  young : Ancient  in  her  Christi- 
anity, young  in  her  hopes  of  the  future. 
A nation  which  received  Grace  before 
yet  the  Saxon  had  set  his  foot  upon  the 
soil  of  England,  and  which  has  never 
questioned  it,  or  suffered  the  sacred 
dame  to  be  extinguished  in  her  heart : 
a Church  which  comprises  within  its 
historic  period  the  birth  and  the  fall  of 
Canterbury  and  York  ; which  Augustine 
and  Paulinus  found  at  their  coming, 
and  which  Pole  and  Fisher  left  behind 
them.  I contemplate  a people  which 
has  had  a long  night  and  will  have  an 
inevitable  day.  I am  turning  my  eyes 
toward  a hundred  years  to  come,  and  I 
dimly  see  the  Ireland  I am  gazing  on 
become  the  road  of  passage  and  union 
between  the  two  hemispheres,  and  the 
centre  of  the  world.”  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  our  nation  has  borne  in  the 
history  of  Christianity  a great  and  noble 
part : we  are  the  heirs  of  the  glory  she 
has  won,  and  such  being  the  case  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  prove  true  to  our  noble 
inheritance  and  then,  “ we  can  look  as 
fearlessly  to  the  future  as  proudly  to  the 
past.” 

When  education  is  felt  to  be  the 
birthright  of  every  human  being ; and 
when  religion  becomes  the  great  work- 
ing power  of  human  society ; animating 
duty,  and  nerving  to  effort  and  self-de- 
nial, then  may  the  poet’s  vision  become 
a reality — 

‘‘  For  I dipt  into  the  future,  far  as  human 
eje  could  see, 

Saw  the  vision  of  the  world,  and  all  the 
wonder  that  would  be ; 

Saw  the  heavens,  fill  with  commerce,  argosies 
of  magic  sails. 

Pilots  of  the  purple  twilight  drooping  down 
with  costly  bales, 

Till  the  war  drum  trobb’d  no  longer,  and  the 
battle  flags  were  furl’d. 

In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of 
the  world — 


There  the  common  sense  of  most  shall  hold 
a fretful  realm  in  awe. 

And  the  kindly  earth  shall  slumber,  lapt  in 
universal  law.” 

W.  McK. 
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— Herbert  Spencer  is  a great  name 
in  English  litei’ature,  and  one  of  which 
Englishmen  may  justly  be  proud,  but 
Herbert  Spencer  is  an  evolutionist 
“ pure  blood.”  He  believes  in  the  an- 
thropoidal  ape  theory  and  the  ascent  of 
man  from  a polipod — all  belly,  no  legs 
no  hands.  Because,  forsooth,  a dog  barks 
and  a cat  mews  and  a man  speaks,  there- 
fore man  must  once  have  been  a dog 
•or  a cat,  and  have  brought  his  voice  up 
with  him  from  dogdom  and  his  cathood. 
The  dog’s  bark  and  the  cat’s  mew  are  only 
Latin  and  Greek  and  English  in  embryo. 
Mde.  Patti's  quavers  crescendos  and faUet-  | 
tos  are  only  a refinement  of  some  very 
Old  Dog  Tray’s  impromptus  when  an 
indefinite  period  of  years  ago  he  bayed 
the  moon.  Because  men  and  dogs  can 
alike  be  angry,  jealous  or  frisky,  men 
must  once  have  been  dogs  and  must 
have  brought  theii*  human  passions  with 
them  from  the  days  of  their  brutedom. 
Human  passions  are  only  brute  passions 
gentilitified.  ‘‘  Let  dogs  delight  to  bark 
and  bite.”  Such  is  Darvnnism  popu- 
larised. 

The  trouble  of  this  kind  of  logic  is,' 
that  it  will  as  easily  prove  one  thing  as 
the  other ; it  will  as  easily  prove  dogs 
once  to  have  been  men,  as  men  once  to 
have  been  dogs,  which  we  take  it 
knocks  both  proofs  into  a cocked  hat. 
Herbert  Spencer  carries  this  same 
school  of  logic  into  sociology.  Ceremo- 
nies he  tells  us  in  his  book  on  Ceremo- 
nial Institutions,  are  prior  to  social  and 
even  human  evolution,  which  taken  out  of  j 
the  jargon  of  the  day  and  put  into  good 
plain  English,  means,  that  there  were 
ceremonies  in  the  world  long  before 
man  began  to  live  in  society  or  even 
long  before  man  began  to  live  at  all — j 
which  is  certainly  taking  the  thing  | 
back  to  rather  remote  antiquity ; and  j 
surpasses  that  most  admirable  of  discus- 
sions between  the  Gardeners  and  the 
Tailors  as  to  the  antiquity  ©f  their  res- 
pective callings.  Quoth  the  Gardeners 
in  triumph,  Adam  was  the  first  garden-  I 
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er,  since  he  tilled  the  land  after  his 
expulsion  from  Paradise.  Quoth  the 
Tailors,  Adam  was  a tailor  before  he 
was  a gardener  since  he  “made  him 
a pants  ” before  he  was  expelled. 
Why  the  gardeners  did  not  claim 
Adam  tor  a gardener  when  he  was 
in  the  Garden,  we  could  never  for 
the  life  of  us  find  out. 

In  support  of  his  thesis  that  ceremo- 
nies existed  before  man,  Mr.  Spencer 
contends  that  “ the  little  dog  that  falls 
on  his  back  and  holds  up  his  paws  when 
he  meets  a big  dog  is  performing  a pro- 
pitiatory ceremony.  He  is  as  good  as 
saving  to  the  big  dog : “ Don’t  bite  a dog 
when  he  is  down ; bite  one  of  your  own 
weight.”  This  would  be  all  very  good 
but  for  two  little  considerations — 1st,  is 
it  a fact  ? 2nd,  and  if  a fact  is  it  not  beg- 
ging the  question  ? In  the  first  place 
is  the  little  dog  performing  a propitia- 
tory ceremony  when  he  falls  on  his 
back  and  holds  up  his  paws  on  meeting 
a big  dog  ? is  he  as  good  as  saying  to 
the  big  dog ; “ Don’t  bite  a dog  when 
he  is  down ; bite  one  of  your  own 
weight?”  We  think  not.  Of  course  Mr. 
Spencer  out  of  the  depths  of  his  inner 
consciousness  derived  through  his  dog 
natui’e  may  have  superior  means  of  in- 
terpreting dog-acts ; but  we,  who  cannot 
consent  to  having  ever  become  man 
through  his  dogship,  think  we  have  a 
far  simpler  and  more  common-sense 
view  of  his  dogship’s  conduct.  When  a 
big  dog  comes  upon  a little  dog  ten  to 
one  he  seizes  the  dogling  by  the  neck 
and  gives  him  a shake.  This  the  dog- 
ling,  taught,  we  suspect  by  bitter  expe- 
rience knows  full  well,  and  therefore 
throws  himself  on  his  back,  to  save  his 
neck,  and  to  defend  himself  with  his 
paws.  Of  course  never  having  been  a 
dog,  nor  we  hope  even  a cur,  as  Mr. 
Spencer  would  claim  to  have  been,  we 
cannot  speak  dogmatically  upon  the 
subject.  If  Mr.  Spencer  on  the  contrary 
has  any  special  dog  yearnings  in  his  na- 
ture derived  from  his  sojourn  in  dogdom 
during  his  process  of  evolution,  if  he 
will  let  us  know  it,  we  will  bow  (wow) 
with  becoming  deference  to  his  superior 
knowledge  and  means  of  ascertaining. 
Until  then  we  shall  in  our  egotism  con- 
tinue to  think  ours  by  far  the  simpler 
Jtnd  more  tommon  sense  view  of  the  sit- 
uation. In  the  second  place,  is  not  our 
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great  sciolist  quietly  begging  the  ques- 
tion ? For  any  argument  to  be  founded 
on  this  act  of  the  dogling  in  proof  that 
“ ceremonies  are  prior  to  human  evolu- 
tion ’’the  dog  must  be  first  proved  to 
have  been  prior  to  man.  And  even 
here  a fresh  difficulty  will  present  it- 
self. After  proving  that  dogs  were 
prior  to  man,  our  scientist  will  have  to 
prove  that  doglings  are  not  historical 
dogs  ; in  other  words,  that  small  dogs 
were  prior  to  man  and  have  not  been 
evolved  from  big  ones  within  the 
memory  of  man. 

— Mr.  Spencer  would  almost  appear 
to  be  writing  a comic  Natural  History 
as  others  before  him  have  written  comic 
Histories  of  England.  “The  lady  he 
tells  us  who  kisses  the  Queen’s  hand 
when  she  is  presented  is  carrying  out 
the  practice  of  the  cow  who  licks  her 
calf.  The  calf  is  licked  because  that 
process  gives  the  cow  a pleasant  sense 
of  possession  in  her  offspring.  From 
licking,  kissing  or  sniffing  as  an  agree- 
able and  affectionate  process  came  the 
custom  of  licking,  kissing  or  sniffing  as 
a sign  of  affection  and  so  of  propitiation 
of  a superior,  who  naturally  likes  to  be 
liked  (we  wonder  he  did  not  say  licked') 
and  of  that  propitiation  the  ceremony 
of  kissing  the  Queen’s  hand  is  a survi- 
val. We  like  this  argumentation  ‘ ex- 
ceedingly ; it  has  a fresh  childlike  sim- 
plicity about  it ; besides  it  smells  so 
sweetly  of  the  cow  byi’e,  and  connects 
so  surprisingly  the  perfumes  of  “a 
drawing  room  ” with  the  fumes  of  the 
farm-yard.  Yive  la  science ! Bravo 
knowledge  ! But  is  it  true  ? Is  the  calf 
licked  because  that  process  gives  the 
cow  a pleasant  sense  of  possession? 
Here  again  we  must  defer  to  Mr. 
Spencer,  whose  superior  means  of  know- 
ing derived  from  his  evolution,  put  poor 
us  out  of  court ; still  from  our  slight  ac- 
quaintance acquired  only  during  our 
minority,  we  cannot  help  thinking  (with 
brutedom  and  the  barnyard)  that  the 
cow’s  act  is  more  mnitory  than  acquisi- 
tive ; that  she  licks  more  for  cleanliness- 
sake  than  as  a taking  possession.  But 
then  we  are  not  a scientist  and  have 
nerer  levelled  up  through  brutedom. 

— The  election  of  Pope  Paul  Y.  gives 
us  an  insight  into  that  retiring  modesty 
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arid  humility  which  have  in  all  ages 
been  the  glorious  characteristic  of  all 
the  great  men  of  the  Church.  Paul  Y. 
long  before  his  accession  to  the  Papal 
throne,  had  filled  the  highest  offices  in 
the  Church.  Born  at  Eome  on  the 
17th  Sep.,  1552,  of  the  illustrious  house 
of  Borgese,  named  at  baptism  Camillas, 
he  studied  philosophy  in  his  youth  at 
Perugia,  law  at  Padua  and  became  after- 
wards consistorial  advocate,  prelate  ab- 
breviator,  referendary  of  the  two  signa- 
tures (of  pardon  and  justice)  and  vicar  of 
St.  Mary  Major.  In  1596  Clement  YIII. 
sent  him  into  Spain  with  extraordinary 
powers  and  created  him  cardinal  of  St. 
Eusebius.  Such  were  his  qualifications 
for  this  high  office,  that  he  was  surnamed 
the  Excellent  and  was  early  spoken  of 
as  future  Pope.  On  the  death  of  Leo  the 
cardinals  assembled  as  usual  to  elect  a 
successor.  In  that  conclave  were  men 
of  supereminent  ability.  Such  names 
as  Toschi,  Pamfili  Montalto  and  Aldo- 
brandini  would  suffice  to  cast  lustre  on 
any  assembly,  whilst  the  names  of 
Baronius  and  Bellarmine  are  never  pro- 
nounced by  men  but  with  uncovered 
head  and  bated  breath.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  Conclave  the  Cardinals  shewed  a 
disposition  to  elect  Cardinal  Toschi  of 
Modena  Pope,  but  this  choice  was  op- 
posed by  Cardinal  Baronius  as  “ not  for 
the  good  of  the  Church.”  Toschi,  it 
appears  though  in  other  respects  an 
excellent  man,  an  able  jurisconsult  and 
author  of  several  useful  works,  retained 
from  his  early  education  and  associations 
certain  low  words  and  expressions  which 
to  the  mind  of  Baronius  would  ill  be- 
come a Yicar  of  Christ.  The  opposition 
of  so  learned  a man  lost  Toschi  the 
election,  and  32  cardinals  immediately 
declared  for  Baronius.  To  this  choice 
Baronftis  objected  ; he  wished  indeed 
one  chosen,  who  would  govern  the 
Church  well,  but  his  humility  shrank 
from  thinking  that  he  was  the  one. 
The  great  cardinal  therefore  did  not  re- 
main neutral,  as  he  had  done  at  the 
election  of  Leo  XI.,  but  set  himself  to 
prevent  the  designs  of  his  kind  sup 
porters.  For  this  end  he  proposed 
Bellarmine,  one  of  the  greatest  theolo- 
gians the  Church  has  produced.  Bellar- 
mine in  his  turn  used  all  his  eloquence 
to  prevent  his  own  election,  laying  be- 


fore the  assembly  his  inaptitude  for  the 
duties  of  so  exalted  a station. 

Cardinals  Montalto  and  Aldobrandini, 
the  heads  of  the  two  parties,  who  divid- 
ed the  power  in  the  conclave,  were  next 
proposed,  but  as  Montalto  supported 
Camillus  Borgese  the  French  Cardinals, 
who  as  yet  had  not  pronounced  an 
opinion,  threw  their  weight  into  the 
scales  and  Camillus  Borgese  (Paul  Y.) 
was  elected  Pope  on  the  16th  of  May, 
1605. 

What  a splendid  spectacle  of  Chris- 
tian humility  does  this  conclave  present ! 
Where  outside  of  the  Catholic  Church 
could  such  a spectacle  be  seen  ? 

— We  are  no  admirer  of  “ England’s 
greatest  Queen,”  If  the  modern  idea  of 
political  greatness,  as  held  by  Elizabeth’s 
“ adorer”  the  renigade  Neapolitan  monk 
Jordano  Bruno  be  the  true, — if  success 
is  the  test  of  greatness,  then  England’s 
greatest  Queen  was  great.  And  yet 
methinks  we  see  a greater  Queen  though 
an  unsuccessful  withal,  in  that  poor 
Queen  of  Scots,  who  laid  down  her  head 
upon  the  block  so  calmly  and  so  nobly 
and  so  forgivingly  to  receive  the  keen 
and  glistening  axe  of  a sister’s  hate. 
But  England’s  Elizabeth,  in  spite  of  her 
many  littlenesses  and  feminine  weak- 
ness, could  at  times  be  strong.  Lally 
Tollendal  relates  an  act,  which,  if  true, 
does  her  honor.  Margaret  Lambrun,  a 
Scotch  tire-woman  who  with  her  hus- 
band had  been  in  the  service  of  the 
Scot’s  Queen,  and  who  had  seen  her 
royal  mistress  die  her  noble  death  under 
the  English  axe,  and  her  own  husband 
die  of  grief  at  that  sad  revenge  deter- 
mined to  avenge  by  one  and  the  same 
stroke  her  murdered  Queen  and  husband. 
Entering  the  English  court  disguised  as 
a man,  she  sought  to  assassinate  the 
Jtnglish  Queen,  and  then  to  kill  herself. 
Frustrated  in  her  design  she  was  arres- 
ted, and  brought  before  the  Queen. 
Elizabeth  struck  with  the  fearlessness 
of  her  answers — asked,  “ you  thought 
then  that  you  were  doing  your  duty  to 
your  mistress,  and  your  husband  ? 
What  do  you  think  is  now  my  duty 
towards  you  ? I will  answer  frankly  to 
your  majesty ; but  do  you  ask  as  a 
queen  or  judge  f As  queen.  Then  you 
ought  to  pardon  me.  But  how  shall  I 
be  assured  that  you  will  not  abuse  that 
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pardon  ? and  will  not  again  attempt  my 
life  ? Madame ; pardon  granted  with 
80  much  precaution  is  not  pardon  but 
barter;  you  can  act  as  judge.”  The 
Queen  turning  to  her  courtiers  said,  “ In 
all  the  thirty  years  I have  been  your 
queen,  I have  never  received  from  you 
so  just  a lesson.  Woman  you  are  par- 
doned.” 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  which  herein  to 
admire  the  more — the  fearlessness  and 
devotion  of  the  Scottish  tire-woman,  or 
the  right  royal  magnanimity  of  the  Eng- 
lish Queen.  If  Tudor  hate  was  deep, 
Tudor  courage  was  high. 

— Mercy  preserve  us  from  panegy- 
rics and  panegyrists ! May  our  bones 
rest  in  'peace  when  once  God  has  called 
us  ! If  men  from  a pulpit  tell  the  truth 
of  us,  it  will  not  help  our  reputation  ; 
that  they  should  tell  lies  of  us,  we  do 
not  ask.  When  we  are  dead,  we  would 
rather  prayer  than  praise,  penance  done 
OD  our  souls  behalf  than  panegyrics. 
Incense  at  our  tomb  may  do  well  to 
hide  the  stench  of  our  carcass — in- 
cense from  the  pulpit  will  never  cover 
half  our  failings  and  our  faults.  What  a 
mockery  before  God  and  his  angels  to 
have  our  praises  sounded  in  this  world, 
at  the  very  moment  we  are  tremblingly 
giving  an  account  of  our  shortcomings  to 
the  great  Judge  in  the  next.  “ He  was  a 
great  logician”  cries  the  Preacher. 

Where  was  the  logic  of  these  acts  ?” 
asks  the  great  Judge.  “He  commanded 
well”  cries  the  Preacher.  “ Why 
didst  thou  not  keep  my  command- 
ments ?”  asks  the  Judge.  Bah  ! mercy 
preserve  us  from  panegyrics  and  pane- 
gyrists ! May  our  bones  rest  in  peace 
when  once  God  has  called  us.  Certes  ! 
Tis  a hollow  world ! 

H.  B. 


What  a visionary  thing  is  the  inde- 
pendence of  youth ! How  full  of  pro- 
jects, which  take  the  shape  of  certainties  ! 
How  much  rugged  and  stern  experience 
it  requires  to  convince  the  young  and 
the  eager  that  the  efforts  of  an  indivi- 
dual, unaided  by  connection  or  circm- 
stances,  are  the  true  reading  of  the  alle- 
gorry  of  the  Hanaides  ! Industry  and 
skill,  alas ! how  often  are  they  but 
water  drawn  with  labor  in  a bucket  full 
of  holes. 


A FEW  LINES. 


J.  K.  FORAN. 

The  following  lines  were  addressed  to  a 
young  lady,  who  presented  a bouquet  to 
Mr.  Wm.  Smith  O’Brien  while  standing 
in  the  dock  at  Clonmel  Court  House^ 
under  charge  of  high  treason : 

Sweet  girl ! who  gave  in  danger’s  hour, 

To  lift  my  soul  a beauteous  flower. 

And  by  thy  bright  yet  modest  eyes, 

Cheered  me  with  softest  sympathies  ; 

Oh  ! may  thine  eyes  ne’er  shed  a tear  ! 

Oh  ! may  thine  heart  ne’er  know  a fear ! 
Thus  from  his  dreary  solitude-- 
Thus  speaks  a prisoner’s  gratitude. 

W.  S.  O’Brien, 

Clonmel  Prison. 

November  4th,  1848. 


MEAGHBE’S  SPEECH  ON  BEING 
FOUND  GUILTY  OF  HIGH 
TEEASON. 


At  the  request  of  many  of  our  readers 
we  make  room  for,  and  publish  this 
month,  the  magnificent,  but,  almost 
unknown  speech  of  the  gallant  and 
patriotic  T.  F.  Meagher,  on  the  occasion 
of  his  receiving  sentence,  for  treason, 
at  Clonmel,  1848.  This  beautiful  speech 
deserves  to  be  placed  side  by  side  with 
the  immortal  utterance  of  the  Patriot 
Emmet,  and  engraved  as  indelibly  on 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  as  that 
unrivalled  effort. 

Nothing  in  ancient  or  modern  oratory, 
can  equal  the  pathos,  the  sincerity,  and 
the  dispassionate  flow  of  language  used 
by  the  youthful  “ Hero  of  the  Sword,” 
on  that  momentous  occasion  - 

“ A Jury  of  my  countrymen  have  found 
me  guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  I stood 
indicted.  For  this  I entertain  not  the 
slightest  feelings  of  resentment  towards 
them.  Influenced,  as  they  must  have 
been,  by  the  charge  of  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice,  they  could  have  found  no  other 
verdict.  What  of  that  charge?  Any 
strong  observations  on  it  I feel  sincerely 
would  ill  befit  the  solemnity  of  this 
scene  ; but  I would  earnestly  besceech 
of  you  my  Lord, — you  who  preside  on 
that  bench, — when  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  this  hour  have  passed  away, 
to  appeal  to  your  own  conscience,  and 
to  ask  of  it,  was  your  charge  as  it  ought 
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to  have  been,  impartial  and  indifferent 
between  the  subject  and  the  crown  ? 

‘‘  My  Lords  you  may  deem  this 
language  unbecoming  in  me,  and  per- 
haps it  will  seal  my  fate.  But  I am 
here  to  speak  the  truth,  whatever  it  may 
cost ; I am  here  to  regret  nothing  I have 
ever  done — to  retract  nothing  I have 
ever  said.  I am  here  to  crave  with  no 
lying  lip,  the  life  I consecrated  to  the 
liberty  of  my  country.  Far  from  it, 
even  here — here,  where  the  thief,  the 
libertine,  the  murderer  have  left  their 
footprints  in  the  dust;  here  on  this  spot, 
where  the  shadows  of  death  surround 
me,  and  from  which  I see  my  early 
grave  in  an  unanointed  soil  open  to  re- 
ceive me, — even  here,  encircled  by  these 
terrors,  the  hope  which  has  beckoned 
me  to  the  perilous  sea  upon  which  I 
have  been  wrecked,  still  consoles,  ani- 
mates, enraptures  me. 

1^0 ; I do  not  despair  of  my  poor 
old  country, — her  peace,  her  liberty, 
her  glory.  For  that  country,  I can  do 
no  more  than  bid  her  hope.  To  lift 
this  island  up  ; to  make  her  a benefac- 
tor to  humanity,  instead  of  being  the 
meanest  beggar  in  the  world  ; to  restore 
her  to  her  native  powers  and  her  ancient 
constitution, — this  has  been  my  am- 
bition, and  this  ambition  has  been  my 
crime.  Judged  by  the  law  of  England, 
I know  this  crime  entails  the  penalty 
of  death  ; but  the  history  of  Ireland  ex- 
plains this  crime,  and  justifies  it.  Judged 
by  that  history,  I am  no  criminal, — I 
deserve  no  punishment.  Judged  by 
that  history,  the  treason  of  which  I 
stand  convicted  loses  all  its  guilt,  is 
sanctioned  as  a duty,  will  be  ennobled 
as  a sacrifice. 

“ With  these  sentiments,  my  Lord,  I 
await  the  sentence  of  the  court.  Having 
done  what  I felt  to  be  my  duty,  having 
spoken  what  1 felt  to  be  the  truth, — as 
I have  done  on  every  other  occasion  of 
my  short  career, — I now  bid  farewell  to 
the  country  of  my  birth,  my  passion, 
and  my  death;  the  country  whose  mis- 
fortunes have  invoked  my  sympathies ; 
whose  factions  1 have  sought  to  still ; 
whose  intellect  I have  prompted  to  a 
lofty  aim ; whose  freedom  has  been  my 
fatal  dream.  I offer  to  that  country, 
as  a proof  of  the  love  I bear  her,  and 
the  sincerity  with  which  I thought  and 
Spoke  and  struggled  for  her  freedom. 


the  life  of  a young  heart,  and  with  that  .^, 
life  all  the  hopes,  the  honors,  the  endear-?r 
ments  of  a happy  and  an  honored  horae.v 
Pronounce,  then,  my  Lords,  the  sentence'  ! 
which  the  laws  direct,  and  I will  be  pre-' 
pared  to  hear  it.  I trust  I shall  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  its  execution.  I hope  to 
be  able,  with  a pure  heart  and  perfect 


composure,  to  appear  before  a higher 


tribunal,  a tribunal  where  a Judge  of  in- 
finite goodness  as  well  as  of  justice  will 
preside,  and  where,  my  Lords,  many, 
many  of  the  judgments  of  this  world 
will  be  reversed.” 


CHAEACTEEISTICS  FEOM  THE 
WEITINGS  OF  CAEHINAL 
HEWMAH. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND. 


Time  was  when  the  forefathers  of  our 
race  were  a savage  tribe,  inhabiting  a 
wild  district  beyond  the  limits  of  this  | 
quarter  of  the  earth.  Whatever  brought 
them  thither,  they  had  no  local  attach- 
ments there  or  political  settlement; 
they  were  a restless  people,  and  whether 
urged  forward  by  enemies  or  by  desire 
of  plunder,  they  left  their  place,  and 
passing  through  the  defiles  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  frontiers  of  Asia,  they  in- 
vaded Europe,  setting  out  on  a journey 
towards  the  farther  West.  Generation 
after  generation  passed  away,  and  still 
this  fierce  and  haughty  race  moved  for- 
ward. On,  on  they  went;  but  travel 
availed  them  not ; the  change  of  place 
could  bring  them  no  truth,  or  peace,  or 
hope,  or  stability  of  heart ; they  could 
not  flee  from  themselves.  They  carried 
with  them  their  superstitions  and  their 
sins,  their  gods  of  iron  and  of  clay,  their 
savage  sacrifices,  their  lawless  witch- 
crafts, their  hatred  of  their  kind,  and 
their  ignorance  of  their  destiny.  At 
length  they  buried  themselves  in  the 
deep  forests  of  Germany,  and  gave  them- 
selves up  to  indolent  repose ; but  they 
had  not  found  their  rest;  they  were 
still  heathens,  making  the  fair  trees’  the 
primeval  work  of  God,  and  the  innocent 
beasts  of  the  chase,  the  objects  and  the 
instruments  of  their  idolatrous  worship. 
And,  last  of  all,  they  crossed  over  the 
strait  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
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this  island,  and  gave  their  very  name  to 
it;  so  that,  whereas  it  had  hitherto 
been  called  Britain,  the  southern  part, 
which  was  their  main  seat,  obtained  the 
name  of  England.  And  now  they  had 
proceeded  forward  nearly  as  far  as  they 
could  go,  unless  they  were  prepared  to 
look  across  the  great  ocean,  and  antici- 
pate the  discovery  of  the  world  which 
lies  beyond  it. 

What,  then,  was  to  happen  to  this  rest- 
less race,  which  had  sought  for  happi- 
ness and  peace  across  the  globe,  and 
had  not  found  it  ? Was  it  to  grow  ©Id 
in  its  place,  and  dwindle  away  and  con- 
sume in  the  fever  of  its  own  heart,  which 
admitted  no  remedy  ? Or  was  it  to  be- 
come great  by  being  overcome,  and  to 
enjoy  the  only  real  life  of  man,  and  rise 
to  his  only  true  dignity,  by  being  sub- 
jected to  a Master’s  yoke?  Did  its 
Maker  and  Lord  see  any  good  thing  in 
it,  of  which,  under  His  divine  nurture, 
.profit  might  come  to  His  elect  and  glory 
to  His  name  ? He  looked  upon  it,  and 
He  saw  nothing  there  to  claim  any 
visitation  of  His  grace,  or  to  merit  any 
relaxation  of  the  awful  penality  which 
its  lawlessness  and  impiety  had  incurred. 
It  was  a proud  race,  which  feared 
neither  God  nor  man — a race  ambitious, 
self-willed,  obstinate,  and  hard  of  belief, 
which  would  dare  everything,  even  the 
eternal  pit,  if  it  was  challenged  to  do  so. 
I say,  there  was  nothing  there  of  a na- 
ture to  reverse  the  destiny  which  His 
righteous  decrees  have  assigned  to  those 
who  sin  wilfully  and  despise  Him.  But 
the  Almighty  Lover  of  souls  looked 
once  again ; and  he  saw  in  that  poor, 
forlorn,  and  ruined  nature,  which  He 
had  in  the  beginning  filled  with  grace 
and  light.  He  saw  in  it,  not  what  merit- 
ed His  favor,  not  what  would  adequate- 
ly respond  to  His  influences,  not  what 
was  a necessary  instrument  of  His  pur- 
poses, but  what  would  illustrate  and 
preach  abroad  His  grace,  if  He  took 
pity  on  it.  He  saw  in  it  a natural  noble- 
ness, a simplicity,  a frankness  of  charac- 
ter, a love  of  truth,  a zeal  for  justice,  an 
indignation  at  wrong,  an  admiration  of 
purity,  a reverence  for  law,  a keen  ap- 
preciation of  the  beautifulness  and  ma- 
jesty of  order,  nay,  further,  a tenderness 
and  an  alfectionateness  of  heart,  which 
He  knew  would  become  the  glorious  in- 
struments of  His  high  will,  when  illumi- 


nated and  vivified  by  His  supernatural 
gifts.  And  so  He  who,  did  it  so  please 
Him,  could  raise  up  children  to  Abra- 
ham out  of  the  very  stones  of  the  earth, 
nevertheless  determined  in  this  instance 
in  His  free  mercy  to  unite  what  was 
beautiful  in  nature  with  what  was  radi- 
ant in  grace  ; and,  as  if  those  poor  Anglo- 
Saxons  had  been  too  fair  to  be  heathen, 
therefore  did  He  rescue  them  from  the 
devil’s  service  and  the  devil’s  doom,  and 
bring  them  into  the  house  of  His  holi- 
ness and  the  mountain  of  His  rest. 

It  is  an  old  story  and  a familiar,  and 
I need  not  go  through  it,  I need  not 
tell  you,  how  suddenly  the  word  of 
truth  came  to  our  ancestors  in  this 
island  and  subdued  them  to  its  gentle 
rule  ; how  the  grace  of  God  fell  on  them, 
and  without  compulsion,  as  the  historian 
tells  us,  the  multitude  became  Christian ; 
how,  when  all  was  tempestuous,  and 
hopeless,  and  dark,  Christ  like  a vision 
of  glory  came  walking  to  them  on  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  Then  suddenly  there 
was  a great  calm  ; a change  came  over 
the  pagan  people  in  that  quarter  of  the 
country  where  the  gospel  was  first 
preached  to  them  ; and  from  thence  the 
blessed  influence  went  forth;  it  was 
poured  out  over  the  whole  land,  till,  one 
and  all,  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  were 
converted  by  it.  In  a hundred  years  the 
work  was  done ; the  idols,  the  sacrifices, 
the  mummeries  of  paginism  flitted  away 
and  were  not,  and  the  pure  doctrine  and 
heavenly  worship  of  the  Cross  were 
found  in  their  stead.  The  fair  form  of 
Christianity  rose  up  and  grew  and  ex- 
panded like  a beautiful  pageant  from 
north  to  south  : it  was  majestic,  it  was 
solemn,  it  was  bright,  it  was  beautiful 
and  pleasant,  it  was  soothing  to  the 
griefs,  it  was  indulgent  to  the  hopes  of 
man ; it  was  at  once  a teaching  and  a 
worship  ; it  had  a dogma,  a mystery,  a 
ritual  of  its  own ; it  had  an  hierarchical 
form.  A brotherhood  of  holy  pastors, 
with  mitre  and  crosier  and  uplifted 
hand,  walked  forth  and  blessed  and 
ruled  a joyful  people.  The  crucifix 
headed  the  procession,  and  simple  monks 
were  there  with  hearts  in  prayer,  and 
sweet  chants  resounded,  and  the  holy 
Latin  tongue  was  heard,  and  boys  came 
forth  in  white,  swinging  censers,  and 
the  fragrant  cloud  arose,  and  Mass  was 
sung,  and  the  saints  were  invoked  ; and 
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day  after  day,  and  in  the  still  night,  and 
over  the  woody  hills  and  in  the  quiet 
plains,  as  constantly  as  sun  and  moon 
and  stars  go  forth  in  heaven,  so  regular 
and  solemn  was  the  stately  march  or 
blessed  services  on  earth,  high  festival, 
and  gorgeous  procession,  and  soothing 
dii’ge,  and  passing  bell,  and  the  familiar 
evening  call  to  prayer : till  he  who  re- 
collected the  old  pagan  time,  would 
think  it  all  unreal  that  he  beheld  and 
heard,  and  would  conclude  he  did  but 
see  a vision,  so  marvellously  was  heaven 
let  down  upon  earth,  so  triumphantly 
were  chased  away  the  fiends  of  darkness 
to  their  prison  below. 

Such  was  the  change  which  came 
over  our  forefathers ; such  was  the  Ee- 
ligion  bestowed  upon  them,  bestowed 
on  them  as  a second  grant,  after  the 
grant  of  the  territory  itself ; nay,  it 
might  almost  have  seemed  as  the  divine 
guarantee  or  pledge  of  its  occupation. 
And  you  know  its  name ; there  can  be 
no  mistake ; you  know  what  that  Ee- 
ligion  was  called.  It  was  called  by  no 
modern  name — for  modern  religions 
then  were  not.  You  know  what  religion 
has  priests  and  sacrifices,  and  mystical 
rites,  and  the  monastic  rule,  and  care 
for  the  souls  of  the  dead,  and  the  profes- 
sion of  an  ancient  faith,  coming,  through 
all  ages,  from  the  Apostles.  There  is 
one,  and  only  one  religion  such  : it  is 
known  every  where ; every  poor  boy 
in  the  street  knows  the  name  of  it ; 
there  never  was  a time,  since  it  first 
was,  that  its  name  was  not  known  and 
known  to  the  multitude.  It  is  called 
Catholicism — a world-wide  name,  and 
incommunicable ; attached  to  us  from 
the  first ; accorded  to  us  by  our  enemies 
in  vain  attempted,  never  stolen  from 
us,  by  our  rivals.  Such  was  the  wor- 
ship which  the  English  people  gained 
when  they  emerged  out  of  paganism  in- 
to gospel  light.  In  the  history  of  their 
conversion,  Christianity  and  Catholic- 
ism are  one  ; they  are  in  that  history, 
as  they  are  in  their  own  nature,  con- 
vertible terms.  It  was  the  Catholic 
faith  which  that  vigorous  young  race 
heard  and  embraced — that  faith  which 
is  still  found,  the  further  you  trace 
hack  towards  the  age  of  the  Apostles, 
which  is  still  visible  in  the  dim  distance 
of  the  earliest  antiquity,  and  to  which 
the  witness  of  the  Church,  when  investi- 


gated even  her  first  startings  and  sim-  | 
plest  rudiments,  “ sayeth  not  to  the  j 
contrary.”  Such  was  the  religion  of  . 
the  noble  English ; they  knew  not  j 
heresy ; and,  as  time  went  on,  the  work  j 
did  but  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into 
their  nature,  into  their  social  structure 
and  their  political  institutions;  it  grew 
with  their  growth,  and  strengthened 
with  their  strength,  till  a sight  was 
seen— one  of  the  most  beautiful  which  i 
ever  has  been  given  to  man  to  see — 
what  was  great  in  the  natural  order 
made  greater  by  its  elevation  into  the 
supernatural.  The  two  seemed  as  if 
made  for  each  other ; that  natural  tem- 
perament and  that  gift  of  grace  ; what 
was  heroic,  or  generous,  or  magnani-  |j 
mous  in  nature,  found  its  corresponding  I 
place  or  ofiice  in  the  divine  kingdom.  | 
Angels  in  heaven  rejoiced  to  see  the  j 
divinely  wrought  piety  and  sanctity  of  j 
penitent  sinners : Apostles,  Popes,  and 
Bishops,  long  since  taken  to  glory, 
threw  their  crowns  in  transport  at  the 
foot  of  the  throne,  as  saints  and  con- 
fessors, and  martyrs,  came  forth  before 
their  wondering  eyes  out  of  a horde  of 
heathen  robbers;  guardian  spirits  no 
longer  sighed  over  the  disparity  and 
contrast  which  had  so  fearfully  inter- 
vened between  themselves  and  the  souls 
given  to  them  in  charge.  It  did  indeed 
become  a peculiar,  special  people,  with 
a character  and  genius  of  its  own ; I 
will  say  a bold  thing — in  its  staidness, ' 
sagacity,  and  simplicity,  more  like  the 
mind  that  rules,  through  all  time,  the 
princely  line  of  Eoman  Pontiffs,  than  ] 
perhaps  any  other  Christain  people  i 
whom  the  world  has  seen.  And  so  things  j 
went  on  for  many  centuries.  Generation  | 
followed  generation;  revolution  came  j 
after  revolution ; great  men  rose  and 
fell ; there  were  bfoody  wars,  and  inva- 
sions, conquests,  changes  of  dynpty, 
slavery,  recoveries,  civil  dissensions, 
settlements ; Dane  and  Norman  overran 
the  land ; and  yet  all  along  Christ  was 
upon  the  waters  ; and  if  they  rose  in 
fury,  yet  at  His  word  they  fell  again 
and  were  in  calm.  The  bark  of  Peter 
was  still  the  refuge  of  the  tempest-tost 
and  ever  solaced  and  recruited  those 
whom  it  rescued  from  the  deep. 

(To  he  continued.')  * 
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BLAME  NOT  THE  SILENT  DEAD. 


RY  T.  o’hAGAN. 

r Blame  not  the  silent  dead, 

! The  patriots  that  are  gone, 

; / ' Who  sleep — with  naught  to  mark, 

The  hallow’d  grave  ot  one ; 

Old  Erin  has  enshrined  them 
Within  her  memories  dear; 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  a brighter  hope 
Embalms  them  with  a tear. 

Blame  not  the  silent  dead. 

Their  cause  was  liberty  ; 

Bright  is  the  sword  that  gleams  on  high 
To  set  a people  free  ; 

Divine  the  call,  the  summons, 

To  break  a tyrant’s  chain  ; 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  bright  Freedom’s  star 
O’er  Ireland  cannot  wane. 

Blame  not  the  silent  dead. 

Their  cause  was  just — yes  true  : 

A suffering  people  shriek’d  in  death, 

In  pain  a people  grew 
The  spirit  of  a noble  race. 

Rack’d,  tortur’d  unto  strife  ; 

Sleep  on,  sleep  on,  brave  patriot  souls. 
Bright  glory  crowns  each  life. 

Blame  not  the  silent  dead, 

Though  dim  the  hope  did  loom, 

To  light  them  on  to  victory 
And  find  them  but  a tomb ; 

The  hallow’d  cause,  the  sacred  right, 
Those  armied  martyrs  led. 

Speak  far  beyond  all  human  thought ; 
Blame  not  the  silent  dead. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  ROSS. 


THE  TURNING  POINT  OP  THE  ’98  INSUR- 
RECTION. 


On  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  June  the 
patriot  army  had  assembled  in  force  on 
Corbett  Hill,  preparatory  to  making  an 
attack  on  the  town  of  Ross.  The  gar- 
rison of  the  town  had  lately  been 
strongly  reinforced  by  the  arrival  of  the 
Donegal,  Clare  and  Meath  regiments  of 
militia,  a detachment  of  English  and 
Irish  artillery,  the  5th  Dragoons,  the 
Mid-Lothian  Fencibles  and  the  county 
of  Dublin  regiment  of  militia.  The 
whole  force  amounted  to  twelve  hund- 
red men,  exclusive  of  the  yeomen,  all 
under  the  command  of  Major-General 
Johnson,  who  expected  an  attack  during 
the  night,  and  consequently  the  troops 
remained  under  arms  without  being 
allowed  to  take  any  repose. 


The  patriots,  led  by  their  Commander- 
in-Chief,  Beauchamp  Bagnal  Harvey,  a 
little  after  their  arrival  on  Corbett  Hill, 
were  saluted  with  a few  cannon  shot 
and  shells  from  the  town,  ‘‘which  pro- 
duced no  other  effect  than  that  of  in- 
creasing their  vigilance.” 

At  daybreak  on  the  5th,  Mr.  Harvey 
being  roused  from  his  slumbers,  des- 
patched a Mr.  Furlong  with  a flag  of 
truce  and  the  following  summons  to  the 
commanding  officer  in  Ross  : 

“ Sir, — As  a friend  to  humanity,  I 
request  you  will  surrender  the  town  of 
Ross  to  the  Wexford  forces  now  assem- 
bled against  that  town.  Your  resistance 
will  but  provoke  rapine  and  plunder  to 
the  ruin  of  the  most  innocent.  Flushed 
with  victory,  the  Wexford  forces,  now 
innumerable  and  irresistible,  will  not  be 
controlled  if  they  meet  with  any  resis- 
tance ; to  prevent,  therefore,  the  total 
ruin  of  all  property  in  the  town,  I urge 
you  to  a speedy  surrender,  which  you 
will  be  forced  to  do  in  a few  hours,  with 
loss  and  bloodshed,  as  you  are  surround- 
ed on  all  sides.  Your  answer  is  required 
in  four  hours.  Mr.  Furlong  carries  this 
letter,  and  will  bring  the  answer. — I 
am,  sir,  etc.,  etc., 

“B  B.  Harvey. 

“ Camp  at  Corbett  Hill, 

“ Half-past  three  o’clock  morning, 

“ June  5th,  1798.” 

Mr.  Furlong  did  not  bring  the  an- 
swer, for  he  was  incontinently  shot  the 
moment  himself  and  his  flag  of  truce 
approached  the  outposts.  The  plan  of 
attack,  which  had  been  agreed  upon  the 
evening  previous,  was  also  rendered 
nugatory  by  this  after- thought  of  the 
commanding  officer.  By  this  plan  the 
patriot  columns  of  attack  were  to  oper- 
ate against  three  distinct  portions  of  the 
town  at  the  same  time.  Whether  this 
arrangement  was  made  known  to  the 
troops  or  not  we  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining, but  at  all  events  it  was  not 
carried  into  execution,  for  the  treacher- 
ous shooting  of  the  bearer  of  the  flag  of 
truce  so  exasperated  the  division  that 
lay  nearest  the  Three  Bullet  Gate,  that 
they  rushed  on  to  the  assault  without 
waiting  till  the  other  two  had  arrived  at 
their  several  posts  of  action  ; the  latter 
not  only  did  not  proceed,  but  were 
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seized  with  a panic,  and  went  off  in  all 
directions  to  their  several  homes,  learn- 
ing as  they  went  along  the  tidings  of  a 
total  defeat.  This  strange  conduct  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  example  of  on©  of 
the  division  commanders,  “ who  with- 
out the  least  effort  to  answer  the  intent 
of  his  appointment,  turned  away  from 
the  action  and  rode  hastily  homeward.” 
Comment  is  unnecessary.  Not  one- 
fourth  of  the  men  who  encamped  on 
Corbett  Hill  the  evening  before  remain- 
ed to  participate  in  the  action,  so  that 
even  the  division  that  commenced  and 
afterwards  continued  the  assault  was  by 
no  means  complete,  numbers  of  those 
who  constituted  it  having  also  abandon- 
ed their  stations,  which  were  far  from 
being  adequately  supplied  by  such  of 
the  panic-struck  divisions  as  had  the 
courage  and  resolution  to  join  in  the 
battle  then  going  on  fiercely  forward. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  whatever 
the  patriots  accomplished  in  the  onset 
was  entirely  owing  to  individual  cour- 
age and  intrepidity.  They  first  dis- 
lodged the  enemy  from  behind  the  walls 
and  ditches,  where  they  were  very  ad- 
vantageously posted  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  and  repulsed  several  charges 
of  the  Boyalist  cavalry  with  consider- 
able loss.  Cornet  Dowell  and  twenty- 
seven  men  of  the  5th  Dragoons  having 
fallen  in  the  first  onset  by  the  hands  of 
these  brave  pikemen.  The  military 
were  driven  back  to  the  town  through 
the  Three  Bullet  Grate,  hotly  pursued  by 
the  victors,  who  scarcely  took  time  to 
©quip  themselves  with  the  arms  and 
cartridge  boxes  of  the  slaughtered  sol- 
diery. From  street  to  street  the  enemy 
were  driven  until  they  reached  the 
market  house,  where  the  main  guard 
were  stationed  with  two  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery. After  a short  but  desperate 
struggle  the  soldiers  were  driven  clear 
out  of  the  town  and  over  the  wooden 
bridge  on  the  Barrow,  into  the  county 
of  Kilkenny.  The  main  guard,  how- 
ever, still  held  possession  of  the  market 
house,  and  a strong  detachment  of  the 
Clare  militia,  under  Major  Yandeleur, 
also  continued  to  maintain  their  post 
at  Irishtown,  the  principal  entrance  to 
Boss.  Lord  Mountjoy,  colonel  of  the 
county  Dublin  militia,  fell  in  the  first 
assault. 

When  the  Wexford  men  had  thus,  by 


their  indomitable  bravery,  obtained 
possession  of  the  town,  in  an  evil  hour, 
being  without  the  control  of  competent 
officers,  they  gave  themselves  up  to 
drink  and  plunder,  on  which  they  be- 
came so  intent  that  they  neglected  to 
follow  up  their  hard  won  advantage  by 
pursuing  the  enemy  over  the  bridge. 
The  latter  were  in  full  retreat,  intent 
only  on  reaching  Waterford,  when, 
perceiving  they  were  not  pursued,  and 
probably  guessing  the  reason  why,  they 
halted  on  the  Kilkenny  side  of  the 
bridge,  and,  powerfully  instigated  by 
the  spirited  exhortations  of  two  brave 
yeomen,  named  McCormick  and  De- 
veraux,  they  returned  to  the  attack,  and 
soon  compelled  the  disorganized  revel- 
lers to  fly  out  of  the  town,  of 
which  they  had  then  held  possession 
for  some  hours.  Having  been  partially 
soberized  hy  their  hasty  retreat,  they 
again  returned  to  the  attack,  this  time 
led  by  a young  hero  of  thirteen  years  of 
age  and  but  little  for  his  age.  The  un- 
daunted courage  and  heroic  devotion  of 
this  child  shamed  some  and  fired  others 
with  enthusiasm,  so  that  with  a thrilling 
cheer  they  again  charged  into  the  town 
and  the  contest  that  now  ensued  was 
maintained  by  both  sides  with  ferocious 
obstinacy.  Again  were  the  enemy 
driven  to  their  chief  stronghold,  the 
market  house,  and  here  the  fighting  be- 
came terrific.  Notwithstanding  the 
dreadful  havoc  made  in  their  closed 
ranks  by  the  artillery,  the  patriots 
rushed  up  to  the  very  muzzles  of  the 
cannon,  regardless  of  the  numbers  that 
were  falling  on  all  sides  of  them.  Two 
instances  of  this  reckless  bravery  have 
been  specially  recorded.  In  one  an  old 
man  is  represented  as  having  thrust  his 
wig  into  the  mouth  of  the  gun  just  as 
the  artilleryman  was  applying  the 
match,  the  poor  fellow  thinking  the  de- 
privation of  air  would  prevent  the  piece 
going  off.  He  was  of  course  blown  to 
atoms.  In  the  other  instance,  a stalwart 
pikeman  thrust  the  shaft  of  his  weapon 
into  the  gun,  and  by  main  strength 
sought  to  pry  it  around  from  its  line  of 
direction  and  thus  save  the  advancing 
column  from  the  effects  of  its  destructive 
fire,  which  its  last  discharge  had  made 
terribly  apparent  to  him.  The  unknown 
hero  had  his  leg  blown  off  on  the  spot 
andprobably  died  soon  afterward.  The 
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desperate  bravery  and  impetuosity  of 
the  people  again  cleared  the  army  out 
of  the  town  and  clean  over  the  bridge. 
But  unwarned  by  the  result  of  their 
previous  debauch,  and  exhausted  by 
hunger  and  fatigue,  they  again  fell  into 
the  same  misconduct  as  before,  sullying 
their  bravery  with  drunkenness.  Of 
this  the  discomfited  enemy  were  not 
slow  in  taking  the  proper  advantage. 
They  again  renewed  the  attack,  and 
finally  became  masters  of  the  town,  a 
great  part  of  which  was  now  in  flames. 
In  one  of  the  houses  on  the  summit  of 
the  main  street,  near  the  church,  seven- 
ty-five of  the  inhabitants,  non-combat- 
tants,  who  had  taken  refuge  there,  were 
burned  to  ashes  by  the  soldiery ; only 
one  man  succeeded  in  escaping  their  sav- 
age fury. 

The  people  being  upbraided  by  their 
chief  for  sullying  their  bravery  by 
drunkenness,  made  a third  attempt  to 
regain  the  town,  and  in  this  their  valor 
was  as  conspicuous  as  it  had  been  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day;  but  by  this  time 
the  army  had  acquired  a greater  degree 
of  confidence  in  their  own  strength 
while  half  the  town  blazed  in  tremend- 
ous conflagration,  and  to  crown  tbeir 
misfortunes  the  people  sustained  an 
irreparable  loss  when  their  intrepid  and 
dashing  leader,  John  Kelley,  of  Killan, 
received  a wound  in  the  leg,  which  put 
an  end  to  his  carrer  of  victory.  Par- 
alysed by  the  loss  of  such  a man,  at  such 
a critical  moment,  and  no  longer  able  to 
withstand  the  havoc  of  the  artillery,  the 
patriots  sounded  a regular  retreat, 
bringing  away  with  them  a piece  of 
cannon  taken  in  the  course  of  the  action. 
They  encamped  for  the  night  at  Carrick- 
byrne. 

The  loss  of  the  British  on  this  memor- 
able day  was  officially  stated  to  amount 
to  two  hundred  and  thirty ; that  of  the 
people  has  been  variously  estimated  by 
different  eye-witnesses,  some  making  it 
five  hundred,  while  others  make  it  as 
two  thousand. 

Indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
their  loss  in  the  battle  itself,  as  those 
who  were  killed,  unarmed  and  unresist- 
ing after  it  was  all  over,  amounted  to 
more  than  double  the  number  slain  in 
open  fight.  Than  these  latter  no  braver 
men  of  the  Irish  race  ever  gave  up  their 
lives  on  the  battle-field  ; not  even  the 


men  who,  in  their  shirts,  swept  the 
troops  of  Eugene  from  the  ramparts  of 
Cremona;  or  those  before  whose  charge 
Cumberland’s  column  melted  away  on 
the  slopes  of  Fontenoy.  Kor  have  any 
exhibited  more  sublime  heroism  than 
did  those  undisciplined  peasants  in  the 
streets  of  Eoss,  on  that  memorable  5th 
of  June,  1198. 

Oh!  that  these  “boys  of  Wexford”  had 
in  their  midst  the  gallant  Lord  Edward, 
who  during  that  eventful  week  was 
gasping  away  his  young  life  in  solitude 
and  agony,  in  a dreary  cell  in  Kewgate. 
Had  he  such  men  to  lead,  the  Wexford 
campaign  of  1^98  would  have  terminat- 
ed very  differently  to  what  it  did. 


ANCIENT  PRAYER  TO  THE  BLESSED 
VIRGIN. 


(Translated  from  the  Irish  ot  the  eighth 
century.) 


0 great  Mary, 

Mary,  greatest  of  Marys, 

Most  great  of  women. 

Queen  of  the  Angels, 

Mistress  of  the  Heavens, 

Woman,  full  and  replete  with  the 
grace  of  the  Hol}’^  Spirit, 

Blessed  and  most  blessed. 

Mother  of  Eternal  Glory, 

Mother  of  the  Heavenly  and  Earthly 
Church,’ 

Mother  of  Love  and  Indulgence, 
Mother  of  the  Golden  Light, 

Honor  of  the  Sky, 

Sign  of  Tranquility, 

Gate  of  Heaven, 

Golden  Casket, 

Couch  of  Love  and  Merc}^, 

Temple  of  the  Divinity, 

Beauty  of  the  Virgins, 

Mistress  of  the  Tribes, 

Fountain  of  the  Parterres, 

Cleansing  of  the  Sins, 

Washing  of  the  Souls, 

Mother  of  the  Orphans, 

Breast  of  the  Infants, 

Solace  of  the  Wretched, 

Star  of  the  Sea, 

Handmaid  of  God, 

Mother  of  the  Redeemer, 

Resort  of  the  Lord, 

Graceful  like  the  Dove, 

Serene  like  the  Moon, 

Resplendent  like  the  Sun, 
Destruction  of  Eve’s  disgrace, 
Regeneration  of  Life, 

Beauty  of  Lovely  Women, 

Chief  of  the  Virgins, 

Inclosed  Garden, 

Closely-locked  Fountain, 
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Mother  of  God, 

Perpetual  Virgin, 

Holy  Virgin, 

Prudent  Virgin, 

Serene  Virgin, 

Chaste  Virgin, 

Temple  of  the  Living  God, 

Eoyal  Throne  of  the  Eternal  King, 
Sanctuary  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

Virgin  of  the  Root  of  Jesse, 

Cedar  of  Mount  Lebanon, 

Cypress  of  Mount  Sion, 

Crimson  Rose  of  the  Land  of  Jacob, 
Blooming  like  the  Olive  Tree, 
Glorious  Son-bearer, 

Light  of  Nazareth, 

Glory  of  Jerusalem, 

Beauty  of  the  World, 

Noblest  Boon  of  the  Christian  Flock, 
Queen  of  Life, 

Ladder  of  Heaven, 

Hear  the  petition  of  the  poor  ; spurn  not 
the  wounds  and  groans  of  the  miserable. 
Let  our  devotions  and  our  sighs  be  carried 
through  thee  to  the  presence  of  the  Creator, 
for  we  are  not  ourselves  worthy  of  being 
heard,  because  of  our  evil  deserts.  O power- 
ful Mistress  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  dissolve 
our  trespasses  and  our  sins ; destroy  our 
wickedness  and  corruptions  ; raise  the  fallen, 
the  debilitated  and  the  fettered ; loosen  the 
condemned ; repair,  through  thyself,  the 
transgressions  of  our  immoralities  and  of  our 
vices  ; bestow  upon  us,  through  thyself,  the 
blossoms  and  ornaments  of  good  actions  and 
virtues;  appease  for  us  the  Judge,  by  thy 
voice  and  thy  supplications ; allow  us  not  to 
be  carried  off  from  these  among  the  spoils  cf 
our  enemies  ; allow  not  our  souls  to  be  con- 
demned, but  take  us  to  thyself,  forever,  un- 
der thy  protection;  we  beseech  thee  and  pray 
thee  further,  O Holy  Mary,  through  thy 
great  sujcmlication,  from  thy  only  Son,  that 
is  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God, 
that  God  may  defend  us  from  all  straits  and 
temptations,  and  obtain  for  us,  from  the  God 
of  Creation,  that  we  may  all  receive  from 
Him  the  forgiveness  and  remission  of  all  our 
sins  and  trespasses,  and  that  we  may  obtain 
from  Him  further,  through  thy  supplication, 
the  perpetual  occupation  of  the  Heavenly 
Kingdom,  through  the  eternity  of  life,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Saints  and  the  Saintly  Vir- 
gins of  the  w'orld,  which  may  we  deserveand 
may  we  occupy,  in  swcula  sceculorum. — 
Amen. 


THE  GOVERNOE  OF  MINNESOTA 
ON  IRISH  WRONGS. 


The  following  is  the  address  deliyered 
bj  Gov.  Davis  at  the  meeting  recently 
held  in  St.  Paul  for  the  relief  of 
Ireland : — 

This  meeting  is  held  to  solicit  the 
sympathy  of  the  community  with  the 
Irish  people  in  the  efforts  they  are 


making  by  lawful  and  constitutional 
means  to  so  change  the  land  tenure  of 
that  country  that  they  can  at  the  same 
time  till  the  soil  and  live  upon  the  pro- 
duct of  their  labors.  The  appeal  is 
made  to  the  American  people  irrespec- 
tive of  race  or  creed,  and  I shall  therefore 
best  serve  the  purpose  of  my  invitation 
by  briefly  placing  before  those  persons 
who  are  alien  to  the  blood  and  untaught 
in  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  people  a 
few  of  the  reasons  why  that  sympathy 
is  due.  Had  half  the  commisseration 
been  given  to  Ireland  which  England, 
censuring  us,  extended  to  the  American 
slaves  whose  ancestors  she  planted  here, 
or  which  has  been  wasted  on  the  savage 
American  Indians,  the  record  of  Irish 
suffering  would  have  closed  eighty  years 
ago.  Had  any  political  party  during  or 
after  our  civil  war  attempted  to  inflict 
upon  a single  county  in  the  South  the 
murders,  confiscation,  penal  laws,  de- 
portations, selling  white  people  as 
slaves,  that  the  English  government  has 
inflicted  upon  both  Catholic  and  Pro- 
testant Irish  time  after  time  since  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth  began,  the  whole 
civilized  world  would  have  aided  a 
people  in  insurrection  and  made  this 
government  the  most  shapeless  wreck 
upm  the  shores  of  time. 

There  is  a cause  for  the  present  dis- 
content. It  begins  far  back  and  lives 
to  day  in  its  evil  consequences.  The 
stern  justice  of  history  before  whom  no 
suit  abates,  but  proceeds  generation 
after  generation  to  final  judgment  pre- 
sides over  this  controversy,  soon,  we 
trust,  about  to  end. 

The  facts  which  I shall  state  are  not 
gathered  from  the  vauntings  of  national 
vain-glory.  They  come  from  the  re- 
searches of  a sceptical  historian  whose 
books  lie  under  the  interdict  of  both 
churches  and  who  disbelieves  impartially 
in  both  of  them.  They  are  not  the 
accusations  or  excuses  of  a bigoted 
sectary. 

It  is  very  certain  that  when  the  rest 
of  Europe  lay  in  the  night  of  the  dark 
ages,  and  was  haunted  jb^y  events  which 
read  like  sanguinary  dreams,  civiliza- 
tion and  religion — exiled  brother  and 
sister — took  refuge  in  Ireland.  Before 
Augustin  evangelized  the  English 
people  the  Irish  missionary  had  crossed 
the  channel  and  commenced  the  work. 
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In  the  words  of  St.  Bernard,  “ from  Ire- 
land as  from  an  overflowing  stream 
crowds  of  holy  men  descended  upon 
foreign  countries.”  They  were  the 
pioneer  apostles  from  Iceland  to  the 
Danube. 

The  feudal  system  which  now  survives 
in  Ireland  in  its  last  ferocious  type  of 
an  all  powerful  landlord  and  remediless 
tenant,  uprooted  there  a very  different 
system.  Under  the  Brehon  laws  the 
chief  was  elective,  he  did  not  own  the 
fee  of  the  tenement  lands.  In  them  the 
clansman  was  joint  proprietor  with  him. 
The  former  had  the  fullest  rights  of  in- 
heritance, and  his  property  descended 
without  burden  to  all  of  his  children 
equally.  It  was  a code  made  by  and  for 
a free  people. 

This  system  was  overturned  by  con- 
quest and  chicane  and  was  succeeded  by 
tour  confiscations  which  took  away 
nine-tenths  of  the  land  of  Ireland  from 
native  lords  and  occupants  without  com- 
pensation and  gave  it  to  aliens. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  nearly  600- 
000  acres  were  confiscated  in  Munster 
and  regranted  to  Englishmen  upon  con- 
dition that  they  should  admit  to  tenancy 
no  Irishman.  This  and  other  forcible 
separations  of  the  people  from  the  soil 
beggared  them  and  were  the  beginning 
of  those  agrarian  outrages,  which, 
though  merely  an  effect  of  oppression, 
are  persistently  misrepresented  as  its 
cause  and  excuse. 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.  two  great 
Noblemen  were  accused  of  plots — not 
of  acts,  but  simply  of  bad  intentions, 
for  there  was  no  rebellion.  They  were 
never  tried.  Nothing  was  ever  proved 
against  them.  They  were  driven  from 
the  country,  and  under  pretext  of  their 
offences  six  counties  were  confiscated 
and  planted  with  Scotch  and  English. 
The  very  scum  and  lees  of  those  nations 
were  placed  in  the  homes  from  which 
thousands  of  happy  and  unoffending 
people  had  just  been  driven  into  the 
jaws  of  starvation. 

In  this  reign  the  infamous  vocation 
of  thcdiscoverers  was  first  plied.  Under 
the  fiction  that  all  titles  are  derived 
from  the  king,  these  persons  under- 
mined possessions  which  had  been  un- 
disturbed for  centuries ; by  flaws  in 
grants,  by  defects  of  enrollment,  by 
records  exhumed  from  the  tower  of 


London,  by  dormant  grants  made  by 
Henry  II.  three  hundred  years  before. 
The  judges  were  more  terrible  than  an 
army  with  banners.  They  were  merely 
the  instruments  by  which  the  com- 
pendious ruin  of  a race  was  wrought. 

The  proprietors  of  Connaught,  who 
held  by  a recent  royal  grant  raised 
£120,000  and  paid  that  sum  to  Charles 
I.,  upon  agreement  that  undisturbed 
possession  for  sixty  years  should  secure 
their  titles  from  attack  by  the  crown, 
and  that  their  grants  should  be  valid : 
Strafford  afterward  withdrew  these  con- 
ditions and  let  slip  upon  Connaught  a 
pack  of  discoverers,  bribed  judges  and 
pliant  jurors.  The  juries  were  instruct- 
ed to  find  for  the  king,  and  no  wonder 
— for  the  chief  justice  received  four 
shillings  on  the  pound  on  the  first  year’s 
rental  of  the  estates  which  he  adjudged 
forfeit.  Upon  this  the  Irish  rebelled 
and  the  war  with  Parliament  followed. 
It  was  a war  for  religious  liberty  and 
for  food.  Famine  and  fanaticism  did 
bloody  work.  The  result  was  conquest. 
All  the  land  in  three  provinces  was 
given  to  soldiers  or  usurers  who  had 
lent  money  to  the  parliamentary  govern- 
ment. 

This  is  hardly  an  outline  of  the  pro- 
cess by  which  nine  tenths  of  Ireland  was 
taken  from  its  people  and  given  to  an 
alien  race.  It  is  to  be  filled  in  by  penal 
laws  which  executed  the  priest  for  con- 
soling the  dying  ; which  made  famine 
bid  against  the  mother  for  her  child  to 
place  it  in  a charity  school,  she  never  to 
see  it  again  ; which  forbade  a Catholic 
to  acquire  real  estate,  or  to  lend  money 
upon  it;  which  scattered  estates  by  dis- 
tributing among  all  his  children,  unless 
his  eldest  son  became  an  apostate ; by 
such  appalling  want  as  no  civilized 
people  has  ever  suffered,  by  which 
thousands  died  in  the  fields  and  by  the 
roadside. 

All  the  while  rack  rents  were  exact- 
ed. Statutes  might  blast  the  soil  with 
sterility  and  make  famine  the  imme- 
diate result  of  their  enactment,  but  the 
rent  must  be  produced.  The  result  was 
that  the  Irish  began  to  export  them- 
selves, and  there  is  not  a state  in 
Christendom  which  has  not  been  in  a 
marked  degree,  under  the  influence  of 
Irish  genius,  expatriated,  yet  influential 
in  exile.  The  distress  which  has  time 
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and  again  afflicted  that  country  is  al- 
most incredible.  It  is  the  only  Chris- 
tian land  into  which  for  centuries 
famine  has  entered.  It  has  repeatedly 
been  such  a scene  as  lured  Death  from 
hell  into  the  waste  wide  anarchy  of 
chaos  when  he  tasted  from  the  earth 

“ The  savour 

Of  death  from  all  things  that  there  lived, 

* * * . *.  * upturned 

His  nostril  wide  into  the  murky  air. 
Sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  so  far.” 

Such  have  been  the  results  of  a code 
which  has  been  anathematized  by  the 
great  apostles  of  humanity  the  world 
over.  It  was  denounced  by  Burke  as 
the  most  refined  contrivance  which  the 
ingenuity  of  man  has  ever  devised  for 
human  degradation.  It  was  held  up  for 
unending  execration  by  Swift  in  the 
harrowing  irony  of  his  cannibal  project 
for  the  disposition  of  Irish  children.  It 
was  stigmatized  by  Montesquieu  as 
“ conceived  by  devils,  written  in  human 
gore  and  registered  in  hell.”  It  was 
made  shameful  by  the  humor  of  Sidney 
Smith.  One  of  its  last  monuments  was 
overthrown  by  Gladstone — God  speed 
him  in  his  present  work ! 

The  system  exists  to-day  in  its  last 
consequence.  One  by  one  the  penal 
disability  and  church  establishment  laws 
have  been  abrogated.  The  world  must 
sympathize  in  the  effort  to  redress  this 
last  wrong  and  revest  the  soil,  by  peace- 
ful means,  in  the  men  who  till  it.  Not 
as  it  was  taken  away,  by  battle  and 
V murder;  but  by  laws  which  will  give 
the  proprietor  the  fullest  compensation. 
Nor  is  Irelrnd  alone  in  making  this  de- 
mand. The  same  evil  afflicts  the  Eng- 
lish farmer.  He,  too,  cannot  pay  his 
rent  and  drive  his  cattle  to  the  nearest 
market  town  in  competition  with 
American  beef  He  also  demands  re- 
form, and  the  question  is  pressing  for 
solution  upon  the  best  minds  in  Eng- 
land. 

England  is  wealthy  and  great,  and 
controls  the  most  efficient  forces  of 
civilization.  Her  troops  descend  like 
eagles  from  the  mountains  upon  bar- 
barian Cabul,  and  they  carry  the  terror 
of  her  name  into  the  desert  heart  of 
slave-land.  She  is  strong  to  weak 
nations.  But  there  has  always  been 
that  in  her  policy  which  has  finally 
made  her  weak  against  attacks  by  her 


home  people.  It  is  the  old  story  of  con- 
solidated wealth  and  apparent  grandeur 
trembling  over  the  struggle  of  the 
people  underneath.  She  could  once 
call  from  her  islands  a soldiery  which 
no  alien  race  has  ever  withstood,  but 
now  she  is  compelled  to  marshal  the 
Sepoy  into  the  ranks  of  European  wars. 
She  has  reached  that  point  in  national 
life,  where  change  must  come,  even  if  it 
has  to  be  compelled. 

The  right  of  any  people  to  be  fed  by 
the  land  on  which  they  live  is  the  very 
basis  of  the  State.  It  is  the  ultimate 
constitution  of  all  government.  It  is  a 
condition  of  tenure  which,  when  vio- 
lated, avoids  in  the  ultimate  court  of 
political  revolution  the  broadest  patent 
which  any  government  can  give.  His- 
tory delivers  from  her  tribunal  hoary 
precedent  after  precedent  that  this  is  so. 
The  civilized  world  now  presents  but  a 
single  instance  of  a general  denial  of 
this  primary  social  right.  In  Ireland 
the  soil  is  becoming  the  graveyard  of 
her  people.  A rental  which  snatches 
the  bread  from  the  hand  which  raises  it 
to  the  mouth ; evictions  which  make 
thousands  homeless  ; misery  from  which 
there  is  no  escape  at  present  except  to 
strange  lands  beyond  the  broad  sea  ; 
and  dilated  over  all,  want  impending 
with  all  its  woes — these  are  the  spec- 
tacles which  have  tortured  the  civilized 
world  into  condolence  witli  a great  and 
long  suffering  people.  I believe  that 
the  present  effort  will  end  in  success 
through  peaceful  means.  The  world 
will  regret  the  reappearance  of  those 
phantoms  which  were  evoked  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  when  “ it 
was  said  that  a sword  bathed  in  blood 
had  been  seen  suspended  in  the  air  and 
that  a spirit  which  had  appeared  before 
the  great  troubles  of  Tyrone,  was  again 
stalking  abroad  brandishing  his  mighty 
spear  over  the  devoted  land.” 

There  is  this  paradox  in  pride,  it 
makes  some  men  ridiculous,  but  pre- 
vents others  from  becoming  so. 

St.  Gertrude  once  asked  Our  Lord 
what  preparation  He  wished  her  to  make 
for  communion.  In  answer  He  said,  I 
only  wish  you  to  receive  Me  with  a 
heart  emptied  of  all  self-love. — St.  Al- 
phonsus. 
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THE  PARTIN6^  FROM  IRELAND. 


BY  T.  D.  M’GEI. 

0 ! Dread  Lord  of  Earth  and  H«aven  ! hard 

and  sad  it  is  to  go, 

-From  the  land  I loved  and  cherished  into  out- 
ward gloom  and  woe  ; 

Was  it  for  this,  Guardian  Angel,  when  to 
manly  years  I came. 

Homeward  as  a light  you  led  me— light  that 
now  is  turned  to  flame  ! 

1 am  as  a shipwrecked  sailor,  by  one  wave 

flung  on  the  shore. 

By  the  next  torn  struggling  seaward,  without 
hope  for  evermore  : 

I am  as  a sinner  toiling  onward  to  Redemp- 
tion Hill, 

By  the  rising  sands  environed — by  the  Si- 
moom baffled  still. 

How  I loved  this  nation  ye  know,  gentle 
friends,  who  share  my  fate  ; 

And  you,  too,  heroic  comrades,  loaded  with 
the  fetter’s  weight — 

How  I coveted  all  knowledge  that  might  raise 
her  name  with  men — 

How  I sought  her  secret  beauties  with  an  all- 
insatiate  ken. 

'God  ! it  is  a maddening  prospect  thus  to  see 
this  storied  land, 

Like  some  wretched  culprit  writhing,  in  a 
strong  avenger’s  hand. 

Kneeling,  foaming,  weeping,  shrieking, 
woman -weak  and  woman-loud; 

Better,  better.  Mother  Ireland,  we  had  laid 
you  in  your  shroud  ! 

If  an  end  were  made,  and  nobly,  of  this  old 
centennial  feud — 

Jf,  in  arms,  outnumbered,  beaten,  less,  0 ! 
Ireland,  had  I rued  ; 

F or  the  scattered  sparks  of  valor  might  re- 
light thy  darkness  yet. 

And  the  long  chain  of  Resistance  to  the 
Future  had  been  knit. 

Now  their  Castle  sits  securely  on  it*  old  ac- 
cursM  hill. 

And  their  motely  pirate  standard  taints  the 
air  of  Ireland  still ; 

And  their  titled  paupers  clothe  them  with 
the  labor  of  our  hands. 

And  their  Saxon  greed  is  glutted  from  our 
plundered  father’s  lands. 

But  our  faith  is  all  unshaken,  though  our 
present  hope  is  gone  : 

England’s  lease  is  not  forever— Ireland’s 
warfare  is  not  done. 

God  in  Heaven,  He  is  immortal — Justice  is 
his  sword  and  sign — 

If  Earth  will  not  be  our  ally,  we  have  One 
who  is  Divine. 


Though  my  eyes  no  more  may  aee  thee, 
Island  of  my  early  love  ! 

Other  ey*8  shall  see  the  Green  Flag  flying 
the  tall  hills  above ; 

Though  my  ears  no  more  may  listen  to  thy 
rivers  as  they  flow, 

Other  ears  shall  hear  a Paean  closing  thy 
long  keen  of  woe. 


CALLAGHAN  OF  CASHEL. 


The  history  of  independent  Ireland 
teems  with  romantic  episodes  illustra- 
tive of  the  bravery  and  devotion  of  her 
children.  Prominent  among  these  is 
the  story  of  the  captivity  and  rescue  of 
Callachan,  King  of  Munster. 

The  following  are  the  facts  of  the  sto- 
ry, as  recorded  in  the  ancient  chroni 
cles  of  Eire : 

In  the  year  934,  the  seventeenth  of 
the  reign  of  Donncadth  IliMonarch  of  Ire- 
and,  Callachan,  of  Cashel,  assumed  the 
sovereignty  of  Munster;  from  that  time 
until  his  death,  in  952,  he  occupies  a 
prominent  place  in  our  annals.  During 
his  reign  the  Lochlamraigh,  or  Danes, 
had  obtained  a strong  foothold,  in 
Ireland,  and  committed  many  depreda- 
tions in  Munster ; but  Callachan  routed 
them  in  many  battles,  and  finally  expel- 
led them  from  his  principality.  Upon, 
this  Sitric,  the  principal  Danish  chief- 
tain, finding  himself  unable  to  cope 
with  him  in  the  field,  had  recourse  to 
treachery  to  get  his  great  enemy  in  his 
power,  and  in  furtherance  of  his  design 
he  offered  to  give  Callachan  his  own 
sister,  Bebinn,  as  his  wife,  promising, 
at  the  same  time,  to  free  Munster 
thenceforth  from  all  attacks  of  his  coun- 
trymen. He  did  this  in  order  that, 
when  Callachan  went  to  wed  his  sister 
and  trusted  himself  to  his  protection, 
he  might  slay  both  the  king  and  as 
many  of  his  nobles  as  might  accompany 
him. 

Having  matured  his  plans,  Sitric  sent 
ambassadors  to  Munster  to  treat  of  the 
proposed  alliance.  When  they  explain- 
ed their  instructions  to  the  king,  his 
first  intention  was  to  take  a large  army 
with  him  when  going  to  wed  the  lady, 
for,  like  a true  Irishman,  he  never 
dreamt  of  backing  out  where  a woman 
was  concerned ; but  Kenneidi  (father  of 
Brian  Boromhe),  one  of  the  most  influ- 
ential Munster  chiefs,  objected  to  his 
leaving  Munster  unguarded,  but  advised 
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Kira  to  take  a “ strong  guard  with  him 
when  he  went  to  wed  that  woman,”  and 
his  counsel  was  followed. 

After  Callachan  had  set  out  on  his 
expedition,  and  the  night  before  he 
reached  Dublin,  where  Sitric  then  resid- 
ed, the  wife  of  the  latter  asked  him.  why 
he  was  about  to  contract  this  matrimo- 
nial connection  with  the  man  by  whom 
so  many  of  his  chiefs  and  nobles  had 
fallen  ? “ It  is  not  for  his  good,  but  to 

deal  treacherously  with  him  I do  it,”  re- 
plied Sitric.  Upon  hearing  this,  his 
wife  (who  had  long  cherished  a secret 
love  for  Callachan,  whom  she  had  seen 
at  Waterford),  resolved  to  denounce 
her  husband’s  treachery  to  Callachan, 
and  so,  she  arose  early  next  morning, 
and  went  out  privately  on  the  road  by  ^ 
which  he  was  expected  to  be  coming. 
Upon  meeting  him,  she  took  him  apart 
and  told  him  of  Sitric’ s plan  for  his  as- 
sassination. 

After  Callachan  had  heard  it,  he 
thought  to  turn  back ; but  found  retreat 
impossible,  as  the  enemy’s  soldiers  were 
ambushed  around  him  on  all  sides ; and 
when  he  attempted  to  cut  his  way 
through  he  was  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, and  several  of  his  guards  being 
slain,  himself  and  Duncuan,  son  of  Ke- 
neidi,  were  captured  and  carried  in 
chains  to  Dublin,  whence  they  were 
sent  off  to  Armagh,  where  nine  earls  of 
the  Lochlannaigh,  with  their  several 
commands,  were  set  to  guard  them. 

In  the  meantime  the  Munster  nobles 
who  had  escaped  the  ambuscade,  re- 
turned home  and  recounted  their  adven- 
ture to  Kenneidi,  whereupon  he  muster 
ed  two  armies  for  the  purpose  of  going 
in  pursuit  of  Callachan : one  of  those  ar- 
mies being  destined  to  act  upon  land, 
and  the  other  to  operate  by  sea. 

Donncadh  O’Cairnh  (founder  of  the 
sept  of  the  O’Keeffes,  and  King  of  the 
two  territories  of  the  Fermoighe),  com- 
manded the  land  forces,  and  Falbi  Finn, 
King  of  Corce  Duibne,  commanded  the 
host  which  embarked  upon  the  sea. 

The  land  forces  marched  into  Con- 
naught on  their  way  northward,  and 
when  encamped  in  Mayo  were  joined 
by  another  army  of  one  thousand  Mun- 
stermen,  and  thus  reinforced  they 
marched  into  Tirconail,  taking  spoils  as 
they  advanced.  The  King  of  the  terri- 
tory came  to  demand  a restoration  of 


these  spoils,  but  Donncadh  O’Cairnh  re- 
plied he  would  return  no  spoils,  except 
such  as  were  left  after  his  army  were- 
satisfied.  Upon  this  the  enraged  king 
sent  private  word  to  the  Danes  at  Ar- 
magh, informing  them  of  the  march  of 
the  Munster  forces  and  their  object, 
when  the  guards  of  Callachan  and  Donn- 
cuan  retreated,  taking  their  prisoners 
with  them. 

The  Munster  forces  arrived  at  Ar- 
magh soon  after,  and  slew  every  foreign- 
er they  could  lay  hands  on,  and  learning 
that  Sitric  and  his  forces  had  retreated 
to  Dundalk,  they  marched  thither  in 
pursuit.'  But  when  Sitric  perceived 
their  approach,  he  retreated  to  his  ships 
taking  his  prisoners  with  him.  The 
Munster  host  then  marched  down  and 
encamped  on  the  beach,  so  close  to  the 
ships  that  they  conversed  with  those  on 
board. 

They  were  not  long  in  this  position 
when  the  fleet  under  Falbi  Finn  sailed 
into  the  harbor.  The  chief  led  his  ships 
against  those  of  the  enemy,  attacking 
in  person  the  vessel  that  carried  Sitric, 
with  his  brothers  Tor  and  Magnus,  and 
he  jumped  on  board  into  the  midst  of 
his  enemies,  holding  a sword  in  each 
hand.  With  the  sword  in  his  right 
hand  he  cut  the  ropes  with  which  Cal- 
lachan was  tied  up  to  the  mast,  and 
thus  loosed  his  captive  king,  set  him 
standing  on  the  deck,  and  placed  in  his 
grasp  the  sword  he  had  till  then  borne 
in  his  left  hand.  Callachan  cut  his  way 
to  the  side  of  his  brave  deliverer ; but 
Falbi  remained  fighting  in  the  midst  of 
his  enemies,  until  he  was  overpowered 
and  slain.  Upon  this  Frangalach,  one 
of  Falbi’s  captains,  took  his  chieftain’s 
place,  and,  seizing  Sitric  round  the  body, 
he  flung  himself  overboard,  with  the 
foe  in  his  grasp,  and  both  of  them  were 
drowned.  Segna  and  Conail,  two  other 
captains,  next  rushed  forward  and  clasp- 
ed their  arms  around  Tor  and  Magnus, 
and  each  jumped  overboard  with  his  ad- 
versary, 80  that  the  four  were  drowned; 
and  like  bravery  was  displayed  by  every 
other  portion  of  the  host  of  the  Gaels,  so 
that  but  a small  remnant  of  the  enemy 
escaped  by  the  fleetness  of  their  ships. 

The  Munster  warriors  then  landed, 
under  command  of  their  king,  whom 
they  had  so  gallantly  rescued. 

Having  vanquished  the  foreigners,. 
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they  next  determined  to  punish  the 
King  of  Tiv-Oonail  for  giving  informa- 
tion to  the  enemy;  but  he  not  appearing 
against  them , they  ravaged  his  territory, 
and  then  challenged  the  monarch  of 
Ireland  to  battle  for  giving  his  consent 
to  the  capture  of  Callachan  at  Dublin  ; 
hut  Donncadth  refused  to  fight  them,  so 
they  plundered  his  territories  of  Tern- 
hair.  Thence  they  marched  home  to 
Munster,  where  Callachan  resumed  the 
sovereignty  of  his  own  country,  and 
commenced  a vigorous  warfare  against 
the  Danes,  defeating  them  with  great 
slaughter  in  several  engagements,  until, 
after  a glorious  reign  of  eighteen  years, 
he  died  in  952. 


LITEEAEY  MISCELLANY. 


Something  about  Crosses. — ^The  in- 
dustrious writer,  Britton,  informs  us, 
that  our  tasteful,  pious  ancestors  had 
erected,  as  well  for  ornament  as  for  edi- 
fication, “ ten  descriptions  of  Cross^  : ” 
first,  preaching  crosses  ; second,  market 
crosses;  third,  weeping  crosses;  fourth, 
street- crosses  ; fifth,  memorial  crosses  ; 
sixth, ^ as  land  marks;  seventh,  sepul- 
chral; eight,  highway;  ninth,  at  en- 
trance to  churches ; tenth,  for  attesta- 
tions of  peace.”  We  are  thus  particular 
in  summarizing  all;  as  they  attest  the 
piety,  depth  and  feeling  of  the  tnan 
whom  Shakspere  represents  as  : 

“ Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times, 

He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise.” 

When  we  consider  the  object  for  which 
these  were  erected,  the  taste  which  they 
all  more  or  less  displayed,  it  must  most 
assuredly  be  a proof  of  great  depravity 
to  destroy  them,  of  want  of  judgment, 
and  of  want  of  feeling.  “True  piety 
shows  itself  in  the  love  of  divine  things 
for  their  moral  tendency,”  the  market 
crosses  were  originally  built  to  put 
gready  man  in  mind  that  in  his  various 
dealings  he  was  still  in  the  midst  of  the 
divine  presence.  We  shall  not  refer  to 
the  Crosses  of  Holy  Ireland,  as  they  are 
household  words,  but  to  a few  of  the 
elegant,  but  almost  unknown  of  Eng- 
land.» There  are  few  of  them  now  re- 
maining. The  one  at  Malmesbury  is 
very  beautiful  and  still  standing,  but  the 
one  at  Coventry  was  the  most  beautiful 
of  them  all : it  stood  fifty-seven  feet 


high,  very  elegant,  pyramidical,  “fine 
by  degress,  and  beautifully  less.”  This 
was  suffered  to  go  to  decay  by  a corrupt 
electioneering  corporation,  and  finally 
pulled  down  in  I'ltl,  to  avoid  the  ex- 
pense of  repairing.  There  were  fifteen 
crosses  erected  by  King  Edward  I.,  in 
memory  of  his  excellent  wife.  Queen 
Eleanor;  only  three  of  them  are  left; 
one  is  triangular,  one  hexagonal,  and 
one  octagonal.  Those  factious  men  who 
decreed  the  destruction  of  crosses,  were 
men  says  Boileau  who  knew  very  little 
of  the  real  devotional  feelings  of  their 
countrymen.  “ The  distance  is  twice  as 
great  between  a devoted  and  a true 
Christian,  in  my  opinion,  as  between  the 
Southern  Pole  and  Davis’s  Straits.” 

This  blessed  symbol  has  been  respect- 
ed with  a becoming  veneration  for  over 
fifteen  centuries.  There  is  a cross  cut 
into  the  chalk  on  the  side  of  Whiteleaf 
Hill,  in  Buckinghamshire,  daily  appeal- 
ing to  the  feelings  of  thousands  of 
people  within  the  distance  from  which 
it  can  be  seen.  The  green  sod  is  cut 
away  100  feet  long,  50  feet  broad  at  the 
base,  decreasing  upward  to  20  feet ; the 
transverse  part  is  about  YOfeet  long  and 
12  feet  broad  ; the  earth  is  cut  into  from 
two  to  three  feet  deep.  Every  few  years 
there  is  a gathering  of  the  people,  who 
recut  and  clear  these  channels,  accom- 
panied with  some  old-time-honored  de- 
votions. 

Dr.  Blair,  in  his  5 Sermon,  vol.  1.^ 
stases : “ The  cross  was  to  shine  on 
palaces  and  churches  throughout  the 
earth.” 

There  can  be  but  few  people  in  any 
country  who  have  really  a disrelish  to 
these  things.  Cobbett  observes ; — 
“^That  soul  must  be  low  and  mean  in- 
deed which  is  insensible  to  all  feelings 
of  pride  in  the  noble  edifices  of  his 
country.  Love  of  country,  that  variety 
of  feeling  which  altogether  constitute 
what  we  properly  call  patriotism,  con- 
sists, in  part,  of  the  admiration  of,  and 
veneration  for,  ancient  and  magnificent 
proofs  of  skill  and  opulence.” 

Ireland,  Old  and  Young.— Greeu 
Srin  is  a land  old  while  young  ; old  in 
Christianity,  young  in  the  hopes  for  the 
future.  It  is  a nation  which  received 
grace  ere  the  Saxon  had  set  foot  upon 
the  soil  of  England,  and  which  never 
has  allowed  the  sacred  flame  to  be  ex- 
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tinguished  in  its  heart ; it  is  a Church 
which  takes  within  the  period  of  its 
history,  the  birth  and  fall  of  Canterbury 
and  York  ; which  Augustine  and 
Paulin  us  found  at  their  coming,  and 
Pole  and  Fisher  left  living  after  them. 
— Dr.  Newman. 

Erin’s  Ancient  Music. — It  is  a great 
error  to  suppose  that  all  the  valuable 
melodies  in  Ireland  have  been  gathered. 
I am  satisfied — and  I speak  from  ex- 
perience, having  for  very  many  years 
been  a zealous  laborer  in  this  way — I 
am  satisfied  that  not  half  the  music  of 
the  country  has  yet  been  saved  from  the 
danger  of  extinction.  What  a loss 
would  these  be  to  the  world  ! How 
many  moments  of  the  most  delightful 
enjoyment  would  be  lost  to  thousands 
upon  thousands,  by  the  want  of  those 
most  deeply  touching  strains.  Dear 
music  of  my  country  ! I cannot  speak 
of  it  without  using  the  language  of 
enthusiasm  ; I cannot  think  of  it  without 
feeling  my  heart  glow  with  tenderness 
and  pride  ! Well  may  Ireland  exult  in 
the  possession  of  such  strains  ; but  she 
will  exult  more  when  freedom  shall  bid 
her  indulge  the  proud  feelings  that  of 
right  belong  to  her  ! — Dr.  Petrie. 

Was  Shakspere  a Catholic  ? — The 
above  question  has  been  frequently 
asked — and  more  frequently  received  a 
direct  negative,  than  a convincing  or 
even  plausable  reply.  But  may  the 
writer  premise  a suspicion,  which  from 
internal  evidence  he  has  long  entertain- 
ed, that  Shakspere  was  a Catholic  ? 

Here  are  a few  among  the  many  facts 
upon  which  this  suspicion  or  internal 
evi  dence  is  based  : — Not  one  of  his 
works  contains  the  slightest  reflection 
on  Popery,  or  any  of  its  practices,  or  any 
eulogy  on  the  Deformation.  His  pane- 
gyric on  Queen  Elizabeth  is  cautiously 
expressed,  while  Queen  Katharine  (the 
repudiated  wife  of  her  father)  is  placed 
in  a state  of  veneration ; and  nothing 
can  exceed  the  skill  with  which  he  draws 
the  panegyric  of  Wolsey.  The  ecclesi- 
astic is  never  presented  by  Shakspere 
in  a degrading  point  of  view.  The  jolly 
monk,  the  irregular  nun,  never  appear 
in  his  dramas.  Is  it  not  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  the  topics  on  which,  at  that 
time,  those  who  criminated  Popery  loved 
so  much  to  dwell,  must  have  often 


attracted  his  notice,  and  invited  him  to 
employ  his  muse  upon  them,  as  subjects 
likely  to  engage  the  favorable  attention 
both  of  the  Sovereign  and  the  subject  ? 
Does  not  his  abstinence  from  these 
justify,  at  least,  a suspicion  that  a 
Catholic  feeling  withheld  him  from 
them?  This  conjecture  acquires  ad- 
ditional confirmation  from  the  undis- 
puted fact  that  the  father  of  the  poet 
lived  and  died  in  communion  with  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

In  his  “ Midsummer  Night’s  Dream,” 
we  find  the , subjoined  commendation  of 
the  lile  of  virginal  and  religious  celi- 
bacy ; 

“ Thrice  blessM  they,  that  master  so  their 
blood 

To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage.” 

He  makes  Hamlet  invoke  the  pro- 
tection of  the  angels,  brings  his  father’s 
ghost  from  Purgatory,  and  perhaps  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  a Protestant  dram- 
atist of  that  period  causing  Isabella,  the 
conventual  novice  in  “ Measure  for 
Measure,”  to  be,  as  such,  addressed  as 
she  is  by  Lucio,  or  exhibiting  her  as  a 
lovely  example  of  female  purity,  with- 
out his  having  first  divested  her  of  the 
conventual  character,  should  it,  in  any 
work  upon  which  his  scenes  might  have 
been  founded,  have  been  ascribed  to 
her. 

[Lucio  to  Isabella.] 

Hail  Virgin,  if  you  be  ; as  those  cheek- 
roses 

Proclaim  you  are  no  less ! 

I hold  you  as  a thing  enskfd  and  sainted, 

By  your  renouncement  an  immortal 
spirit. 

And  to  be  talk’d  with  in  sincerity. 

As  with  a saint.”  Act  I.  5. 

What  Protestant  would  probably  have 
represented  a disembodied  soul,  as 
Shakspere  does  in  Hamlet,  lamenting 
that  it  had  left  the  world  unanel’d,” 
that  is,  without  having  received  the 
Catholic  sacrament  of  ‘‘  Extreme  Unc- 
tion ? ” 

I am  thy  father’s  spirit; 

Doom’d  for  a certain  term  to  walk  the  night. 

And,  for  the  day  confin’d  to  fast  in  fires. 

Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of 
nature, 

Are  burnt  and  purg’d  away.” 

♦ « * * ♦ 

Cut  otf  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 

UnhouseVd,  disappointed,  unaneVd ; 

No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  ac- 
count 

With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head.” 
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These  and  other,  in  his  dramas,  ap- 
parent manifestations  of  a Catholic 
sentiment  in  their  author,  are  the  more 
remarkable,  as  not  only  unnecessary, 
but,  doubtless,  much  less  likely  to  have 
pleased  than  offended  the  Protestant, 
and,  perhaps,  larger  and  certainly  more 
influential  part  of  his  theatrical  audi- 
tory. 

Theology— THE  Universal  Science.-- 
Mr.  Proudhon,  in  his  Confessions  of  a 
Revolutionist,  has  these  remarkable 
words : “ it  is  surprising  that  we  always 
find  theology  underlying  our  politics.” 

I There  is  nothing  surprising,  however, 

! in  this,  except  the  wonderment  of  Mr. 

I Proudhon.  Theology  being  the  knowl- 
" edge  of  Grod,  must  comprehend  all  the 
sciences,  since  Grod  in  His  immensity 
contains  and  embraces  all  things.  They 
were  all  in  the  divine  mind  before  their 
creation,  and  have  been  ever  since,  for, 
in  calling  them  forth  out  of  nothing,  He 
formed  them  accoi-ding  to  the  type 
which  has  existed  in  him  from  all  eter- 
nity. They  are  in  him,  as  effects  are 
in  their  causes,  consequences  in  their 
principles,  forms  in  their  eternalmodels. 
In  him  are  the  immensity  of  the  ocean, 
the  beauty  of  the  fields,  the  harmony  of 
the  celestial  bodies,  the  splendor  of  the 
stars,  the  magnificence  of  the  heavens : 
in  him  are  the  measure,  the  weight,  and 
Tthe  number  of  things  : in  Him  are  the 
supreme  and  inviolable  laws  of  all  be- 
ings. 

Every  living  thing  finds  in  Him  the 
law  of  life  ; whatever  vegetates  finds  in 
him  the  law  of  vegetation  ; whatever 
moves,  the  law  of  motion ; whatever 
feels,  the  law  of  sensation ; intelligence 
the  law  of  mind ; liberty,  the  law  of 
will.  Thus  it  may  be  said  without  fall- 
ing intoPantheism,  that  all  things  are 
in  God,  and  God  in  all  things. 

This  reflection  enables  us  to  explain, 
how  truth  diminishes  among  men  in 
proportion  to  the  diminution  of  faith, 
and  how  society  by  turning  away  from 
God  finds  itself  enveloped  in  darkness. 
Peligion  has  been  considered  by  all  men 
and  in  every  age,  as  the  indestructible 
foundation  ©f  human  society.  Omnis 
humanie  societatis  fundamentum  evel- 
lib,”^  says  Plato,  “ qui  religionem  con- 
veliit:”  (He  Legibus,  LX),  he  who 
banishes  religion,  roots  up  the  very 


basis  of  society.  On  this  principle  re- 
posed all  the  legislation  of  ancient 
times.  How  happy ! How  prosperous  ! 
how  consonant  with  the  divine  attri- 
butes and  teachings  ! had  those  princi- 
ples been  observed  and  practised  in 
these  our  days.  Caesar,  while  young, 
having  expressed  in  the  open  senate 
some  doubt  about  the  existence  of  the 
gods,  Cato  and  Cicero  immediately  rose 
from  their  seats,  and  accused  him  of 
having  uttered  language  detrimental  to 
the  public. 

The  diminution  of  faith,  which  causes 
a corresponding  disappearance  of  truth, 
does  not  bring  about  the  destruction 
but  the  wandering  of  the  human  mind. 
Merciful  and  just  at  the  same  time,  God 
denies  truth  to  the  guilty  intelligence, 
while  He  grants  it  life  : He  condemns  it 
to  error,  but  not  to  death.  Those  ages 
that  hav©  rolled  by,  distinguished  alike 
by  their  infidelity  and  refinement,  have 
left  behind  them  on  the  page  of  history 
a trace  more  burning  than  luminous ; 
their  splendor  was  that  of  the  conflagra- 
tion or  the  lightning ; not  the  mild  and 
peaceful  light  which  is  shed  upon  the 
world  by  the  Father  above.  What  we 
say  of  ages  is  applicable  to  men.  In 
withholding  or  bestowing  the  gift  of 
faith,  God  withholds  or  imparts  truth  : 
but  He  does  not  give  or  refuse  under- 
standing. The  infidel  may  possess  a 
powerful  intellect,  while  the  believer 
may  be  a man  of  very  limited  eapacity : 
but  the  mental  greatness  of  the  former 
is  like  the  abyss;  the  latter  like  the 
sanctity  of  the  tabernacle. 

The  first  is  the  dwelling  place  of  er- 
ror, the  second  the  habitation  of  truth. 
In  the  abyss,  death  is  the  awful  conse- 
quence of  error  ; in  the  tabernacle,  life 
is  the  appendage  of  truth.  Hence,  that 
society  which  abandons  the  austere  wor- 
ship of  truth  for  the  idolatory  of  the 
man  mind,  is  in  a hopeless  condition. 
Sophistry  leads  to  revolution,  and  the 
sophist  is  the  precursor  of  the  execu- 
tioner. 

Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  laws 
to  which  governments  are  subject,  has 
the  knowledge  of  political  truth.  Who- 
ever is  acquainted  with  the  laws 
which  bind  human  society,  has 
the  knowledge  of  social  truth . 
These  laws  are  known  to  him  who 
knows  God,  and  God  is  known  to  him 
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who  hears  what  God  teaches  in  relation 
to  Himself,  and  who  believes  this  teach- 
ing. How,  theology  is  the  science  which 
has  this  teaching  for  its  object ; whence 
it  follows,  that  all  aflS.rmations  or  ques- 
tions relative  to  society  or  government, 
imply  an  affirmation  relative  to  God ; 
or,  in  other  words,  every  political  or  so- 
cial truth  is  necessarily  resolved  into  a 
theological  truth.  Theology,  in  its 
widest  acceptation,  is  the  science  of  all 
things.  Every  word  that  falls  from  the 
lips  of  man,  is  an  affirmation  of  divinity. 
He  who  blasphemes  His  sacred  name  as 
well  as  he  who  lifts  his  heart  to  Him 
in  humble  prayer,  affirms  His  existence. 
They  both  pronounce  His  incommunica- 
ble name.  In  the  manner  of  pronouncing 
this  name  we  find  the  solution  of  the 
enigmatical  questions,  as  the  vocation 
of  races  the  providential  mission  of 
peoples,  the  great  vicissitudes  of  history, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  conquests 
and  wars,  the  different  characters  of  na- 
tions, and  even  their  various  fortunes. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


THE  WONDERS  OF  ASTRONOMY. 


CHAPTBE  I. 

A WONDERFUL  DISCOVERY. 

Many  people  are  greatly  surprised,  that 
when  a new  planet  is  discovered — and 
within  late  years  this  has  been  frequent- 
ly the  case — astronomers  should  be  able 
to  determine  a few  days  afterwards  its 
distance  from  the  sun,  together  with  the 
number  of  years  necessary  for  its  orbit. 
“ How  is  it  possible,”  they  ask,  “ to 
survey  a new  guest  after  such  a short 
acquaintance  so  accurately,  as  to  fore- 
tell his  path,  nay,  even  the  time  of  his 
course  ? ” 

Nevertheless  it  is  true  that  this  can  be 
done,  and  certainly  no  stage-coach  nor 
locomotive  can  announce  the  hour  and 
minute  of  its  arrival  with  as  much  ac- 
curacy as  the  astronomer  can  foretell  the 
arrival  of  a celestial  body,  though  he 
may  have  observed  it  but  a short  time. 
Nor  will  their  surprise  be  diminished, 
when  we  try  to  give  them  an  idea  of 
the  starry  firmament : But  as  this  is 

impossible  at  the  outstart,  and  outside 
the  limits  of  our  present  chapter;  we 


shall  content  ourselves,  with  quoting  a 
beautiful  passage  from  an  intensely  in- 
teresting  lecture,  “ On  other  Worlds  and 
other  Suns,”  delivered  in  this  city,  re- 
cently, by  the  celebrated  Professor 
Proctor,  the  ablest  lecturer  on  and  first 
astronomer  of  the  day. 

The  learned  Professor  said : “ That 
on  a calm,  clear  starlight  night  the  idea 
suggested  to  the  mind  was  that  a 
solemn  calm  reigned  in  the  tremendous  . 
depths  spread  out  before  one’s  gaze,  nor 
did  any  different  view  present  itself  as 
the  result  of  the  first  teachings  of  as- 
tronomy. It  was  true  the  astronomer 
recognized  movements  in  the  stellar 
system.  There  was  the  daily  motion  by 
which  the  stars  were  carried  from  east 
to  west,  and  if  they  were  watched  day 
after  day  at  the  same  hour,  it  would  be 
seen  that  they  were  carried  from  east 
to  west  by  an  annual  motion.  Then 
there  was  also  a third  motion,  by  which 
the  whole  sphere  of  stars  seems  to 
gyrate  in  a period  of  25,900  years,  but 
the  astronomer  had  learned  that  these 
movements  were  apparent  only.  • The 
first  was  due  to  the  earth’s  rotation 
once  a day  on  her  axis,  the  second  to  her 
annual  motion  around  the  sun,  the  third 
to  that  reeling  motion  by  which  she 
gyrates  as  she  travels  around  the  sun,- 
completing  each  gyration  daily.  But 
while  the  astronomer  thus  recognized  in 
these  more  obvious  movements  of  the 
stars  only  apparent  motions,  he  learned  ' 
as  the  direct  result  of  modern  research 
that  the  heavens  presented  in  reality  A 
scene  of  the  most  wo7iderful  activity,  and 
that  the  very  least  of  the  stars  poured 
out  moment  by  moment  supplies  of  heat 
and  light  frepresenting  an  energy  and 
noise  compared,  with  which  all  forms 
of  force  known  upon  the  earth  were  ab- 
solutely as  nothing.”  How,  could  we  ! 
only  subserve  the  lecture  of  the  learned  | 
Professor  to  the  object  aimed  at  in  this  [ 
chapter,  we  would  have  little  difficulty 
in  proving  to  our  young  readers  the 
power  which  mind  exercises  over  the* 
invisible  and  infinite  matter  of  the 
Universe  ; but  as  this  is  beyond  oui’ 
reach,  and  out  of  the  grasp  of  youth,  we 
shall  detail  in  the  simplest  language, 
what  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  our 
heading — A Wonderful  Discovery.  In 
1846,  a naturalist  in  Paris,  Leverrier  by 
name,  found  out,  without  looking  in  the 
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skj,  witho.ut  making  observations  with 
the  telescope,  simply  by  dint  of  calcu- 
lation, that  there  must  exist  a planet  at 
a distance  from  us  of  2,862  millions  of 
miles;  that  this  planet  takes  60,238 
days  and  11  hours  to  move  round  the 
sun ; that  it  is  24J  times  heavier  than 
our  earth,  and  that  it  must  be  found  at 
a given  time  at  a given  place  in  the  sky ; 
provided,  of  course,  the  quality  of  the 
telescope  be  such  as  to  enable  it  to  be 
seen. 

Leverrier  communicated  all  this  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris.  The 
Academy  did  not  by  any  means  say, 
“ The  man  is  insane  ; how  can  he  know 
what  is  going  on  2,862  millions  of  miles 
from  us  ; he  does  not  even  know  what 
kind  of  weather  we  shall  have  to-mor- 
row.” either  did  they  say,  “This 
man  wishes  to  sport  with  us,  for  he 
maintains  things  that  no  one  can  prove 
to  be  false  !”  Nor,  “ the  man  is  a swin- 
dler, for  he  very  likely  has  seen  the 
planet  accidentally,  and  pretends  now 
that  he  discovered  it  by  his  learning.” 
No,  nothing  of  the  kind ; on  the  con- 
trary, his  communication  was  received 
with  the  proper  regard  for  its  import- 
ance; Leverrier  was  well  known  as  a 
great  naturalist. 

Having  thus  how  learned  he  made  the 
discovery,  the  members  of  the  Academy 
felt  convinced  that  there  were  good 
reasons  to  believe  his  assertion  to  be 
true.  Complete  success  crowned  his 
efforts.  He  made  the  announcement  to 
the  Academy  in  January,  1846  ; on  the 
31st  of  August  he  sent  in  further  reports 
about  the  planet,  which  he  had  not  seen 
as  yet.  The  surprise  and  astonishment 
on  the  part  of  scientific  men  can  scarce- 
ly be  imagined,  while  on  the  part  of  the 
uneducated  there  were  but  smiles  and 
incredulity.  On  the  23rd  of  September, 
Mr.  Galle — now  Director  of  the  Breslau 
Observatory,  at  that  time  Assistant  in 
that  of  Berlin,  a gentleman  who  had 
distinguished  himself  before  by  success- 
ful observations  and  discoveries,  receiv- 
ed a letter  from  Mr.  Leverrier,  request- 
ing him  to  watch  for  the  new  planet  at 
a place  designated  in  the  heavens. 
Though  other  cities  at  that  time  pos- 
sessed better  telescopes  than  Berlin, 
this  city  was  chosen  because  of  its  fav- 
orable situation  for  observations.  That 
same  evening  Galle  directed  his  tele- 


scope to  that  spot  in  the  sky  indicated 
by  Leverrier,  and,  at  an  exceedingly 
small  distance  from  it,  actually  dis- 
covered the  planet. 

This  discovery  of  Leverrier  is  very 
justly  called  the  greatest  triumph  that 
ever  crowned  a scientific  inquiry;  In- 
deed nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever 
transpired  before ; our  century  may  well 
be  proud  of  it.  But,  my  young 
friends,  you  who  live  in  this  age  with- 
out having  any  idea  whatever,  of  the 
way  in  which  such  discoveries  are  made 
-—you  do  not  deserve  to  be  called  contem- 
poraries of  this  age  of  discovery  and 
invention.  We  will  not  try  to  make 
astronomers  out  of  you ; but  will  en- 
deavor artfully,  to  insinuate  into  your 
young  minds,  the  germs  of  that  “Sub- 
lime Science,  Astronomy,”  by  merely 
explaining  to  you  the  miracle  of  this 
great  discovery. 


BATES’s  RULES  FOR  COMPOSITION. 

Smith.  How,  sir,  helps  for  wit ! 

Bayes.  Ay,  sir,  that’s  my  position  ; 
and  I do  here  aver,  that  no  man  the  sun 
e’er  shone  upon,  has  parts  sufiicient  to 
furnish  out  a stage,  except  it  were  by 
the  help  of  these  my  rules. 

Smith.  What  are  those  rules  I pray  ? 

Bayes.  Why,  sir,  my  first  rule  is  the 
rule  of  transversion,  or  regula  duplex., 
changing  verse  into  prose,  and  prose  into 
verse,  alternately,  as  you  please. 

Smith.  Well,  but  how  is  this  done  by 
rule,  sir? 

Bayes.  Why  thus,  sir  ; nothing  so  easy 
when  understood.  I take  a book  in  my 
hand,  either  at  home  or  elsewhere  (for 
that’s  all  one)  ; if  there  be  any  wit  in’t 
(as  there  is  no  book  but  has  some)  I 
transverse  it;  that  is,  if  it  be  prose,  put 
it  into  verse  (but  that  takes  up  some 
time)  ; and  if  it  be  verse  put  it  into 
prose. 

Smith.  Methinks,  Mr.  Bayes,  that 
putting  verse  into  prose,  should  be  called 
transposing 

Bayes.  By  my  troth,  sir,  it  is  a very 
good  notion,  and  hereafter  it  shall  be  so. 

Smith.  Well,  sir,  and  what  d’ye  do 
with  it  then  ? 

Bayes.  Make  it  my  own : ’tis  so 
changed  that  no  man  can  know  it — my 
next  rule  is  the  rule  of  concord,  by  way 
of  table-book.  Pray  observe. 
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Smith.  I hear  you,  sir : go  on. 

Bayes.  As  thus : I come  into  a coffee- 
house, or  some  other  place  where  witty 
men  resort ; I make  as  if  I minded  no- 
thing (do  ye  mark  ? ) but  as  s©on  as 
anyone  speaks — pop,  I slap  it  down,  and 
make  that  too  my  own. 

Smith.  But,  Mr.  Bayes,  are  you  not 
sometimes  in  danger  of  their  making 
you  restore  by  force,  what  you  have 
gotten  thus  by  art  ? 

Bayes.  No,  sir,  the  world’s  unmind- 
ful ; they  never  take  notice  of  these 
things. 

Smith.  But  pray,  Mr.  Bayes,  among 
all  your  other  rules,  have  you  n©  one 
rule  for  invention  ? 

Bayes.  Yes,  sir,  that’s  my  third  rule  : 
that  I have  here  in  my  pocket. 

Smith.  What  rule  can  that  be  I won- 
der ? 

Bayes.  Why,  sir,  when  I have  any- 
thing to  invent,  I never  trouble  my 
head  about  it,  as  other  men  do,  but  pre- 
sently turn  over  my  book  of  Drama 
commonplaces,  and  there  I have,  at  one 
view,  all  that  Persius,  Montaigne, 
Sencea’s  tragedies,  Horace,  Juvenal, 
Claudian,  Pliny,  Plutarch’s  Lives,  and 
the  rest  have  ever  thought  upon  this 
subject ; and  so,  in  a trice,  by  leaving 
out  a few  words,  or  putting  in  others  of 
my  own — the  business  is  done. 

Smith.  Indeed,  Mr.  Bayes,  this  is  as 
sure  and  compendious  a way  of  wit  as 
ever  I heard  of. 

Bayes.  Sir,  if  you  make  the  least 
scruple  of  the  efficacy  of  these  my  rules, 
do  but  come  to  the  play-house  and  you 
shall  judge  of  them  by  the  effects. — But 
now,  pray,  sir,  may  I ask  you  how  do 
you  when  you  write? 

Smith.  Faith,  sir,  for  the  most  part,  I 
am  in  pretty  good  health. 

Bayes.  Ay,  but  I mean,  what  do  you 
do  when  you  write  ! 

Smith.  I take  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and  sit  down. 

Bayes.  Now  I write  standing  ; that’s 
one  thing : and  then  another  thing  is — 
with  what  do  you  prepare  yourself? 

Smith.  Prepare  myself!  What  the 
devil  does  the  fool  mean  ? 

Bayes.  Why  I’ll  tell  you  now  what  I 
do : — If  I am  to  write  familiar  things, 
as  sonnets  to  Armida,  and  the  like,  I 
make  use  of  stew’d  prunes  only ; but 
when  I have  a grand  design  on  hand,  I 


ever  take  physic  and  let  blood  : for  when 
you  would  have  pure  swiftness  of 
thought,  and  fiery  flights  of  fancy,  you 
must  have  a care  of  the  pensive  part. — 
In  fine  you  must  purge  the  belly. 

Smith.  By  my  troth,  sir,  this  is  a 
most  admirable  receipt  for  writing. 

Bayes.  Ay,  ’tis  my  secret  ; and  in 
good  earnest,  I think  one  of  the  best  I 
have. 

Smith.  In  good  faith,  sir,  and  that 
may  very  well  be. 

Bayes.  May  be,  sir  1 I’me  sure  on’t. 
Experto  crede  Boberto.  But  I must  give 
you  this  caution  by  the  way — be  sure 
you  never  take  snuff  when  you  write. 

Smith.  Why  so,  sir,  ? 

Bayes.  Why  it  spoiled  me  once  one 
of  the  sparkishest  plays  in  all  England. 
But  a friend  of  mine,  at  G-resham  Col- 
lege, has  promised  to  help  me  to  some 
spirit  of  brains — and  that  shall  do  my 
business. 


The  readers  of  The  Harp  must  often 
have  observed  the  fine  Cross  of  Knight- 
hood conferred  at  the  Yienna  Exhibition, 
1813,  upon  Mr.  E.  M.  Wanzer,  for  his 
great  success  in  being  the  manufacturer 
of  the  best  family  Sewing  Machine  in 
the  world — ■' 

No  other  man  living  in  Grreat  Britain, 
or  her  colonies  or  dependences  ever  re- 
ceived similar  honors.  Mr.  E.  M.  Wanzer 
is  known  among  manufacturers,  by  the 
the  name  of  the  “ King”  or  father  of  Sew- 
ing Machines,  having  established  the 
first  Sewing  Machine  factory  in  Canada, 
in  1859. 

Messrs  Willis  k Eoy,  of  404  Notre 
Dame  Street,  inform  us  that  when  they 
could  only  sell  a few  hundred,  years  ago, 
it  is  more  easy  to  sell  now  by  the  thou- 
sand— why  not.  It  Canada  with  the 
Wanzer  beat  the  united  world,  at  the 
Dublin  Exhibition,  of  ’66,  and  at  the 
Centeninal  of ’^6,  at  Yieninain  ’*73,  and 
in  Paris  and  Australia  successively — 
why  not  everybody  at  least  in  Canada, 
patronize  the  Wanzer. — Adv. 

We  must  serve  Grod  in  His  time  and 
in  His  way. — St.  Catharine  of  Sienna. 

When  the  blood  of  man  runs  on  earth, 
as  an  offering  to  Grod,  the  devils  rush  to 
drink  it  up,  and  enter  into  that  of  the 
murderers. 
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— The  following  item  occurred  in 
a lawyer’s  bill  lately: — “To  waking 
up  in  the  night  and  thinking  of 
your  case,  six  and  eightpence.” 

The  Nova  Scotians,  of  Winnipeg,  are 
forming  themselves  into  a society.  They 
meet  at  a hotel,  and  the  grand  objeet  of 
the  society  is  to  transform  the  Blue 
Noses  into  red  ones. 

An  awkward  fellow  planted  his  foot 
square  upon  a lady’s  ti^ain  on  Winter 
street  the  other  day.  “ Oh  you  great 
train  wrecker  !”  said  the  lady  angrily. 
“ Beg  your  pardon,  street-sweeper  !” 
was  the  arch  reply. 

A bald-headed  professor,  reproving  a 
youth  for  the  exercise  of  his  fists  said  : 
“We  fight’  with  our  heads  at  this  col- 
lege.” The  young  man  reflected  a mo- 
ment and  then  replied,  “ Ah,  I see  ; and 
you  butted  all  your  hair  oft‘.” 

If  you  presented  anybody  with  a 
dollar  locket  on  New  Year’s  and  hinted 
that  it  cost  about  fifteen  dollars,  there  is 
no  need  of  any  quickened  conscience 
about  it.  It  was  taken  to  some  jeweller’s 
to  be  valued  on  the  2nd  of  January, 
very  early  in  the  morning. 

It  may  be  said  generally  of  husbands, 
as  the  woman  said  of  her’s  who  had 
abused  her,  to  an  old  maid  who  reproach- 
ed her  for  marrying  him,  “ To  be  sure 
he  is  not  so  good  a husband  as  he  might 
be,  but  he  is  a powerful  sight  better  than 
none.” 

Sweetly  sings  a ' nineteenth  century 
poet,  “ What  will  heal  my  bleeding 
heart  ?”  Lint,  man,  lint ; put  on  plenty 
of  lint.  Or  hold  a cold  door  key  to  the 
back  of  your  neck,  press  a small  roll  of 
paper  under  the  end  of  your  lip,  and 
hold  up  your  left  arm.  This  last  remedy 
is  to  be  used  only  in  case  your  heart 
bleeds  at  the  nose. 

At  a juvenile  party  a young  gentle- 
man about  seven  years  old,  kept  himself 
from  the  rest  of  the  cempany.  The 
lad}’'  of  the  house  called  to  him,  “ Come 
and  play  and  dance,  my  dear.  Choose 
one  of  those  pretty  girls  for  your  wife.” 
“Not  likely!”  cried  the  young  cynic. 
“ No  wife  for  me  ! I)o  you  think  I want 
to  be  worried  out  of  my  life  like  poor 
papa  ?” 


Emulate  the  mule.  It  is  always 
backward  in  deeds  of  violence. 

In  a boarding-house  recently  a young 
man  on  turning  ofiT  his  gas  saw  the 
words,  “ Confess  thy  sins”  in  phospho- 
rescent characters  on  the  wall.  He  was 
surprised  but  listening,  thought  he 
heard  some  young  ladies  outside  the 
door  waiting  to  observe  the  effect  on 
him.  So  pretending  to  be  frightened  at 
the  match  scratch  he  fell  on  his  knees 
and  confessed  out  aloud  that  he  had 
frequently  kissed  one  of  the  young 
ladies  in  the  dark — the  one  whom  he 
had  best  reason  to  suspect  of  playing 
the  trick.  That  young  lady  wont  play 
any  more  such  tricks  immediately.  She 
thinks  he  is  a mean,  horrid  thing. 

A story  is  told  of  a teacher  who  was- 
talking  to  her  schollars  regarding  the 
order  of  the  higher  beings.  It  was  a 
very  profitable  subject,  and  one  in  which 
they  took  an  uncommon  interest.  She 
told  them  the  angels  came  first  in  per- 
fection, and  when  she  asked  them  who 
came  next,  and  was  readily  answered  by 
one  boy,  “ Man,”  she  felt  encouraged  to 
ask,  “ What  came  next  to  man  ?”  And 
here  a little  shaver,  who  was  evidently 
smarting  under  defeat  in  the  preceeding 
question,  immediately  distanced  all  com- 
petitors by  promptly  shouting  out, 
“ His  undershirt,  ma’am  1” 

“ Any  Man  will  Do.” — A maiden  once 
of  certain  age,  to  catch  a husband  did 
engage  ; but,  having  passed  the  prime 
of  life  in  striving  to  become  a wife, 
without  success,  she  thought  it  time  to 
mend  the  follies  of  her  prime.  Depart- 
ing from  the  usual  course  of  paint,  and 
such  like,  for  resource,^  with  all  her 
might,  this  ancient  maid  beneath  an  oak 
tree  knelt  and  prayed ; unconscious 
that  a grave  old  owl  was  perched 
above — the  mousing  fowl  1 “ Oh,  give — ■ 
a husband  give !”  she  cried,  “while  yet 
I may  become  a bride;  soon  will  my 
day  of  grace  be  o’er,  and  then,  like 
many  maids  before.  I’ll  die  without  an 
early  love,  and  none  to  meet  me  there 
above  ! “ Oh  I ’tis  a fate  too  hard  to 

bear;  then  answer  this  my  humble  pray- 
er, and  oh ! a husband  give  t®  me!”  just 
then  the  owl  up  in  the  tree,  in  deep 
base  tones  cried,  “ Who  ! whoo  ! whoo  f 
who,  Lord  ? And  dost  thou  ask  me  who  f 
Why,  any  man,  good  Lord,  will  do.” 
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Sbxagesima  Sunday.  St.  Brigid  died  at  Kildare,  inker  70tli  jear,  525.  Connor 
O’Duvany,  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  beheaded  and  quartered  in  Dublin, 
by  order  of  Sir  Charles  Chichester,  1611.  Cremona  saved  by  a portion  of  the 
Irish  Brigade,  1702. 

Purification  oj  B.  V.  M.  St.  Colum.  Special  Commission  for  trial  of  Fenian 
prisoners  closed,  after  conviction  of  36  prisoners  and  acquittal  of  three, 
1866. 

Five  uncles  of  Silken  Thomas  executed  for  High  Treason  in  London,  1536. 

Bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association  received  Royal  Assent, 
1829. 

Dr.  Drennan,  poet  of  the  United  Irishmen,  author  of The  Wake  of  William 
Orr,”  &c.,  died,  1820. 

St.  Mel.  Patron  of  Ardagh.  The  Act  of  Union  carried  by  a purchased  majority 
of  43  votes  in  the  Commons,  and  49  in  the  Lords,  1800. 

Charles  Gavan  Duffy  tried  for  High  Treason,  1849. 

A reward  of  £1,000  offered  for  the  head  of  Sir  Phelim  O’Neill,  1642. 

Qdinquagesima  Sunday.  William  Carleton  the  Irish  Novelist,  born,  1796. 

James  II.  proclaimed  in  Dublin,  1685.  Funeral  service  of  Daniel  O’Connell  in 
Paris,  1848. 

Ash  Wednesday.  First  meeting  of  the  “ United  Irishmen,”  1791.  Tenant  Right  i 
Meeting  in  Clare,  at  Ballybay,  1848.  1 

Tone  arrived  at  Paris  from  America,  1796.  Proclamation  to  put  down  Catholic 
Committee,  1811.  State  trials  commenced,  1844.  Fenian  outbreak  at  Caher-  ! 
civeen,  County  Kerry,  1867.  I 

The  Irish  burnt  Edenderry,  1690. 

St.  Valentine's  Day.  Captain  Mooney  and  Captain  Maguire  executed  in  Dublin, 
for  enlisting  meO  for  foreign  service,  1732. 

First  Sunday  in  Lent.  The  Earl  of  Desmond  beheaded  at  Drogheda,  1647- 
Volunteers  at  Dungannon  resolved  unanimously,  That  the  claim  of  any 
body  of  men  other  than  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  to  make 
laws  to  bind  this  kingdom,  is  unconstitutional,  illegal,  and  a grievance,” 
1782. 

Dr.  Betagh  died,  1811.  Quarantot’s  rescript  in  favor  of  the  Veto,”  1814. 
John  Sadleir,  the  traitor  to,  and  destroyer  of,  the  Irish  Independent  Parlia- 
mentary Party,  poisoned  himself  on  Hampstead  Heath,  London,  1856. 

Habeas  Corpus  suspended  for  Ireland  by  a rush  in  Parliament.  Arrests  whole- 
sale in  anticipation  thereof  in  Ireland  sixteen  hours  before  Bill  passed, 
1866. 

New  writ  ordered  for  Tipperary,  in  the  room  of  James  Sadleir,  expelled  the  ' 
House  of  Commons,  1857. 

Colonel  Despard  executed,  1803. 

William  of  Orange  proclaimed  king  within  the  walls  of  Derry,  1691.  Execution 
of  Conor  Lord  Maguire  at  Tyburn. 

Commodore  Thurot  took  Carrickfergus  Castle,  1760. 

Second  Sunday  in  Lent.  Barry,  the  painter,  died,  1806. 

Orders  given  by  the  Lords  Justices  to  kill,  wound,  and  destroy  rebels  and 
rebels’  property,  towns,  houses,  &c.,  1641.  Rinuccini  left  Ireland,  1648. 
French  Revolution  begun,  1848. 

The  Catholic  Relief  Bill  passed  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  1792. 

Mr.  Grattan’s  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  take  into  consideration  the 
laws  affecting  Catholics,  1813.  Archbishop  Murray  of  Dublin,  died,  1852. 

Thomas  Moore,  the  poet,  died,  1852. 

House  of  Commons  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire  in  the  year  1792.  Corn  Laws 
abolished  in  England,  1849. 

Sir  Toby  Butler,  Sir  S.  Rice,  and  Counsellor  Malone  heard  in  the  Irish  House 
of  Lords  against  the  ‘‘  Bill  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  Popery,”  1703. 

Third  Sunday  in  Lent. 


Eveiythiiig  for  God  and  nothing  for 
myself. — Blessed  Margaret  Mary. 

The  image  of  God  is  reflected  in  a 
pure  soul  as  the  sun  in  water. — Ven. 
Cure  d'Ars. 


Virginal  souls  are  the  sisters  of  the 
angels. — Ven.  Clemeat  Hofhauer.  j 

I 

It  is  always  safe  to  learn,  even  from  j, 
our  enemies ; seldom  safe  to  venture  to  | 
instruct,  even  our  friends.  | 


% IHap^ittc  of  ®Eiteral  Siteratur^. 


VoL.  V.  . MONTEEAL,  MAECH,  1880.  No.  5. 


THE  FAMINE  IN  THE  LAND. 


BY  T.  D.  m’gEE. 

Death  reapeth  in  the  fields  of  Life,  and  we 
cannot  count  the  corpses  : 

Black  and  fast  before  our  eyes  march  the 
biers  and  hearses  ; 

In  loneways,  and  in  highways,  the  stark 
skeletons  are  lying, 

And  daily  unto  Heaven  their  living  kin  are 
crying— 

“ Must  the  slave  die  for  the  tyrant — the  suf- 
ferer for  the  sin — 

And  a wide  inhuman  desert  be,  where  Ire- 
land has  been  ? 

Must  the  billows  of  oblivion  over  all  our  hills 
be  rolled. 

And  our  land  be  blotted  out,  like  the  accurs- 
ed lands  of  old  ?” 

Oh  ! hear  it,  friends  of  France  ! hear  it,  our 
cousin  Spain  ! 

Hear  it,  our  kindly  kith  and  kin  across  the 
western  main— 

Hear  it,  ye  sons  of  Italy — let  Turk  and  Rus- 
sian hear  it — 

Hear  Ireland’s  sentence  register’d,  and  see 
how  ye  can  bear  it ! 

0 ur  speech  m ust  be  unspoken, our  rights  must 

be  forgot ; 

Our  land  must  be  forsaken,  submission  is 
our  lot — 

We  are  beggars,  we  are  cravens,  and  venge- 
ful England  feels 

I Us  at  her  feet,  and  tramples  us  with  both 
her  iron  heels. 

1 These  the  brethren  of  Gonsalvo  ! these  the 

cousins  of  the  Cid  ! 

, They  are  Spaniels  and  not  Spaniards,  born 

i but  to  be  bid — 

(They  of  the  Celtic  war-race  who  made  the 
storied  rally 

lAgainst  the  Teuton  lances  in  the  lists  of 
Roncesvalles ! 

■They,  kindred  to  the  mariner,  whose  soul’s 
sublime  devotion 

'Led  his  caravel  like  a star  to  a new  world 
through  the  Ocean. 


No!  no!  they  were  begotten  by  fathers  in 
their  chains. 

Whose  valiant  blood  refused  to  flow  along 
the  vassal  veins. 

Ho ! ho  ! the  devils  are  merry  in  the  far- 
thest vaults  of  night. 

This  England  so  out-Lucifers  the  prime  arch- 
hypocrite ; 

Friend  of  Peace,  and  friend  of  Freedom — yea, 
divine  Religion’s  friend. 

She  is  feeding  on  our  hearts  like  a sateless 
nether  fiend  ! 

Ho!  ho!  for  the  vultures  are  black  on 
the  four  winds  ; 

No  purveyor  like  England  that  foul  camp- 
follower  finds  ; 

Do  you  not  mark  them  flitting  between  you 
and  the  sun  ? 

They  are  come  to  reap  the  booty,  for  the 
battle  has  been  won. 

Lo  ! what  other  shape  is  this,  self-poised  in 
upper  air, 

With  wings  like  trailing  comets,  and  face 
darker  than  despair? 

See!  see!  the  bright  sun  sickens  into  saffron 
in  its  shade, 

And  the  poles  are  shaken  at  their  ends,  in- 
fected and  afraid — 

’Tis  the  Spirit  of  the  Plague,  and  round  and 
round  the  shore 

It  circles  on  its  course,  shedding  bane  for 
evermore; 

And  the  slave  falls  for  the  tyrant,  and  the 
sufferer  for  the  sin. 

And  a wild  inhuman  desert  is,  where  Ireland 
has  been. 

’Twas  a vision — ’tis  a fable — I did  but  tell 
my  dream — 

Yet  twice,  yea  thrice,  I saw  it,  and  still  it 
seem’d  the  .same ; 

Ah  ! my  soul  is  with  this  darkness  nightly, 
daily  overcast. 

And  I fear  me,  God  permitting,  it  may  fall 
out  trueat  last; 

God  permitting,  man  decreeing!  What,  and 
shall  man  so  will. 
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And  our  unseal’d  lips  be  silent  and  our  un- 
bound hands  be  still? 

Shall  we  look  upon  our  fathers,  and  our 
daughters,  and  our  wives. 

Slain,  ravish’d,  in  our  sight,  and  be  palter- 
ing for  our  lives  ? 

Oh  ! countrymen  and  kindred,  make  yet  an- 
other stand — 

Plant  your  flag  upon  the  common  soil— be 
your  motto.  Life  and  Land  ! 

From  the  charnel  shore  of  Cleena  to  the 
sea-bridge  of  the  Giant, 

Let  the  sleeping  souls  awake,  the  supine  rise 
self-reliant ; 

And  rouse  thee  up,  oh  ! City,  that  sits  fur- 
row’d and  in  weeds, 

Like  the  old  Egyptian  ruins  amid  the  sad 
Nile’s  reeds. 

Up,  Mononia,  land  of  heroes,  and  bounteous 
mother  of  song — 

And  Connaught,  like  thy  rivers,  come  unto 
us  swift  and  strong  ; 

Oh  ! countrymen  and  kindred,  make  yet  ano- 
ther stand — 

Plant  your  flag  upon  the  common  soil— be 
your  motto  Life  and  Land. 


THE  D’ALTONS  OF  CRAG, 


AN  lEISH  STOEY  OF  ’48  AND  ’49. 

0 

BY  VERY  REV.  R.  B.  o’bRIEN,  D.  D., 
DEAN  OF  LIMERICK, 

Author  of  Alley  Moore f “Jack  Hazlittf  &c. 

OHAPTEE  N\D—{ContinuedA) 
The  clubman  ” followed  “ Crichawn  ” 
to  the  door  and  saw  the  master  and 
man  drive  away. 

The  direction  taken  was  to  Father 
Aylmer’s,  where,  of  course,  Mr.  Meldon 
often  went.  Along  the  road  Mr.  Meldon 
spoke  to  “ Crichawn”  upon  the  danger 
of  the  times  and  proved  to  him  that  he 
was  not  at  all  ignorant  of  the  “ club- 
man’s” character. 

“He’s  going  to  meet  Mr.  M ,” 

.said  “ Crichawn.” 

“ Where  ?” 

“ Oh,  troth,  I don’t  know  that ; an’ 

more  betoken  I hope  Mr.  M will 

keep  a side  o’  the  country  between  him 
an’  that  vagabone.” 

Just  then  Mr.  Seymour,  who  was  rid- 
ing by,  drew  up.  After  the  usual  greet- 
ings he  informed  his  friend  that  he  had 
been  summoned  to  Dublin,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country.  “ The  Abbeyfeale  affair  looks 
like  being  in  earnest,”  he  concluded. 


“No  robbery  was  committed?”  Mr.  | 
Meldon  asked.  j 

^‘No— nothing  but  Government  papera  | 
of  some  value  to  the  State.  That  fact — ( 

that  no  robbery  was  committed — is  ; 
most  significant  to  the  class  and  resolu-  | 
tion  of  the  men.”  | 

Mr.  Meldon  paused.  | 

“ Well,  Mr.  Seymour,  I think  the  Gov- 
ernment is  simply  trying  to  get  an  op- 
portunity of  seizing  a few.  The  daring 
and  honorable  would  be  dangerous,  in- 
deed ; but  do  you  believe  in  the  multi- 
tude of  followers  ?” 

“ No ; and,  moreover,  I have  a good 
reason  to  believe  in*the  number  of  spies. 
Yougo  to  the  priest’s?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Then,  I will  turn  back  with  you.” 
They  f®und  the  priests  both  of  them 
at  home,  and  full  of  information  regard- 
ing the  country,  and  full  of  sad  thoughts 
at  the  miseries  of  the  poor.  As  for  poor 
Father  Aylmer,  he  had  given  every- 
thing away ; and  the  charity  of  the  Mel- 
dons  would  soon  be  required  for  him- 
self. Father  Power  had  grown  very  ■ 
thin  ; y^et  his  health  continued  vigorous,  j 
The  surroundings  of  the  place  seemed  i 
in  Mr.  Meldon ’s  eyes  to  have  all  caught 
a look  of  gloom,  as  if  they  all  shared  the  ^ 
feelings  and  condition  of  the  occupants,  j 
“ I don’t  know,  my  son,”  Father  John  | 
said — “ I don’t  know  what  is  to  become  ;| 
of  the  poor.  Labor  is  not  to  be  had  :i 
and  food  is  dear,  and  the  strength  of  the  ii 
nation  is  flydng  away.  Oh,  sir,  ’tis  kill-  ! 
ing ! killing ! to  see  the  food  going  out  ji 
in  ships,  from  the  quays  of  Waterford,  ji 
and  to  know  that  the  men  who  wrought 
the  earth,  who  sowed  the  seed  and  cut  || 
down  the  harvest,  are  weak  with  the 
hunger  or  dying  of  the  red  fever  that  II 
springs  from  the  famine.”  | 

“ I saw  a little  girl,  to-day,”  said  I 
Father  Power,  “ eating  salt.” 

“ Salt !”  cried  both  together. 

“ Yes ; salt,  to  enable  her  to  drink 
water  that  she  might  have  something  [ 
to  fill  her  stomach.” 

The  gentlemen  took  out  their  purses 
and  made  up  their  minds  that  a few  fa- 
milies should  be  relieved  at  any  rate. 

“ Crichawn  ” came  in  and  handed 
Father  Ned  a note.  Father  Ned  read  j 
the  note  and  handed  it  to  Father  Ayi- 
mer,  who  demanded  of  “ Crichawn  ” who  | 
brought  it.  ' 
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“ He’s  wan  of  the  Felon  Club,  your 
reverence,  an’  a great  patriot.” 

The  note  ran  : — 

“ Dear  Father — I am  quite  aware 
that  you  know  where  my  unhappy 
nephew  is  just  now,  and  that  you  can 
tell  me.  I have  im^^ortant  tidings  to 
communicate  to  him,  and  the  bearer  will 
be  a trusty  messenger.  Grive  the  word 
to  my  messenger  if  you  cannot  write.” 

The  “ patriot  ” was  called  in. 

“ Who  told  Mrs.  Considine  that  I 

knew  where  Mr.  M was  to  be 

found  ?”  asked  Father  Ned. 

“ I do  not  know,  sir;  but  she  is  very 
anxious  to  send  a message  to  him,  and 
she  thought  that  you  could  help  her  in 
the  matter.” 

“ Oh ! say  to  her  I am  surprised  at 
her  credulity.  Good-day,  sir.” 

The  visitors  stayed  a considerable 
time,  and  had  such  lunch  as  the  poor 
priests  could  afford.  To  this  little  meal 
two  strangers  were  admitted.  One  of 
the  two  apparently  was  a young  priest. 
The  other,  to  Mr.  Meldon’s  consterna- 
tion, was  poor  M . 

“The  Eeverend  Edmund  Burke,” 
Father  Ned  began.  “Mr,  Meldon,  our 
neighbor.  Father  Burke.  He’s  a young 
fellow  going  to  the  North  American 
mission,”  he  added. 

“ Indeed.” 

“Yes,  sir;  and  leaving  a widowed 
mother  and  lonely  sister  behind  him.” 

Mr.  Meldon  and  Mr.  Seymour  both 
looked  'bewildered.  The  fact  was  that 
the  young  man  wore  a very  secular  ring, 
and  his  face  all  around  looked  like  a 
countenance  that,  a few  days  before,  had 
worn  a very  bushy  beard  ! 

“ I have  apparently  surprised  you,” 
said  M . 

“ Let  us  waive  all  mystery,”  answered 
Mr.  Meldon.  “ I saw  you  some  time 
since  on  the  hurling  held  ; and  your 
prowess  and  appearance  induced  me  to 
inquire  all  about  you.” 

“ • Crichawn,’  I am  aware,  knows  all 
about  me.” 

“Yes.  We  are  going,  gentlemen,” 
Mr.  Meldon  added.  “We  are  thinking 
of  a few  days’  relaxation  at  Dalkey  or 
, Kingstown,  and  1 came  to  say  ‘ Good- 
bye.’ My  friend  here  is  half  the  attrac- 
tion ; and  my  daughter  also  wants  to  go. 
The  ladies  will  come  to-morrow.” 

The  clergymen  accompanied  the  visi- 


tors outside  the  door,  and  saw  the  “Fel- 
on Clubman”  only  just  walking  away. 

“ Look  sharp.  Father  Aylmer,”  said 
Mr.  Meldon.  “ I fear  that  dog  has  been 
listening,  and  your  guest  is  in  danger.” 

“Say  your  guests,'"  added  Mr.  Sey- 
mour.” 

Father  Ned  Power  smiled. 

“There’s  the  man  of  travel,”  said 
Father  Ned. 

“No  great  merit,”  replied  Mr.  Sey- 
mour. “ His  stock  is  on  crooked ; he 
wears  a diamond  ring ; and  he  has  the 
wrong  ^ quarter  ’ of  the  Breviary, — the 
Spring  ‘ quarter  ’ at  the  end  of  Summer  I 
Dress  him  better.  Father  Ned.” 

Father  Ned  beckoned  down  the  ears 
of  both  gentlemen — 

“ That’s  Harnett,”  that  single-handed 
stopped  the  mail,”  said  he. 

Father  Ned  begged  five  minutes,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  came 
forward  and  gave  a note  to  “ Crichawn.” 
They  soon  overtook  the  “ Felon  Club- 
man.” “ Crichawn  ” called  out  to  him  . 
and  he  approached. 

“ Father  Ned,”  whispered  “ Crich- 
awn,” knows  all  about  what  you  want ; 
but  he  would  not  trust  any  strange 
hand  with  the  knowledge  ; so  the  mas- 
ter promised  to  send  me  to  Mrs.  Consi- 
dine with  the  letter ; an’  I’ll  go  right 
away  as  soon  as  I leave  the  gentlemen 
at  the  house.” 

And  “Crichawn”  was  as  good  as  his 
word. 

Within  a mile  or  so  of  Mr.  Meldon’s, 
they  encountered  a trio  on  the  highway 
which  would  have  amused  them,  had 
there  been  less  danger  and  more  tole- 
rance. Two  of  the  men  were  dragging 
the  third  by  main  force  towards  a field, 
where  a great  lough  of  dingy  water 
spread  itself  out  not  very  attractively. 
As  soon  as  the  drag  came  in  sight,  the 
man  in  the  middle  cried  out  most  agon- 
izingly, “ Help  ! help  !”  The  two  assail- 
ants payed  no  heed  to  the  man  or  the 
strangers,  but  kept  dragging  him  along. 
When  Mr.  Meldon  and  party  came  near 
them,  it  was  perceived  that  the  unfor- 
tunate victim  had  a heavy  book  tied 
between  his  shoulders  by  a strap  around 
his  neck,  and  was  obliged  to  employ  his 
hands  in  holding  it  up  to  avoid  strangu- 
lation. 

The  two  gentlemen  got  down,  and 
eagerly  prayed  the  assailants  to  desist 
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and  give  up  this  dangerous  breach  of 
the  peace ; but  both  declared  that  the 
“ Souper  ” should  get  his  duck.” 

“ What  on  earth,”  cried  Mr.  Seymour, 
“ do  you  mean  by  such  vielence,  and  in 
the  open  light  of  day?” 

“ Oh,  save  me  ! save  me  !”  cried  the 
unhappy  ‘‘  Souper !” 

Looking  at  the  young  men  they  saw 
that  they  were  thin  and  pale;  and  the 
dark  lines  around  their  eyes  made  a 
shocking  contrast  with  their  pallor. 
They  had  the  appearance  of  hunger. 

For  awhile  they  were  too  much  excited 
to  give  any  explanation,  and  the  “ Soup- 
er ” could  say  nothing  but  “ Save  me  ! 
save  !”  The  elder  of  the  men  at  length 
spoke,  and  said  in  a tone  of  suppressed 
passion  that  this  man  was  a “ Souper” 

and  “ as  if  the  d 1 told  him  when 

our  food  was  runnin’  out,  he  came  one 
day  to  offer  us  tickets  for  soup  and 
bread,  and  money  for  clothes  for  our 
little  sister  if  she  would  go  to  his 
school.” 

Well,”  Mr.  Seymour  asked,  “ what 
crime  is  there  in  that?” 

“Crime,”  cried  the  young  man, 
“crime!  Is  there  a blacker  crime  than  to 
ax  us  to  sell  Christ  an’  His  Holy  Mother 
for  our  stomachs,  as  the  vagabone  did 
himself?” 

“ Their  own  good  ! their  own  good  !” 
cried  the  “Souper.” 

“Hould  your  tongue,  you  dirty  d — 1,” 
cried  the  younger  of  his  captors.  “No 
one  belongin’  to  you  was  ever  honnest  ? 
Your  grandfather  sould  the  whole 
counthry  in  ’98.” 

And  they  gave  him  another  shake. 

“Look,  sir,”  said  the  elder,  turning 
to  Mr.  Meldon.  “ He  came  first  and 
found  us  poor,  an’  he  made  us  offers  of 
money  and  Bibles.  The  ould  man,  our 
father,  was  sick  and  hungry  the  same 
time,  and  he  came  in  with  his  bribe  to 
us.” 

“ The  word  of  G-od !”  cried  the  “ Soup- 
er ;”but  the  younger  man  literally  stop- 
ped his  mouth. 

“ See,  sir,”  continued  the  man  who 
spoke  first,  “ Onr  old  father  died,  and 
more  betoken  Father  Ned  gave  him  a 
decent  berrin’ — Grod  bless  Father  Ned  I 
and  Father  Ajlmer!”  he  cried  empha- 
tically. 

“ The  clergy  knew  you  were  so  badly 
off?”  Mr.  Meldon  asked.” 


“Oh,  don’t  talk  of  the  clergy ! They 
gev  the  people  all  they  had,  an’  they 
left  their  own  table  poor  enough,  an’ 
sometimes  empty,  to  divide  their  share 
with  the  poor.  Oh  1 Grod  bless  the 
clergy !” 

“ How  they  love  one  another  1”  mur- 
mured Mr.  Seymour. 

“ As  I was  saying,  sir,  this  ’carnation 
of  Ould  Nick  came  the  day  after  the 
funeral  an’  we  tould  him  to  be  off ; and 
then  in  three  days  after  he  heard  little 
Mary  was  sick  and  he  came  again. 
Well,  we  let  him  pass  until  to-day,  an’ 
our  little  sisther  was  far  gone,  on’y  we 
had  a few  pence  of  Father  Aylmer’s 
money  to  pass  the  day.  Thfe  little  col- 
leen was  so  frightened  when  she  saw 
the  “ Souper,”  an’  hard  him  say  some- 
thing about  Holy  Mary,  something  bad, 
that  she  fell  down  on  the  flure  like  one 
goin’  to  die.  ’Tis  the  mercy  of  God  we 
did’nt  kill  the  vagabone  on  the  spot,  but 
we  made  up  our  mind  to  duck  the  vil- 
lain well  an’  to  choke  him  with  his  false  | 
Scripture.”  i 

Mr.  Meldon  intimated  that  the  “ Soup-  ! 
er  was.  certainly  wrong  in  the  time  he 
chose,  but  they  were  too  violent  in  the 
manner  of  vindicating  themselves. 

“ See,  sir,”  the  young  man  said,  “the 
valleys  round  Slieve-na-Mon  are  the 
churchyards  of  martyrs.  Our  fathers’ 
blood  was  powr’d  out  like  wather  for 
the  blessed  faith  ; an’  many  a wan  like 
my  own  father  was  working  on  the 
ground  he  might  own,  because  he 
would’t  bring  a blush  to  the  faces  of  the 
dead.  Our  good  father  died  sooner  than 
listen  to  the  devils’  imps;  an’ maybe 
little  Mary  is  dead  now;  an’  knowin’  all, 
an’  thinkin’  all  this,  wasn’t  we  come  to 
a purty  pass  when  the  gran’son  of  the 
spy  would  come  to  our  cabin  to  offer  us  j 
soup  an’  lies  for  the  Church  of  St.  Pat-  | 
rick!  Oh  by ” | 

The  poor  fellow  had  worked  himself  |j 
up  to  such  a pitch  of  passion  that  no  | 
one  can  say  what  would  have  come  of  | 
the  sudden  gush  of  memories  and  expe-  I 
riences,  if  the  two  gentlemen  had  not  1 
interposed,  and  begged  them  to  leave  P 
the  “Souper”  on  a promise  that  he  i 
would  never  again  come  to  their  dwell-  I 
ing.  “Crichawn”  ventured  with  great  res-  I 
pect  to  add  that  the  “ Souper  ” ought  to  j 
promise  never  to  be  seen  in  that  part  ( 
of  the  country.  I 
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Mr.  Leyton  Seymour  kept  musing 
while  “ Crichawn  ” was  making  his 
speech.  He  then  addressed  the  ‘ Souper.’ 
“ Do  you  really  think  that  you  can 
purchase  sincere  conversions  V” 

“No,  indeed;  but  anything  is  better 
than  the  Eoman  apostacy,”  the  “Soup- 
er” answered. 

“ Now,  my  good  man,  if  you  be  otfen- 
sive,  you  will  not  deserve  protection,” 
Mr.  Seymour  said.  “ The  expression  is 
rude  and  talse,”  he  said  emphatically. 

“ Oh,  of  course,  you ” 

“ I,  sir,  am  not  a Eoman  Catholic; 
but  I have  had  an  education  which  you 
seem  much  to  need.  This  purchasing 
of  conversion  is  an  abomination  ! It  is 
transforming  a number  of  people  into 
liars  against  God  and  against  man ; and 
l^reparing  for  a state  of  things  that  will 
make  life,  property,  and  order  unsafe. 
Kill  the  conscience,  and  what  remains 
but  mere  force,  and,  in  such  a condition, 
society  goes  to  pieces.” 

. “Father  Ned!  Father  Ned!”  cried 
! both  the  young  men  together;  and  sure 
; enough  there  was  Father  Ned  coming 
jup. 

Father  Ned  saw  the  situation  at  a 
j glance  and  laughed,  only  ’twas  as  peo- 
ple laugh  in  famine  and  fever  times. 
; May  the  reader  never  live  in  such  times 
iwe  pray. 

“You  have  fallen  on  the  poor  family 
i to  whom  I am  bringing  your  money, 
Igentlemen.” 

“ What ! is  little  Mary  the  girl  who 
jwas  eating  the  salt  ?” 

I “Eock  salt,”  replied  the  priest. 

1 The  “ Souper  ” took  his  book-oath  to 
leave  that  side  of  the  country  and  to  go 
Christianising  where  the  consciences 
iwould  not  be  so  robust;  and  the  priest 
addressing  the  young  men  said:  “Good 
news  for  the  old  woman.” 

“ Thank  God,  Father  Ned !” 

' “ I have  four  golden  sovereigns  those 
gentlemen  gave  me  for  her.  She  can 
now  buy  a little  shop,  and  release  her 
clothes  and  send  Mary  to  the  school.” 

' “Oh,  Mary,”  cried  the  younger  boy. 
^PoorMaryi” 

i “ What  of  her  !”  asked  the  priest. 
“We  left  her  for  dead  on  the  floor  !” 
“ For  dead !” 

; “ Oh  !”  Mr.  Meldon  said,  “ perhaps  it 
va«  a mere  faint  from  fright  and  weak- 
lese.” 


“ Let  us  all  come  up,”  Mr.  Seymour 
proposed. 

The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  they 
made  for  the  cabin  where  dwelt  the 
Tobins — once  the  owners  of  the  proper- 
ty. The  two  gentlemen  had  a new  ex- 
perience. It  was  that  of  a misery  known 
only  in  poor  Ireland,  where  wretched- 
ness springs  as  directly  from  misgov- 
ernment  and  bad  laws  as  riches  and 
abundance,  but  the  latter  two  are  all 
on  one  side.  The  cabin  was  low ; the 
thatch  was  here  and  there  broken  so  as 
to  show  the  coarse  wattles  forming  the 
roof ; the  floor  was  blackish  clay  and  a 
collection  of  ups  and  downs  by  holes. 
There  were  two  apartments.  The 
kitchen  contained  a dresser  and  three 
or  four  broken  plates,  a pot,  an  infirm 
can,  and  a straw  bed  in  a corner  covered 
with  an  old  blue  counterpane.  There 
was  no  fire,  only  what  the  poor  call 
“ greesach,”  ashes  yet  read.  The  old 
lady  was  sitting  on  a “ boss  ” knitting, 
and  the  joy  of  all  was  great  when  they 
found  little  Mary,  weak  enough  to  be 
sure,  but  in  no  danger.  Little  Mary, 
was  thirteen,  and  had  blue  eyes  and 
fair  hair,  which,  when  loose,  fell  to  her 
feet. 

When  Father  Ned  announced  her 
good  fortune,  the  poor  woman  at  once 
fell  upon  her  knees  and  prayed  as  only 
those  who  know  the  Irish  language 
could  comprehend.  Father  Ned  again 
introduced  the  project  of  the  shop  and 
she  listened.  She  begged  of  him  to  let 
her  speak  Irish  to  him ; she  could  speak 
English  she  said,  but  she  never  felt  sat- 
isfied with  English.  Father  Ned  said 
he  could  tell  the  gentlemen,  her  bene- 
factors, what  she  wished  to  convey. 
However,  after  some  few  sentences,  he 
interrupted  her ; the  woman  rejoined  ; 
and  Father  Ned  argued ; but  at  length  he 
raised  his  hands  half  in  wonder  and  half 
deprecation. 

“ She  says,  gentlemen,  that  God  sent 
her  the  money  to  share  it ! 

“ Go  dirachr  answered  Mrs.  Tobin, 
when  Father  Ned  had  gone  so  far.  That 
was  a direct  confirmation. 

“ I reminded  her  that  the  coming 
time  would  require  all  she  had,  and 
mor® ; and  then  about  the  rent.  She 
answered  me  that  she  was  worse  off 
yesterday  and  the  day  before,  and  as 
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God  did  this,  He  could  help  her  by  and 
by.” 

“ Shm  e mar  tlia.  she,'"  confirmed  Mrs. 
Tobin. 

“ I told  her,”  continued  Father  Hed, 
“ that  God  loves  the  virtue  of  prudence 
so  much  that  He  would  not  accept  char- 
ity without  it ; but  Mrs.  Tobin  declared 
the  neighbors  gave  their  share  to  her, 
and  that  she  believed  nothing  was  more 
prudent  than  to  be  grateful  and  to  trust 
in  God!” 

Mr.  Meldon  walked  right  up  to  Mrs. 
Tobin  and  took  both  her  hands  in  his. 

“ I agree  with  you  1”  he  cried ; “ you 
are  a noble  woman,  and  God  has  heard 
your  words  to-day.” 

In  four  or  five  days  one  of  the  young 
men  was  at  Mr.  Meldon’s,  having  taken 
charge  of  the  garden  ; and  little  Mary 
sat  in  the  drawing  room  with  Clara, 
who  was  teaching  her  a lesson. 

The  aunt  of  poor  M looked  a little 

puzzled  with  Father  Ned’s  note ; but  a 
wink  from  “Crichawn”  was  enough. 
The  “ Felon  Clubman  ” heard  the  note 
read;  and  ran  off  to  his  high  priests. 
The  unfortunate  police  had  a most  out- 
of-the-way  journey,  and  were  laughed 
at.  Father  Ned,  decidedly,  was  not 
“ loyal  ” that  time. 


CHAPTEE  XIII. 

A RETROSPECT. FATHER  JOHN  HAYES’s 

VOYAGE  TO  NEW  YORK  AND  THE  PER- 
SONS HE  ENCOUNTERED. 

When  Father  John  Hayes  knelt  down, 
to  get  Father  Aylmer’s  blessing,  before 
proceeding  on  the  foreign  mission, 
where  he  labored  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Leyton  Seymour’s  arrival  in  Ireland, 
that  mission  commenced  in  the  ship 
“ Eutau,”  where  he  had  a congregation 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  emigrants  to 
enjoy  his  ministrations.  Of  course, 
Father  Hayes  had  a “ cabin  passage,” 
and  although  the  vessel  was  a sailing 
vessel,  the  cabin  was  a goodly  salon, 
while  the  staterooms  were  as  good  as 
any  traveller  could  fairly  desire.  The 
young  missionary  was  a general  favorite. 
The  captain  swore  by  him,  and  the  mate 
was  devoted  to  him — and  even  the 
sailors  had  always  a kind  word  for 
“the  Irish  priest.”  But  the  poor 
passengers  worshipped  him.  He  saw 
them  every  day.  He  talked  to  the  old 


men  and  the  old  women  about  “home,”^  . 
and  he  regulated  the  relations  and 
various  little  claims  of  the  community, 
and  saved  a world  of  conflict  about  “ the 
fire”  and  “ the  water”  and  this  family’s 
“ hour”  and  that  family’s  “hour;”  be-^ 
cause  Father  Hayes  was  reverently 
obeyed  by  every  one.  He  had,  however, 
one  great  foe  on  board  ; and  we  regret  , 
to  record  that  the  enemy  was  a lady.  : 
This  lady  was  a “ philosophical”  Chris-  | 
tian  who  had  a lively  feeling  for  every 
form  of  worship — except  “ Popery.”^  j 
That  Mrs.  Moone  hated  1 The  difficulties  ■ 
it  placed  in  the  supernatural  path  were  j 

life  with  “ the  confessional”  before  it  f 
was  a “ never,  never-ending  torture.”  [' 
She  was  “ tranquil.”  She  knew  that  | 
the  “ moment  of  death”  was  “ the  mo-  j 
ment  of  glory.”  And  Mrs.  Moone  took 
an  opportunity  almost  every  day  of  re-  | 
peating  her  theological  views  for  the  p 
priest’s  benefit,  and  the  benefit  of  other  ji 
standers-by.  * 

It  happened  that  no  less  a person  ic 
than  Mrs.  Moone’s  step-daughter  was 
edified  by  the  consoling  “ confidence”  :* 
of  Mrs.  Moone,  and  this  lady  was  known  ;/ 
to  have  more  than  once  had  a quarter  ;.j 
of-  an-hour’s  talk  with  Father  Hayes.  |f) 
Whether  this  fact  led  t@  a practical  de-  |jb 
velopment  ofMrs.  Moone’s  “ confidence”  - 
we  dare  not  say;  but  the  development; 
did  take  place.  ' ; 

We  do  not  know  whether  our  readers  ; j 
have  ever  been  overtaken  by  a storm  at , 
sea ; and,  of  course,  we  cannot  say : ^ 
whether  the  hurricane  blew  against  their: 
direct  course  partly  or  entirely.  We  i ' 

I know,  however,  that  the  “Eutau”  was] 

I overtaken  by  a storm,  and  that  the; 
thundering  wind  came  from  right  ahead.| 
Great  mercy  1 such  a hauling  down  of| 
sail  1 — such  a rushing  and  roaring  onjj 
deck  I — such — alas  ! we  should  say  it. 
— such  cursing  and  swearing  1 suchi 
tramping  and  rolling  and  tumbling  of; 
all  things— crockery,  glass,  and  water-jj 
vessels  ! P 

The  Eeverend  John  Hayes  was  dread| 
fully  tranquil.  He  was  tied  to  somethin^ii 
aft,  behind  the  wheel  and  under  the 
hurricane  deck.  Whether  he  got  tied; 
there,  in  wickedness  and  malice  prepense^ 
because  Mrs.  Moone  had  her  cabin  01 
that  same  plane,  we  cannot  say.  | 

A supreme  moment  had  arrived.  Th(j 
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ship’s  course  had  been  changed  right 
about.  On  she  went,  oh,  so  gallantly, 
and  she  flew ! It  was  beautiful  to  see, 
not  exactly  to  feel  it ! But,  alas ! some- 
thing became  wrong  with  the  wheel ! 
The  “ Eutau”  became  restive ! Hit  by 
the  seas,  forced  by  the  wind,  she  seemed 
reeling-drunk  and  devoted.  Such  curs- 
ing ! such  accusation  ! such  maledictions ! 
— only  in  such  contingencies  are  such 
things  possible.  And  just  then,  Mrs. 

: Moone,  elinging  to  a kind  of  half-door 
of  her  cabin,  kept  crying  and  shrieking 
and  invoking  help  piteously. 

“ Captain ! captain  ! Oh,  mate  ! Can’t 
i you  save  me  ? Can’t  you  save  me  ? I’ll 

i give  you — I’ll” 

i It  was  then  the  cruel,  insensible,  yet 
[Beverened  Mr.  Hayes  made  his  voice 
heard  above  the  winds  and  waves ; and 
said  aloud,  in  his  chained  position  : — 
j “ Mrs.  Moone ! I congratulate  thee 
ithat  the  hour  of  death  has  come.  It  is 
to  thee  the  ‘hour  of  glory’ — and  you 
are  so  near  it.” 

“ Oh,  you  brute  !”  cried  Mrs.  Moone. 
“ You  have  no  feeling  for  a poor  woman, 
in  my  state  ! and  I’m  so  broken  down, 
sand — ah,  well,  I beg  your  pardon, 
(reverend  sir;  I beg  your  pardon  ! I am 
[sure  you  would  not  deny  even  to  me 
your  help.  You  would  not!  You  are 
the  priest  of  the  Most  High.” 

“ Certainly  not,  Mrs.  Moone  1 I shall 
cut  this  rope,  and  rush  across  to  you 
jthe  moment  you  make  a sign.” 

■ “ God  bless  you,  sir,”  was  the  reply. 

■ The  storm  subsided  and  Mrs.  Moone 
did  not  call  for  the  services  of  Rev. 
John  Hayes.  From  the  moment  the 
wheel  was  got  into  order  the  working  of 
the  ship  became  easy,  and  the  reaction 
of  feeling  made  every  heart  beat  joy- 
jOusly.  In  an  hour  or  so  Mrs.  Moone 
became  as  sure  of  “ glory”  as  ever,  and 
became,  if  possible,  a more  “philoso- 
phical” Christian  ? 

, A gentleman  who  had  kept  in  his  state- 
room a good  deal,  and  had  therefore 
escaped  the  knowledge  of  many  of  the 
passengers,  approached  Father  Hayes. 

' “ I come,  reverened  sir,  to  introduce 
Tiyself” 

The  priest  bowed. 

“ I am  an  officer  in  her  Majesty’s 

legiment,  stationed  at .and  I have 

idmired  your  temper  and  bearing  in 
ome  of  your  communications  with  the 
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bellicose  lady,  so  that  I have  made  bold 
to  seek  your  acquaintanceship.” 

“ I am  honored,  sir  ; much  honored.” 

“ Well,  our  family,”  replied  the  offi- 
cer, “ have  some  Roman  Catholic  blood 
in  them,  and  I have  never  known  one 
of  them  a bigot.  It  is  refreshing  to  find 
one  like  you  able  to  suffer  so  much  for 
what  you  esteem  the  truth,  and  to  state 
your  views  so  inoffensively.” 

“ But  pardon  me,  sir;  I think  you 

said  your  regiment  is  stationed  at ?” 

“ I have  said  so.” 

“ And  you  go  all  the  way  round  by 
Hew  York  ?” 

“ Well,  yes  ; I am  a traveller ; in  fact, 

I travelled  over  half  the  world  to  born  1” 
The  priest  looked  a little  mystified. 
“Well,  reverend  sir,  my  parents  are 
both  English ; and  their  condition  in 
life  took  them  to  Yan  Hieman’s  Land, 
where  I was  born.  My  father  devoted 
me  to  the  military  profession,  and  I took 
advantage  of  it  to  see  France,  England 
and  Scotland.” 

“ And  not  Ireland  ?” 

“Well,  sir,  the  leave  expired,  and” — 
“Oh,  sir,  pray  do  not  trouble  yourself 
to  explain.  It  is  the  common  misfortune 
of  your  countiymen  to  be  indifferent  to 
things  merely  Irish,  unless  they  be 
negotiable,”  the  priest  said  laughingly. 

“ Many  a true  word  said  in  jest ; and 
reverend  sir,  what  you  have  remarked  I 
am  not  going  to  question.  We  shall 
grow  better  and  wiser  in  time.  You 
are  Rev.  Mr.  Hayes  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir, — a Tipperary  priest.” 

“lam  Leyton  Seymour,  aud  most 
happy  to  meet  one  with  whom  I have 
many  sympathies,  I am  sure,  in  com- 
mon.” 

“ You  said  your  regiment  is  stationed 

at .” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

“ And  that  is  my  destination.” 

Mr.  Seymour  gave  an  exclamation  of 
pleasure. 

“ I am  very  glad  indeed,”  he  said ; 
“ the  officers  of  the  ‘ regiment  will  be 
delighted  to  know  you  ; and  I am  con 
fident  that  many  social  as  well  as  moral 
and  religious  advantages  will  follow  from 
your  coming  among  us.” 

“ I am  led  to  think  that  the  population 
are  very  free  from  prejudice  ?” 

“ On  the  surface  of  the  globe  there  is 
not  a people  whom  social  charity 
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governs  so  perfectly.  I like  ray  own 
western  birthplace — ’tis  beautiful  and 
tolerant  and  united  ; but,  for  the  city 
where  the  virtue  of  making  every  one 
around  you  happy  seems  indigenous, 
give  me 

“ You  paint  for  me  a pleasant  future. 
If  my  own  people  share  the  grand 
charity  which  you,  Mr.  Seymour,  depict, 
the  city  of must  be  a paradise.” 

“ Well,  you  shall  see.  I may  say  I 
shall  be  able  to  make  you  known  to  all 
‘ ours;’ and  I know  many  of  yours, — 
particularly  one.  I will  not  anticipate, 
but  I am  sure  a friend  awaits  you,  the 
most  perfect  among  gentlemen,  the 
most  ripe  among  scholars,  and  adored 
by  friendship ; whilst  all  that  refinement 
can  gather  and  the  finest  heart  of  hos- 
pitality is  always  to  be  met  in  his  beauti- 
ful home.” 

The  clergyman  was  waiting  for  a 
name ; but  Mr.  Leyton  Seymour  was 
silent.  However,  enough  had  been 
said  to  fill  the  mind  of  Father  Hayes 
with  visions  of  enjoyment  mingled  with 
visions  of  professional  labor,  which 
combined  contribute  to  any  happiness  a 
young  priest  can  expect  in  a far-off 
land. 

We  are  not  chronicling  a voyage  ; 
but  only  enough  to  shed  light  upon  our 
progress.  Yet  were  there  many  pleasant 
things  to  be  recorded  during  that  two- 
and-thirty  days  to  New  York.  The 
dreams  of  young  men  whose  mind’s 
balm  was  the  “ poor  father  and  mother 
at  home”  whom  they  were  going  to 
‘‘rise;”  and  the  young  maiden  who 
went  over  with  a guardian  friend  to 
work  and  to  bring  the  orphan  brothers 
and  sisters  over  the  sea  and  to  take 
them  “out  of  misery  and  rags;”  and 
how  many  a daring  hope  of  paying 
long  “ arrears,”  and  even  purchasing 
“ the  bit  ot  land,”  filled  the  souls  of  those 
whose  faith  was  boundless  ! ah ! none 
know  unless  those  who  get  an  entrance 
into  the  hearts  of  the  poor  emigrants. 
And  we  must  add  that  Father  Hayes 
was  just  the  man  to  secure  the  privilege. 

During  the  voyage,  as  may  be  antici- 
pated, Mr.  Seymour  was  very  much  in 
the  company  of  Father  Hayes,  and  in- 
deed they  never  separated  until  they 
arrived  at  their  journey’s  end.  The 
priests  of  New  York  were  kind  and 
hospitable;  and  the  young  officer  was 


quite  as  great  a favorite  as  the  young 
Irish  priest.  Mr.  Seymour  seemed  to 
have  become  half  Catholic,  for  he  re- 
gularly  attended  the  churches  where 
Father  Hayes  officiated,  and  was  more  ; 
than  glad  when  he  heard  him  twice  ' 
preach  God’s  word.  However,  it  was  ' 
in  Boston  that  Mr.  Seymour  and  the  i 
supernatural  came  awfully  face  to  face,  ; 
and  we  will  finish  this  chapter  by  re-  ? 
lating  how  that  came  to  pass.  | 

At  that  time  a great  man,  a great  j 
Bishop  and  scholar  was  the  “ Angel  of  t 
the  Church”  of  Massachusetts.  What  a j 
benign,  genial,  loving  soul  was  his  ! — 
the  late  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Fenwick ! The  j 
Bishop’s  hospitality  was  unbounded,,  j 
and  he  brought  a couple  of  dozen  to  his  | 
board  to  welcome  the  young  Irish  | 
clergyman.  It  was  on  a Sunday.  The  |j 
Eev.  John  Hayes  had  preached  in  the  -j 
Cathedral,  and  the  Irish  had  a banquet,,  | 
for  Father  Hayes  jj| 

fed  I 

On  the  best  glories  of  the  dead,”  I 

and  constantly  shared  his  enjoyment  U 
with  his  fellow-country  mer.  Thejy 

Bishop  at  the  dinner  table,  gave  the  -i 
following  experience : ; | 

“ When  a missionary  priest  in  New  ; ^ 

York,  I was  called  to  attend  a girl  in  I 
one  of  the  old  streets.  Her  people  had 
somewhat  prepared  me  for  a scene  of 
great  trial;  but  the  reality  exceeded!, 
my  fears.  The  girl  was  not  in  bedf  i ,; 
but  she  was  tied  with  1 opes  to  the  bed’s  | ,, 
foot.  She  looked  diabolical — the  very; 
shadow  of  Eaphael’s  Energumenos  ! She ' ' 
swore  most  awful  oaths ; blasphemed  | 
Christ  and  the  Saints,  and  cried  that  ji 
she  should  kill  her  father  and  mother. j 
I said  to  the  parents  in  a very  low  tone  | 

‘ The  child  is  insane.’  ” } 

“ ‘ Am  I,’  she  at  once  cried  out.  ‘ DOj 
you  think  I care  for  you  ! I’ll  kill  you,, 
too.  I hate  priests  ? I hate  churches ! 

I hate 

“ Shocked  beyond  description  at  the! 
blasphemies  and  the  awful  sagacity  and 
preternatural  power  of  the  child’s  senses,! 

I said  to  the  parents  I feared  she  wasj 
possessed.  I added.  ‘ Send  her  to  thej 
presbytery  early  in  the  morning — send; 
her  quietly  and  early.’ 

“ I waited  the  child  at  half-pasti 
seven  in  the  morning,  and  I had  with 

me  Father . There  was  shreik^^ 

ing  at  the  door  and  a struggle ; but  the. 
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door  opened  at  a knock,  and  the  child 
fell  into  the  hall.  In  a short  time  she 
was  brought  into  the  library.  I said  to 

Pather , ‘ I will  give  her  a nice 

book,’  and  I took  a volume  otf  a shelf 
■and  presented  it. 

“Her  eyes  glared.  She  foamed; 

, ^ Take  it  away  ! away  !’  she  shrieked  ; 

^ there’s  a cross  in  the  beginning  of 
[ it  hat ! I hate  the  cross !’ 

“ I laid  the  book  by,  and  I said. 
Come  take  this  nice  box  for  your 
' father  ; see  ’tis  tortoise-shell.’ 

“She  never  looked  or  examined,  but 
•cried  out  there  was  a cross  on  that  too — 
and  again  she  swore  ! 

“‘Well,  sit  down  on  the  sofa,  child,’  I 
i -said  : ‘ sit  down  till  I see  if  I can  please 
! you.’ 

“ ‘ No  !’  she  shrieked,  like  a fiend  ; ‘ I 
see  what  you  have  done.  You  have  placed 
a cross  under  the  sofa  cover.  I hate  the 
■cross  !’  and  she  blasphemed. 

, “ I addressed  the  clergymen  in  Latin, 

saying  I was  convinced  she  was  possess- 
ed. 

“ She  laughed  a hellish  laugh'  and 
shrieked,  ‘ So  you  think  I am  possessed 
—possessed — ha  ! ha ! ha  !’ 

“ ‘ Come,’  I said  to  the  clergymen, 
‘ you  hold,  and  I will  exorcise ; or  I 
will  hold  and  you  exorcise.’ 

“ He  preferred  to  hold  her ; mine  be- 
■came  the  awful  duty.  There  is  no  use 
in  giving  you  more  details  of  that  aw- 
ful scene.  My  surplice,  before  the  end  of 
the  exorcism,  she  had  torn  to  pieces,  and 
Iwas  saved  from  great  personal  violence 
only  by  the  strong  arms  that  partly  kept 
her  back.  Strong  arms  they  were,  and  a 
powerful  man  was  my  associate;  yet 
he  trembled — trembled  like  a leaf  in 
October,  and  poor  fellow  ! he  prayed  so 
hard.” 

“Well,  Bishop?”  some  impatient 
clergyman  said. 

“ Well,  sir,”  Hr.  Fenwick  answered 

t“  at  the  end  of  the  ceremony,  we  had  be- 
fore us  a gentle,  shrinking,  weeping 
^girl  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old.  She 
L was  transformed — redeemed.  We  ask 
|her  if  she  remembered  everything, 
j “ ‘ Everything  ? Oh,  yes,  sir.  I re- 
member the  cursing  and  swearing  and 
|trying  to  kill  my  mother  ! But  something 
^^mside  drove  me — drove  me  ! Oh  ! sir, 
jcan’t  I see  my  mother  ?” 
i I “ She  did  see  her,  and  all  were  happy 


— none  more  so  than  myself  and  my 
clerical  friend.” 

And  so  ends  chapter  thirteenth,  only 
adding  that,  for  a matter  of  feet,  which 
makes  its  own  argument,  the  testimony 
of  the  Bishop  is  more  to  j Us  than  the 
lucubrations  of  “ scientists ;”  and  we 
must  always  remember  that  one  single 
fact  in  the  history  of  faith  makes  fools 
of  all  the  race  of  psuedo  philosophers. 


CHAPTEEXIY. 

MR.  LEYTON  SEYMOUR’s  ASSOCIATES,  AND 
THE  WONDERFUL  CASE  OP  DENNAN 
THE  ARTILLERY- MAN. 

Mr.  Leyton  Seymour  was  no  more 
than  just  when  he  described  the  amenities 
culture,  and  singular  political  progress 
of  the  city  to  which  Father  Hayes  was 
journeying.  Father  Hayes  found  the 
social  excellences  in  advance  of  any- 
thing he  had  encountered,  and  the 
active  intellectual  power  of  the  place 
was  marvellous.  There  were  two  uni- 
versities, numerous  intermediate  and 
primary  schools,  and  four  or  five 
literary  institutions  for  popular  read- 
ing, lecturing,  and  historical  discussion. 
The  clergymen  found  that  his  lot  so 
far  was  “ prosperously  cast,”  and  he 
saw  a grand  combination  of  mental  re- 
sources and  enjoyments. 

We  may  not  pass  over  the  fact  that 
nearly  all  of  the  friends  of  the  priest 
were  non-CatholiCj  but  we  question 
whether  the  fact  ever  crossed  the  minds 
of  priest  or  companions  in  the  pleasant 
days  in  many  years  that  made  for  the 
clergyman  a beautiful  sunrise.  It  oc- 
casioned the  remark  that  poor  Heland 
seemed  the  only  country  where  the 
small  assumption  of  superiority  defied 
civlization  and  the  repulsion  of  in- 
dignant manhood  was  destined  never  to 
die. 

Father  Hayes  soon  became  the  bank- 
er of  countless  servant-maids,  and  the 
centre  of  mental  activity  in  a certain 
class.  In  fact,  he  had  a hand  in 
everything  ; and  we  cannot  conscien- 
tiously recommend  such  a generalisa- 
tion of  a man’s  faculties. 

“ Father  Hayes,  I’ve  saved  ten 
pounds,”  said  Mary  Quinlan. 

“Ten  pounds!  Mary, — that  is  a large 
sum.” 
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Father,”  said  Mary,  were  you  in 
Callan  ?” 

“ Callan  ? To  be  sure  many  a time.” 

“There’s  a farmer  of  the  Kenneys 
there. 

“ No  doubt.” 

“ Well,  I want  you  to  send  the  ten 
pounds  to  ould  Paddy  Kenney.” 

“ Is  he  your  father,  Mary  ?” 

“ Throth,  no  sir — or  my  uncle,  or  my 
cousin.” 

“Well?”  the  priest  inquired,  looking 
puzzled. 

“ Well,  sir,  Paddy  Kenney  was  a 
farmer  five  or  six  years  ago ; an’  mother 
an’  I lived  near  him.  Father  was  dead, 
an’  we  had  very  little  ; an’  the  things 
went  hard  with  Paddy  Kenney.  He 
brought  the  loaf  o’  bread,  an’  the 
grain  o’  tea  to  the  house,  and  the  bottle 
o’  milk  in  his  pocket,  when  mother  was 
sick  an’  I could  do  very  little  by  spinn- 
ing a bit  o’  wool  for  a weaver. 

“ And  you  are  going  to  pay  him  now  ?” 

“ Oh,  no  ! — nothing  could  pay  Ken- 
ny. But  I sent  the  first  five  pounds  I 
earned  to  my  poor  mather.  She  has  the 
cabin  an’  haggart  still,  an’  the  neighbors 
work  it  for  hei*.  Now,  sir,  this  is  all  I 
earned  you  see;”  and  she  let  fall  the 
fold  of  her  cloak  to  show  how  poor  her  at- 
tire was.  “ I spared  every  penny ; because 
I heard  that  Paddy  Kenny  was  gone 
down ; an’  I want  to  send  it  to  Paddy — 
poor  Paddy!”  the  kind  girl  said. 

“Very  well,”  said  Father  John  ; and 
he  coughed  like  some  one  who  wanted 
to  clear  his  throat. 

“ An’  see.  Father!” 

“Well  ?” 

“ Don’t  hurt  poor  Paddy’s  feelings, 
you  know,”  said  the  servant-maid. 
“Tell  him  that  the  Widow  Quinlan’s 
daughter  had  that  much  to  spare,  an’ 
sent  it  to  him  to  lend  it  to  him.  Mind 
Father,  to  lend  to  him,  and  then  he 
won’t  feel  so  low  !” 

God  bless  Mary  Quinlan  ! She  had  a 
heart  of  gratitude : and  she  believed  in 
God. 

These  poor  servants  and  workmen 
perform  a wonderful  mission  for  truth. 
People  cannot  help  inquiring  for  the 
principle  which  gives  strength  to 
fidelity,  and  life  devotion,  and  all- 
abounding  faith.  Father  John  used  to 
tell  of  a Yorkshireman,  who  sent  for 
him,  one  night  very  late,  and  whom  the 


priest  found  very  ill,  and  in  a great 
passion  at  the  same  time. 

“ What — what  is  the  matter  pray  ! 
say  !” 

“ Say  ! I’ll  tell  thee,  sir,”  the  York- 
shireman cried.  “Here’s  my  good 
woman,  and  yon,”  pointing  to  a burly 
man,  “ and  yon  see,  they  be  sore  about 
sendin’  for  the  priest!” 

“Oh,  I see.” 

“Well  I said  to  ’em  that  there  wasn’t 

no  kind  of  use  in  all  the  talk — as  I’m 

but  I shall  die  an  Irishman !'’ 

Well,  he  did  die  an  “ Irishman  !”  The 
Yorkshire  man  could  not  separate  the 
ideas  of  Catholic  and  Irish;  and  such, 
as  we  said,  are  the  workings  of  the 
workmen’s  faith  in  America  and  in 
India,  too. 

An  orderly  named  Denny,  an  Eng- 
lishman, came  from  time  to  time  with 
Captain  Seymour’s  horse,  or  with 
papers,  or  letters ; and  thus  became 
known  to  the  domestics.  Mr.  Seymour 
liked  him.  He  had  great  honor  and 
much  common  sense,  and  he  believed 
he  said  the  man  was  faithful. 

Father  John  was  one  evening  reading 
his  Breviary  in  the  garden  just  half-an- 
hour  before  tea,  when  Denny  smartly 
came  up  to  him,  and  made  his  salute. 
Father  Hayes  returned  the  salute  by  a 
bow. 

“ I want  to  become  a Catholic,  sir.” 

“You?” 

“Yes.  I’ve  told  Mr.  Seymour. 

“ And ?” 


“ He  says,  ‘ Do  as  you  like  ;’  and  I 
mean  to.” 

“ You  must  see  me  at  my  house.” 

“ Certainly,  sir.” 

Here  was  a new  experience  that  made 
Mr.  Leyton  Seymour  somewhat  more 
interesting,  and,  of  course,  sent  Father 
Hayes’  mind  a-dreaming. 


Some  two  or  three  weeks  after,  Father 


Hayes  was  in  the  midst  of  a lot  of 
Indians.  The  good  father  was  a great 
favorite  among  the  Indians,  and  one  day 
a round  dozen  of  them  came  into  the 
city,  and  found  themselves  in  due  time 
at  Father  Hayes’s  house.  A good  long 
ring,  a good  loud  knock,  delights  an 
Indian ; and,  as  may  be  supposed,  “ they 
had  their  claim  allowed,”  when  they  de- 
manded admission.  There  was  as  many 
as  eight  Indian  girls,  four  men,  and 
they  came  solemnly  trooping  into 
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Pather  Hayes’s  sitting-room.  There 
were  a dozen  chairs,  and,  as  Indians 
make  up  their  minds  that  chairs  are 
made  to  be  sat  upon,  each  one  of  the 
dozen  sat  down  upon  the  chair  which 
he  or  she  found  most  convenient. 

Father  Hayes  looked  around  smiling- 
ly, and  addressed  one  named  Joseph. 

“ Well,  Joseph  ?” 

But  Joseph  had  just  got  to  the  bottom 
■of  a tobacco  pipe  which  he  was  scouring 
clean  for  anew  smoke ; and  one  of  the 
girls  came  to  Joseph’s  aid. 

“ Oh,  den.  Fader,”  she  said,  “ we 
sing  for  you  at  cam.” 

“Yes  ; thank  you,  Marie  ; I am 
much  thankful.” 

“ Ah,  yes.  Well,”  Marie  rejoined  in 
the  impassable  tone  and  manner  of  the 
Indians,  “we  came  to  hear  Fader  sing 
to-day.” 

Father  Hayes  was  fairly  caught.  In 
fact,  his  piano  was  open,  and  the  music 
was  upon  the  stand.  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  Indians  knew  the  arcana 
of  the  notes  and  keys.  In  fact,  they 
did  not.  But  Father  Hayes  was  mutely 
appealed  to  by  the  instrument  and  the 
music,  and  felt  that  he  ought  not  to  say 
“No.”  We  would  like  to  give  the  song; 
but  we  fear  a 30  years’  memory  will 
scarcely  serve  us  well.  Perhaps  we 
may  call  to  mind  a stanza  or  two, 
which  will  mark  Father  Hayes’s  ideas 
of  contrasts. 

“ I love  the  calm  stillness  that  hangs  round 
the  lake, 

When  the  zephyrs  of  evening  lie  sleeping, 
And  echo  unmoved  hath  retired  till  they 
wake. 

By  the  side  of  some  sunny  stream  weeping  1 
But,  oh  ! for  the  rush  of  the  bellowing  sea, 

When  storms  dance  over  the  ocean. 

And  thunders  peal  loud  in  their  terrible 
glee. 

And  giant  waves  leap  in  commotion  ! 

For,  oh ! there’s  a spell  in  the  Storm- 
Spirits’  howl, 

When  the  mountain-wave  fearfully  dashes 
Its  spray  to  the  clouds,  as  if — mocking  their 
scowl — 

’Twould  defy  e’en  their  angriest  flashes  1 
That  spell  binds  my  soul : I feel  gladdened 
and  free. 

And  tho’  sweet  by  the  sunshine  and  bowers, 
•Oh,  give  me  the  Storm-King’s  shriek  o’er 
the  sea  I 

And  I’ll  leave  you  fields,  fountains,  and 
flowers.” 

The  Indians  knew  quite  enough  of 
Engli.sh  to  follow  the  song ; and  the 


song  fell  in  with  the  tastes  ot  the 
children  of  the  forest.  None  of  them 
had  ever  heard  a musical  instrument 
of  the  kind  before  ; and  it  was  very  in- 
teresting to  see  the  females  stealing 
over  and  touching  with  their  fingers 
the  keys,  which  obediently  gave  back 
their  notes^  while  the  innocent  creatures 
became  exstatic  at  the  fact  that  the 
piano  had  answered  to  their  call. 

What  a time  for  Dennan  to  have 
come  ! Yet  that  was  exactly  the  time 
he  did  come ; and  however  much  the 
priest  might  have  desired  to  retain  the 
good  Indians  longer,  he  had  many 
reasons  to  desire  the  progress  of  the 
case  of  Dennan  of  the  artillery. 

Dennan  was  well  instructed  ; and  the 
priest  had  little  to  complain  of  him, 
unless  the  undue  importance  he  attach- 
ed to  being  relieved  from  carrying  a 
Bible  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in 
his  valise  (then  carried  by  regulation 
order).  Lord  Clyde,  at  the  instance 
of  the  clergyman,  got  this  grievence  re- 
moved, though  his  lordship  (then  Sir 
Colin  Campbell)  swore  a fair  share  on 
the  subject.  Dennan  was  )*eceived  into 
the  Church,  and  he  learned  new  lessons 
with  docility,  and  promised  immense 
improvement  “ in  the  good  time  com 
ing.”  One  day,  however,  he  came  to 
the  priest,  and  announced  that  he  had 
fought  two  of  his  comradf>8,  and  was 
just  preparing  to  fight  a third  : but  he 
thought  he  would  first  come  to  confes- 
sion ! 

“ To  confession,  and  determined  to 
strike  your  comrade ! What  do  you 
mean  ?” 

“ Ah,  Father  Hayes,  you  do  not  know 
— ^you  do  not  know ; but,  you  see,  I 
must  fight y 

Father  Hayes  looked  aghast. 

“ Look  here,  sir ! When  I kneel  down 
to  pray,  I must  kneel  in  the  barrack- 
room  to  say  my  prayers.  Well,  I gets 
struck  with  an  old  boot,  or  a rolled  up 
stocking,  or  piece  of  old  dish-clout  1 
What  am  I to  do  ? Well,  I’ve  beaten 
two,  and  I shall  beat  the  third,  and 
when  I’ve  beaten  all  the  fellows  around, 
I shall  have  peace.  Can’t  I go  to  con- 
fession ?” 

“ My  good  friend,  you  have  your  su- 
periors ; you  have  your  colonel ; you 
have  Captain  Seymour.” 

Dennan  laughed  outright. 
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“ Complain  ! complain  !”  he  said,  why, 
“ officers  and  men  and  all  arouud,  hoot 
me,  morning,  noon  and  night,  in  the 
barrack-room  and  barrack-yard!  Com- 
plain 1” 

“Well,  Dennan ” 

“ And,  Mr.  Seymour,  you  spoke  of 
him  r 

“ Well,  yes  1” 

“ He  bade  me  be  sure  never  give  in, 
but  fight  away.” 

Father  Hayes  lost  his  last  plank  with 
Dennan,  but  he  kept  his  'principle. 

Poor  Dennan  came  in  a fortnight,  his 
arm  in  a sling.  He  looked  woe- begone, 
yet  hopeful,  and  he  was  evidently  in 
pain.  He  came  into  Father  Hayes’sroom. 

“ Hah  1 you  have  met  an  accident, 
Dennan  ?” 

“ Well  some’at,  sir — some’at.” 

“ What  is  the  matter?” 

“ Well,  sir,  you  see.  1 hain’t  been  so 
patient  as  I should,  and  I did  not  wait 
to  finish  my  prayers.  A fellow  did  strike 

me  with  a dead  cat, him.  Oh,  I beg 

your  pardon,  sir  1 But  instead  of  wait- 
ing to  finish  my  prayers,  as  I always 
did,  the  cat  vexed  me,  you  see ; I got  oif 
my  knees  and  ran  after  the  vagabond. 
He  drew  the  door  of  the  barrack-room 
after  him,  and  the  blow  I made  at  the 
fellow  brought  my  wrist  down  upon  the 
key  ! — and  my  wrist  is  dislocated.” 

“ Poor  fellow  ! I pity  you,  indeed  1” 
“Well,  then,  I said  to  myself,  as  it 
would  be  a couple  of  months  before  I 
could  fight  any  other  fellow,  that  I 
would  go  to  confession,  and  I came.” 
Father  Hayes  now  laughed  loudly. 

“ You  are  determined  to  fight,  ‘ break 
people’s  jaws,’  and  so  forth,  and  in  that 
frame  of  mind  you  come  to  confession. 
Ah,  Dennan,  you  want  much  of  the 
moral  spirit  of  the  Christian  law.  Love 
your  enemies ; do  good  to  those  who 
hate  you ; pray  for  those  who  calum- 
niate and  persecute  you.” 

“ And  be  buried  under  old  boots, 
stockings,  and  porringers  in  a barrack- 
room  I Oh,  Father  Hayes  1” 

Father  Hayes  said  that  Dennan’s 
blood  was  too  hot;  and  he  begged  of  the 
soldier  to  come  on  another  day.  He  felt, 
he  said,  that,  with  so  honest  a mind  as 
Dennan’s , he  would  soon  come  to  bet- 
ter dispositions. 

In  a month  after,  came  Dennan.  He 
was  nearly  well — indeed,  quite  well — 


and  he  looked  unpreoccupied  and  hope- 
ful. Now,  Father  Hayes  thought, 

“ All  is  right.” 

“ Well,  Dennan,  glad  to  see  you  res- 
tored.” 

“ Thank,  you,  sir ; I came  for  your 
reverence’s  blessing.” 

“ Blessing  1 What ! Going  to  get  mar- 
ried ? — going  on  furlough  ?” 

Dennan  looked  around  his  left  shoul- 
der and  bent  his  ear  down  to  the  lock  of 
the  door.  He  then  came  on  tip-toe 
across  the  apartment  and  whispered  low 
into  the  priest’s  ear. 

“ I am  going  to  desert'' 

“ Desert  1 desert  1 Did  you  say 
de ” 

“ I go  to-night,  sir,  and  I came  for 
your  blessing.” 

“ My  blessing  1 Stay.  You  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  you  are  going  to  be- 
come a perjurer— -a  rock  of  scandal !” 
“Perjurer?  Oh,  no.  Father  Hayes — 
not  a perjurer.” 

“ Did  you  not  swear  fidelity  to  your 
standard  and  loyalty  to  your  sover- 
eign?” 

“ But,  Father  Hayes,  I did  not  swear 
to  live  under  showers  of  old  shoes  and 
stockings  and  turnip  peels,  and  day  and 
night  to  be  elbowed  and  jeered  and 
scofied  at  and  tried  in  every  dog-like 
way.  I never  swore  that  as  a life — 
never!” 

“ You  bound  yourself  to  risk  and  even 
lay  down  your  life.” 

“ Agreed,  sir,  in  battle ; but  not  un- 
der old  boots  and  shoes  and  muddy 
gaiters.” 

“ I tell  you,  Dennan,  these  are  merely 
accidental  transitory,  and,  even  if  they 
were  permanent,  they  would  not  justify 
you  in  breaking  your  oath  and  causing 
the  enemies  of  the  Church  to  blaspheme, 
‘ There  is  the  convert !’  all  will  cry  aloud. 
‘ There  is  what  comes  of  joining  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church  !’  ” 

Dennan  paused. 

“ Will  you  let  me  fight  my  way  ? I 
shall  beat  two  score  of  them.” 

“ Oh  ! Dennan,  you  know  already  the 
mandate  of  religion  on  that  subject.” 

“ I am  not  to  fight  ?” 

“No.” 

“ Then  I go.” 

“ If  you  go — ’ — ,”  but  Dennan  had 
disappeared  ere  the  sentence  could  be 
completed. 
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But  Father  Hayes  had  not  finally 
parted  with  his  convert  yet.  Dennan 
was  brought  back  from  a ship  just  about 
to  set  sail ; and  at  midnight  on  the  day 
ot  his  desertion  was  lodged  in  prison, 
firmly  handcuffed.  Father  Ha^^es  had 
the  first  information  from  Dennan  him- 
self. Early  next  day  he  found  on  his 
table  a note : — 

“ Dear  Sir, — Groing  on  board  the 
' Heptune,’  last  evening,  to  see  a cousin 
of  mine  who  was  about  to  sail  for  the 
United  States  of  America,  I have  been 
arrested  as  a deserter,  and  I am  now  in 
the  military  prison.  ’Tis  shameful,  after 
fifteen  years’  service  without  a single 
blot.  Do  send  Mr.  O’Connor  to  defend 
me. — Yours  obediently,” 

“ J.  Dennan*” 

Father  Hayes  could  not  help  laughing 
heartily  at  the  line  of  defence  the  pris- 
oner had  adopted. 

Some  people  are  veiy  fortunate,  and 
Dennan,  in  this  case,  was  particularly 
so.  Father  Hayes’s  laugh  had  hardly 
subsided,  when  O’Connor  was  an- 
nounced. 

The  lawyer  read  the  note— understood 
all — made  for  the  military  prison,  and 
came  back  in  an  hour. 

Father  Hayes,”  said  he,  “ you  must 
come  to  the  trial.” 

“ The  trial ! When  ?” 

“To-morrow,  at  noon.” 

“ Well,  really,  Mr.  O’Connor,  I ” 

“ I understand  Father  Hayes.  Have 
no  fear.  Dennan  will  be  proved  as  in- 
nocent of  deserting  as  you  are.” 

“ Innocent !” 

“ On  my  honor,  I never  studied  a 
more  triumphant  refutation  of  a vile 
calumny.  I assure  3^011  ’tis  a fact.  You 
must  come.  You  know  I would  not 
compromise  you  or  your  cloth.” 

It  was  agreed  that  the  priest  should 
listen  to  Dennan’s  ti-ial ; and  perhaps 
O’Connor  believed  that  Father  Hayes’s 
presence  would  confer  a certain  pres- 
tige on  the  prisoner  when  he  urged  the 
clergyman  so  strongly  to  come. 

The  court  met  in  due  time.  The  col- 
onel presided.  The  officers  of  the  gar- 
rison took  their  places.  Around  the 
court  crowded  soldiers  out  of  uniform 
and  some  few  citizens. 

Dennan  is  at  the  bar.  He  is  quiet. 


calm,  radiant  as  a saint,  and  modest 
withal. 

The  case  seemed  clear  as  day.  He 
was  abroad  after  hours.  He  had  been 
caught  on  board  of  ship.  The  ship  was 
about  to  weigh  anchor  for  the  States. 
Dennan  had  lately  been  quarrelling 
with  man^'  of  the  men ; and,  in  general, 
his  condition  in  the  regiment  was  un- 
easy and  disagreeable.  Much  of  his 
inconveniences  were  caused  *by  his  read- 
iness to  take  offence,  when,  from  time 
to  time,  he  was  assailed  about  having 
conformed  to  the  “ Eoman  Church.” 

“ Eoman  Catholic,”  steadilj^  observed 
O’Connor. 

“ Pardon  me,  I meant  nothing  offen- 
sive,” said  the  Prosecutor. 

■ “ This  is  my  case,”  the  Prosecutor 
concludes. 

O’Connor  rose ; and  one  could  easi- 
1}^  see  the  light  of  a coming  triumph  in 
the  pleader’s  eye.  He  regretted  “for 
the  sake  of  the  service,  that  a charge 
should  be  trumped  up  against  an  honest 
man.  Such  charges  made  what  they 
pretended  to  prevent.  Dennan  was  a 
victim  to  prejudice.  He  was  stamped  a 
deserter — because  he  had  become  a Eo- 
man Catholic.” 

The  Prosecutor  begged  to  interrupt 
counsel  for  a moment.  “ Had  the  coun 
sel  witnesses,  or  was  he  indulging  in 
declamations  ?” 

“ When  the  prosecutor  leaves  his  own 
profession  to  come  into  mine,  he  can- 
not be  blamed  for  the  ignorance  betray- 
ed in  asking  a counsel  of  twenty  years 
standing  a question  like  that,”  O’Connor 
replied.  Then,  turning  to  the  president, 
he  said ; 

“Mr.  Pi'esident,  vfe  have  witnesses.” 

It  was  really  a moment  of  supreme 
interest — a moment  of  life  and  death  1 
How  could  Dennan  prove  his  case  ? 

The  piquet  who  arrested  Dennan  was 
called. 

“ Well,  Sergeant,”  O’Connor  com- 
menced, “ you  arrested  the  prisoner  on 
board  the  ‘ Neptune?’  ” 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“ Upon  3^our  oath,  had  he  an}"  lug- 
gage of  any  kind  ?” 

“ How  could  I know,  sir?” 

“ You  made  no  inquiry  regarding  her 
Majesty’s  chattels  which  the  prisoner 
might  be  taking  away  ?” 

“ Well,  I did,  sir.” 
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“ And  you  found  nothing  ?” 

“ Can’t  say  I did,  sir.  He  was  leav- 
ing without  a change  of  linen.” 

‘‘  That  will  do,  sir.” 

“ May  I ask  you.  Colonel,  had  you  be- 
fore Dennan’s  change  of  faith,  any  se- 
rious accusation  to  make  against  him  ?” 
“ No,  sir.” 

“ Thank  you.” 

The  Prosecutor  rose ; and  Mr.  O’Con- 
nor most  politely  gave  way. 

“ I am  most  anxious — anxious  for 
certain  reasons — that  this  case  should 
be  investigated  thoroughly.”  Everyone 
understood  the  meaning  of  that  word 
thoroughly,”  when  Mr.  O’Connor  sat 
down. 

“ Sir,”  the  Prosecutor  said,  address- 
ing the  president,  “ we  have  proof  that 
a good  share  of  the  prisoner’s  kit  was 
missing ; and,  wherever  placed,  a por- 
lion  of  the  kit  he  carried  with  him.” 
The  barrack-sergeant  swore  that  a 
certain  number  of  shirts,  a certain  num- 
ber of  collars,  stockings,  and  so  forth, 
were  not  to  be  found  in  the  kit  which 
Dennan  hnd  left  behind  him.  Clearly 
JDennan  had  provided  for  himself,  mod- 
estly but  sufficiently,  and  “ very  ably,” 
as  the  prosecutor  averred. 

‘‘  Mrs.  Hinchy  !”  cried  out  O’Connor. 

Here,  sir !”  answered  Mrs.  Hiuchy. 

Have  you  got  any  clothes  belonging 
to  Dennan  ? You  are  a washerwoman  ?” 
“ Well,  indeed,  I have,  Mr.  O’Con- 
TQor ; I have, — an’  I promised  him  to 
bring  them  in  to-day.” 

The  day  after  the  supposed  deser- 
tion !”  said  O’Connor  with  supreme 
contempt. 

“ Where  are  they,  Mrs.  Hinchy  ?”  the 
Prosecutor  interposed. 

“ Oh,  Major  here  they  are !”  replied 
the  washerwoman.  “ Here  they  are.” 
^‘Sergeant!”  called  out  O’Connor. 

Here,  sir !” 

^‘Examine  these  articles.” 

The  sergeant  leisurly  obeyed. 

Do  they  make  up  the  kit,  sir?” 

Perfectly.” 

Thank  you.  You  may  retire.” 

The  reader  might  think  that  the  neg- 
ative proof  was  really  enough ; and  that 
Dennan  was  hardly  treated  for  going  to 
see  “his  own  second  cousin — maybe  the 
last  time,  because  he  was  leaving  for 
the  States. 


But  Dennan  had  four  times  as  much 
proof  as  he  needed.  There  was  the 
man  to  whom  he  had  lent  two  dollars, 
and  who  engaged  on  his  oath  to  pay  him 
just  two  days  after  the  time  Dennan  was 
supposed  to  sail. 

There  was  the  shoemaker  to  whom 
he  had  given,  the  day  befoi  e his  disap^ 
pearance,  a pair  of  boots,  as  good  as 
new,  and  which,  “ without  fail,”  were 
to  be  in  the  day  after  his  desertion. 

And,  above  all,  there  was  a fiancee, 
whom  he  had  engaged  to  meet  two 
days  after  his  supposed  defection  from 
his  colors.  So,  leally,  when  the  whole 
“ weight , of  evidence  ” was  placed  in 
balance,  people  began  to  pity  Dennan — 
Dennan  after  his  fifteen  years’  service. 

OlConnor  looked  round  the  court  with 
a noble  indignation  ! Dennan  laid  his 
head  upon  his  hands.  The  Colonel  look- 
ed very  uncomfortable.  The  officers 
did  not  conceal  their  sympathy.  A man 
fifteen  years  in  the  service  treated  in 
this  way ! The  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
was  right ! Such  repressions  made 
desertions. 

Quite  true,  only  the  sympathising 
should  have  gone  back  a little. 

Dennan  was  triumphantly  acquit- 
ted ; and  even  a kind  of  apology  was 
made  for  the  gross  error  of  his  comrades, 
and  the  inconvenience  to  which  he  had 
been  subjected.  The  court  broke  up; 
and  Dennan  was  free ! 

Where  did  Dennan  proceed  from  the 
court  which  tried  him?  Why,  to  Father 
Hayes,  to  be  sui'e. 

There  was  a pause  when  he  entered. 
Father  Hayes  had  no  congratulation,  tor 
he  saw  the  amazing  cleverness  of  the 
“ convert’s  ” plan.  In  fact,  he  was 
solemn. 

“ Dennan,  you  have  escaped  thia 
time.  I hope  you  are  going  to  b©  a 
changed  man.” 

“ Father  Hayes,”  Dennan  said,  in  a 
whisper;  “Father  Hayes,  I am  going 
to-night.” 

“ Going ! Where  ?” 

“ To  desert  to . I do  not  be- 

lieve any  man  is  bound  to  suffer  what 
I suffer.  Good-bye !” 

Dennan  was  as  good  as  his  word ; and 
he  wrote  a letter  from  Boston,  all  about 
“ the  land  of  liberty,”  and  so  on.  We 
suppose  by  this  time  he  has  become  a 
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“general”  or^an  “ambassador;”  and 
will  laugh  when  he  sees  this  history, 
for  he  will  know  the  hand  that  writes 
it  has  not  exaggerated  even  one 
thought. 

(To  be  continued.') 


EASTER  MORNING. 

BY  PATRICK  SARSFIELD  CASSIDY. 

[There  is  a popular  belief  in  Ireland — be- 
gotten apparently  by  the  intense  piety  of  the 
people — that  on  Easter  Sunday  morning, 
should  the  weather  be  favorable,  the  sun  as- 
cends above  the  horizon  dancing  for  joy  at 
the  resurrection  of  the  Saviour ; and  that  he 
alters  his  appearance,  as  if  changing  robes, 
to  illustrate  the  principal  events,  ^adness 
or  grief,  in  the  earthly  life  of  Christ.  The 
young  folks,  after  their  only  night  of  unrest- 
mi  anxiety  in  the  year,  are  up  that  morning 
•with  the  lark,  and  hasten  to  the  highest  hill 
in  the  neighborhood  in  order  to  get  an  ad- 
vance view  of  the  luminary  of  day.  Sunrise 
is  always  beautiful  in  fine  weather,  and,  of 
course,  the  bright  and  fertile  imagination  of 
outh,  spurred  by  the  pious  legend,  adds  new 
eauties  to  it  on  Easter  morning.] 


I. 

“Go,  hasten  thee,  Nora,  and  waken  up 
Flora; 

I’ll  stay  but  to  bind  up  this  tress  ; 

And,  lest  we’d  be  late,  don’t  allow  her  to 
wait — 

We’ll  have  time  enough  after  to  dress. 
And  what  need  we  care,  though  you  know 
he’ll  be  there — 

Nevermind  in  the  mirror  now  glancing, 
But  hasten  thee  fast  that  we  may  not  be 
last. 

And  too  late,  love,  to  see  the  sun  danc- 
ing!” 

Ho,  ho,  for  the  fun. 

And  the  rollicking  run. 

With  the  nimble  feet  pattering  and 
prancing. 

Up,  up  the  green  hill, 

While  with  pleasure  they  thrill. 
To  see  the  bright  Easter  sun  dancing! 

II. 

“Oh,  yonder  comes  Gerald!  How  he’ll 
champion  and  herald 
Me  up  the  green  hill,  if  he  can. 

See  his  roguish  black  eye  and  his  counte- 
nance sly  : 

How  he  struts  down  the  street  like  a 
man ! 

He  is  now  at  the  gate,  and  just  there  let 
him  wait — 

Pray,  Nora,  don’t  open  the  door. 

For  you  know  those  bold  boys  are  sad 
maker’s  of  noise. 

And  mamma  is  still  sleeping,  astore.’^ 

So  lightly  they  bound 
That  they  scarce  make  a sound 


On  the  stairs — through  the  hall  they’re 
advancing. 

And  Gerald  springs  o’er, 

As  they  open  the  door; 

And  they  hasten  to  see  the  sun  dancing'. 

III. 

“ Faith,  Minnie,  I’m  choking — now  don’t  )»e 
provoking — 

’Tis  the  dew  of  thy  lips  that  I crave  ; 
The’re  so  ripe  and  so  ruby  Behave, 
you  great  booby  ! 

I’ll  dismiss  you  my  service,  you  knave  !”^ 
And  Minnie  laughed  gay  ; and  said  Gerald, 
“ Sweet  fay. 

How  provoking  vour  pouting  “ Ah, 
don’t!” 

But  it  always  is  so  with  you  girls,  we  know, 
For  ‘ I will,  darling  boy,’  to  say  ‘won’t.’  ” 
Oh,  great  is  the  glee 
Of  young  spirits  free. 

And  sunny  the  joyance  entrancing, 

To  romp  and-  to  run 
In  their  frolic  and  fun. 

To  see  the  bright  Easter  sun  dancing  ! 

IV. 

Eager  strained  are  bright  eyes  on  the  rubric 
horizon 

To  see  the  sun  rise  from  the  sea; 

And  then  when  he  dances  how  grateful  the 
glances 

That  greet  and  gaze  on  him  in  glee ! 

Blue,  purple  and  gold  are  the  robes  of  rich 
fold 

That  mantle  him  gracefully  round. 

Still  varying  in  tincture  ; now  bound  by  a 
cincture. 

Then  flowing  loose  down  to  the  ground. 

O,  sun,  many  thanks 
For  the  pleasure  your  pranks 
Give  young  hearts  with  youth’s  radiance 
glancing. 

They  were  up  with  the  morn, 

And  all  sleepy-heads  scorn 
Who  went  not  to  see  thy  gay  dancing! 


Wakeful  Hours. — There  is  some- 
thing beautiful  and  sublime  in  the  hush 
of  midnight.  The  myriad  quiet  sleepers, 
laying  down  each  their  life-burden  in- 
sensible alike  to  joy  or  sorrow;  helpless 
alike — the  strong  man  as  the  infant — 
and  over  all  the  sleepless  Eye,  which 
since  the  world  began  has  never  lost 
sight  of  one  pillowed  head.  Thoughts 
like  these  come  to  us  in  our  wakeful 
hours  with  an  almost-painful  intensity. 
Then  eternity  only  seems  real,  and 
everyday  life  a fable.  But  morning 
comes,  and  the  stir  and  hum  of  life  chase 
them  away,  as  the  warm  sun  dries  up 
the  dew-drops,  which  like  these  thoughts 
performed  their  reviving  mission  ere 
they  departed. 
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CANADIAN  ESSAYS. 


EDU  CATION. — {Continued.) 


BY  JOSEPH  K.  FORA.N. 


Some  time  during  the  past  year,  a Do- 
minican orator,  the  Rev.  Father  Moth- 
on,  while  delivering  a lecture  at  Laval 
University  upon  the  subject  of  “ The 
French  race  in  America,”  told  how  the 
mediaeval  ages  made  the  bells  for  their 
churches,  it  would  seem  that  each  per- 
son in  the  village  or  parish  took  an  in- 
terest in  the  labor  and  looked  upon  it  as 
a sacred  duty  to  contribute  towards  its 
accomplishment.  While  yet  the  metal 
was  liquid  in  the  red  crucible  each  one 
came  and  dropped  in  a token  : — the  rich 
man  gave  his  gold  or  silver,  the  lady  her 
ornament  of  precious  metal,  the  widow 
her  mite,  the  poor  man  his  brass  or  iron 
coin.  Each  contributed  in  proportion 
to  his  means  and  when  the  work  was 
over  and  “ the  firm  sandy  moulders 
were  broken  ” and  “ the  dark  shining 
bells  were  revealed  ” and  when  they 
were  placed  in  the  tower  and  when 
they  rang  out  at  morning,  calling  the 
faithful  to  mass,  each  one  heard  in  the 
peal  some  voice  addressed  more  especial- 
ly to  him,  and  each  one  hastened  to  the 
shrine  of  devotion.  And  at  eve  the 
workman  and  the  lord,  the  beggar  and 
the  lady,  all  went  forth  at  the  call  of 
their  bell  to  offer  up  thanks  for  the  day’s 
graces.  And  at  noon,  as  McCarthy  tells 
us  in  his  beautiful  poem  of  the  “ Bell- 
founder 

At  noon  as  he  laj  in  the  sultriness,  under 
the  broad  leafy  limes, 

Far  sweeter  than  murmuring  waters  came 
the  toll  of  the  Angelus  chimes, 

Pious  and  tranquil  he  arose  and  uncovered 
his  reverend  head. 

And  thrice  was  the  Ave  Maria  and  thrice  was 
the  Angelus  said.”  • 

And  so  each  one  contributing,  each 
one  likewise  enjoyed  the  grand  result. 

It  is  so  with  our  country.  Canada  is 
not  yet  fully  formed.  As  yet,  it  is  in 
the  great  crucible  being  moulded  into 
shape.  Each  one  should  therefore  come 
like  the  good  people  of  the  “ Ages  of 
Faith,”  and  cast  in  a token,  lend  a help- 
ing hand.  The  one  with  the  silver  floods 
of  his  eloquence,  the  next  with  the  gold 
of  his  reason,  another  with  the  orna- 


ments of  his  virtues,  his  neighbor  with 
the  gifts  of  his  wealth,  Die  poor  man 
with  the  baser,  but  more  substantial 
metal  of  his  physical  energies,  should 
come  and  by  degrees  the  whole  would 
be  united  and  the  work  accomplished. 
And  when  from  the  belfry-tower  of  our 
Canadian  nationality  that  grand  voice 
would  ring  forth  to  the  listening  nations, 
each  one  would  hear  in  its  peals  a note 
for  himself.  Its  softest  as  its  strongest 
tones  would  find  an  echo  in  each  breast. 
And,  as  with  the  makers  of  the  Floren- 
tine bells,  future  generations  would 
thank  and  praise,  and  honor  the  memo 
ries  of  both  rich  and  poor,  both  strong 
and  weak,  both  learned  and  uneducated. 
All  nationalities  blended  in  one,  all  fac- 
tions submerged  in  union  and  peace,  the 
time  would  be  when  Canada  would  have 
reached  that  point  of  happiness  referred 
to  by  Moore  when  addressing  Erin  he 
sang ; 

Erin  thy  silent  tear  never  shall  cease, 

Erin  thy  languid  smile  ne’er  shall  increase, 
’Till  like  the  rainbow’s  light. 

Thy  various  tints  unite — 

And  form  in  Heaven’s  sight 
One  arch  of  peace !” 

It  is  a false  idea,  which  has  unhappily 
been  encouraged  to  a great  extent  in 
this  Province,  that  every  person  who  can 
in  any  way  gather  up  the  means  should 
make  of  his  sons,  men  of  profession. 
Too  often  those  best  fitted  to  occupy 
places  in  the  ranks  of  the  liberal  profes- 
sion are  excluded  therefrom  by  circum- 
stances over  which  no  power  can  be  exer- 
cised; too  often,  many  of  those  filling 
up  the  number  of  professional  men 
would  be  better  able  to  work  the  sledge 
or  ply  the  spade.  This  is  not  said,  by 
any  means,  in  a spirit  of  disrespect  for 
physical  labor  and  those  who  thereby 
are  bound  to  earn  a livelihood.  We 
mean,  that  if  each  one  would  follow  his 
calling,  if  each  one  would  be  educated 
in  the  art  or  science,  or  profession  or 
trade  for  which  he  is  best  suited,  we 
would  be  happier  and  far  more  prosper- 
ous. 

Were  we  all  lawyers,  doctors,  survey- 
ors, clergymen,  etc.,  the  world  could  not 
go  on — society  could  not  work.  On  the 
other  hand  were  we  all  laborers,  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  things 
would  as  quickly  come  to  a stand-still. 
There  must  be  degrees  and  grades.  And 
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it  is  as  noble  to  be  a first-class  tradesman 
as  it  is  to  be  a first-class  man  of  profes- 
sion. It  is  as  grand  and  as  useful  to  be 
a skilful  blacksmith,  as  to  be  a famous 
advocate. 

All  classes  must  exist  aud  each  class 
must  contribute  a share,  must  otfer  its 
•quota  to  the  country  at  large. 

Therefore  we  would  say  that  in  the  edu- 
eation  of  our  young  persons  care  should 
bo  taken  that  each  one  is  so  instructed 
and  so  formed  that  he  may  be  able  to 
step  into  the  sphere  of  labor,  whether 
intellectual  or  physical,  for  which  he  is 
most  competent.  Some  of  the  best  and 
the  grandest  men  in  society  are  taken 
from,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  ranks 
of  the  merchants  ; some  of  the  most 
whole  souled,  high  minded,  virtuous 
•characters  are  to  be  seen  moving 
amongst  those  who  gain  their  daily 
bread  by  the  work  of  their  hands.  See 
what  the  famous  Charles  Cavan  Dufiy, 
that  good  and  learned  Irishman  tells  us, 
in  speaking  of  Thomas  Davis,  (all  of 
which  can  be  applied  to  our  leading  men 
in  society):  ‘‘  Students  who  will  be  eag- 
er to  estimate  him  for  themselves,  must 
take  in  connexion  with  his  works  the 
fact,  that  over  the  grave  of  this  man, 
living  only  to  manhood,  and  occupying 
only  a private  station,  there  gathered  a 
union  of  parties,  and  a combination  of 
intellect  that  would  have  rabt  round  the 
tomb  of  no  other  man  living,  or  who  has 
lived  in  our  time.  'No  life — not  that  of 
Guttenberg,  or  Franklin,  or  Tone,  illus- 
trates more  strikingly  than  his,  how 
often  it  is  necessary  to  turn  aside  from 
the  dais  on  which  stand  the  great  and 
titled,  for  the  real  moving  power 
of  the  time — the  men  who  are  stirring 
like  a soul  in  the  bosom  of  society.” 

Going  farther  than  Duffy,  we  would 
say  that  very  frequently  the  “ soul  of 
society  ” is  not  the  offspring  of  the  lead- 
ers of  political  tactions,  the  men  who 
staad  forth  as  mighty  figure-heads  be- 
fore the  country,  but  rather  of  that 
class,  which  with  less  noise  and  less 
show,  yet  with  more  vigor  and  more 
truthfulness,  is  moulding  and  forming  a 
national  spirit,  giving  a national  hue  to 
the  union  of  races  on  Canadian  soil. 

How  little  the  daily  laborer  knows  of 
the  good  he  is  doing,  of  the  amount  he 
is  contributing  to  the  formation  and 
building  up  of  a future  nation  ! If  he 


is  virtuous,  industrious  and  faithful  to 
his  duties,  howsoever  unimportant  they 
may  appear,  he  gives  an  example  to  all 
around  him ; example  which  they  will 
certainly  follow,  and  which  will  by 
degrees  extend  into  wider  circles,  and 
in  fine,  being  united  with  the  good 
example  of  some  other  noble  laborer, 
will  generate  a series  of  models  which 
necessarily  must  produce  an  influence 
upon  the  sphere  of  society  in  which 
these  people  move. 

It  is  true  that  our  statesmen  plan 
and  organize  and  take  to  themselves  the 
credit  of  all  those  grand  works  and 
enterprises  which  are  daily  opening  up 
new  regions  and  constantly  placing  at 
our  disposal  the  million  hidden  resources 
of  those  great  tracts  that  touch  the  Al- 
lantic and  terminate  at  the  Pacific.  But 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  the  physical  en- 
ergies, the  hard  labors  of  the  other 
class  which  execute  those  designs  and 
mature  those  plans.  In  vain  would  gov- 
ernments and  representatives  vote 
monies  and  order  railways  to  be  opened 
out ; in  vain  would  they  seek  to  span 
our  rivers  and  cut  through  our  hills ; in 
vain  would  they  demand  the  explora- 
tion of  those  wealthy  regions,  the  delv- 
ing of  those  mines,  if  they  had  not  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  to  perform 
that  labor  for  them.  Labor  is  noble 
and  worthy  of  man.  He  that  is  ashamed 
of  it  deserves  not  to  profit  by  the  in- 
dustries of  others. 

“ Ah  ! little  they  know  of  true  happiness, 
they,  whom  satiety  fills, 

Who  flung  on  the  rich  breast  of  luxury 
eat  of  the  rankness  that  kills. 

Ah  I little  they  know  of  the  blesedness  toil 
purchased  slumber  enjoys, 

Who  stretched  on  the  hard  rock  of  in- 
dolence, taste  of  the  sleep  that  destroys. 
Nothing  to  hope  for,  or  labor  for,  nothing  to 
sigh  for  or  gain— 

Nothing  to  light  in  its  vividness,  lightening- 
like  bosom  and  brain  ; — 

Nothing  to  break  life’s  monotony  rippling 
it  o’er  with  its  breath  ; 

Nothing  but  dulness  and  lethargy,  weari- 
ness, sorrow  and  death. 

But,  blessed  the  child  of  humanity,  happiest 
man  amongst  men. 

Who,  with  hammer,  or  chisel,  or  pencil, 
with  rudder  or  ploughshare  or  pen, 
Laboreth  ever  and  ever  through  the  morn- 
ing of  life 

Winning  home  and  its  glorious  divinities, 
love  worshipp’d  children  and  wife. 
Round  swings  the  hammer  of  industry, 
quickly  the  sharp  chisel  rings.” 
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“ And  the  heart  of  the  toiler  has  throbbings 
that  stir  not  the  bosom  of  Kings.” 

Thus  siugs  McCarthy  of  labor  ! Who 
then  could  be  ashamed  of  it  ?J 

It  is  for  reasons  now  obvious  that  we 
commenced  this  essay  by  the  comparison 
of  the  bell-making.  VVe  would  shew 
how  each  one  contributes  in  his  propor- 
tion to  the  good  of  the  country  at  large 
and  to  the  particular  rank  in  society 
which  he  may  occupy.  We  wished  to 
shew  that  the  worth  of  the  laborer  is,  by 
many  degrees,  too  much  under-valued. 
We  wished  to  express  the  opinion  that 
all  ranks  of  society  should  be  equally, 
or  more  properly  speaking,  propor- 
tionately protected  and  encouraged, 
and  we  would  like  to  see  the  minds 
of  the  people  disabused  of  the 
strange  idea  that  it  is  disgrace- 
ful to  be  a working  man  or  a tradesman. 
We  would  wish  to  see  the  education, 
principle  in  Lower  Canada  changed  upon 
that  point.  It  is  easy  for  a young  per- 
son to  know,  when  he  has  gone  a short 
distance  in  his  course,  whether  he  would 
be  better  able  to  fulfil  his  duties  towards 
society  and  towards  himself  and  towards 
his  friends  by  taking  a stand  amongst 
those  who  enter  the  learned  professions 
or  amongst  those  who  join  the  com- 
mercial world  and  go  into  its  workings 
and  its  business.  Then  when  he  has 
taken  his  decision,  if  it  be  to  join  the 
former  band  let  him  continue  that 
classical  course  necessary  to  complete 
his  education  instruction  in  order  to 
fit  him  therefor.  But  if  he  finds  it 
more  in  accordance  with  his  abilities, 
tastes  and  desires  to  enter  into  the  latter 
one,  it  is  more  a waste  of  time  and  of 
money  than  anything  else,  for  him  to 
bury  himself  six,  seven  and  perhaps 
eight  years  in  the  depths  of  classical 
lore,  to  live  that  long  period  amongst 
Romans  and  G-reeks,  speaking  their 
languages  and  learning  their  manners, 
which  can  in  the  end  be  of  little  or  no 
use  to  him  in  his  future  life.  It  would 
be  far  better  and  far  more  profitable  for 
him  to  take  up  the  study  of  commerce 
which  would  afterwards  serve  his 
interests. 

But  to  labor,  whether  it  be  work  of 
the  brain  or  of  the  arms  one  thing  above 
all,  is  necessary  and  that  is  strength. 
To  obtain  strength  exercise  is  required. 
Consequently  a just  proportion  of 


physical  out-door  exercise  should  be 
made  as  obligatory,  in  the  institutions 
of  education,  as  mental  work.  What  use 
is  it  to  a man  to  have  a mind  stored 
withCreekor  Latin  or  mathematics,  and 
not  have  the  strength  to  employ  that 
learning  and  to  make  it  beneficial  to 
himself  and  to  others  ? In  fact,  how  can  a 
person  acquire  that  knowledge  without 
the  physical  vigor  requisite  ? And  cer- 
tainly there  is  nothing  which  weakens  the 
faculties  to  a greater  extent  and  within 
a shorter  space  of  time  than  a dull  and 
easy  or  rather  lazy  life.  Blend  with 
the  instruction  and  the  education  the 
development  of  the  external  faculties 
and  a healthier  and  stronger  race  of 
people  will  grow  up. 

It  is  a good  thing  in  Colleges  to  have 
a gymnasium  but  a better  thing  would 
be  to  have  a rule  forcing  a certain 
amount  of  out-door  exercise  upon  the 
students.  Then  when  they  come  forth 
at  the  end  of  the  course  it  will  be  as 
strong  and  healthy  men  and  not  as 
broken  down,  we  might,  say  old  men. 
Too  many  of  those  who  spend  eight  or 
nine  years  locked  up  within  four  walls 
and  pass  all  that  time  in  brain  labor  and 
physical  neglect,  have  the  misfortune 
of  being  able  to  say  with  Martin  Me 
Lermot  : 

“ ^ I must  be  very  old — ’ 

I keep  repeating  o’er  and  o’er  ; 

Yet  on  the  old  Bible  page — 

Where  my  good  father  wrote  my  age — 
My  years  are  twenty  four.” 

These  few  remarks,  disjointed  as  they 
are,  have  merely  for  object  to  call  to 
mind  how  many  false  ideas  exist,  above 
all  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  with  re- 
gard to  education. 

In  the  first  place,  study  in  learning 
by  heart  seems  to  have  been  so  deeply 
implanted  in  the  minds  of  both  young 
and  old,  that  it  would  be  a gigantic 
task  to  undertake  the  uprooting  of  it. 
Then  again  the  idea  that  every  one  is 
fit  to  be  a professional  man  and  is  neces- 
sarily marked  out  for  that  career  is 
equally  engrafted  in  the  minds  of  the 
people.  And  the  still  more  dangerous 
idea  exists,  that  only  men  of  profession 
are  men  of  any  worth  or  rank.  These 
are  false  and  most  dangerous.  In  con- 
sequence of  them  we  see  Quebec  far 
beMnd  the  sister  provinces  when  con- 
sidered from  a commercial  and  prosper- 
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ous  point  of  view.  And  until  these 
ideas  are  erased  and  wider  views  and 
II  grander  and  larger  principles  eneourag- 
^ ed  Quebec  must  remain  behind.  Lost 
in  her  olden  customs  and  seventeenth 
century  manners,  buried  in  her  petty 
quarrels  and  narrow  faction  feelings, 
circumscribed  by  the  small  circle  of  her 
•connections,  un-travelled  and,  as  Grold- 
smith  says,  “ remote,  unfriendly,  melan- 
choly, slow,” — Quebec  will  remain 
at  a stand. 

Let  us  look  around  and  see  how  the 
other  provinces  and  other  countries  ad- 
vance ! Let  us  examine  how  they  labor 
and  profit  by  circumstances ! Let  us 
I fling  off  that  dull  mantle  in  the  sombre 
folds  of  which  we  have  so  long  en- 
wrapped ourselves  and  gazing  upon  the 
outer  world  learn  to  follow  along  in  the 
foot-steps  of  those  whose  success  is  our 
great  wonder  ? Then  we  will,  like  the 
bell-founders  of  whom  we  spoke  at  the 
beginning,  contribute  our  share  to  the 
grand  work  of  construction  going 
on  and  have  a just  claim  upon  our  por- 
tion of  the  honor  and  the  glory  which 
must  necessarily  follow. 


A FEW  WOEDS  ON  THE  OGAM 
MONUMENTS  OF  lEELAND. 


It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  nu- 
merous Irish  readers  of  the  Harp  to  hear 
something  of  those  venerable  Celtic  mon- 
uments which  most  of  them  must  from 
time  to  time  have  seen  (probably  with- 
out being  able  to  decipher  them)  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland,  but  especial- 
ly in  the  South.  These  monuments 
are  inscribed  with  certain  caballistic 
looking  characters  cut  in  the  stone 
^ahng  its  edge.  They  are  in  reality  gen- 
uine letters  and  the  whole  constitute  in- 
scriptions such  as  are  usually  found  on 
tombstones.  We  are  not  now  speaking 
of  runic  crosses  and  runic  characters, 
but  of  those  which  are  written  in  the 
Ogam  characters.  Of  these  about  209 
are  known  to  at  present  exist  on  stone ; 
a few  others  are  extant  in  manuscripts 
and  on  brooches  and  bone  pins.  Of  the 
209  on  stone  some  have  become  illegi- 
ble. It  would  be  expected,  that  these 
inscriptions,  as  far  as  legible,  would 
give  us  considerable  insight  into  the 
manners  and  customs  of  our  Celtic  fore- 


fathers. But  this  unfortunately  is  not 
the  case ; though  curious  from  their  an- 
tiquity, they  are  remarkably  meagre  in 
details,  seldom  telling  us  more  than  the 
name  of  the  person  commemorated  and 
that  of  his  father.  With  a few  excep- 
tions the  Ogam  monuments  are  all  se- 
pulchral. As  to  their  known  geogra- 
phical distribution  Kerry  contains  92  ; 
Cork  52 , Waterford  38;  Kilkenny  6; 
whilst  the  rest  of  the  island  has  only  21. 
They  are  also  found  in  Wales  and  on 
the  S.  W.  coast  of  England. 

We  give  below  the  Ogam  alphabet 
with  the  modern  Irish  equivalents.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  in  order  to  the 
proper  understanding  of  this  alphabet, 
that  it  is  always  written  on  the  edge  of 
the  stone ; that  the  two  sides  of  the  angle 
are  used,  and  that  the  letters  take  their 
value  from  their  position  above  or  below 
the  edge  or  angle  of  the  stone. 


T II  III  nil  Hill  r 
/ //  // 

d,  t 

0 % 

M/ 

irrt  l/^  ///»^ 

/me 

1111 

//mr 

nm 

a 0 J 

— 

Here  the  long  horizontal  line  (called 
in  Irish  the  fleasg)  represents  the 
angle  of  the  stone  on  which  the  letters 
are  cut.  The  first  thing  that  will  strike 
the  reader  on  examining  this  alphabet 
will  be  the  extreme  simplicity  of  its 
construction  ; straight  lines  (ranging 
from  one  to  five)l  perpendicular  to  and 
below  the  fleasg ; — 2 ® perpendicular  to 
and  above  the  fleasg ; — 3*^  diagonal  (from 
right  to  left)  to  the  fleasg — 4 ® perpen- 
dicular to  and  across  the  fleasg.  Such 
is  the  Ogam  alphabet.  It  will  further 
be  remarked,  that  whereas  in  our  mod- 
ern alphabet  the  vowels  run  in  order  a, 
e,  i,  o,  u ; in  the  Ogam  they  run  a,  o,  u, 
e,  i.  Another  very  remarkable  thing, 
is,  that  the  signs  for  the  letters  have 
evidently  been  invented  on  strict  scien- 
tifical  principles  ; the  five  vowels  hav- 
ing had  their  signs  assigned  them  first ; 
and  so  on.  This  is  not  so  in  our  tele- 
graphic alphabet  of  modern  days. 

The  legend  usually  begins  near  the 
bottom  of  the  left  angle,  and  goes  on 
towards  the  top  of  the  stone  ; when 
that  is  reached,  it  is  resumed  on  the 
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right  angle,  and  carried  towards  the  top 
in  the  same  way  ; in  some  cases  how- 
ever, the  letters  commenced  on  the  left 
angle,  are  continued  round  the  top,  and 
down  the  right  angle  when  necessary. 

In  the  ninth  century  and  later  the 
Irish  practised  Ogam  writing  on  other 
materials  than  stone.  In  the  Eawlinson 
Codex,  in  the  Bodliean  library,  we  have 
a latin  inscription  written  in  Ogam 
character 

- jUfl  81  / '11) -Tifl-  11,#  1 III#/ 

Numus  honorafur 


sine  numo 


HIM  l "I  III/#- 

nullus  amatur 

(Money  is  honoured  ; without  money  no 
one  is  loved.)  Alas  ! it  is  the  old  old 
story  of  Mammon  worshij)  over  again  ! 

H.  B. 


lEISH  FAITH  AND  ^q-ATIONALITY. 


BY  JOHN  O’CONNOE  POWER,  M.  P.  FOR 
MAYO. 

Mr.  O’Connor  Power,  M.  P.,  delivered 
a lecture  on  Ireland  at  Deptford,  Eng- 
land, recently.  The  building  was  filled 
to  overflowing  long  before  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  the  opening  of  the  proceed- 
ings. The  chair  was  filled  by  the 
Chevalier  O’Clery,  M.  P..  who  was 
supported  by  Frs.  Fannin,  Alexander 
and  Lloyd,  and  by  Mr.  J.  C.  O’Donnell 
and  others. 

The  Chevalier  O’Clery,  M.  P.,  in 
opening  the  proceedings,  testified  to 
the  pleasure  he  felt  at  having  been 
chosen  b}'  their  dear  pastor  and  his 
dear  freind  Fr.  Fannin  to  preside  over 
that  magnificent  meeting.  There  could 
be  no  greater  work  of  chirity  than 
that  involved  in  the  support  of  schools 
in  missions  like  Deptford — schools  so 
largely  attended  by  the  children  of  his 
poor  country  people.  Mr.  O’Connor 
Power,  whose  name  was  a household 
word  wherever  Irish  patriotism  was 
prized,  whose  name  awakened  recollec- 
tions of  eloquence  and  of  oratory  that 
brought  a glow  of  pride  to  their  cheeks, 
had  taken  for  this  subject  their  native 


country — Heland.”  Ireland ! That  | 
word  filled  their  hearts  with  love,  and  | 
at  the  present  moment  vrith  anxiety,  j 
for  they  knew  that  Ireland  was  even  i 
now  passing  through  a terrible  crisis,  I 
that  since  the  fatal  year  of  ’47  she  was  j 
not  called  upon  to  face  a fiercer  ordeal,  | 
that  the  Irish  people  were  called  upon  j 
to  meet  once  more  their  dreaded  foe — i 
famine.  Yes ; famine  was  once  more  | 
casting  its  gloomy  shadow  over  the  j 
land,  and  the  consciousness  that  this  j 
was  so  touched  them  deeply.  Thank-  j 
ful  were  they  t«  those  kind-hearted  and  j 
sympathetic  friends,  wherever  found,  ! 
who  came  forward  t©  endeavour  to 
stem  the  advancing  tide -of  misery;  ; 
but  yet  they  could  not  but  take  into  | 
account  the  express  declaration  of  the  ' 
Irish  Bishops  that  no  effort  of  individual 
charity  would  be  sufficient  to  grapple  i 
with  the  evil,  and  that  it  was  now  the  i 
duty  of  the  Government  to  come  for-  , 
ward  and  donate  millions  to  the  object  ' 
of  saving  the  lives  of  the  Irish  people. 

Mr.  O’Connor  Power,  M.  P.  who  was  i 
received  with  enthusiastic  applause,  ; 
said  there  were  two  considerations  on  | 
which  he  would  like  to  fix  their  attention  ! 
during  the  course  of  his  remarks,  and  it  ■ 
seemed  to  him  that  if  he  was  to  speak 
not  from  the  knowledge  of  the  head, 
but  from  the  fulness  of  the  heart,  he 
should  speak  to  them  about  two  great 
principles  which  were  illustrated  in  the 
immortal  past  of  Ireland  and  which  to 
his  mind  seemed  to  represent  the  whole 
duty  of  Irishmen  in  the  generation  in 
which  they  were  borne  (applause); 
The  two  great  sentiments  to  whch  he 
referred  were  illustrated  in  the  motto — 
The  Eeligion  and  the  Nationality  of 
Ireland.  From  the  time  when  the 
Ancient  Church  made  Ireland  the  uni- 
versity of  the  world,  amidst  all  the 
strife  of  factions,  amidst  all  the  discord 
of  hostile  chiefs,  Irish  history  always  | 
exhibited  one  living  principle  of  unity,  I 
one  grand  idea  which  in  itself  contains 
the  essence  on  universal  harmony,  and 
that  idea  was  represented  in  the  cross 
of  Catholicity  planted  in  many  a high- 
land valley  and  in  many  a lonely  glen 
(applause).  There  were  two  events  in 
the  history  of  their  race  which,  occurs 
ing  at  difierent  periods  in  that  history, 
nad  colored  the  destiny  and  character 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  he  could  refer 
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to  them  as  the  fountains  of  two  mighty 
streams  which  had  descended  upon  the 
waves  of  time  and  colored  and  formed 
and  influenced  the  whole  course  of  Irish 
history.  These  events  were  the  conver- 
sion of  Ireland  by  St.  Patrick  and  the 
invasion  of  Ireland  by  Henry  II.  There 
were  no  glided  cabins,  there  were  no  sil- 
ver tongued  courtiers,  there  were  no  arm- 
ed retainers  in  the  ship  that  bore  the 
simple  swineherd  in  the  person  of  St. 
Patrick  to  the  shores  of  Ireland.  Yet, 
with  the  Apostle’s  staff  for  his  sceptre, 
his  only  code  of  laws  God’s  Sacred  Word, 
founded  the  dominions  of  the  Church 
on  the  ruins  of  pagan  superstition.  He 
accomplished  in  a few  short  months 
the  conquest  of  the  whole  Irish  race, 
and  he  is  the  only  invador  of  Ireland 
whose  dominion  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned since  the  Cross  of  the  indestruct- 
ible Church  was  illuminated  by  the 
Irish  sun  rising  over  the  Irish  moun- 
tains. In  a few  short  months  he  ac- 
complished what  missionaries  like 
Henry  II.  haa  been  vainly  striving  to 
achieve  for  YOO  years,  and  which  they 
were  as  far  from  achieving  at  the  pre- 
sent hour  as  they  were  when  Strong- 
bow  and  his  armed  followers  first  landed 
on  the  Irish  shores  (applause).  The 
conquest  of  St.  Patrick,  and  the  survi- 
val to  our  time  of  the  spirit  of  Irish 
nationality,  proves  that  the  moral 
power  of  right  is  greater  and  stronger 
than  the  material  power  of  persecution. 
One  fact  that  particularly  struck  the 
student  of  Irish  history  was  the  vitality 
of  the  Irish  race.  Any  of  them  who 
had  read  the  history  of  the  wars  of 
Elizabeth  must  remember  that  terrible 
picture  which  her  deputy,  Mountjoy, 
presented  to  his  royal  mistress  when  he 
wrote  that  she  had  nothing  to  reign 
over  in  Ireland  but  “ carcasses  and 
ashes.”  If  they  could  close  their  eyes 
to  the  history  of  later  times  they  might 
conclude  that  Mountjoy  had  accomplish- 
ed the  final  conquest  of  Ireland,  and 
that  the  struggle  of  1803  ended  in  the 
complete  subjection  of  Ireland.  But  it 
was  not  so  to  be.  Forty  years  had  not 
elapsed  when  the  resuscitated  spirit  of 
the  Irish  Protector  of  England,  and  the 
sword  of  Cromwell  followed  that  of 
Elizabeth  in  the  work  of  slaughter. 
Neither  sex  nor  age  were  spared  by  the 
Puritan  soldiery,  thoutands  of  young 


boys  and  girls  were  handed  over  to  the 
tender  mercy  of  the  West  Indian  slave 
holder  ; but  long  after  Cromwell  had 
done  his  worst  and  after  the  judgment 
of  God  had  overtaken  him,  there  still 
existed  the  unconquered  Irish  nation 
(applause).  He  believed  that  in  this 
year  of  grace  Ireland  was  as  de- 
voted to  the  spirit  of  nationality  as  at 
any  former  period  of  her  history,  and 
for  proof  of  this  he  referred  to  th© 
vitality  of  the  national  party  of  our 
time,  the  whole  history  of  which  is 
studded  with  the  records  of  Irish 
nationalism  and  Irish  patriotism.  The 
United  Irishmen  of  100  years  ago,  re- 
presenting the  patriotism  of  a large 
section  of  the  Irish  people,  dissolved 
the  moment  that  the  leaders  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British  Government ; the 
movement  sanctified  by  the  devotion  of 
Eobert  Emmet  perished  with  him  on 
the  scaffold  in  Thomas  street ; the 
nationalism  of  O’Connell  was  buried  in 
the  grave  that  closed  over  his  remains, 
and  the  Confederation  of  ’48  lived  in 
the  songs  of  its  poets  and  the  speeches 
of  its  orators  when  Meagher  and 
Mitchel  set  sail  in  the  convict  ship  for 
Bermuda.  And  in  our  time  we  have 
seen  the  leaders  of  Irish  public  opinion 
flung  into  the  solitariness  and  degrada- 
tion of  the  prison  cell  ; we  have  seen 
others  ascend  the  scaffold  ; we  have  seen 
others  again  driven  into  the  madhouse 
as  a sacrifice  on  the  alter  of  English 
prejudice — but  we  have  not  seen  the 
national  spirit  of  Ireland  droop  one 
hair’s  breadth  from  that  high  position 
of  manly  resolve  and  stern  determina- 
tion which  will  yet  win  the  indepen- 
dence of  our  people.  And  therefore  he 
said  that  there  were  few  periods  of 
Irish  history  when  there  was  greater 
cause  for  hope  and  rejoicing,  although 
we  know  we  live  in  trying  times,  and 
the  efforts  of  Irish  patriots  must  be 
directed  to  the  redress  of  those  practi- 
cal grievances  which  have  brought 
misery  to  many  a peasant  fireside.  We 
behold  in  the  present  condition  of  Ire- 
land the  outcome  of  th©  Government  of 
Ireland  by  a people  who  know  nothing 
of  Irish  want,  and  who  are,  by  their 
character  and  training,  particularly  un- 
fit to  symphathize  with,  to  understand 
or  to  appreciate  Irish  asperations  (ap- 
plause). There  were  two  things  which 
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he  (Mr.  O’Connor  Poorer)  intended  and 
hoped  to  see  realized  in  his  day — the 
esteblishment  of  an  Irish  Parliament 
and  the  disestablishment  of  Irish  land- 
lordism ; and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
these  two  measures  represented  the  two 
political  necessities  of  Ireland  without 
which  her  peace,  her  freedom  and  her 
prosperity  could  never  be  secured 
(cheei's).  They  could  not  forget  that 
in  the  days  when  Ireland  was  mistress 
of  her  own  destinies  she  advanced  in 
trade,  in  agriculture  and  in  manufac- 
tures, and  in  everything  that  could  en- 
hance a nation’s  position  in  the  world. 
They  knew  therefore  by  the  experience 
of  the  past  and  by  the  knowledge  of 
what  Irishmen  had  accomplished  in  the 
free  dependencies  of  the  British  Crown, 
and  in  that  still  freer  and  more  glorious 
country,  the  American  Pepublic,  that 
Irishmen  had  all  the  qualities  of  high 
statesmanship,  that  they  were  not  de- 
ficient in  the  qualities  required  by  a 
free  and  independant  nation,  and  there- 
fore they  had  received  in  their  day  the 
demand  for  an  Irsih  Parliament  in  Col- 
lege Green  (loud  cheers).  At  the  pre- 
sent moment  they  were  face  to  face 
with  a crisis  that  occurred  periodically 
in  the  history  of  Ireland,  because  she 
occupies  the  extraordinary  position  of 
being  the  only  nation  in  the  civilized 
world  whose  people  did  not  possess 
their  own  resources.  Agriculture  was 
the  mainspring  of  Ireland’s  wealth,  yet 
the  agricultural  resources  of  Ireland 
were  the  property  of  individuals  nomin- 
ally of  Irish  population,  but  in  reality, 
as  Lord  Lyndhurst  had  said,  aliens  in 
tongue,  in  blood  and  religion  to  the 
people  of  Ireland.  They  had  on  one 
side  three  milions  of  toilers,  and  on  the 
other  ten  thousand  individuals  not 
toiling,  but  consuming  the  fruits  of  the 
labor  of  these  millions.  When  they 
looked  at  the  past  they  could  not  but 
believe  that  she  is  destined  to  survive 
her  present  misfortunes.  One  of  the 
greatest  of  political  philosophers,  the 
Irishman  Edmund  Burke,  had  written 
these  words  for  the  instruction  of 
humanity,  “ A nation  is  a spirit,  and 
cannot  die.”  We  may  in  our  day,  as 
the  Grattin  in  his,  apply  the  words  of 
Borneo  to  Ireland,  and  say  : 

Thou  art  not  conquered  ; beauty’s  ensign 
jet 


Is  crimson  in  thy  lip*  and  in  ihy  cheeks, 
And  Deaths  pale  flag  is  not  adranced  there. 

England,  by  disestablishing  the  Pro- 
testant  Church,  confessed  that  the 
struggle  against  Irish  Catholicity  was  a 
failure  ; and  just  as,  1400  years  ago, 
the  pagan  Druids  bowed  beneath  the 
sceptre  of  St.  Patrick,  the  English  Gov- 
ernment bowed  before  the  faith  of  the 
Irish  people,  snd  he  promised  them,  his 
countrymen,  that,  just  as  the  British 
Government  had  been  obliged  to  sur- 
render to  the  Cross  of  Catholicity,  they 
would  yet  be  obliged  to  surrender  to 
the  undying  spirit  of  Irish  nationality. 


CHIT-CHAT. 


— In  the  eventful  year  1587,  whilst 
the  Catholics  of  England  were  deploring 
the  death  of  Mary  Stuart ; whilst  Eng- 
land in  general  was  exulting  at  the 
destruction  by  Drake  of  a hundred 
Spanish  galleons  in  the  noble  port  @f 
Cadiz  ; whilst  the  Puritan  party  was 
running  its  bullet  head  at  the  stone 
wall  of  Elizabeth’s  half  hearted  Protes- 
tantism ; whilst  the  Quaker  John  Fox 
was  lying  dead  ; whilst  Walsingham 
was  making  things  unpleasant  for 
Philip  of  Spain  by  getting  hU  bills  pro- 
tested at  Genoa — a little  man  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Bidolph,  London,  was 
nibbling  his  goose  quill  pen  and  ar- 
ranging his  ideas  (such  as  they  were)  for 
wordy  onslaught  against  stage  and  stage 
actors.  The  name  of  this  little  man 
was  Gosson.  His  hatred  was  strong  as 
his  logic  was  weak.  He  had  written 
two  or  three  plays  in  his  day,  which 
had  incontinenter  been  consigned  to  the 
waste  basket — hence  these  tears.  As 
to  his  logic,  where  his  premises  were 
unexceptional  his  conclusions  were  false, 
and  where  his  conclusions  were  pass- 
able his  premises  were  unsound ; often 
both  premises  and  conductions  were 
equally  destitute  of  a leg  to  stand  on. 
“ When  the  Britons  ate  acorns  and 
drank  water”  quoth  he,  ‘‘they  were 
giants  and  heroes ; but  since  plays 
came  in  they  had  dwindled  into  a puny 
race,  incapable  of  noble  and  patriotic 
action,”  and  this  was  written  the  year 
Blake  had  cut  out  the  Spanish  galleons, 
and  the  year  before  the  destruction  of 
the  Armada.  The  incumbent  of  St. 
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Bidolph  may  have  been  a zealous 
man,  ho  was  hardly  a wise  one. 

— Later  en  whilst  Englishmen  were 
talking  admiringly  of  the  splendours  of 
Charles  let’s  coronation,  but  refusing 
him  11  pounds  out  of  every  12,  which 
were  nesessary  to  make  that  coronation 
any  thing  else  but  a sham,  another 
writer,  with  equal  confidence  in  his 
powers  and  equal  weakness  in  his  logic, 
was  running  tilt  with  his  goose  quill 
against  the  actors.  “ Plays  were  invented 
by  heathens  (so  wore  glass  and  um- 
brellas) they  must  necessarily  be  pre- 
judicial to  Christians — they  were  invent- 
ed in  order  to  appear  false  Gods,  the 
playing  of  them  must  therefore  excite 
the  wrath  of  a true  Deity — they  are  no 
recreation,  because  people  come  away 
weary — the  argument  in  tragedy  is 
murder,  in  comedy,  vice ; hence  both 
are  bad  instruction.  He  would  like  to 
know  in  what  page  of  Hol}^  writ 
authority  is  given  for  the  vocation  of  an 
actor?” 

The  devil  they  say  quotes  Scripture 
in  order  to  bring  it  into  disrepute,  our 
author’s  appeal  to  Scripture  will  have 
much  the  same  effect. 


— There  are  sermons  and  sermons. 
When  St.  John  “ of  the  golden  mouth” 
had  finished  one  of  h:s  orations,  the 
people  cried  out  “ Thou  art  worthy  of 
the  priesthood  ! thou  art  the  thirteenth 
apostle ! Christ  hath  sent  thee  to  save 
our  souls  I”  When  he  of  the  foul  mouth 
preached,  he  was  banished  the  pulpit. 
The  early  church  was  very  pi*onounced 
on  this  head.  Even  too  much  gesticula- 
tion was  severly  repremanded ; and  if 
the  preacher  manifested  any  signs  of 
levity  in  the  pulpit,  or  indulged  in  any 
action  which  was’not  entirely  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity  of  the  place  and  oc- 
casion, he  was  at  once  commanded  to 
desist  and  silence  was  imposed  upon 
him  ever  afterwards.  It  is  said  of  Paul 
of  Samosata  (he  who  eventually  became 
a heretic)  that  he  carried  gesticulation 
so  far  as  to  stamp  the  pulpit  with  his 
feet,  beat  his  thighs  with  his  hands  and 
act  whilst  preaching  in  a most  unbecom- 
ing way,  for  which  reason  the  Council 
of  Antioch  (A.  D.  272)  bitterly  complain- 
ed of  him  to  Pope  D’onysius  the  reign- 
ing pontiff.  The  Council  of  Antioch 


would  have  made  equally  short  work 
with  the  Talmages  and  Beechers  and' 
other  Pulpit  Buffoons  of  our  day. 

— When  Calvin  poor  unfortunate  man  ! 
made  his  blasphemous  jest,  that — “ the 
Saints  must  have  long  ears  to  hear  our 
prayers” — he  was  either  treating  his 
hearers  to  a little  Pulpit  Bouffe  of  a not 
very  reputable  character,  or  he  felt,  he 
was  speaking  to  an  audience  of  boors. 
Never  was  there  a more  witless  witicism 
As  a foul  insult  to  the  Blessed  in  heaven 
“ who  follow  the  lamb  wheresoever  He 
goeth,”  it  is  perfect  (they  are  asses  !) 
as  a point  against  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  Saint  worship,  it  is  beneath  the  level 
of  street  preaching.  To  hold  it  good 
Calvin  must  have  proved  very  much 
more  than  he  was  able  to  prove.  To 
sustain  it  he  must  have  shewn  1°  that  all 
creatures  (spiritual  as  well  as  corporal) 
are  restricted  as  to  their  presence  within 
such  limited  bounds  as  would  be  incom- 
patible with  ‘‘  hearing  our  prayers 
2 ^ that  being  so  restricted,  they  are  re- 
stricted also  as  to  their  hearing  within 
such  limited  bounds  as  would  be  incom- 
patible with  hearing  our  prayers;  3® 
that  hearing  with  ears  is  the  only  possi- 
ble manner  in  which  our  prayers  can 
be  heard.  Did  Calvin  think  for  a mo- 
ment, that  God  hears  our  prayers  with 
ears  f Not  that  we  wish  for  a moment 
to  make  any  compai  ison  between  the 
way  in  which  God  hears  and  that  in 
which  the  Saints  hear.  But  if  there  is 
©ne  way  for  man  to  hear,  and  another 
for  God, — why  may  there  not  be  a 
third  way  for  the  Saints  to  hear  ? Nor 
would  his  task  have  ended  with  our 
three  points.  All  proved,  he  would 
still  have  St.  Jerome’s  argument  from 
Scripture  (used  against  Vigilantius) 
staring  him  in  the  face;  that  as  from 
XIY.  4.  Eev.  it  is  evident  that  the  just 
fellow  the  Lamb  whithersoever  he  goeth, 
and  as  the  Lamb  is  undoubtedly  ever 
present  to  our  prayers ; so  the  Just 
must  also  be  present  to  our  prayers. 

Who  has  yet  proved  that  hearing  is 
the  only  possible  manner  in  which  the 
Saints  can  know  our  wants  ? It  has 
never  yet  been  proved,  that  spirits  have 
ears,  and  yet  as  they  have  intelligence 
they  must  have  some  means  of  inter- 
communication. What  those  means  are 
we  know  not ; nor  does  it  matter  to 
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know  ; — that  they  possess  them,  we 
have  Scripture  warrant  for  believing, 
since  the  Evangilest  tells  us  “ there  is 
joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  doing 
penance  rather  than  over  ninety  nine 
just.” 

Calvin’s  jest  was  only  fit  for  a nation 
of  boors. 


Quoth  Tom — Thou  ancient  Ulster  with 
thy  thread  bare  faded  frieze 

Thy  buttons  gone— thy  button-holes  of  every 
shape  and  size — 

Thy  seams  all  most  unseemly — thy  sleeves 
all  rent  and  torn — 

Thy  empty  pockets  bottomless — thy  collar 
greased  and  worn — 

I would  I’d  never  known  thee,  nor  thy  lost 
gentilities  1 

I would  I’d  never  seen  thy  face — thou  vener- 
able frieze !” 

Then  from  its  inner  consciousness  outspake 
that  injured  frieze — 

Then  from  its  inner  folds  w'ent  out  these 
accents  of  surprise — 

‘'^Ahme!  how  oft  I’ve  shielded  thee  from 
nights  unhealthy  chills, 

How  often  I have  saved  thee  from  the  blast 
that  shook  the  hills 

How  often  with  my  own  soft  breast.  I’ve 
saved  thy  carcass  from 

The  icy  darts, — thou  dar’st  not  tell — thou 
most  ungrateful  Tom ! 

But  now  that  I am  old  and  done,  worn  thread- 
bare, greased  and  torn. 

Thou,  with  thy  base  ingratitude,  thus  giv’st 
me  up  to  scorn,” 

Alas ! alack  I tis  ever  thus.  From  child- 
hood’s morning  hours 

To  age’s  gentle  sunset-tide  we  cull  the 
fairest  flowers ; 

And  when  their  beauty  fades  away,  we  cast 
them  heedless  from 

Us,  even  as  thou  casts  this  frieze— thou  most 
ungrateful  Tom  ! 

H.B. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  CEEMONA. 

In  January,  1702,  occurred  the  famous 
rescue  of  Cremona.  Yilleroy  succeeded 
Catinat,  in  August,  1701,  and  having 
with  his  usual  rashness  attacked  Eu- 
gene’s camp  at  Chiari,  he  was  defeated. 
Both  parties  retired  early  to  winter 
quarters,  Eugene  encamping  so  as  to 
block  Mantua.  While  thus  placed,  he 
opened  an  intrigue  with  one  Cassoli, 
of  Cremona,  where  Yilleroy  had 
his  headquarters.  An  old  aqueduct 
passed  under  Cassoli’s  house,  and 


he  had  it  cleared  of  mud  and  weeds 
by  the  authorities,  under  pretence 
that  his  house  was  injured  for  want  of 
drainage.  Having  opened  this  way,  he 
got  several  of  Eugene’s  grenadiers  into 
the  town  disguised,  and  now  at  the  end 
of  January  all  was  ready. 

Cremona  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Po.  It  was  then  five  miles  round, 
was  guarded  by  a strong  castle  and  by 
enceinte,  or  continued  fortification  all 
around  it,  pierced  by  five  gates.  One 
of  these  gates  led  almost  directly  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Po.  This  bridge  was 
fortified  by  a redoubt. 

Eugene’s  design  was  to  surprise  the 
town  at  night.  He  meant  to  penetrate 
on  two  sides,  south  and  north.  Prince 
Charles  of  Yaudemont  crossed  the  Po  at 
Firenzola,  and  marched  up  the  right 
bank  with  2,500  foot,  and  500  horse,  was 
to  assault  the  bridge  and  gate  of  the  Po, 
as  soon  as  Eugene  had  entered  on  the 
north.  As  this  northern  attack  was  more 
complicated,  and  as  it  succeeded,  it  may 
be  best  described  in  the  narrative  of 
events. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  Eugene  cross- 
ed the  Oglio  at  Ustiano,  and  approached 
the  north  of  the  town.  Marshal  YiHe- ^ 
roy  had  that  night  returned  from  a war  ^ 
council  at  Milan. 

At  3 o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the  1st 
of  February,  the  allies  closed  in  on  the 
town  in  the  following  order  : 1,100  men 
under  Count  Kufstein  entered  by  the 
aqueduct;  300  men  were  led  to  the 
gate  of  St.  Margaret’s,  which  had  been 
walled  up,  and  immediately  commenced 
removing  the  wall  from  it ; meantime, 
the  other  troops  under  Kufstein  pushed 
on  and  secured  the  ramparts  to  some 
distance,  and  as  soon  as  the  gate  was 
cleared,  a vanguard  of  horse  under 
Count  Merci  dashed  through  the  town. 
Eugene,  Staremberg,  and  Prince  Com- 
merci  followed  with  7,000  horse  and 
foot.  Patrols  of  cavalry  rode  the  streets; 
Staremberg  seized  the  great  square  ; the 
barracks  of  four  regiments  were  sur- 
rounded, and  the  men  cut  down  as  they 
appeared. 

Marshal  Yilleroy,  hearing  the  tumult, 
hastily  burned  his  papers  and  rode  out 
attended  only  by  a page.  He  was  quick- 
ly snapped  up  by  a party  of  Eugene’s 
cavalry  commanded  by  an  Irishman 
named  Mac  Donnell.  Villeroy  seeing 
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himself  in  the  hands  of  a soldier  of  for- 
tune, hoped  to  escape  by  bribery.  He 
made  offer  after  offer.  A thousand  pis- 
toles and  a regiment  of  horse  were  re- 
fused by  this  poor  Irish  captain,  and 
Yilleroj  rode  out  of  the  town  with  his 
captor. 

The  Marquis  of  Mongon,  General  Cre- 
nant,  and  other  officers,  shared  the 
same  fate,  and  Eugene  assembled  the 
town  council  to  take  an  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  supply  him  with  14,000  ra- 
tions. All  seemed  lost. 

All  was  not  lost.  The  Po  gate  was 
held  by  35  Irishmen,  and  to  Merci’s 
charge  and  shout  they  answered  with  a 
fire  that  forced  their  assailant  to  pass 
on  to  the  rampart,  where  he.  seized  a 
battery.  This  unexpected  and  almost 
rash  resistance  was  the  very  turning- 
point  of  the  attack.  Had  Merci  got 
this  gate,  he  had  only  to  ride  on  and 
open  the  bridge  to  Prince  Yaudemont. 
The  entry  of  3,000  men  more,  and  on 
that  side,  would  soon  have  ended  the 
contest. 

Hot  far  from  this  same  gate  of  the  Po 
were  the  quarters  of  two  Irish  regi- 
ments, Dillon  (one  of  old  Mountcasliers 
old  brigade)  and  Burke  (the  Athlone 
regiment).  Dillon’s  regiment  was,  in 
Colonel  Lacy’s  absence,  commanded  by 
Major  Mahony.  He  had  ordered  his 
regiment  to  assemble  for  exercise  at 
day-break,  and  lay  down.  He  was  woke 
by  the  noise  of  the  Imperial  Cuirassiers 
passing  his  lodgings.  He  jumped  up, 
and  finding  how  things  were,  got  off  to 
the  two  corps,  and  found  them  turning 
out  in  their  shirts  to  check  the  Impe- 
rialists, who  swarmed  round  their  quar- 
ters. 

He  had  just  got  his  men  together 
when  General  D’Arenes  came  up,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  these  regiments, 
who  had  nothing  but  their  muskets, 
shirts,  and  cartouches  about  them.  He 
instantly  led  them  against  Merci’s  force, 
and  after  a sharp  struggle,  drove 
them  from  the  ramparts,  killing 
large  numbers,  and  taking  many 
prisoners ; amongst  others  MacDon- 
nell,  who  returned  to  fight  after 
securing  Yilleroy. 

In  the  mean  time  Estrague’s  regi- 
ment had  made  a post  of  a few  houses 
in  the  great  square : Count  Eevel  had 
given  the  word  “ French  to  the  ram- 


parts,” and  retook  All-Saints’  gate, 
while  M.  Praslin  made  head  against 
the  Imperial  Cavalry  patrols.  But  when 
Eevel  attempted  to  push  further  round 
the  ramparts  and  regain  St.  Margaret’s 
Gate,  he  was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss, 
and  D’Arenes,  who  seems  to  have  been 
everywhere,  was  wounded. 

It  was  now  ten  o’clock  in  the  day,  and 
Mahony  had  received  orders  to  fight  his 
way  from  the  Po  to  the  Mantua  Gate, 
leaving  a detachment  to  guard  the  ram- 
part from  which  he  had  driven  Merci. 
He  pushed  on,  driving  the  enemy’s  in- 
fantry before  him,  but  suffering  much 
from  their  fire,  when  Baron  Freiberg, 
at  the  hoad  of  a regiment  of  Imperial 
Cuirassiers,  burst  into  Dillon’s  regiment. 
For  a while  their  case  seemed  despe- 
rate ; but,  almost  naked  as  they  were, 
they  grappled  with  their  foes.  The  linen 
shirt  and  the  steel  cuirass— the  naked 
footman  and  the  harnessed  cavalier  met, 
and  the  conflict  was  desperate  and 
doubtful.  Just  at  this  moment  Mahony 
grasped  the  bridle  of  Freiberg’s  horse, 
and  bid  him  ask  quarter.  “Ho  quarter 
to-day,”  said  Freiberg,  dashing  his  spurs 
into  his  horse : he  was  instantly  shot. 
The  Cuirassiers  saw  and  paused ; the 
Irish  shouted  and  slashed  at  them.  The 
volley  came  better  and  the  sabres  wav- 
ered. Few  of  the  Cuirassiers  lived  to 
fly  ; but  all  who  survived  did  fly : and 
there  stood  these  glorious  fellows  in  the 
wintry  streets,  bloody,  triumphant,  half- 
naked.  Burke  lost  seven  officers  and 
forty-two  soldiers  killed,  and  nine  offi- 
cers and  fifty  soldiers  wounded.  Dillon 
had  one  officer  and  forty -nine  soldiers 
killed,,  and  twelve  officers  and  seventy- 
nine  soldiers  wounded. 

But  what  matter  for  death  or  wounds ! 
Cremona  is  saved.  Eugene  waited  long 
for  Yaudemont,  but  the  French,  guard- 
ed from  Merci’s  attack  by  the  Irish  pick- 
et of  35,  had  ample  time  to  evacuate  the 
redoubt  and  ruin  the  bridge  of  boats. 

On  hearing  of  Freiberg’s  death, 
Eugene  made  an  effort  to  keep  the  town 
by  frightening  the  council.  On  hearing 
of  the  destruction  of  the  bridge,  he  des- 
paired, and  effected  his  retreat  with 
consummate  skill,  retaining  Yilleroy 
and  100  other  officers  prisoners. 

Europe  rang  with  applause.  King 
Louis  sent  his  public  and  formal  thanks 
to  his  Irish  troops,  and  raised  their  pa^^ 
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forthwith.  We  would  not  like  to  meet 
the  Irishman  who,  knowing  these  facts, 
would  pass  the  north  of  Italy,  and  not 
track  the  steps  of  the  Irish  regiments 
through  the  streets  and  gates  and  ram- 
parts of  Cremona. — Thomas  Davis'  Notes 
to  his  Poems. 


INDIAN  LYRICS. 

VI. 


THE  FAR  WEST. 

Our  heritage— the  tribal  land 
We  leave  with  silent  grief, 

As  leads  the  Warriors  of  each  band 
Its  plumed  and  painted  Chief. 

Far  from  the  ashes  of  our  sires 
We  seek  for  peace  and  rest, 

And  from  our  ancient  Council-fires, 

Mid  woodlands  farther  west. 

Our  homes  are  in  the  Whiteman’s  hands. 
Our  hunting  grounds  are  gone, 

We’re  strangers  in  our  fathers  lands. 
Why  fondly  linger  on  ? 

We’ll  wander  from  that  cherished  place, 
And  all  we  loved  resign  : 

Low  are  the  fortunes  of  our  race, 

Bleak  as  the  blasted  pine. 

Beyond  those  prairies  wild'and  wide 
The  Pale-face  set  apart — 

Reserves  where  Sae  and  I ox  abide, 
Whence  soon  they  must  depart ; 
Beyond  Dakotah’s  plains,  where  still 
The  Sioux,  brave  and  free, 

Beside  Missouri  roams  at  will, 

Or  lives  in  light  tepee. 

Great  Spirit ! give  our  thoughts  repose. 
To  thy  Red  children  prove 
That  all  their  grievances  may  close, 
When  from  the  Lakes  they  move. 

The  silence  of  the  western  woods. 

The  shadows  of  the  balm. 

The  music  of  their  streams  and  floods 
Our  troublecl  souls  may  calm. 

Among  the  pathless  forests  green 
The  Indian  hopes  for  rest, 

And  where  the  Yankee  has  not  been 
He’ll  sooth  his  weary  breast. 

Our  Sachems  taught  us  to  sustain 
The  frowns  of  Fate  and  ill. 

That  sorrow  in  a man  was  vain 
And  murmurs  vainer  still. 

We’ll  get  our  furs  with  trap  and  gun, 
Our  food  with  bows  and  hounds. 

And  travel  to  the  setting  sun 

Where  backwood  game  abounds  ; 
Where  vales  are  rich  and  forests  green 
And  streams  are  deep  and  clear. 

For  where  the  Yankee  has  not  been 
The  Indian  has  no  fear. 

H.  J.  K. 


CHARACTERISTICS  FROM  THE 
WRITINGS  OF  CARDINAL 
NEWMAN. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.— (CowcMed.) 

But  at  length  a change  came  over  the 
land  : a thousand  years  had  well-nigh 
rolled,  and  this  great  people  grew  tired 
of  the  heavenly  stranger  who  sojourned 
among  them.  They  had  had  enough  of 
blessings  and  absolutions,  enough  ot  the 
intercession  of  saints,  enough  of  the 
grace  of  the  sacraments,  enough  of  the 
prospect  of  the  next  life.  They  thought 
it  best  to  secure  this  life  in  the  first 
place,  because  they  were  in  possession 
of  it,  and  then  to  go  on  to  the  next,  if 
time  and  means  allowed.  And  they 
saw  that  to  labor  for  the  next  world 
was  230ssibly  to  loose  this ; whereas,  to 
labor  for  this  world  might  be,  for  what 
they  knew,  the  way  to  labor  for  the 
next  also.  Any  how,  they  would  pursue 
a temporal  end,  and  they  would  account 
any  one  their  enemy  who  stood  in  the 
way  of  their  pursuing  it.  It  was  ^ mad- 
ness; but  madmen  are  strong  and  mad- 
men are  clever  ; so  with  the  sword  and 
the  halter,  and  by  mutilation  and  fine  and 
imprisonment,  they  cut  off,  or  frightened 
away  from  the  land,  as  Israel  did  in  the 
time  of  old,  the  ministers  of  the  Most 
High,  and  their  ministrations : they 
“ altogether  broke  the  yoke,  and  burst 
the  bonds.”  “ They  beat  one,  and  killed 
another,  and  another  they  stoned,”  and 
at  length  they  altogether  cast  out  the 
Heir  from  His  vineyard,  and  killed 
Him,  ‘‘  that  the  inheritance  might  be 
theirs.”  And  as  for  the  remnant  of 
His  servants  whom  they  left  they  drove 
them  into  corners  and  holes  of  the 
earth,  and  there  they  bade  them  die 
out ; and  then  they  rejoiced  and  sent 
gifts  either  to  other,  and  made  merry, 
because  they  had  rid  themselves  of 
those  who  had  tormented  them  that 
dwelt  upon  the  earth.”  And  so  they 
turned  to  enjoy  this  world,  and  to  gain 
for  themselves  a name  among  men,  and 
it  was  given  unto  them  according  to 
their  wish.  They  preferred  the  heathen 
virtues  of  their  original  nature  to  the 
robe  of  grace  which  God  had  given 
them  ; they  fell  back  with  closed  affec- 
tions, and  haughty  reserve,  and  dreari- 
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ness  within,  upon  their  worldly  integ- 
i rity,  enei-gy,  prudence,  and  persever- 
ance ; they  made  the  most  of  the  na- 
tural man  and  they  “ received  their  re- 
ward,” Forthwith^they  began  to  rise  to  a 
station  higher  ^than  the  heathen  Eoman, 
and^have,  in  three  centuries,  attained  a 
wider  range  of  sovereignty  ; and  now 
they  look  down  in  contempt  on  what 
they  were,  and  upon  the  Religion  which 
reclaimed  them  from  paganism. 

Yes,  such  was  the  temptation  of  the 
evil  one,  such  the  fall  of  his  victim, 
such  the  disposition  of  the  Most  High. 
The  tempter  said : “ All  these  will  I 
give,  if,  falling  doAvn,  thou  wilt  adore 
me;”  and  their  rightful  Lord  and 
Sovereign  permitted  the  boast  to  be 
fulfilled.  He  permitted  it  for  His 
p-eater  glory  ; He  might  have  hindered 
it,  as  He  might  hinder  all  evil ; but  He 
saw  good.  He  saw  it  best,  to  let  things 
take  their  course.  He  did  not  interfere. 
He  kept  silence.  He  retired  from  the 
land  which  would  be  rid  of  Him.  And 
there  were  those  at  the  crisis  who  under- 
stood not  His  providence,  and  would 
have  interfered  in  His  behalf  with  a 
high  hand.  Holy  men  and  true  they 
were,  zealous  for  God,  and  tender  to- 
wards His  sheep  ; but  they  divined  not 
His  will.  It  was  His  will  to  leave  the 
issue  to  time,  and  to  bring  things 
round  slowly  and  without  violence 
and  to  conquer  by  means  of  His 
adversaries.  He  willed  it  that  their 
pride  should  be  its  own  correction  ; that 
they  should  be  broken  without 
hands,  and  dissolve  under  their  own 
insufiiciency.  He  who  might  have 
brought  myraids  of  Angels  to  the  res- 
cue, He  who  might  have  armed  and 
blessed  the  forces  of  Christendom 
against  His  persecutors,  wrought  more 
wonderously.  He  deigned  not  to 
use  the  carnal  weapon  : He  bade  the 
drawn  sword  return  to  its  sheath  : He 
refused  the  combinations  and  the  ar- 
ments  of  earthly  kings.  He  who  sees 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  who  is 
‘•justified  in  His  words,  and  overcomes 
when  He  is  judged,”  did  but  wait.  He 
waited  patiently ; He  left  the  world  to 
itself,  nor  avenged  His  Church,  but 
stayed  till  the  fourth  watch  of  the 
night,  when  His  faithful  sons  had  given 
up  hope,  and  thought  His  mercy  to- 
wards them  at  an  end.  He  let  the 


winds  and  the  waves  insult  Him  and 
His  own ; He  suffered  meekly  the  jeers 
and  blasphemies  which  rose  on  every 
side,  and  pronounced  the  downfall  of 
His  work.  “ All  things  have  an  end,” 
men  said  ; “ there  is  a time  for  all 
things ; a time  to  be  borne,  and  a time 
to  die.  All  things  have  their  course 
and  their  term  ; they  may  last  a long 
time,  but  after  ail,  a period  they  have, 
and  not  an  immortality.”  So  it  is  with 
man  himself;  even  Mathusala  and  Hoe 
exhausted  the  fell  fountain  of  their 
being,  and  a pitcher  was  at  length  crush- 
ed, and  the  wheel  broken.  So  is  it  with 
nations;  they  rise,  and  they  flourish, 
and  they  fall : there  is  an  element  in 
them,  as  in  individuals,  which  wears 
out  and  perishes.  However  great  they 
may  be  in  their  day,  at  length  the  mo- 
ment comes,  when  they  have  attained 
their  greatest  elevation,  and  accom- 
plished their  full  range,  and  fulfilled 
their  scope.  So  it  is  wdth  great 
ideas  and  their  manifestations ; they 
are  realized,  they  prevail,  and  they 
perish.  As  the  constituents  of  the 
animal  frame  at  length  refuse  te  hold 
together,  so  nations,  philosophies,  and 
religious  one  day  lose  their  unity  and 
undergo  a common  law  of  decomposi- 
tion. Our  nation,  doubtless,  will  find 
its  term  at  length,  as  well  as  others, 
though  not  yet ; but  that  ancient  faith 
of  ours  is  to  come  to  naught  already.  We 
have  nothing,  then,  to  fear  from  the 
past  ; the  past  is  not,  the  past  cannot 
revive ; the  dead  tell  no  tales  ; the 
grave  cannot  open.  Hew  adversaries 
we  may  have,  but  with  the  Old  Religion 
we  have  parted  once  for  all. 

Thus  speaks  the  world,  deeming 
Christ’s  patience  to  be  feebleness,  and 
His  loving  affection  to  be  enmity.  And 
the  faithful,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
had  their  own  misgivings  too,  whether 
Catholicism  could  ever  flourish  in  this 
country  again.  Has  it  yet  happened 
anywhere  in  the  history  of  the  Church 
that  a people  which  once  lost  its  faith 
ever  regained  it  ? It  is  a gift  of  grace, 
a special  mercy  to  receive  it  once,  and 
not  to  be  expected  a second  time.  Many 
nations  have  never  had  it  at  all  ; from 
some  it  has  been  taken  away,  apparently 
without  their  fault,  nay,  inspite  of  their 
meritorious  use  of  it.  Sow  as  it  with 
the  old  Persian  Church  which,  after 
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enduring  two  frightful  persecutions,  had 
scarcely  emerged  from  the  second  when 
it  was  irretrievably  corrupted  by 
heresy.  So  was  it  with  the  famous 
Church  of  Africa,  whose  great  saint  and 
doctor’s  dying  moments  were  embittered 
by  the  ravages  around  him  of  those 
fierce  barbarians  who  were  destined  to 
be  its  ruin.  What  are  we  better  than 
they  ? It  is  then  surely  against  the 
order  of  Providence  hitherto,  that  the 
gift  once  given  should  be  given  again ; 
the  world  and  the  Church  bear  a con- 
cordant testimony  here. 

And  the  just  Judge  of  man  made 
as  though  He  would  do  what  man  anti- 
cipated. He  retired,  as  I have  said, 
from  the  field : He  yielded  the  battle  to 
the  enemy : — but  He  did  so  that  He 
might  in  the  event  more  signally 
triumph.  He  interfered  not  for  near 
three  hundred  years,  that  his  enemies 
might  try  their  jDOwers  of  mind  in  form- 
ing a religion  instead  of  His  own.  He 
gave  them  three  hundred  years’  start, 
bidding  them  to  do  something  better 
than  He,  or  something  at  all,  if  so  be 
they  were  able,  and  He  put  Himself 
to  every  disadvantage.  He  suffered  the 
daily  sacrifice  to  be  suspended,  the 
hierarchy  to  be  driven  out,  education  to 
be  prohibited,  religious  houses  to  be 
plundered  and  suppressed,  cathedrals 
to  be  desecrated,  shrines  to  be  rifled, 
religious  rites  and  duties  to  be  interdict- 
ed by  the  law  of  the  land.  He  would 
owe  the  world  nothing  in  that  revival 
of  the  Church  which  was  to  follow.  He 
wrought,  as  in  the  old  time  by  His 
prophet  Elias,  who,  when  he  was  to 
light  the  sacrifice  with  fire  from  heaven 
drenched  the  burnt-offering  with  water 
the  first  time,  the  second  time,  and  the 
third  time;  “and  the  water  ran  round 
about  the  alter,  and  the  trench  was 
filled  up  with  water.”  He  wrought  as 
He  himself  had  done  in  the  raising  of 
Lazarus ; for  when  he  heard  that  His 
friend  was  sick,  “ He  remained  in  the 
same  place  two  days  on  the  third  day 
He  said  plainly,  “ Lazarus  is  dead,  and 
I am  glad,  for  your  sake,  that  I was 
not  there,  that  you  may  believe and 
then,  at  length,  He  went  and  raised 
him  from  the  grave.  So  too  was  it  in 
His  own  resurrection  ; He  did  not  rise 
from  the  cross ; He  did  not  rise  from 


His  mother’s  arms ; He  rose  from  the 
grave,  and  on  the  third  day. 

So  is  it  now;  “ He  hath  taken  us,, 
and  He  will  heal  us  ; He  will  strike, 
and  He  will  cure  us.  He  will  revive  us 
after  two  days ; on  the  third 
day  He  will  rise  us  up,  and  we 
shall  live  in  His  sight.”  Three 
ages  have  passed  away;  the  bell  has 
toled  once,  and  twice,  and  thrice ; the 
intercession  of  the  saints  has  had 
effect ; the  mystery  of  Providence  is 
unravelled  : the  destined  hour  is  come. 
And,  as  when  Christ  arose,  men  knew 
not  of  His  rising,  for  He  rose  at  mid- 
night and  in  silence,  so  when  His  mercy 
would  do  His  new  work  among  us,  He 
wrought  secretly,  and  was  risen  ere 
men  dreamed  of  it.  He  sent  not  His 
Apostles  and  preachers,  as  at  the  first 
from  the  city  where  He  has  fixed  His 
throne.  His  few  and  scattered  priests 
were  about  their  own  work,  watch- 
ing their  flocks  by  night,  with  little 
time  to  attend  to  the  souls  of  the 
wandering  multitudes  around  them, 
and  with  no  thoughts  of  the  conversion 
of  the  country.  But  He  came  as  a spirit 
upon  the  waters  ; He  walked  to  an  fro 
Himself  over  that  dark  and  troubled 
deep,  and,  wonderful  to  behold,  and 
inexplicable  to  man,  hearts  were  stirred, 
and  eyes  were  raised  in  hope,  and  feet 
began  to  move  towards  the  Great  Moth- 
er, who  had  almost  given  up  the 
thought  and  the  seeking  of  them.  First 
one,  and  then  another,  sought  the  rest 
whi5h  she  alone  could  give.  A first, 
and  a second,  and  a third,  and  a fourth, 
each  in  his  turn,  as  grace  inspired  him, 
— not  altogether,  as  by  some  party 
understanding  or  political  call, — but 
drawn  by  divine  power,  and  against  his 
will,  for  he  was  happy  where  he  was, 
yet  with  his  will,  for  he  was  loveingly 
subdued  by  the  sweet  mysterious  influ- 
ence which  called  him  on.  One  by  one, 
little  noticed  at  the  moment,  silently, 
swiftly,  and  abundantly,  they  drifted  in, 
till  all  could  see  at  length  that  surely 
the  stone  was  rolled  away,  and  that 
Christ  was  risen  and  abroad.  And  as 
He  rose  from  the  grave,  strong  and 
glorious,  as  if  refreshed  with  His  sleep, 
so,  when  the  prison  doors  were  opened, 
the  Church  came  forth,  not  changed  in 
aspect  or  in  voice,  as  calm  and  keen,  as 
vigorous  and  as  well  furnished,  as 
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; Tf-hen  they  closed  on  her.  It  is  told  in 
1 legends  of  that  great  saint  and  instru- 
^ ment  of  God,  St  Athanasius,  how  that 
when  the  apostate  Julian  had  come  to 
his  end,  and  persecution  with  him,  the 
saintly  confessor,  who  had  been  a 
i!  wanderer  over  the  earth,  was  found  to 
the  surprise  of  his  people,  in  his 
, cathedral  at  Alexandria,  seated  on  his 
j episcopal  throne,  and  clad  in  the  vest- 
ments of  religion.  So  is  it  now;  the 
I Church  is  coming  out  of  prison,  as  col- 
I lected  in  her  teaching,  as  praise  in  her 
j action,  as  when  she  went  into  it.  She 
I comes  out  with  pallium,  and  cope,  and 
! chasuble,  and  stole,  and  wonder-work- 
ing relics,  and  holy  images.  Her 
bishops  are  again  in  their  chairs,  and 
her  priests  sit  round,  and  the  perfect 
vision  of  a majestic  hierarchy  rises  be- 
fore our  eyes. 

What  an  awful  vitality  is  here  ! What 
a heavenly-sustained  soverignity  ! What 
a self-evident  divinity ! She  claims, 
she  seeks,  she  desires  no  temporal 
power,  no  secular  station  : she  meddles 
not  with  Caesar  of  the  things  of  Caesar  ; 
she  obeys  him  in  his  place,  but  she  is 
independent  of  him.  Her  strength  is 
in  her  God ; her  rule  is  over  the  souls 
. of  men  ; her  glory  is  in  their  willing 
subjection  and  loving  loyalty.  She 
hopes  and  fears  nothing  from  the  world ; 
it  made  her  not,  nor  can  it  destroy  her. 
She  can  benefit  it  largely,  but  she  does 
not  force  herself  upon  it.  She  may  be 
persecuted  by  it,  but  she  thrives  under 
the  persecution.  She  may  be  ignored, 
■he  may  be  silenced  and  thrown  into  a 
corner,  but  she  is  thought  of  the  more. 
Calumniate  her,  and  her  influence  grows ; 
ridicule  her — she  does  but  smile  upon 
you  more  awfully  and  persuasively. 
What  will  you  do  with  her,  ye  sons  of 
men,  if  you  will  not  love  her,  if  at  least 
you  will  not  suffer  her  ? Let  the  last 
three  hundred  years  reply.  Let  her 
alone,  refrain  from  her;  for  if  her 
council  or  her  work  be  of  men,  it  will 
come  to  naught ; but  if  it  be  of  God, 
you  cannot  overthrow  it,  least  perhaps 
you  be  found  even  to  fight  against  God. 
(“  Occasional  Sermons,”  p.  124.) 


Conformity  to  the  will  of  God  is  the 
treasure  of  a Christian  and  the  remedy 
for  every  evil. — St.  Vincent  de  Faul. 


IS  ACHANGL  HECESSAEY  IH  THE 
PEESEHT  SYSTEM  OF  LANH- 
TEJ5^UEE  m lEELANL? 


HENRY  J.  KAVANAGH. 


This  question,  being  an  Irish  one,  its  so- 
lution should  be  a matter  of  deep  con- 
cern to  every  subject  of  the  British 
Empire  whose  national  prestige  and  ma- 
terial prosperity  Ireland  has  so  largely 
contributed  to.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  question  and  its  developements 
seriously  interest  and  in  an  especial 
manner  every  Irishman  who  has  made 
his  home  in  Canada  and  equally  so  every 
Canadian  of  Irish  descent.  But  it  is 
well,  since  it  is  being  discussed  among 
us,  that  we  should  consider  this  ques- 
tion rationally  and  dispassionately,  and 
there  is  no  reason,  if  we  succeed  in  do- 
ing so,  why  our  different  nationalities  of 
origin  should  infallibly  indicate  our  dif- 
fering answers.  We  shall  therefore  for- 
get that  we  are  treating  an  Irish  ques- 
tion, and  leaving  aside,  whichever  we 
may  suffer  from,  either  our  chilling 
English  prejudice  or  ardent  Irish  parti- 
ality, we  shall  proceed  in  good  faith  to 
ascertain  what  are  the  facts  of  the  case, 
borrowing  a little  light  as  we  go 
along  from  the  history  and  the  laws  of 
other  countries. 

Before  entering  into  the  immediate 
question  before  us,  we  should  satisfy 
ourselves  whether  it  is  of  the  import- 
ance that  some  pretend,  and  whether 
Ireland’s  welfare  or  misfortune  real- 
ly depends  in  so  great  a measure  on 
the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  land- 
laws.  It  may  be  safely  stated  that 
the  immense  majority  of  the  population 
of  Ireland  follow  agricultuml  pursuits, 
and  the  fact  is  that  this  state  of  things 
must  continue  for  a considerable  time  to 
come,  for  at  present  the  people  are  too 
poor  to  engage  in  manufactures  or  com- 
merce, and  the  noble  class,  who  may  be 
said  to  possess  all  the  capital  in 
the  country,  will  not  condescend  to  in- 
vest their  money  in  plebeian  concerns. 
In  order  that  the  people  of  Ireland  be- 
come anything  else  than  exclusively 
agricultural  it  will  be  first  necessary  to 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  emerge 
from  their  present  extreme  poverty. 

A foreign,  and  presumably  therefore 
an  impartial,  authority,  M.  Troplong, 
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the  distinguished  French  jurist  and  com- 
mentator of  the  Code  Napoleon,  writing 
on  the  state  of  the  Irish  tenantry,  in  the 
preface  to  his  work  on  the  contract  of 
lease  and  hire,  says : “ Dans  ce  pays 

“ se  trouvent  reunis  par  la  nature  tous 
“ les  elements  de  la  prosperite  sociale ; 
“ une  race  d’hommes  belle  et  vigoureuse, 
“ une  population  feconde  et  donee  des 
“ plus  heureux  instincts,  une  terre 
“ fertile  et  pittoresque,  un  climat  fa- 
“ vorable  a la  vegetation,  et  pour- 
“ tant  I’infortune  de  ces  cultivateurs 
“ est  si  grande  qu’elle  serre  le  coeur 
“ d’une  douleur  infinie,  et  Ton  est  tente 
“ de  desirer  pour  elle  I’esclavage  du 
“ paysan  russe !” 

The  legal  rights  ©f  the  great  majority 
of  landlords  in  Ireland  are  derived  from 
the  old  feudal  system.  Feudalism,  wher- 
ever else  it  existed  in  Europe,  was  found 
long  since  to  have  lost  its  usefulness  and 
has  in  consequence  almost  completely 
disappeared,  and  it  is  only  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  that  the  nobility 
have  succeeded  in  preserving  their  feu- 
dal privileges.  Now  this  relic  of  feudal- 
ism in  Ireland  results  not  only  in  no 
good  to  the  people  but  does  harm.  The 
vassal  or  villain  of  long  ago  is  the  Irish 
tenant-at-will  of  to-day,  and  it  has  been 
established  and  it  is  well  known  that 
two-fifths  of  the  Irish  population  hold 
the  land  they  cultivate  under  atenancj^- 
at-will.  Under  this  system  of  tenure 
the  rights  of  the  landlord,  as  the  word 
implies,  are  most  arbitrary. 

1st.  When  the  tenant  has  given  in- 
creased value  to  the  land  by  his  labor, 
building  and  other  improvements,  the 
landlord  may  require  a higher  rent, 
which,  if  refused,  can,  as  a consequence 
of  these  very  improvements,  be  easily 
obtained  from  some  one  else. 

2nd.  The  landlord  has  virtually  the 
right  arbitrarily  and  for  no  reason  to 
evict  his  tenant. 

3rd.  Practically,  he  may  do  so  with- 
out allowing  compensation  for  any  im- 
provements made  or  paid  for  by  the 
tenant. 

Those  persons  who  pretend  that  these 
rights  are  equitable  and  justifiable  are 
fond  of  insisting  upon  the  contract  ex- 
isting between  the  landlord  and  his 
tenant.  All  who  pretend  to  know  any 
thing  about  lease  are  aware  that  it  is  one 
of  those  contracts  called  reciprocal. 


that  is  a contract  which  creates  rights  I 
and  obligations  reciprocally  between  1 
the  parties.  We  should  therefore 
certain  what  are  these  respective  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  landlord  and  ten-  | 
ant  in  Ireland.  We  have  seen  ■ 
what  are  some  of  the  landlords 
rights — what  are  his  obligations  ? 
Strange  to  say  in  Ireland  the  proprietor, 
whose  land  is  held  under  a tenancy- 
at-will,  is  under  no  obligations  to  his 
tenant.  And  yet,  as  long  ago  as  wheu  ; 
the  Marquis  of  Norman  by  was  lord- 
lieutenant,  an  Irish  Chief-Secretary 
startled  the  world  he  lived  in  by  assert- 
ing that  “ property  has  its  duties  as  well 
as  its  rights.”  The  idea  was  so  per- 
fectly new  in  Ireland  at  the  time  that 
many  people  were  seriously  shocked  at 
a statement  from  “ the  castle  ” so  sub- 
versive of  eistablished  order.  However,, 
although  the  words  of  the  Irish  Secre- 
tary have  grown  familiar,  still  as  far  as 
Ireland  is  concerned,  the  law  gives  them 
the  lie,  and  they  remain,  as  they  were 
at  the  time  of  their  utterance,  true  only 
in  theory.  Comparing  this  Irish  contract 
of  lease  with  the  contract  of  lease  under 
the  civil  law,  which  is  the  law  of 
Lower  Canada  and  pi’evails  through- 
out the  whole  of  continental  Europe,  we^ 
find  (article  1613  et  seq.  Civil  Code) 
that  the  landlord  is  bound  to  make 
all  necessary  repairs  excepting  certain 
specified  lesser  repairs  to  be  borne  , 
by  the  tenant ; he  is  bound  to  give  i 
peaceable  possession  of  the  land  leased 
to  the  tenant  during  the  continuance 
of  the  lease,  and  he  cannot  break 
this  lease  at  will,  but  only  for  certain 
specific  causes,  and  even  then  he  must 
institute  an  action  at  law,  when  the  lease, 
for  cause  shewn,  ma}^  be  rescinded  by 
judgment  of  the  Court. 

We  have  stated  what  are  the  rights 
of  the  Irish  landlord,  and  that  he  is  not 
bound  to  the  fulfilment  of  any  obliga- 
tions. Now  what  are  the  rights  of  his 
tenant?  Virtually  the  Irish  tenant-at- 
will  has  no  rights  secured  to  him  by 
law  and  of  which  he  may  avail  himself. 
His  part  of  this  anomalous  contract  con- 
sists merely  in  his  obligations.  He  is 
bound  to  pay  the  rent  whether  it  has 
been  raised  year  after  year  and  has 
reached  a sum  much  greater  than  the 
actual  annual  value  of  the  land,  and  he 
is  obliged  to  pay  this  rent  whether  he 
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can  or  not.  And  here  incidentally  may 
be  explained  the  advice  given  by  Mr. 
Parnell  to  the  Irish  peasantry  and  for 
which  he  has  been  so  much  abused.  He 
has  said  to  the  tenant  unable  to  pay 
the  whole  rent  on  account  of  a lost  har- 
vest : “ go  to  your  landlord  and  offer  to 
pay  what  you  can  afford  on  his  giving 
you  written  security  against  eviction  ; 
if  this  security  is  refused,  then  most 
decidedly  pay  nothing  on  account  of 
rent,  since  the  payment  of  all  you  have 
will  not  guarantee  you  from  eviction,  and 
if  evicted  you  will  need  all  the  money 
you  have  to  stave  off  starvation.”  Now 
this  is  Mr.  Parnell’s  advice,  and  it  leads 
us  to  consider  whether  the  law  is  a just 
law  which  in  times  of  lost  crops  compels 
the  tenant  to  pay  the  whole  rent  as  in 
years  of  plenty.  Turning  again  to  that 
accumulation  of  the  wisdom  of  ages,  the 
civil  law,  we  find  (article  1650  Civil 
Code  of  Lower  Canada)  that  “ If  the 

harvest  be  wholly  or  ingi’eatpart  de- 
“ stroyed  by  fortuitous  event  the  lessee 
“is  discharged  from  his  obligation  for 
“ rent  in  proportion  to  the  loss.”  * This 
is  the  law  throughout  the  continent  of 
Europe  on  this  branch  of  the  subject, 
and  it  is  also  the  law  here  in  Canada, 
where,  on  account  of  the  small  number 
of  rural  leases,  the  necessity  for  such 
protection  to  the  tenant  is  not  nearly  so 
necessary.  In  Roman  law,  from  which  the 
law  of  Prance  and  our  own  are  greatly 
derived,  this  principle  is  clearly  laid 
down.  It  was  also  adojDted  by  the 
Canon  law  in  favor  of  the  tenants  of 
Church  lands  (^Decret.  G-vegov,  pr&ptcv 
sterilitatem)  And  this  rule  was  not  adopt- 
ed from  equitable  considerations  alone, 
but  it  was  regarded  as  a consequence  of 
the  principle  of  strict  law  according  to 
which  \fthe  thing  leased  be  destroyed  in 
part  only,  the  lessee  may  obtain  a re- 
duction of  rent ; for  the  harvest  is 
looked  upon  as  part  of  the  thing  leased 
until  it  has  been  separated  from  its 
roots,  and  till  then  both  are  at  the  risk 
of  the  owner. 

This  systeni  then  without  giving  him 
any  secured  rights,  imposes  upon  the 
tenant  obligations  most  onerous  and 

* Article  1770  Code  Napoleon — Si  le 
bail  n’est  que  d’une  annee,  et  que  la  perte 
soit  de  la  totalite  des  fruits,  ou  au  moins  de  la 
moitie,  le  preneur  sera  decharge  d’une  partie 
proportion elle  du  prix  de  la  location.” 


often  impossible  of  fulfilment  and  places 
unlimited  arbitrary  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  wealthy  land-owners.  This  sys- 
tem results  in  poverty  to  the  peasantry 
in  good  years  and  famine  in  bad  ones, 
and  the  necessary  tendency  of  such  a 
state  of  things  must  be  and  is  to  lessen 
the  industry  and  destroy  the  enterprise 
of  the  rural  population  by  refusing 
them  fixity  of  tenure.  The  Irish  have 
proved  the  falsehood  of  the  assertion 
that  they  are  lazy,  improvident  or  in- 
temperate. They  have  shewn  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  that  under  just  laws 
they  are  industrious,  thrifty,  enterpris- 
ing and  prosperous.  Prosperity  is  the 
consequence  of  industry,  thrift  and 
sobriety, but  industry, thrift  and  sobriety 
in  a rural  community  are  the 
consequences  of  security  of  ownership. 

However,  it  may  be  said  that  in  all 
the  foregoing  no  account  has  been  taken 
of  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1810.  It  has 
not  been  mentioned  simply  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  left  things  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  condition  as  before  its 
passing.  No  doubt  if  the  first  draft  of 
the  bill  had  become  law  some  measure 
of  relief  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence ; but  before  the  bill  had  passed 
through  both  Houses  of  Parliament  it 
was  so  corrected  as  to  be  very  useless 
indeed,  except  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  pleased  to  tell  Irishmen  that  they 
have  no  reason  to  complain,  that  in 
fact  the  land-laws  of  England  and  Scot- 
land have  received  by  no  means  so 
much  attention  as  theirs  have.  This 
bill,  it  is  true,  by  one  of  its  clauses 
gave  to  the  tenant  evicted  without  just 
cause  a right  to  sue  his  landlord  for 
damages  ; another  clause  allowed  him 
when  evicted  a right  of  action  to  ob- 
tain payment  of  the  value  of  improve- 
ments ; but  it  will  be  easily  seen  that 
these  rights  of  action  against  a wealthy 
defendant  who  could  appeal  ad  libitum 
are  perfectly  useless  in  the  hands  of  the 
impoverished  peasantry  of  Ireland.  Then 
the  act  goes  on  to  make  certain  other 
humane  provisions,  but  fearing  that 
they  had  gone  too  far  and  conceded  too 
much  to  the  Irish,  the  legislators  enacted 
a saving  clause  whereby  none  of  the  fore- 
going benefits  could  betaken  advantage 
of  by  the  tenant  in  any  case  where  the 
landlord  had  stipulated  that  their  con- 
tract was  not  to  be  affected  by  the  Act. 
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The  effect  of  such  a clause  has  been  to 
make  the  whole  act  a dead  letter,  for 
landlords  are  left  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion still,  being  always  able  to  contract 
themselves  out  of  the  operation  of  the 
Act,  so  that  practically  nothing  remains 
of  this  munificent  jDiece  of  legislation  but 
the  preamble  by  which  inl870theQueen, 
Lords  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  Parliament  assembled 
declared  that,  “ Whereas  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  change  the  present 
system  of  land  tenure  in  Ireland” — we 
may  very  justly  claim  that  this  is  strong 
authority  in  favor  of  the  affirmative  of 
our  proposition,  and  equally  so  that  the 
same  authority  might  with  the  same 
truth  make  the  same  statement  in  the 
present  session  of  the  Imperial  Par 
liament — for  in  1870,  while  the  necessity 
of  change  was  admitted,  no  change  for 
the  better  was  made  and  there  has  been 
no  legislation  since  on  the  subject. 

However,  let  us  go  on  further  to  con- 
sider what  may  have  led  the  English 
Legislature  to  make  such  an  admission. 
Are  not  the  too  frequently  recurring 
famines,  the  constant  poverty  in  a 
country  admittedly  fertile,  are  these 
not  reasons  for  presuming  that  “there 
is  something  rotten  in  the  State;”  or  if 
further  proof  were  wanting  are  not  the 
universal  clamor  and  agitation  against 
the  present  system,  and  the  continued 
discontent  of  a people  naturally  loyal 
and  contented  not  proof?  It  has  been 
long  an  axiom  that  when  a government 
is  in  a chronic  state  of  conflict  with  its 
subjects,  it  must  have  some  radical  de- 
fect. The  defect  in  the  government  of 
Ireland  is  that  its  legislation  has 
been  framed  for  the  exclusive  bene- 
fit of  a small  class,  and  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  masses  of  the  people. 
This  has  again  and  again  been  ad- 
mitted to  be  the  case  by  the  Bt.  Hon. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  the  Bt.  Hon.  Mr.  Bright 
and  other  distinguished  English  states- 
men who  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine this  Irish  question  fairly,  Eng- 
lishmen, who,  wii-hout  boasting  of  fair- 
play,  practised  it,  and  who  have  had  the 
wisdom  to  see  and  the  courage  to  ad- 
mit that  what  was  English  was  not 
therefore  necessarily  perfect. 

“ The  Irish  land  question,”  said  Mr. 
Disraeli  before  he  was  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  “ can  only  be  satisfactorily  settled 


by  a revolution  peaceably  achieved.” 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  question 
should  not  be  peaceably  settled.  A 
complete  change,  call  it  revolution  if 
you  prefer  the  word,  is  necessary,  but 
it  is  for  England  to  say  whether  it  shall 
be  peaceably  effected  or  not. 

At  a remoter  period  the  same  sad 
state  of  affairs,  that  we  find  to-day  in 
Ireland,  existed  to  a greater  or  less  ex- 
tent in  every  European  country.  The 
evil  that  all  foreigners  find  in  Ireland’s 
land-laws  to-day,  the  same  that  Mr.  Par- 
nell and  his  colleagues  are  working  to 
root  out,  and  the  remedy  they  suggest, 
are  neither  of  them  new.  In  France  at 
one  time  the  evil  existed  and  a violent 
revolution  was  the  awful  means  resorted 
to,  but  in  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Austro-Hun- 
ary,  Holland  and  other  continental! 
countries,  and  recently  in  Sweden,  the 
remedy  of  peasant-proprietary  was  ap- 
plied to  remove  from  their  land  systems 
evils  which  never  caused  one  tithe  of 
the  harm  that  results  from  the  Irish 
land-tenure.  And  to  assure  us  that  the 
remedy  worked  well,  we  have  the  au- 
thority of  Lord  Brougham,  who  states 
that  when  these  changes,  after  having 
received  tremendous  opposition  from 
the  nobility,  were  finally  effected  in 
Prussia,  through  the  ministry  of  Baron 
Yon  Stein,  the  nobles  admitted  that 
they  themselves  had  been  affected  bene- 
ficially and  that  they  had  been  advanced 
a century  in  consequence.  Of  course,  the 
promoter  of  the  land-laws  in  Prussia  was 
greatly  abused  by  his  noble  brethren, 
just  as  Mr.  Parnell  is  to-day,  but  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  has  vindicated 
Baron  Yon  Stein  and  pronounced  him 
to  have  been  “the  Begenerator  of 
Prussia.” 

It  should  be  remembered  in  consider- 
ing this  question  of  Irish  land-tenure 
that  there  are  circumstances  affecting  it 
which  make  it  very  different  from  the 
same  question  in  England,  circumstan- 
ces which  have  the  effect  of  making 
what  is  bearable  in  England  and  Scot- 
land perfectly  intolerable  in  Ireland.— 
And  among  these  circumstances  is  the 
salient  fact  that  as  a rule,  with  compar- 
atively few  exceptions,  the  Irish  land- 
lord has  nothing  in  common  with  and 
no  sympathy  for  his  tenantry — they  are 
not  of  the  same  race  or  creed  as  he  is — 
in  fact,  without  any  attachment  or  affec- 
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tion  for  the  demesne  given  him  by  con- 
! quest,  which  a revolution  may  at  any 
' time  take  away,  he  has  no  interest  in 
j Ireland  but  to  draw  thence  as  large  a 
I revenue  as  he  can,  careless  whether  in 
doing  so  the  soil  be  exhausted  or  those 
who  work  it  ruined.  To  this  of  course 
there  are  generous  exceptions,  but  what 
I it  is  contended  is  that  the  present  sys- 
tem encourages  such  a state  of  things, 
and  if  there  are  exceptions,  it  is  because 
the  individuals  are  good  men  in  spite  of 
laws  which  invite  them  to  be  the  con- 
trary. If  all  men  were  perfectly  good 
we  could  then  do  without  all  law. 

W e have  already  quoted  from  M. 
Troplong,  and  shall  conclude  with  an- 
other paragraph  from  the  learned  jurist, 
of  which  the  following  is  a translation ; — 
‘‘  If  a feeling  of  hostility  exist  be- 
“ tween  the  proprietors  and  the  tillers 
I “of  the  soil,  if  the  rancour  of  creeds, 
“ differences  of  race,  the  memory  of 
j “ conquest  and  confiscation,  &c.,  &c., 
“ cause  antagonism  between  two  classes 
i “ which  should  progress  unitedly  to- 
“ gether,  then  the  contract  of  rural 
“ lease,  far  from  being  a secure  refuge 
“ for  labor,  will  have  become  the  means 
“ of  iniquitous  deceptions  ^ ^ ^ 

“ Hope  of  profit  and  advancement  being 
i “ denied,  the  laborer  will  take  counsel 
“ of  despair,  and  individual  wealth, 
“ hated  by  him  and  cursed,  may  be 
“ then  a fatal  gift ; , for  society  has  ap- 
“ proached  a near  dissolution  when  such 
“ last  extremity  is  reached.” 


MEAGHER’S  “ SWORD  SPEECH.” 


The  following  extract  is  taken  from  the 
speech  delivered  by  Thomas  Francis 
Meagher,  in  Conciliation  Hall,  Dublin, 
July  28,  1846.  It  was  part  of  an  argu- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  considering 
deliberately  whether  any  gentleman 
could  continue  to  be  a member  of  the 
Repeal  Association  who  entertained  the 
opinion  conscientiously  that  there  were 
occasions  which  justified  a nation  in  re- 
sorting to  the  sword  for  the  vendication 
of  its  liberties.  Mr.  Meagher  was  in- 
terrupted by  John  O’Connell,  who  stated 
“ that  it  was  the  strongest  conviction 
of  his  soul  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
let  him  (Mr.  Meagher)  proceed.”  Smith 
O’Brien,  Meagher,  Dillon,  and  others, 


left  the  meeting,  and  afterwards  formed 
the  Irish  Confederation. 

5jC 

“ But,  my  Lord,  I dissented  from  the 
peace  resolutions  before  us,  for  other 
reasons.  I stated  the  first.  I now 
come  to  the  second. 

“ I dissented  from  them,  for  I felt, 
that,  by  assenting  to  them,  I should 
have  pledged  myself  to  the  unqualified 
repudiation  of  physical  force  in  all  coun- 
tries at  all  times,  and  under  every 
circumstance.  This  I could  not  do. 
For,  my  Lord,  I do  not  abhor  the  use  of 
arms  in  the  vindication  of  national 
rights.  There  are  times  when  arms 
will  alone  suffice,  and  when  political 
ameliorations  call  for  a drop  of  blood, 
and  many  thousand  drops  of  blood. 

“ Opinion,  I admit,  will  operate 
against  opinion.  But,  as  the  honorable 
member  for  Kilkenny  (John  O’Connell) 
has  observed,  force  must  be  used 
against  force.  The  soldier  is  proof 
against  an  argument — but  he  is  not 
proof  against  a bullet.  The  man  that 
will  listen  to  reason — let  him  be  rea- 
soned with.  But  it  is  the  weaponed 
arm  of  the  patriot  that  can  alone  prevail 
against  battalioned  despotism. 

“ Then,  my  Lord,  I do  not  condemn 
the  use  of  arms  as  immoral,  nor  do  I 
conceive  it  profane  to  say,  that  the  King 
of  Heaven — the  Lord  of  Hosts ! the 
God  of  battles! — bestows  his  benedic- 
tion upon  those  who  unsheath  the 
sword  in  the  hour  of  a nation’s  peril. 

“ From  that  evening,  on  which,  in 
the  valley  of  Bethulia,  he  nerved  the 
arm  of  the  Jewish  girl  to  smite  the 
drunken  tyrant  in  his  tent,  down  to 
this  our  day,  in  which  he  has  blessed 
the  insurgent  chivalry  of  the  Belgian 
priest.  His  Almighty  hand  hath  ever 
been  stretched  forth  from  His  throne 
of  Light,  to  consecrate  the  flag  of 
freedom — to  bless  the  patriot’s 

sword ! Be  it  in  the  defence,  or  be  it  in 
the  assertion  of  a people’s  liberty,  Ihail 
the  sword  as  a sacred  weapon  ; and  if 
my  Lord,  it  has  sometimes  taken  the 
shape  of  the  serpent  and  reddened  the 
shroud  of  the  oppressor  with  too  deep 
a dye,  like  the  anointed  rod  of  the 
High  Priest,  it  has  at  other  times,  and 
as  often,  blossomed  into  celestial  flowers 
to  deck  the  freeman’s  brow. 

“Abhor  the  sword — stigmatize  the 
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sword  ? IS'o,  my  Lord,  for  in  the 
passes  of  the  Tyrol,  it  cut  to  pieces 
the  banner  of  the  Bavarian,  and,  through 
those  cragged  passes,  struck  a path  to 
fame  for  the  peasant  insurrectionist  of 
Inspruck ! 

Abhor  the  sword — stigmatize  the 
sword  ? No,  my  Lord,  for  at  its  blow 
a giant  nation  started  from  the  waters 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  by  its  redeeming 
magic,  and  in  the  quivering  of  its 
crimson  light,  the  crippled  Colony 
sprang  into  the  attitude  of  a proud  Ee- 
public — prosperous,  limitless,  and  in- 
vincible ! 

‘‘  Abhor  the  sword — stigmatize  the 
sword?  No,  my  Lord,  for  it  swept 
the  Dutch  marauders  out  of  the  fine  old 
towns  of  Belgium — scourged  them  back 
to  their  own  phlegmatic  swamps — and 
knocked  their  flag  and  sceptre,  their 
laws  and  bayonets  into  the  sluggish 
waters  of  the  Scheldt. 

“ My  Lord,  I learned  that  it  was  the 
right  of  a nation  to  govern  herself — 
not  in  this  Hall,  but  upon  the  ramparts 
of  Antwerp.  This,  the  first  article  of  a 
nation’s  creed,  I learned  upon  those 
ramparts,  where  freedom  was  justly  es- 
timated, and  the  possession  of  the  pre- 
cious gift  was  purchased  by  the  effu- 
sion of  generous  blood. 

“ My  Lord,  I honor  the  Belgians,  I 
admire  the  Belgians,  I love  the  Belgians 
for  their  enthusiasm,  their  courage, 
their  success,  and  I,  for  one,  will  not 
stigmatize,  for  I do  not  abhor  the  means 
by  which  they  obtained  a Citizen 
King,  a Chamber  of  Deputies.” 


EXTEACTS  FEOM  FATHEE 
BUEKE’S  LECTUEES. 


Early  English  Laws  in  Ireland. — 
In  the  year  1367,  Lionel,  Duke  of  Cla- 
rence, a third  Son  of  Edward  III.,  came 
to  Ireland,  held  a parliament  in  Kil- 
kenny, and  passed  certain  laws.  You 
will  scarcely  believe  what  I am  going 
to  tell  you.  Some  of  these  were  as  fol- 
lows : If  any  man  speaks  the  Irish 
language,  or  keeps  company  with  the 
Irish,  or  adopts,  Irish  customs,  his 
lands  shall  be  taken  from  him  and 
forfeited  to  the  Crown  of  England. 
If  an  Englishman  married  an  Lush 
woman,  what  do  you  think  was 


the  panalty  ? He  was  sentenced  to  be 
half  hanged  ; to  have  his  heart  cut  out 
before  he  was  dead,  and  to  have  his 
head  struck  off,  and  every  right  to  his 
land  passed  to  the  Crown  of  England. 
Thus  says  Sir  John  Davies,  it  is  evident 
that  the  constant  design  of  English 
legislation  in  Ireland  was  to  possess  the 
Irish  lands,  and  to  extirpate  and  exter- 
minate the  Irish  people. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Irish. — 
And  in  the  midst  of  all  this  persecution 
there  was  still  a reigning  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  English  Government ; it 
was  still  the  old  idea  of  rooting  out 
and  extirpating  the  Irish  from  their  own 
land,  to  which  was  added  the  element 
of  religious  discord  and  persecution.  It 
is  evident  that  this  was  still  in  the 
mind  of  the  English  people.  Elizabeth, 


who  Mr.  Froude  says,  “ never  dispos 


sessed  an  Irishman  of  an  acre  of  his  land,” 
Elizabeth,  during  the  terrible  war 
which  she  had  waged  in  the  latter  days 
of  her  reign  against  heroic  Hugh  O’Neil 
in  Ulster,  threw  out  such  hints  as  these 
“ The  more  slaughter  there  is  the  better 
it  will  be  for  my  English  subjects  ; the 
more  land  they  will  get.”  This  woman 


who,  Mr.  Froude  tells  us,  “Never  con- 


fiscated, and  would  never  listen  to  the 
idea  of  confiscation  of  property;”  this 
woman,  when  the  Geraldines  were  de- 
stroyed, took  the  whole  of  the  vast  es- 
tates of  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  and  gave' 
them  all  quietly  and  calmly  to  certain 
Englishmen  from  Lancashire,  Devon- 
shire, Somersetshire,  and  Cheshire ; 
and  in  the  face  of  these  truths,  recorded 
and  stamped  on  the  world’s  history,  I 
cannot  understand  how  any  man  can 
come  in  and  say  of  this  atrocious  wo- 
man, “ Whatever  she  did,  she  intended 
for  the  good  of  Ireland.”  The  annals  of 
my  own  order  record  that  there  were 
six  hundred  Dominican  Friars  in  Ireland 
in  her  time.  “ There  are  said  to  have 
been  but  four  Fathers  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Dominick  left  remaining  at  the 
time  of  Elizabeth’s  death,”  says  Mi’. 
McGee,  in  his  history  of  Ireland.  Five 
of  our  Bishops  received  at  bfer  hands 
the  crown  of  martyrdom  ; yet,  during 
the  half  century  of  blood  that  marks 


her  reign,  we  do  not  read  of  one  single 


apostate  among  the  bishpps,  and  but 
half-a-dozen  at  most  from  aU  the  orders 


of  the  clergy. 
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We  had  determined  to  publish  a series  of  brief  sketches  of  the  lives  of  distin- 
guished Irish  Canadians,  and,  in  fact,  had  already  prepared  for  this  issue  a biogra- 
phy of  an  eminent  statesman.  The  sudden  death  of  our  esteemed  fellow- 
countryman,  Bernard  Devlin,  Esq.,  Q.  C.,  has  caused  us  to  change  our  original  plan 
and  to  commence  the  series  with  the  following  synopsis  of  the  leading  events  of 
the  life  of  the  late  eminent  barrister,  for  which  we  are  in  a great  measure  in- 
debted to  the  pen  of  the  talented  Editor  of  the  Evening  Post,  J.  C.  Fleming,  Esq. 


B£R]KARD  RETUX,  Q.  C., 

Born,  15th  December,  1824 ; Died,  7th  February,  1880. 
Bequiescat  in  pace. 


The  late  Bernard  Devlin  was  born  in 
1824,  in  the  County  of  Eoscommon, 
where  his  father  was  a large  landed  pro- 
prietor, but,  on  account  of  circumstan- 
ces surrounding  most  of  the  Irish  gen- 
tlemen of  the  period,  had  lost  the  bulk 
of  his  property.  Previous  to  this  the 
subject  of  our  sketch  commenced  the 


study  of  medicine  under  the  tutelage  of 
his  uncle,  Dr.  Charles  Devlin,  of  Ballina, 
in  the  county  of  Mayo,  one  of  the  leading 
practitioners  of  the  West  of  Ireland,  at 
that  time.  He  afterwards  went  to  Dub- 
lin, to  complete  his  studies,  but  misfor- 
tune having  overtaken  his  father,  and 
the  latter  having  determined  to  emi- 
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grate  to  Canada  with  a portion  of  his 
family,  young  Bernard  resolved  to  share 
the  paternal  fortunes.  On  arriving  at 
Quebec  he  applied  to  the  Medical  Board 
there  for  admission  to  practice,  and  was 
warmly  supported  by  Dr.  Marsden,  a 
thorough  friend  of  his,  but  the  applica- 
tion was  refused,  in  consequence  of  Mr. 
Devlin  being  under  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Mr.  Devlin  then  devoted  himself 
to  the  press,  and  edited  a newspaper 
called  the  Freeman's  Journal  in  Quebec. 
Soon  afterwards  he  came  to  Montreal, 
where  he  established  another  journal, 
the  Shield]  his  last  newspaper  ven- 
ture was  the  publication  of  the  Montreal 
Weekly  Freeman  in  1853,  a journal 
of  considerable  influence.  Mr.  Devlin 
studied  law  in  the  ofiice  of  Mr.  Edward 
Cai’ter,  Q.  C.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  184^,  and  entered 
upon  a practice  which  at  once  became 
lucrative.  Shortly  after  his  admission 
to  the  Bar,  he  married  Miss  Ann  Eliza 
Hickey,  of  Brooklyn,  who  bore  him  sev- 
eral children.  This  estimable  lady  died 
in  1875,  leaving  behind  her  a large 
family.  For  about  seven  years  he  was 
a member  of  the  City  Council,  until  1871, 
when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  City 
Attorneys.  Mr.  Devlin,  during  his 
term  as  City  Councillor,  originated  the 
Mountain  Park  scheme  which  he  car- 
ried successfully  through. 

Early  in  1856,  Mr.  Devlin  organized 
an  Independent  Irish  Company  of 
Yolunteers  well  known  as  “ Ho  4,”  a 
body  which  did  the  highest  credit  not 
only  to  its  members  and  their  com- 
manding officer,  but  was  something  of 
which  the  Irish  people  of  Montreal  had 
every  reason  to  be  proud.  In  the  same 
year  he  was  appointed  a delegate  in  con- 
junction with  the  laj;e  Mr.  Clerk,  then 
Editor  of  the  True  Witness,  to  attend  the 
Catholic  Convention  which  met  in 
Buffalo. 

In  1866,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
first  Fenian  invasion,  Mr.  Devlin, 
then  Lieut.-Colonel  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  Eifles,  did  service  on  the  frontier 
and  was  highly  complimented  by  Lord 
Monck  the  then  Governor  General. — 
Some  time  after  this  trouble  was  over 
Mr.  Devlin  resigned  his  command.  On 
his  resignation  he  received  a very 
flattering  address  from  the  officers  of 
the  regiment,  together  with  a number 


of  other  mementoes,  which  he  prized, 
perhaps,  more  than  his  honors  gained 
at  the  Bar  and  in  the  Senate. 

In  1867,  when  party  feeling  ran  high 
and  a bitter  division  existed  among  his 
countrymen,  now  happily  healed,  he 
opposed  the  Honorable  Thomas  D)Arcy 
McGee  for  the  Western  Division  of 
Montreal,  and  after  an  exciting  contest 
was  beaten  by  a small  majority.  In 
1874,  he  contested  Montreal  Centre 
with  Mr.  M.  P.  Eyan  but  was  again 
defeated.  Mr.  Eyan  having  been  un- 
seated on  petition  Mr.  Devlin  was  re- 
turned, who,  in  turn,  was  unseated,  but 
finally  elected  by  acclamation.  At  the 
General  Elections  in  1878  Mr. Devlin  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  Eyan,  who  was  elected 
by  one  of  the  largest  majorities 
then  obtaining  on  account  of  the  Pro- 
tection wave  which  swept  the  great 
number  of  the  constituencies. 

Mr.  Devlin  was  President  of  St  Pa- 
trick’s Society,  off  and  on,  for  many 
years,  and  in  connection  with  the  office 
had  to  carry  out  duties  of  the  most  im- 
portant nature,  but  always  with  the 
success  and  judiciousness  for  which  he 
was  so  remarkable. 

Mr.  Devlin  was  confessedly  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  public  speakers  in 
Canada.  His  voice  possessed  that 
pleasing  silvery  sound,  and  the  flexibil- 
ity of  modulation,  which,  even  when 
uttering  platitudes,  is  listened  to  with 
such  great  pleasure.  But  platitudes 
Mr.  Devlin  seldom  dealt  in.  From  the 
time  he  rose  to  speak,  no  matter  on 
what  subject,  he  kept  the  attention  of 
the  audience  riveted  on  his  words.  His 
pathos  and  humoa*,  irony  and  sarcasm, 
though  of  the  good  natured  character 
which  scratch,  but  do  not  wound,  gave 
piquancy  and  interest  to  even  his  purely 
political  speeches.  In  Parliament  he 
was  listened  to  with  very  great  atten- 
tion, and  could  always  bring  the  mem- 
bers in  from  the  libraries  and  smoking- 
rooms.  The  fault  with  his  Parliamentary 
speeches  is  that  they  were  too  few,  if 
we  may  use  such  an  expression.  His 
speech  on  the,  representation  of  minori- 
ties was  particularly  admired  as  a mas- 
ter piece  of  eloquence  and  sound  reason- 
ing. It  was  remarked  that  Mr.  Devlin 
remained  silent  for  a long  time  after 
one  of  his  happy  efforts,  and  thus 
gained  a reputation  for  indolence  even 
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among  his  friends.  Those,  however, 

! who  were  best  acquainted  with  him 
‘ knew  the  secret  of  this  indolence  was  a 
shattered  constitution  resting  after 
a mental  effort  tl^t  exhausted  it.  There 
\ is  no  doubt  he  made  his  mark  as  a 
1 Canadian  politician,  hut  there  is  little 
doubt  that  had  he  entered  the  parlia- 
I mentary  era  early  in  life,  while  his 
J physical  constitution  was  in  a condi- 
tion to  sustain  his  intellectual  powers, 
he  would  have  obtained  a far  wider 
celebrity.  As  it  was,  the  party  to 
, which  he  rendered  such  staunch  service 
and  yielded  such  loyal  allegiance  did 
i not  treat  him  with  common  gratitude. 
To  that  party  he  devoted  his  talents 
while  in  the  possession  of  health  and 
I competence,  and  hence  it  was  clearly 
j their  duty,  when  his  constitution  was 
I wrecked  and  his  wealth  departed,  to 
I see  that  he  was  provided  for,  as  were 

[others  with  half  his  abilities  and  a 
tithe  of  his  usefulness.  But  perhaps 
parties,  like  republics,  are  ungrateful. 
The  deceased  gentleman  was  extremely 
popular  though  through  causes  arising 
out  of  the  many  bitter  political  contests 
in  which  it  was  his  good  and  bad  fortune 
to  he  engaged,  he  necessarily  made  a 
good  many  enemies,  enemies  however 
who  are  generous  enough  to  be  disarm- 
ed by  death,  and  who,  forgetting  poli- 
tics, will  remember  the  political  speaker, 
the  steadfast  friend,  the  loyal  Canadian 
and  the  ever  faithful  champion  of  Irish 
rights,  no  matter  where  or  by  whom 
assailed.  As  for  his  personal  friends, 
and  their  name  is  legion,  among  all 
creeds,  classes  and-  nationalities,  they 
almost  worshipped  him,  through  good 
and  evil  reports,  under  the  gloom  of  de- 
feat or  the  sunshine  of  victory.  While 
generally  neglectful  of  his  own  interests, 
Mr.  Devlin  never  forgot  those  of  his 
! friends,  and  many  of  them  are  to-day 
i enjoying  the  benefits  of  his  friendship. 
Before  throwing  himself  altogether  into 
• the  whirlpool  of  politics  his  fame  as  a 
' great  criminal  lawyer  brought  him 
such  large  fees  as  would,  if  he  had  not 
considered  money  as  so  much  dross, 
made  him  a princely  income  ; but,  as 
everybody  knows,  money  slipped 
tbrough  his  fingers  just  as  easily  as  it 
came,  and  he  died  a poor  man.  His 
' sad  death  took  place  at  Denver,  Colorado, 
where  b e bad  gone  in  the  vain  hope  of 


recruiting  his  shattered  health,  far  from 
the  scenes  of  his  busy  life,  far  from 
home  and  kindred.  The  feeling  in  the 
city  when  the  news  of  his  death  arrived 
was  of  grief  mingled  with  surprise,  for 
it  had  been  expected  for  a number  of 
years,  by  the  personal  friends  who 
viewed  with  sorrow  the  ravages  time 
was  making  in  a frame  never  of  the 
strongest.  How  that  he  is  gone  a genu- 
ine feeling  of  grief  takes  possession  of 
the  hearts  of  the  Irish  people  of  this 
city,  who  considered  him  one  of  their 
foremost  leaders,  and  we  can  sympa- 
thize with  and  exclaim  with  them  in 
their  sorrow,  peace  to  his  ashes,  may  his 
soul  find  a resting  place  in  Heaven,  far 
removed  from  the  toils,  the  miseries 
and  the  struggles  of  this  fleeting  life. 


VITIATED  TASTE  FOE  EEADIHC. 

On  Eagle’s  wings  immortal  scandals  fly, 

While  virtuous  actions  are  but  born  and 
die.” — Drydex. 

We  have  been  often  astonished  to  see 
how  desirous  people  aie  for  slander. 
You  will  find  twenty  delighted  at  a 
tirade  of  calumny  and  abuse,  for  one 
who  desires  to  have  a work  of-  charity 
and  truth.  Hay,  a hundred  will  purchase 
a publication  that  attacks  everybody, 
for  the  one  who  will  buy  a book  or  ma- 
gazine that  may  edify  all.  Such  is  the 
rage  for  Billingsgate,  that  he  who  writes 
most  against  public  decency  and  private 
morals,  is  sure  to  get  the  most  custom- 
ers ; whilst  the  moral  essayist,  whose 
delight  is  to  make  virtue  lovely  and 
piety  engaging,  will  have  many  to 
laugh  at  his  lessons,  or  to  despise  his 
wisdom.  With  what  velocity  does  the 
vehicle  of  slander  run  through  society? 
This  man  must  have  it  to  squander  away 
a few  dull  hours.  That  man  must  get  it 
that  he  may  learn  the  character  of  his 
neighbor,  whilst  he  is  utterly  unmindful 
of  his  own. 

There  is  a lust  in  man,  no  charm  can  tame. 

Of  loudly  publishing  his  neighbor’s 
shame.” 

Here  one  must  read  it  to  see  if  he  be 
attacked ; and  there  another  that  he  may 
know  whom  to  assail  with  vile  vitupera- 
tion. The  young  must  have  it  to  keep 
their  spirits  up,  and  the  old  cannot  be 
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without  it  lest  their  spirits  should  go 
down.  No  matter  how  foul  the  stab  is, 
or  how  base  the  literary  assassin  is  that 
gives  it,  innocence  must  fall  before  im- 
pudence, and  virtue  must  be  laughed  out 
of  society,  by  the  outcasts  of  the  world. 
Thus  whilst  works  of  merit,  of  talent, 
and  of  solid  instruction  are  condemned 
as  dry  and  uninteresting,  the  sheets  of 
lies,  columns  of  calumnies,  and  tomes  of 
incredible  and  dangerous  romance,  are 
deemed  “ pleasing  and  delightful.”  Why 
reward  those  who  prostitute  their  tal- 
ents to  the  vilest  purposes,  whilst  we 
give  no  encouragement  to  those  who 
use  all  that  heaven  has  given  them  to 
make  us  better  Christians  and  better 
men  ? Why  aid  the  chartered  libertine, 
who  makes  the  “ liberty  of  the  press” 
subservient  to  his  base  mind  or  disorder- 
ed intellect,  and  give  no  assistance  to 
the  man  who  desires  to  extend  the  em- 
pire of  morality  and  virtue  ? Why  pre- 
fer violence,  disorder,  and  brazen  black- 
guardism to  peace,  order,  and  public 
decency  ? Why  support  the  weekly  ad- 
vocate of  drunken  revelry  and  the 
monthly  gazette  of  obscenity,  and  give 
no  aid  to  the  works  which  will  make 
bad  men  good,  and  good  men  better  ? 
What  more  atrocious  than  to  destroy  the 
sanctity  of  private  life,  and  to  sever 
what,  perhaps,  can  never  be  restored — 
connubial  love  and  domestic  harmony  ? 
What  more  demoniacal  than  to  assail 
what  should  be  dearest  to  man — female 
virtue,  lovely  chastity,  and  heaven  born 
■ modesty  ? What  more  infamous,  than 
to  circulate  the  reservoir  of  filth  and  un- 
cleanness— to  make  others  drink  the 
cup  of  literary  poison,  and  to  extend 
among  the  young  and  innocent,  a know- 
ledge of  everything  vile  in  nature  and 
wicked  in  society  ? Why  bring  a tear 
to  the  eye  of  virtue,  a blush  on  the  cheek 
of  modesty,  a stain  on  youth  or  a dis- 
grace on  old  age  ? Why  shoot  the  im- 
poisonod  arrow  at  female  purity,  or 
glory  in  masculine  delinquency  ? Let 
the  guardians  of  morals,  the  pastors  of 
souls,  the  heads  of  families,  the  friends 
of  order,  and  the  lovers  of  good  taste, 
sound  sense  and  solid  virtue,  banish 
such  literary  receptacles  of  infamy  far 
from  the  people,  and  let  them  substitute 
what  will  improve  their  judgment,  refine 
their  taste,  correct  their  morals  and 
purify  their  heart. 


ANECDOTES  OF  SWIFT. 


The  First  Meeting  of  Dean  Swift 
AND  HIS  Man. — Dr.  Jonathan  Swift  was 
born  in  Hoey’s  Court,  off  the  Castle 
Steps,  A.  D.  1667,  and  died  in  the  Dean- 
ery House,  Kevin  street,  19th  October, 
1745,  his  latter  years  being  spent  in  a 
state  of  imbecility.  Whether  from  mo- 
tives of  patriotism  or  dislike  to  the  Min- 
istry, he  sturdily  contended  for  public 
measures  conducive  to  the  advancement 
of  the  trade  and  general  well-being  of 
the  country.  He  even  rendered  himself 
obnoxious  to  legal  punishment  by  his 
plain-speaking  and  fault-finding  with 
things  as  they  were.  In  consequence 
his  memory  is  held  in  great  veneration 
by  the  middle  and  lower  classes  in  Ire- 
land, who  have  long  fathered  on  him 
sundry  witty  sayings  and  excentric  ac- 
tions, the  rightful  property  of  wits  and 
eccentrics  both  before  and  after  his  day. 

In  popular  tradition  his  servant  man 
gets  greater  credit  for  wit  and  clever- 
ness than  he  himself.  This  was  the  way 
in  which  they  first  became  acquainted.* 

As  the  Dean  was  one  day  riding  along 
the  road,  he  saw  an  intelligent  but  badly 
clad  boy  minding  a brood  of  young  pigs 
and  their  dam.  ‘‘  Who  owns  that  fine 
family  of  young  pigs?”  said  the  Dean. 
“Their  mother  does,”  answered  the 
youth.  “ Oh  ho !”  said  the  Dean  to 
himself,  “ here’s  a smart  fellow.  And  , 
who  is  your  own  father,  my  lad  ?”  “If 
your  Eeverence  will  only  mind  the 
boneens,  here’s  the  switch.  I’ll  go  in  and 
ax  my  mother.”  Away  went  the  Dean 
without  exchanging  another  word. 

Dean  Swift  gives  a Lesson  in  Po- 
liteness AND  GETS  HIS  Eeward. — Some 
days  after,  the  Dean  was  in  his  study 
reading,  when  the  door  was  suddenly 
opened,  and  the  same  young  fellow  came 
in,  dragging  a fine  salmon  by  the  gills, 
and  without  saying  “by your  leave,”  or 
“ with  your  leave,”  he  walks  over,  and 
flops  it  across  the  Dean’s  knees,  and  , 
says,  “ There’s  a fine  salmon  my  father  j 
sent  you.”  “ Oh,  I’m  very  much  oblig-  | 
ed,  I’m  sure  ; but  I’d  be  more  obliged  if  j 
you  had  just  shown  better  manners.”  j 
“ Well,  I wish  I knew  how.”  “ Sit  down  I 


* The  four  narratives  next  ensuing  are 
given  in  the  idiom  in  which  the  writer  first 
heard  them. 
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here,  and  I’ll  show  you  how  to  behave.” 
He  took  the  fish  in  his  hand,  and  went 
outside,  and  shut  the  door.  Then  he 
tapped,  and  heard  the  young  fellow  cry 
out,  with  a loud  voice,  “ Come  in and 
what  should  he  see  but  the  young  mon- 
key with  his  own  spectacles  on  his  nose, 
and  he  pretending  to  read  a book.  “ Oh, 
the  young  vagabond  !”  says  the  Dean, 
but  he  did’nt  let  on.  ‘^Please  your  Eev- 
erence,”  says  he,  with  a bow,  “ my  fath- 
er will  be  much  obliged  by  your  accep- 
tance of  this  salmon,  which  he  has  just 
taken.”  “ Your  father  is  a respectable 
man,”  says  the  urchin,  taking  off  the 
spectacles,  “ and  I’m  sure  you’re  a good 
boy  ; here’s  half-a-crown  for  you.  Take 
the  fish  down  to  the  kitchen,  and  tell 
the  cook  she’s  to  give  you  your  dinner.” 
He  then  sprung  up,  and  took  a pull  at 
his  hair,  and  relieved  the  Dean  of  the 
fish.  You  may  be  sure  the  master  laugh- 
ed on  the  wrong  side  of  his  mouth. 

Dean  Swift  and  his  Man  at  their 
Devotions. — As  tricky  as  the  young 
fellow  was,  the  Dean  found  he  was  hon- 
est and  dependable;  so  he  took  him  into 
his  service.  Once,  when  they  were  set- 
ting out  on  a journey,  the  Dean  saw 
that  his  boots  were  not  polished,  and  he 
spoke  of  it.  “ Oh  !”  says  the  servant, 
“what  ’ud  be  the  use  of  polishing? 
They  would  be  as  spattered  as  ever  be- 
fore night.”  “Oh,  very  well.  They 
were  after  riding  seven  or  eight  miles, 
and  were  passing  a house  of  entertain- 
ment. “ Master,”  says  the  boy,  “ don’t 
you  think  it  time  to  get  breakfast  ?” 
“ Ach,  what  use  would  it  be?  We’d  be 
as  hungry  as  ever  before  sunset.”  There 
the  boy  was  circumvented  any  way. 
He  said  nothing ; but  kept  riding  after 
his  master,  dismal  enough.  The  Dean, 
to  vex  him  the  more,  took  out  a book, 
and  began  to  read,  jogging  on  easy.  By 
and-by  a gentleman  met  them.  He 
touched  his  hat  to  the  Dean,  and  when 
he  came  near  the  boy,  asked  him  the 
nan#  of  the  clergyman.  “ Musha,  an’ 
* don’t  you  know,  sir,  that  is  the  great 
Dane  Swift?  Did  you  never  see  him 
before  ?”  “ Ho,  indeed ; but  I often  hear 
tell  of  him.  And,  pray,  where  are  you 
going?”  “ To  heaven  straight.”  “Well, 
I think  you’re  astray.”  “Hot  a bit  as- 
tray or  mistaken,  sir.  My  master’s 
praying,  and  I’m  fasting.”  The  boy 


did’nt  speak  so  low  but  that  the  Dean 
might  hear  him.  He  did  hear  him  ; and 
the  next  inn  they  passed,  he  ordered  a 
good  breakfast  for  both. 

True  to  the  Death. — The  Dean, 
out  of  his  love  to  Ireland,  wrote  some 
bitter  things  again’  Government,  so  bit- 
ter, indeed,  that  he  could  be  tried  for 
his  life  for  them.  But  no  one  was  in 
the  secret  but  his  man,  who  used  to  car- 
ry the  writing  to  the  printer.  The  ser- 
vant was  pretty  sober,  but  once  he 
came  home  drunk  in  the  evening,  and 
next  morning  the  Dean  gave  him  the 
walking  paper.  “Ah,  masther  honey,” 
says  he,  “ dont  send  me  away.  I may 
fall  into  great  misery,  and  the  divil 
tempt  me  to  inform  on  you.”  “ I’ll  run 
that  risk,”  said  the  Dean ; “ away  with 
you.”  The  Dean  was  as  proud  as  Luci- 
fer in  some  things.  A couple  of  months 
after,  the  poor  fellow  crossed  him  as  he 
was  going  out,  and  he  all  in  rags,  and 
famine  in  every  line  of  his  poor  face. 
He  asked  for  parden,  or  anyhow  for 
something  to  keep  body  and  soul  togeth- 
er ; but  not  a farthing  would  he  give 
him.  Well,  what  will  you  have  of  it? 
The  poor  creature  held  the  secret, 
though  he  was  ready  to  perish,  and 
might  get  a big  reward  for  informing. 
Still  his  master  didn’t  lose  sight  of  him 
and  when  the  Sanger  was  all  past,  he 
took  him  back,  and  never  parted  with 
him  again.  When  he  died,  his  master 
got  him  buried  next  the  wall  in  St.  Pat- 
rick’s church,  giving  directions  for  his 
own  body  to  be  laid  just  outside.  (There 
is  a germ  of  truth  in  this  tradition.) 

The  Dean’s  Death. — There  was  for- 
merly a pretty  general  belief  that  the 
last  years  of  Dean  Swift’s  life  were  spent 
in  the  asylum  founded  by  himself  off  Bow 
Lane,  W.  Such,  however,  was  nor  the 
case.  During  these  years  he  was  tender- 
ly cared  foi  in  the  Deanery  House,  off 
Kevin  street.  Heither  theory  was  com- 
fortable enough  for  the  audiences  round 
country  hearths  on  winter  nights.  These 
were  the  circumstances  preceding  his 
departure  as  known  to  them : 

A minister  visited  him  on  his  death- 
bed, to  pray  with  him,  and  give  him 
the  rites  of  his  Church,  if  Protestans 
have  any.  When  the  ceremony  was 
over,  he  asked  him  if  he  was  in  peace 
with  all  mankind.  He  said  he  was,  ex- 
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cept  Father  So  and  So,  of  Dirty  Lane 
(Bridge  Foot  street,)  Chapel.  “ He  done 
such  things  to  me,”  said  he,  “ that  he 
cannot  forgive  him.”  “ Oh  be  this 
and  be  that!”  says  the  minister  ; 
“ that  won’t  do.  You  must  forgive  every 
one  from  the  bottom  of  y©ur  heart,  or 
the  face  of  God  you’ll  never  see.”  “Well 
now,  that’s  a hard  case ; but  anything 
is  better  nor  to  be  shut  out  of  heaven . May 
be  if  he  was  sent  for,  and  we  were  speak- 
ing face  to  lace,  I might  make  up  my 
mind  to  pardon  him.”  The  priest  was 
sent  for,  and  the  minister  stayed  outside 
to  give  himself  and  the  Dean  time 
enough  to  be  reconciled.  They  took  a 
long  time  to  it,  and  at  last  the  clergy- 
man pushed  in  the  door  ; and  what  did 
he  find  the  priest  at,  but  anointing  the 
dying  man.  “ Oh,  you  imposter  !”  says 
he,  shaking  his  fist  at  the  Dean,  “ if 
ever  you  rise  out  of  that  bed.  I’ll  have 
your  gown  stripped  off  your  back.”  “ In- 
deed,” says  the  poor  Dean,  “ if  ever  I 
recover.  I’ll  have  you  prosecuted  for 
bringing  in  a popish  priest  to  a patient 
not  over  strong  in  his  mind.” 

This  closes  the  mere  traditional  stock 
of  anecdotes  connected  with  the  memory 
of  Dr.  Jonathan  Swift. 


LITEEAEY  MISJIELLANY. 


James  IV.  of  Scotland.— The  question 
still  remains  unsolved,  whether  the 
mortal  remains,  which  passed  through 
such  alternations  of  honor  and  dishonor, 
were  or  were  not  those  of  James  lY. 
of  Scotland  who  was  supposed  to  have 
perished  in  the  fatal  field  of  Flodden. 
The  absence  of  the  iron  penance  chain, 
which  the  king  invariably  wore  raised 
doubts  as  to  t&  identity  of  the  corpse. 
These  were  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that 
a strong  likeness  subsisted  between  the 
King  and  Lord  Elphinstone,  a noble- 
man who  fought  and  fell  near  his  royal 
master:  added  to  which  it  became 
known  that  on  the  day  of  battle  the 
king  had  attired  many  of  his  nobility  in 
royal  armor ; in  order  to  encourage  his 
troops  and  confound  the  enemy  by  the 
semblance  of  his  presence.  On  these 
grounds,  the  opinion  prevailed  that 
Lord  Elphinstone’s  body  had  been  mis- 
taken for  that  of  the  king  ; and  many 
of  the  common  people  consoled  them- 


selves with  the  hope  that  their  beloved 
Monarch  had  left  them  only  to  perform 
his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land, 
whence  he  would  shortly  return.  But 
after  circumstances  led  to  a strong 
suspicion  that  the  King  fell  a 
victim  to  private  treachery.  In  the 
heat  ot  the  conflict,  he  had  observed 
the  troops  of  Lord  Home  keep  aloof ; 
and,  riding  up  to  that  Nobleman, 
used  both  reproaches  and  threatnings 
in  urging  him  to  do  his  duty.  It  was 
darkly  surmised  that  Lord  Home  took 
care  to  prevent  his  indignant  sovereign 
from  having  the  power  to  execute  his 
threats  ; he  is  said  to  have  conveyed  the 
King  to  his  own  Castle,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  put  to  death  by  several  of  his 
own  servants,  one  of  whom  afterwards 
hinted  that  “ he  had  assisted  to  teach  a 
Scottish  King  that  he  was  mortal 
and  another  offered  to  the  Eegont 
Albany,  on  condition  of  a free  pardon, 
to  show  him  the  King’s  body,  with  its 
belt  of  Iron.  The  offer  was  unfortunate- 
ly refused.  The  rumors  are  reported, 
with  more  or  less  credence,  by  the  his- 
torians of  the  period ; they  received  an 
unexpected  and  startling  confirmation 
within  the  last  half  century.  During 
the  course  of  alterations  in  Home 
Castle,  some  excavations  in  the  moat 
around  its  walls  brought  to  light  a 
skeleton,  wrapped  in  an  oxhide  and  bear- 
ing round  the  waist  a chain.  This  im- 
portant fact,  which  has  not  yet  taken  its 
place  in  Scottish  history,  while  it  seems 
to  leave  little  doubt  that  James  the  IV. 
lost  his  throne  as  he  had  won  it — by 
treachery,  may  induce  some  of  the 
readers  of  the  Harp,  to  search  into,  and 
offer  a more  trustworthy  or  at  least  a 
more  plausible  account  of  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  Scottish  Monarch,  James  lY. 

Any  reader  of  the  Harp  satisfying 
the  inquirer  on  this  point,  will  be  pre- 
sented with  a good  and  useful  volume 
for  his  researches. 

Address  Ed.,  Literary  Miscellany, 
Harp  Office.  % 

- - ■„  ( 

He  that  can  only  rule  the  storm,  must 
yield  to  Hina  who  can  both  raise  and 
rule  it. 


God  has  made  neither  nobles,  nor 
masters,  nor  slaves,  nor  kings,  nor  sub- 
jects ; he  has  made  all  equal. 
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GEMS  OF  GENIUS ; OE,  WOEDS  OF 
THE  WISE. 


CHRISTIANITY. 

As  Christianity  is  the  most  perfect 
kind  of  knowledge,  it  must  essentially 
produce  the  most  perfect  kind  of  happi- 
ness. It  is  the  golden,  everlasting 
chain,  let  down  from  heaven  to  earth ; 
the  ladder  that  appeared  to  the  patriarch 
in  his  dream,  when  he  beheld  Jehovah 
at  its  top,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascend- 
ing and  descending  with  messages  of 
grace  to  mankind. 

THE  PASSIONg. 

In  sailing  over  the  sea  of  life,  the 
passions  are  the  gales  that  swell  the 
canvass  of  the  mental  bark,  they  ob- 
struct or  accelerate  its  course ; and  ren- 
der the  voyage  favorable  or  full  of 
danger,  in  proportion  as  they  blow 
steadily  from  a proper  point,  or  adverse 
and  tempestuous.  Like  the  wind  itself, 
they  are  an  engine  of  high  importance 
and  mighty  power.  Without  them  we 
cannot  proceed  ; but  with  them  we  may 
be  shipwrecked  and  lost.  Eeined  in, 
therefore,  and  attempered,  they  consti- 
tute our  happiness ; but  let  loose  and 
at  random,  they  distract  and  ruin  us. 

How  few,  beneath  the  auspicious  planets 
born. 

With  swelling  sails  make  good  the  prom- 
ised port. 

With  all  their  wishesUreighted. 

Perhaps  the  oldest,  simplest,  and  most 
i universal  passion  that  stirs  the  mind  of 
1 man,  is — ^Lesire.  So  universal  is  it, 
that  I may  confidently  ask,  where  is  the 
created  being  without  it  ? And  Hryden 
is  fully  within  the  mark  in  attesting, 
that  desire’s  the  vast  extent  of  human 
j mind. 

All  the  passions  have  their  use  ; they 
all  contribute  to  the  general  good  of 
mankind  ; — and  it  is  the  abuse  of  them, 

, the  allowing  of  them  to  run  wild  and 
‘ unpruned  in  their  career,  and  not  the 
existence  of  any  of  them,  that  is  to  be 
: lamented.  While  there  are  things  that 
i ought  to  be  hated,  and  deeds  that  ought 
to  be  bewailed,  aversion,  and  grief  are 
as  necessary  to  the  mind  as  desire  and 
joy.  It  is  the  duty  ©f  the  judgment  to 
direct  and  to  moderate  them  ; to  disci- 
pline them  into  obedience,  and  attune 


them  to  harmony.  The  great  object  of 
moral  education  is  to  call  forth,  instruct, 
and  fortify  the  judgment  upon  this  im- 
portant science ; to  let  it  feel  its  own 
power,  and  accustom  it  to  wield  the 
sceptre  intrusted  to  it  with  dexterity 
and  steadiness.  Where  this  is  accom- 
plished, the  violent  passions  can  never 
show  themselves — they  can  have  no  real 
existence  ; for  we  have  already  produced 
evidence  that  they  are  nothing  more 
than  the  simple  atfections,  discordantly 
associated,  or  raised  to  an  improper 
pitch.  Where  this  is  accomplished,  the 
sea  of  life  will,  for  the  most  part  be 
tranquil  and  sober;  not  from  inditfer- 
ence,  or  the  want  of  active  powers,  but 
from  their  nice  balance  and  concord  ; 
and  if,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  voyage, 
the  breeze  should  be  fresh,  it  will  be 
still  friendly,  and  quicken  our  course  to 
the  desired  haven.  Finally,  wherever 
this  is  accomplished,  man  appears  in 
his  true  dignity — he  has  achieved  the 
great  point  for  which  he  was  created, 
and  visions  of  unfading  glory  swell  be- 
fore him,  as  the  forthcoming  reward  of 
his  present  triumph. 

All  violent  passions  are  evil,  or  in 
other  words,  produce,  or  tend  to  pro- 
duce unhappiness  : for  evil  and  unhap- 
piness are  only  commutable  terms. 

Happiness  is  a state  of  discipline ; and 
is  only  to  be  found,  in  any  considerable 
degree  of  purity  and  permanency 
(without  which  qualities  it  is  unworthy 
of  the  name),  in  a regulated  and  har- 
monious mind ; where  reason  is  the 
charioteer,  and  reins,  and  guides,  and 
moderates  the  mental  coursers  in  the 
great  journey  of  life,  with  a firm  and 
masterly  hand. 

Know  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to 
know) 

Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below. 


The  Harp  that  once  through  Tara’s 
Hall. — In  1^92  there  was  a meeting  at 
Belfast  of  the  last  of  the  old  c ass  of 
Irish  harpers,  and  out  of  this  meeting 
grew  the  Irish  Harp  Society,  which  is 
still  is  existence.  This  society  has  a 
collection  of  about  one  hundred  and  fif- 
ty ancient  and  mediaeval  airs — dirges 
and  solemn  tunes  in  the  style  of  Os- 
sian’s  Lament,  and  livelier  melodies, 
hornpipes  and  songs — all  handed  down 
orally  from  generation  to  generation. 
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Turlough  O’Oarolan,  the  last  and  great- 
est of  the  Irish  harpers,  blind  from  in- 
fancy, died  so  recently  as  1738.  It  was 
his  skill  with  the  harp  and  his  musical 
and  poetical  genius  which  did  most  to 
soften  and  subdue  to  sweetness  the 
plaintive  and  exquisite  Irish  melodies, 
as  we  know  them  at  the  present  day. 
Yet  he  was  a true  son  of  the  Irish  bard, 
and  the  harp  which  he  played  upon  was 
a counterpart  of  the  harp  of  King  Brian 
Boru,  which  may  still  be  seen  in  the 
museum  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Brian’s  harp,  black  with  age,  worm-eat- 
en, but  richly  ornamented  with  silver, 
is  about  four  feet  high  and  without  ped- 
als, made  in  fact  to  be  slung  on  the 
back.  When  Brian  was  slain  at  Clen- 
tarf,  in  A.  D.  1014,  his  son  Teague  took 
the  harp  to  Eome  and  presented  it  to 
the  Pope.  One  of  his  successoi-s  gave  it 
to  Henry  YIII  of  England,  “ Defender 
of  the  Faith.”  Henry  presented  it  to 
the  first  Earl  of  Clanricarde,  in  whose 
family  it  remained  until  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when,  after 
passing  through  several  hands,  it  finally 
became  the  property  of  the  college  in 
1776. — KunkeVs  Musical  Review  St. 
Louis. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


THE  WONDERS  OF  ASTRONOMY. 
CHAPTEE  II. 

MAIN  SUPPORT  OF  LEVERRIER’s 
DISCOVERT. 

When  Leverrier  was  working  at  his 
great  discovery  he  did  not  strike  out  a 
new  path  in  science,  he  was  supported 
by  a great  law  of  nature,  the  base  of 
all  astronomical  knowledge.  It  is  the 
law  of  gravitation,  discovered  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  a fair 
knowledge  of  the  theory  of  light,  will 
now  easily  comprehend,  what  we  are 
going  to  say  about  the  force  of  gravit}^. 

Every  heavenly  body  is  endowed  with 
the  power  of  attraction ; that  is,  it  at- 
tracts every  other  body  in  the  same 
manner  that  a magnet  attracts  iron.  If 
the  celestial  bodies,  or  to  speak  only  of 
one  class,  if  all  the  planets  were  at  rest 


that  is,  without  motion,  they  would,  on 
account  of  the  great  attractive  power  of 
the  sun,  rapidly  approach  it,  and  finally 
unite  with  it  in  form  and  body. 

That  this  does  not  take  place,  may  be 
ascribed  solely  to  the  fact  that  all  plan- 
ets have  their  own  motion.  This  motion 
combined  with  the  attractive  force  of 
the  sun,  causes  them  to  move  in  circles 
around  it. 

This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing: Suppose  a strong  magnet  to  lie  in  the 
centre  of  a table.  Now,  suppose  some 
one  to  place  an  iron  ball  on  the  table  ; 
then  will  this  ball  run  straightway 
towards  the  magnet.  But  if  some  one 
were  to  roll  the  ball  so  that  it  would 
pass  the  magnet,  it  would  at  first  run  in 
a straigh  t line,  but  the  magnet  attract- 
ing it  at  every  moment  of  time,  the  ball 
would  be  compelled  to  deviate  from  its 
straight  course  and  would  begin  to  cir- 
culate round  the  magnet. 

We  see  that  this  circular  motion 
round  the  magnet  springs  from  two 
forces : first  from  the  hand  that  starts 
the  ball  in  a straight  line ; and  secondly, 
from  the  attraction  of  the  magnet, 
which  at  every  moment  draws  the  ball 
towards  itself. 

Newton,  the  greatest  Natural  philoso- 
pher of  all  times,  who  lived  in  England 
two  hundred  years  ago,  proved,  that  all 
the  orbits  round  the  sun,  as  described  by 
the  planets,  are  caused  by  two  such 
forces  by  the  motion  of  the  planets  pecu- 
liar to  themselves,  which,  if  not  interfer- 
ed with,  would  make  them  fly  through 
space  in  a straight  line  ; and  by  the 
attractive  force  of  the  sun,  which  is 
continually  disturbing  that  straight 
course,  thus  forcing  the  planets  to  move 
in  circles  around  him. 

But  Newton  has  discovered  more 
than  this.  He  succeeded  in  proving 
that,  knowing  the  time  of  a planet’s  re- 
volution round  the  sun,  we  can  deter- 
mine precisely  with  what  force  the 
attractive  power  of  the  sun  affects  it. 
For  if  the  sun’s  attractive  power  is 
strong,  the  planet  will  revolve  very 
quickly  ; if  weak,  it  will  move  more 
slowly. 

W ere  the  sun,  for  example,  all  of  a 
sudden  to  lose  a portion  of  his  attractive 
force,  the  consequence  would  be  that 
the  earth  would  revolve  around  him 
more  slowly.  Our  year,  which  now 
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has  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days, 
would  then  have  a much  greater  num- 
ber of  days. 

Newton  has  also  shewn — and  this  is 
for  us  the  main  thing — that  the  attrac- 
tive force  of  the  sun  is  strong  in  his 
close  proximity,  but  that  it  diminishes 
as  the  distance  from  him  increases. 

In  other  words,  the  remoter  planets 
are  attracted  by  the  sun  with  less  force 
than  those  nearer  to  him  : the  attract- 
ive force  decreases  with  the  distance  in 
the  same  proportion  as  light,  which,  we 
saw  a little  while  ago,  decreases  in  in- 
tensity as  the  square  of  the  distance 
increases.  This  moans,  that  a planet  at 
a distance  from  the  sun  as  great  as  that 
of  the  earth,  is  attracted  with  only  one- 
fourth  the  force  ; one  that  is  three  times 
the  distance,  with  one-ninth  of  the  force, 
etc. 

This  great  law  pervades  all  nature. 
It  is  the  basis  of  the  science  of  astro- 
nomy, and  was  the  main  support  of 
Leverrier’s  discovery. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  OUR  YOUNG  READERS. 

1.  What  took  place  at  the  diet  of 
Worms  ? 

2.  What  do  you  understand  by  the 
Holy  League  of  Rome  ? 

3.  When  was  England  reunited  to 
the  See  of  Rome,  and  by  whom,  and  by 
what  means  was  this  effected  ? 

4.  In  what  year  did  the  Council  of 
Trent  close  its  sittings  ? who  were  the 
Royal  personages  in  Europe  at  the  time  ? 
and  how  many  prelates  were  present  at 
the  close  ? and  what  were  the  principal 
objects  of  the  Council  ? 

5.  What  are  the  several  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, and  their  characteristics  ? 

6.  Give  the  estimated  income  of  the 
Law  Established  Church  in  England  ? 

7.  Explain  the  following  chemical 
terms, — caloric,  carburet,  caustic,  cauk ; 

8.  What  is  alcohol  ? 

9.  What  means  the  “ Nags  Head  Con- 
secration ?” 

10.  W'hen  and  where  was  printing  in- 
vented ? 

11.  When  and  where  was  the  first  Bible 
printed  ? 

12.  Did  the  Irish  Catholics  retaliate 
upon  their  former  persecutors  in  the 
reign  of  Mary  when  restored  to  ascen- 
dency ? 


13.  Give  the  history  of  newspaper 
printing  ? 

14.  State  the  advantages  of  the  steam- 
press  ? 

This  series  of  questions  will  be  con- 
tinued fuom  month  to  month  during  the 
year  and  the  person  solving  the  great- 
est number  will  at  the  end  of  the  year 
receive  a valuable  book. 


SCOWLING. 

Don’t  scowl,  it  spoils  faces.  Before  you 
know  it  your  forehead  will  resemble  a 
small  railroad  map.  There  is  a grand 
trunk  line  now  from  your  cow  lick  to 
the  bridge  of  your  nose,  intersected  by 
parallel  lines  running  east  and  west, 
with  curves  arching  your  eyebrows ; 
and  oh  ! how  much  older  you  look  for  it 
Scowling  is  a habit  that  is  stealing  upon 
us  unawares.  We  frown  when  the  light 
is  too  strong  and  when  it  is  too  weak. 
We  tie  our  brows  into  a knot  when  we 
are  thinking,  and  knit  them  even  more 
tightly  when  we  cannot  think. 

There  is  no  denying  there  are  plenty 
of  things  to  scowl  about.  The  baby  in 
the  cradle  scowls  when  something  fails 
to  suit — “ Constitution  scowls,”  we  say. 
The  little  toddler  who  likes  sugar  on  his 
bread  and  butter  tells  his  trouble  in  the 
same  way  when  you  leave  the  sugar  off’. 
“Cross”  we  say  about  the  children,  and 
“ worried  to  death  ” about  the  grown 
folks,  and  as  for  ourselves  we  can’t  help 
it.  But  we  must.  It’s  reflex  influence 
makes  others  unhappy ; for  face  answer- 
eth  unto  face  in  life  as  well  as  in  water. 
It  belies  our  religion.  We  should  pos- 
sess our  souls  in  such  peace  that  it  will 
reflect  itself  in  placid  countenances.  If 
your  forehead  is  rigid  with  wrinkles  be- 
fore forty  what  will  it  be  at  seventy  ? 

There  is  one  consoling  thought  about 
these  marks  of  time  and  trouble — the: 
death  angel  always  erases  them.  Even 
the  extremely  aged,  in  death,  often  wear- 
a smooth  and  peaceful  brow,  thus  leav- 
ing our  last  memories  of  them  calm  and 
tranquil.  But  our  business  is  with  life. 
Scowling  is  a kind  of  silent  scolding.  It 
shows  that  our  souls  need  sweetening. 
For  pity’s  sake  let  us  take  a sad  iron  or 
a glad  iron,  or  a smoothing  tool  of  some 
sort,  and  straighten  those  creases  out  of 
our  faces  before  they  become  indelibly 
graven  upon  our  visage. 
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YOUTH  AND  AGE. 

Youth  is  strong,  and  age  is  weak; 
youth  healthy,  and  age  full  of  bodily 
infirmities.  If  the  gross  amount  of 
health  could  be  weighed  and  measured, 
yes,  youth  would  undoubtedly  have  the 
best  of  it  all  round.  But,  taking  pa- 
tience and  the  power  of  bearing  as  mo- 
difying influences,  there  is  something 
to  be  said  of  age  even  here.  Age  knows 
its  lesson  of  suffering  by  heart,  and  bears 
cheerfully  what  it  cannot  avoid,  and  of 
which  it  foresees  the  end  and  extent ; 
youth  kicks  against  the  pricks,  and 
does  itself  increased  damage  by  its  im- 
patience. To  its  inexperience  every 
trivial  ache  is  exaggerated  into  anguish 
— every  passing  indisposition,  not  last- 
ing the  twelve  hours,  into  an  illness  of 
grave  moment  and  never  coming  to  an 
end.  Age  has  a fit  of  the  gout,  and 
youth  has  a headache  or  a ‘‘growing 
pain;”  but  age  suffers  less,  because  it  is 
atient  and  self-controlled,  while  youth 
ecomes  hysterical  and  frightened,  and 
makes  itself  worse  by  its  own  self-pity 
and  impatience.  Stop  grief.  Age 
knows  that  man  is  born  to  sorrow  as 
the  sparks  fly  upward,  and  accepts  its 
trials  as  it  accepts  wet  days  and  gloomy 
seasons , but  youth,  strong  in  its  in- 
stincts and  with  large  vitality,  believes 
in  its  own  immunity  from  the  general 
law,  and,  when  it  falls  under  the  harrow 
of  fate  with  the  rest,  gets  additional 
scratches  by  its  angry  despair  at  being 
there  at  all.  Age  has  learnt  to  take 
things  quietly  and  in  that  quietness  has 
robbed  them  of  their  sting  ; but  youth, 
which  accepts  nothing  patiently  that  it 
does  not  like,  has  to  be  chastized  with 
scorpions  till  it  has  learnt  to  bear  with 
resignation.  Is  it  nothing  to  have 
learnt  that  lesson  as  well  as  the  others  ? 
Life  has  none  so  difficult,  and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  difficulty  overcome  is  the  re- 
lief of  the  achievement. 


LITEEATUEE. 


The  Life  of  Our  Lord  and  His  Blessed 
Mother.  New  York:  Benziger  Brothers. 

Parts  23,  24,  25  and  26  have  been  re- 
ceived and  we  would  again  call  the  at- 
tention of  our  readers  to  this  invaluable 
work  and  recommend  them  to  subscribe 
for  it.  Only  25  cents  per  number. 


The  Catholic  Fireside. — This  is  the 
name  of  anew  Catholic  Monthly,  devoted 
to  pure  literature  and  useful  family  in- 
formation. It  is  a handsome  magazine 
of  forty  pages,  filled  with  light  and  at- 
tractive reading  of  the  right  kind.  As 
the  mission  of  the  Magazine  is  to 
instruct,  edify  and  amuse  the  Catholic 
Family,  we  strongly  recommend  it  to 
every  Catholic  household  in  the  land. 
We  are  of  opinion,  that  if  the  young 
people  read  but  one  number  of  The 
Catholic  Fireside,  the  parents  will 
have  the  gratification  of  learning  that 
the  dime  novels  and  literature  of  that 
class,  will  quickly  disappear  from  the 
home  circle.  We  wish  our  contem- 
porary a long  and  prosperous  career- 

Terms : one  dollar  a year ; single 
numbers  10  cents. 

Address  The  Catholic  Fireside 
Publishing  Company,  Post  Office  Box 
3806,  Mew  York  City. 


A Paper  for  Boys  and  Girls. — 
There  has  just  been  started  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  a weekly  paper  for  Catholic 
children.  It  is  called  The  Chimes.  It 
has  four  pages  of  stories,  poems,  puzzles, 
parlor  magic,  legends,  anecdotes  of  dis- 
tinguished persons,  and  interesting  mis- 
cellany. Its  price  is  only  two  cents  a 
copy  or  one  dollar  a year.  Send  lor  a 
specimen  number  to  The  Chimes,  P.  O. 
Box  31,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  or,  better 
still,  send  on  the  price  of  a year’s  sub- 
scription and  get  good  reading  for  the 
entertainment  of  your  boys  and  girls. 


Pride. — A proud*  man  is  a fool  in 
fermentation,  swelling  and  boiling  like  a 
porridge-pot.  He  sets  his  feathers  like 
an  owl,  to  swell  and  seem  bigger  than 
he  is.  He  is  troubled  with  an  inflam- 
mation of  self-conceit,  that  renders 
him  the  man  of  pasteboard,  and  a true 
buck-knight.  He  has  given  himself 
sympathetic  love-power,  that  works  up- 
on him  to  dotage,  and  transforms  him- 
self into  his  own  mistress,  making  most 
passionate  court  to  his  own  dear  per- 
fections, and  worshiping  his  own  image. 
All  his  upper  stories  are  crammed  with 
masses  of  spongy  substances,  occupying 
much  space — as  feathers  and  cotton  will 
stuff  cushions  better  than  things  of  more 
compact  and  solid  proportion. 
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There  are  no  sweets  in  family  jars. 

Nobody  has  yet  challenged  Orion  for 
the  belt. 

An  African  proverb  says  the  idle  are 
dead,  but  cannot  be  buried. 

In  long  tramp  matches  the  race  is 
not  with  the  swift.  It  goes  to  the  man 
who  holds  on. 

What  riles  a country  postmistress  is 
to  have  a postal  card  come  to  the  office 
written  in  French. 

We  presume  theaxletrees  of  railroad 
car  wheels  are  called  journals  because 
of  their  rapid  circulation. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  this  country 
only  one  in  five  hundred  own  a horse. 
Are  we  a neigh- shun. 

Some  men  are  like  postage-stamps, 
they  will  never  stick  to  anything  till 
they  are  thoroughly  licked. 

More  of  coal  than  any  other  kind  of 
property  is  destroyed  by  fire,  and  yet  but 
little  of  it  is  insured. 

Why  a door  nail  is  any  more  dead 
than  a door  must  be  because  it  has 
been  hit  on  the  head. 

When  two  men  put  their  heads  to- 
gether it  is  for  mutual  advantage,  but 
ain’t  so  with  goats. 

The  editor  of  the  Oil  City  Derrick  has 
tried  it  and  finds  that  “ A New  Year’s 
swear  off  does  wear  off.” 

A sufferer  says  that  there  is  an  ad- 
vantage in  having  Indian  parents — that 
the  moccasins  are  softer  than  slippers. 

Every  living  boy  has  an  aching  desire 
to  touch  his  tongue  to  a frosty  lamp- 
post,  just  to  see  if  it  will  stick. 

The  man  who  unexpectedly  sat  down 
in  some  warm  glue  thinks  there  is  more 
than  one  way  of  getting  stuck. 

They  are  getting  kerosene  so  that  it 
won’t  explode,  and  pretty  soon  there 
won’t  be  any  fun  in  being  a coroner. 

There’s  a man  in  Chicago  so  short 
that  when  he  has  a pain  he  can’t  tell 
whether  it’s  a headache  or  corns. 

“ Is  this  the  Adam’s  House  ?”  asked  a 
stranger  of  a Bostonian.  “Yes,  till  you 
get  to  the  roof  then  its  eaves.” 

If  a man’s  horses  should  lose  their 
tails,  why  should  he  sell  them  whole- 
sale ? Because  he  can’t  retail  them. 


The  difference  between  a scale  maker 
and  a dentist  is  that  one  is  always  on 
the  weigh  ; the  other  is  always  en  route. 

It  is  currently  believed  that  a woman 
is  a hard  thing  to  see  through.  And  so 
is  her  hat  at  the  opera. 

The  great  problem  with  rats  and 
mice  is  how  to  get  rid  of  human  beings 
and  have  cheese  making  go  ahead  all 
the  game. 

Professor  Proctor  alludes  to  the 
earth  as  a mere  mustard  seed.  The 
Buffalo  Express  says  that  this  is  be- 
cause it  is  hot  inside. 

A bootmaker  has  this  extraordinary 
announcement  in  the  window  : “Ladies 
will  be  sold  as  low  as  seventy-five  cents 
a pair.” 

The  New  Orleans  Picayune  calls  the 
gout  a sort  of  brake  which  a wise  Provi- 
dence puts  on  a man’s  legs  when  he  is 
living  too  fast. 

Door  bells  are  not  favored  in  Lead- 
ville.  If  a man  is  too  proud  to  kick  the 
door  and  holler,  he’s  too  high-toned 
for  the  locality. 

A man  having  fallen  down  in  a fit  in 
a tailor’s  shop,  an  envious  rival  said, 
“ That’s  the  only  fit  ever  seen  in  that 
establishment.” 

It  takes  six  years  to  teach  a bear  to 
dance,  and  even,  then  he  is  apt  to  stop 
in  the  middle  of  a waltz  and  eat  some 
small  boy  up. 

Did  you  ever  notice  how  carefully 
everything  in  nature  is  projected  by 
some  necessary  covering  ? The  river’s 
bed  is  covered  with  a sheet  of  water. 

Man  with  a wig  jibes  a bald-headed 
friend.  “I  admit”  says  the  other,  “that 
I have  no  hair,  “ but  the  hair  I hav’nt 
got  is  my  own,  anyway  !” 

A sportsman  was  boasting  the  other 
day  of  having  shot  a rabbit.  “ But  it 
was  not  in  season,”  said  a friend.  “ Oh, 
yes,”  was  the  reply,  “ ’twas  seasoned 
after  I peppered  it.” — Oil  City  Derrick. 

Slipping  down  on  the  bananna  is  to 
be  still  more  common,  for  it  has  been 
discovered  that  a lively  intoxicating 
liquor  can  be  made  from  the  fruit. 

A barber  who  was  chastising  his  son 
explained  to  a neighbour  who  was  at- 
tracted by  the  cries  of  the  boy  that  he 
was  only  trimming  his  heir. 
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Resolution  of  32  Orange  Lodges  against  the  Union,  1800.  Mr.  Gladstone  intro- 
duced the  Church  Disestablishment  Bill  into  the  House  of  Commons,  1869. 

Archbishop  Murray  read  before  the  Catholic  Committee  a communication  from 
the  Irish  prelates  against  the  veto,  1810. 

James  Stephens  escaped  from  England  to  France,  1866. 

“Bill  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  Popery”  received  the  royal  assent,  1703. 

Act  for  the  suppression  of  the  Catholic  Association  passed  both  Houses,  1829. 
Fenian  rising  in  Dublin  County,  Tipperary,  Limerick,  Drogheda,  &c.,  1867. 

Most  Rev.  John  MacHale,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  born  at  Tubernavine,  in  the 
parish  of  Adergoole,  and  diocese  of  Killala,  county  Mayo,  1788. 

Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent.  The  Press,  “United  Irish”  organ,  seized,  and 
office  destroyed  by  Government,  1796. 

King  William  III.  died,  1701. 

Mr.  Grattan,  in  the  English  House  of  Commons,  moved  for  a committee  of  the 
whole  house  on  the  Catholic  question,  1819. 

Maynooth  besieged,  1535.  Emancipation  Bill  read  first  time  in  House  of  Com- 
mons, 1829. 

The  Irish  Volunteers  suppressed  by  proclamation,  1793. 

King  James  landed  at  Kinsale,  1688.  Oliver  Bond  and  fourteen  United  Irish 
Delegates  arrested  in  the  house  of  Oliver  Bond,  12  Bridge  Street,  Dublin, 
1798. 

Two  sons  of  Feagh  M’Hugh  O’Byrne  committed  to  Dublin  Castle,  1653.  Ulster 
Williamites  beaten  at  “ break  of  Dromore,”  1689. 

Passion  Sunday.  Six  thousand  French,  under  Lauzane,  entered  Kinsale,  1689. 

Redmond  O’Gallagher,  Bishop  of  Derry,  butchered  by  English  soldiers  in  his 
80th  year,  1601.  Father  Sheehy  hanged,  1766. 

Don  Juan,  Spanish  commander,  lefl  Ireland,  1603. 

St.  Patrick’s  Day.  St.  Patrick  died,  464.  Irish  flag  presented  to  the  French 
Provisional  Government  by  the  Irish  Patriots  at  Paris,  1848. 

Battle  of  Ross,  1642.  King  John  granted  a charter  to  Dublin,  in  1207. 

Laurence  Sterne  died,  1768.  Monster  Repeal  Meeting  at  Trim,  20,000  present, 

1843. 

James  Ussher,  Protestant  Primate,  died  1666.  Miles  Byrne  born  at  Monaseed, 
County  Wexford,  1780.  John  Mitchel  died,  1875. 

Palm  Sunday.  First  newspaper  published  in  Dublin  in  Skinner’s  Row,  1685. 

Synod  of  Catholic  Bishops  at  Kells  declared  the  Irish  war  just  and  lawful, 
1642. 

O’Connell  presented  a petition  against  the  Union  in  the  House  of  Coihmons, 

1844. 

James  II.  entered  Dublin,  1689. 

Maunday  Thursday.  An  export  duty  put  upon  Irish  cloths,  which  destroyed 
that  branch  of  Irish  manufacture,  1699.  An  act  obliging  all  registered  priests 
to  take  the  oath  of  abjuration  (in  which  the  Mass  was  declared  idolatrous) 
took  effect  on  this  day,  1710.  First  Irish  Volunteer  Company  enrolled,  1778- 

Good  Friday. 

Holy  Saturday.  John  Hogan,  sculptor,  died,  1858. 

Easter  Sunday.  Meeting  in  Liverpool  to  honor  O’Connell,  1844. 

Arras  surrendered  after  a brave  defence,  by  Owen  Roe,  1641. 

Hugh  O’Neill  submitted  finally  to  the  Lord  Deputy  at  Mellifont,  1603.  Martial 
law  for  Ireland  proclaimed,  1798.  “ Emancipation  Bill”  read  a third  time  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  1829.  John  Martin  died,  1875. 

Peter  O’Neill  Crowley  shot  in  Kilclooney  Wood,  1867.  Prince  John,  son  of 
King  Henry,  embarked  for  Waterford,  in  the  year  1185. 


Contentment  is  a thing  that  must  be 
learnt,  and  which  cannot  be  learnt 
without  much  attention,  consideration, 
and  practice. 


It  is  easier  to  pretend  to  be  what  you 
are  not,  than  to  hide  what  you  really 
are  ; but  he  that  can  accomplish  both, 
has  little  to  learn  in  hypocrisy. 


N”o  man  is  perfect,  all  have  their  de- 
fects ; all  men  lean  upon  each  other,  and 
love  alone  renders  the  burden  light, 

If  you  would  be  known,  and  not 
know,  vegetate  in  a village ; if  you 
would  know,  and  not  be  known  live  in 
a city. 


% Pagagine  of  ®«nsral  ^iteralur^. 


VoL.  V.  MONTEEAL,  APEIL,  1880.  No.  6. 


A MALEDICTION. 

BY  THOMAS  d’aRCY  m’GEE. 

I. 

My  native  land  1 how  does  it  fare 
Since  last  I saw  its  shore?” 

Alas  1 alas  ! my  exiled  trere. 

It  aileth  raore  and  more. 

God  curse  the  knaves  who  yearly  steal 
The  produce  of  its  plains  ; 

Who  for  the  poor  man  never  feel, 

Yet  gorge  on  labor’s  gains  I 

II. 

We  both  can  well  recall  the  time 
When  Ireland  yet  was  gay  ; 

It  needed  then  no  wayside  sign 
To  show  us  where  to  stay. 

A stranger  sat  by  ev’ry  hearth. 

At  ev’ry  board  he  fed  ; 

It  was  a work  of  maiden  mirth 
To  make  the  wanderer’s  bed. 

III. 

l'*  ’Tie  altered  times  : at  every  turn 
A shiftless  gang  you  meet ; 

The  hutless  peasants  starve  and  mourn, 
Camp’d  starkly  in  the  street 
The  warm  old  homes  that  we  have  known 
Went  down  like  ships  at  sea ; 
t The  gateless  pier,  the  cold  hearth-stone, 
Their  sole  memorials  be. 

ir. 

‘ We  two  are  old  in  years  and  woes. 

And  Age  has  powers  to  dread  ; 

! And  now,  before  our  eyes  we  close, 

! Our  malison  be  said  : 

The  curse  of  two  gray-headed  men 
Be  on  the  cruel  crew* 

Who’ve  made  our  land  a wild  beast’s  den — 
And  God’s  curse  on  them  too.” 

• Ue*ning  the  “extenninating”  landlords. 


THE  D’ALTONS  OF  CRAG. 


AN  lEISH  STOEY  OF  ’48  AND  ’49. 

0 

BY  VERY  REV.  R.  B.  o’bRIEN,  D.  D., 
DEAN  OF  LIMERICK, 

Author  of  Alley  Moore  f ^‘JacJc  Hazlittf  Ac* 

CHAPTEE  XV. 

MR.  baring’s  difficulties  GROW  THICK- 
HR, — an  old  follower  of  the  pa- 

MILY  MAKES  SOME  SUGGESTIONS  TO 
HIM.” 

Mr.  Baring’s  difficulties  grew  and  greWy 
until  the  sunshine  looked  dark,  audy 
among  men,  he  felt  like  one  in  an  en- 
emy’s country.  He  became  more  and 
more  moody  and  reckless,  because  ex- 
citement became  every  day  a greater 
excitement.  He  had  exhausted  Cun-^ 
neen’s  endurance  and  liberality — Cun- 
neen  himself  used  to  say  he  had  ex- 
hausted his  means — and  yet  the  more 
he  reeded  economy,  the  more  he  plung- 
ed into  hazards  and  projects  and  multi- 
plied losses,  until  to  “ get  more  ” or  to 
face  ruin  became  an  iu  evitable  alternar- 
tive. 

One  night.  Baring  came  home  late, 
and  in  a mood  which  boded  a wakeful 
night  and  a miserable  morning.  He 
seized  a light  in  the  hall,  and  made  for 
his  apartment,  which  boasted  two  rush- 
bottom  chairs,  a deal  table  on  which  a 
crippled  mirror  was  falling  in  two,  and 
a four-posted  stretcher  not  over  luxu- 
riously provided  with  either  mattress  or 
bed-covering.  The  room  was  about 
twelve  feet  square,  and  the  window  of  it 
looked  over  at  the  stables. 
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Baring  laid  the  lighten  the  table,  and 
drew  one  of  the  ebairs  right  into  a cor- 
ner of  the  room.  The  other  chair  lay 
at  the  head  of  his  bedstead;  and,  as  he 
eat  down  in  his  corner,  his  eye  somehow 
fell  upon  the  vacant  seat,  and  kept  it- 
self fixed  in  a dreamy  gloomy  kind  of 
reverie. 

‘‘  Heavens !"  he  cried,  striking  his 
forehead  with  his  right  palm.  “ Heav- 
ens !”  he  repeated,  “ what  shall  Ido  ?” 

He  turned  his  eyes  towards  the  white 
wall,  and  he  was  startled  to  see  some 
one  just  near  him  ! He  I’ose  suddenly, 
and  the  stranger  made  a corresponding 
inotion.  Only  then,  he  saw  he  had  been 
frightened  by  his  own  shadow ! 
^‘Wretched  man,”  he  exclaimed,  “what 
is  the  matter  with  me  ? Am  I going  to 
get  mad  ?” 

He  flung  himself  again  into  the  chair. 
The  candle  burned  dine  ly, and  everything 
around  was  as  dreary  as  the  light  was 
miserable.  He  looked  like  a condemned 
culprit,  and  the  room  looked  like  a con- 
demned cell,  where  the  culprit  was  pre- 
paring for  a hangman’s  rope  on  the 
morrow. 

The  impressions  of  such  a moment 
color  everything  ; and,  what  is  strange 
enough,  even  the  accidental  often  falls 
in  with  the  impressions.  Thus,  when 
Baring’s  gloom  was  gloomiest,  and  his 
moroseness  most  morose,  a I’at  stood  be- 
fore him  on  the  floor.  The  creature  was 
quite  at  home,  and  looked  with  fiery 
eyes  into  the  eyes  of  Baring ! The 
young  man  started  with  a cry ! But 
the  horrible  thing  did  not  stir  ! He  made 
a kick  at  the  monster;  but  looking 
down,  the  horrible  thing  was  no  longer 
there ! 

Baring  then,  according  to  his  own 
account,  began  to  brood  ! He  brooded 
a long  time.  He  knew  not  how  long. 
He  raised  his  eyes  to  the  vacant  chair 
at  his  bed’s  head.  It  was  no  longer 
vacant ! Some  one  had  stolen  in,  and 
occupied  it. 

Baring  started  up  once  more;  and 
was  on  the  point  of  seizing  the  intruder, 
when  he  lost  heart,  and  sat  down  quite 
subdued. 

“ I ask  pardon,”  the  stranger  said, 

but  I come  as  your  friend.  I know 
your  difficulties,  and  I am  one  of  expe- 
rience. I come  to  give  you  counsel?” 

“ Counsel!” 


“ Yes,  counsel  1”  And  Baring  could 
not  withdraw  his  eyes  from  the  severe 
but  genial  looks  of  the  “ friend  ” who 
came  to  give  him  “counsel.” 

“ And,  sir, ” 

“ Do  not  worry  yourself,  Mr.  Baring 
I have  my  tastes.  I know  your  needs, 
and  I come  to  speak  about  them.  In- 
deed, I am  an  old  follower  of  many  of 
your  family  1” 

Baring  became  silent. 

“You  are  wretchedly  off  in  the  case 
of  that  thousand  pounds.” 

Baring  started. 

“If  is  a hard  thing  to  be  exposed — 
and  proved  a liarl  Yery  hardl — and“ 
your  enemy  has  no  pity.” 

“ Well,  sir,  who  the ” 

“ Quiet  for  a moment.  Are  there  not 
some  ways  of  getting  that  thousand 
pounds?”  and  the  stranger  raised  a 
pair  of  dark  brows,  revealing  dreadfully 
dark  and  very  small  black  eyes. 

“Ways  ?” 

“Yes,  Mr.  Baring.  What  a triumph 
that  Kinvawn  will  have,  and  how  the 
puppies  who  envied  you  will  exult ! It 
is  a real  pity.” 

“Well!  Well!” 

“ I was  going  to  add  that  forgery  on 
Commerford  for  five  hundred  will  be 
discovered  early  next  month ; and  your 
own  note  to  Kane  for  a like  sum  will 
expose  you  so  horribly  !” 

And  the  stranger  stared  horribly  at 
Baring. 

“ Many  a man  would  end  it  all  by  a 
bullet  through  his  own  brain,  Mr.  Bar- 
ing.” 

Baring  thought  the  same,  but  made 
no  reply. 

“ Now,  it  is  a sad  thing  that  old  men 
like  your  uncle  heap  up  money  uselessly 
and  wickedly,  while  so  many  people 
need  it.  It  has  struck  many  a one,  that 
such  peoples’  lives  are  useless  to  society 
— or,  rather,  great  evils  to  it.” 

Baring  sighed. 

“ Beally,  a young  man  has  great  temp- 
tation to  rid  himself  of  such  a foe  to  hia 
life.  It  takes  nothing  from  a wretched 
old  creature  like  Mr.  D’ Alton— for  he 
has  not  long  to  run — and  it  removes  the 
great  obstacles  to  a life  of  delight  and 
triumph.” 

“There’s  a gallows!”  cried  Baring 
bitterly. 

“Yes,  yes,”  replied  the  stranger,  with 
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a sardonic  smile.  “Yes,  a chance  of  a 
rope  against  a certainty  of  disgrace, 
min,  and — worse  than  death  !” 

Baring  started  again  in  dismay.  He 
had  often  entertained  the  same  thoughts 
and  reasoned  like  this  stranger.  Often 
the  unfortunate  man  half  raised  him- 
self up  to  eject  the  intruder,  but  each 
time  a force,  he  said  himself,  within 
him,  mastered  his  movements. 

“ The  thing  seems  so  easy,  too,”  the 
stranger  went  on.  “ Mr.  D’Alton  is  so 
unpopular  that  agrarian  assaults  would 
account  for  twenty  times  as  much  ! And 
then  you  would  have  a free  foot  and  a 
ti'anquil  mind.” 

Baring  again  looked  at  his  visitor. 
Baring  felt  choking.  “ Who  or  what 
are  youV'  he  struggled  to  say. 

“ I am  the  friend  of  people  in  your 
plight ; but  I see  you  want  courage !” 
“Courage!” 

j I should  say  so  ] but  I must  remem- 
! her  that  you  are  going  to  face 
I the  jeers  and  mockery  of  enemies 
i and  the  contempt  of  all  3^our  class! 
j There  is,  certainly  courage  in  that!” 
Baring  groaned.  The  stranger  had 
i again  stricken  home — and  the  jeers  and 
J contempt  and  the  faces  of  assailants 
!j  and  accusers  and  foes  were  all  mixed  up 
J together  with  a gallows  and  a hangman 
fi  in  the  midst  of  them. 

“You  may  not  find  this  course  a 
>1  necessity,”  the  stranger  said,  after  a 
I [pause — at  least  for  six  months — may 
* j be  never.  Cunneen  would  cash  an  ac- 
Lfceptance  of  Mr.  D’Alton  for  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  pounds,  and  hand  you 
; ! one  thousand.” 

“ An  acceptance  of  my  uncle  ?”  And 
Baring  laughed  that  laugh  of  woe  and 
hate  which  only  mocked  despair  knows 
how  to  laugh. 

“Well,  fc.  Baring  you  imitate  Mi\ 

. D’Alton’s  writing  well.” 

The  unfortunate  young  man  shook. 

; “ Six  months  may  bring  about 
■ ^changes,  and  relief  for  you  might  be 
among  them,”  the  stranger  continued. 
1“  You  must  go  on,  you  know.  To  stand 
'still  is  irrepstrable  ruin  and  dishonor. 
Then,  wo  all  know,  that  even  should 
'D’Alton  of  the  Crag  live  six  months  to 
get  notice  from  his  banker,  he  will 
lever  blast  the  reputation  of  his  heir 
ind  the  respectability  of  his  family !” 

“ But,  Cunneen 1” 


“ Cunneen  knows  very  well  how  he  is 
and  he  knows  that  if  he  refuse  you  now, 
he  ruins  himself  as  well  as  you.  Again, 
I say,  six  months  is  along  time, and” — • 
Baring  felt  the  dark  eyes  burning  into 
his  soul — “and,”  the  stranger  added 
with  a look  of  diabolical  meaning,  “you 
may  not  be  driven  to  the  ‘agrarian 
outrage  ’ at  all.” 

Baring  fell  into  a state  which  could 
not  be  called  “ thought.”  It  was  a state 
in  which  images  moved  rapidly  and  in- 
coherently through  the  mind  leaving 
the  spirit  weak  and  broken — as  sickness 
or  long  labors  sometimes  leave  it.  He 
raised  his  head.  The  candle  had  been 
burnt  into  the  socket.  # The  first  rays  of 
the  morning  were  stealing  in,  and  Bar- 
ing looked  towards  where  the  stranger 
sat.  There  was  no  one  in  the  chair, 
nor  in  the  room  ! Baring  crossed  him- 
self the  first  time  for  many  a month; 
and,  going  to  the  door,  he  tried  the 
lock.  The  lock  was  all  right,  the  door 
perfectly  secured,  and  the  hey  was  in- 
side ! 

“ I have  been  dreaming,”  Baring  mur- 
mured ; yet  the  dream  was  dreadfully 
distinct,  and  dreadfully  coherent.” 

Mr.  Baring  might  have  added  that  it 
was  wonderfully  instructive ; and  very 
like  what  an  “ old  follower  of  a family 
of  a “ certain  kind  ” would  have  pro- 
pounded. 

The  mind  of  Baring  was  in  chaotic 
confusion.  Yet  the  “ six  months’  relief 
and  all  that  might  arise  in  that  time, 
perhaps  the  old  man  might  die,  or  he 
might  conquer  the  repugnance  of  his 
cousin — or — and  then  the  “ agrarian 
outrage”  would  present  itself  as  the 
solution  so  horribly  suggested  and  ter- 
rible in  the  consequences  to  be  appre- 
hended ! Ever  and  anon,  the  words 
came  back,  the  words  of  evil  omen, 
“ chance  of  death,  or  the  certainty  of 
something  very  much  more  horrible.” 

The  comings  and  goings  of  Baring 
were  very  mysterious,  as  we  have  said  ; 
but  much  better  known  than  he  was 
aware.  He  aimed  at  money  by  intrigue. 
He  aimed  at  money  by  dishonesty,  and 
he  aimed  at  money  by  treachery.  One 
time  he  thought  the  last  mode  would 
have  become  a mine  of  gold  and  silver; 
but  after  pawning  his  honor  and  break- 
ing his  most  sacred  compact,  he  was 
informed  that,  until  the  results  of  his 
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“ loyalty  ” were  obtained,  he  could  not 
expect  the  rich  rewards  of  his  “ fidelity 
to  orders 

Baring  undertook  one  piece  of  public 
service  which  would  have  cost  him  dear, 
had  he  not  encountered  a man  of  resolu- 
tion and  feeling. 

^ There  was  a Mr.  Fullerton  at  the 
time  of  which  we  write,  who  added,  to 
a pure  enthusiasm,  a singular  caution, 
and  who  fanned  the  flame  of  political 
ardor  into  a perfect  blaze:  but  who 
seemed  to  have  an  instinct  of  discover- 
ing men  of  the  Baring  stamp  and  evad- 
ing them.  Baring  was,  of  course,  furious 
at  meetings,  and  rich  in  projects,  many 
of  which  were  of  a character  to  com- 
promise hundreds,  and  he  was  lavish  of 
the  money  he  had  not  got,  just  as  he  was 
of  the  patriotism  to  which  he  pretended. 
Mr.  Fullerton  made  many  speeches  and 
headed  many  marches  and  processions, 
and  somehow  drilled  men  without  com- 
ing into  collision  with  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament. He  brought  the  movements 
of  the  extreme  party  to  the  very  line, 
where  at  any  moment  the  sword  might 
be  drawn,  but  he  did  not  commit  any 
indiscretion  in  the  process.  He  was  just 
the  most  dangerous  man  that  could  be 
imagined;  because  the  ideas  of  force 
were  always  kept  before  the  minds  of 
his  followers,  and  the  idea  of  resistance 
while  the  law  could  never  proclaim 
either  his  deeds  or  language  to  be  ille- 
gal. One  day,  however,  this  gentleman 
might  be  said  to  put  arms  into  the  hand# 
of  the  population.  Great  excitement 
followed  the  publication  of  a certain 
missive,  or  proclamation  from  the  chief 
of  the  movement.  The  people  gath- 
ered in  hundreds  around  the  placard. 
They  read  it  with  avidity.  It  was  plain 
and  decisive,  though  not  intemperate, 
and  the  populace  cheered  ! 

The  police  were  soon  on  the  ground, 
in  the  locality  we  speak  of,  and  they 
deemed  their  duty  a plain  one.  Open- 
ing his  way  through  the  circle  which 
suiTounded  the  placard,  the  officer  tore 
the  paper  down  and  walked  away. 

How,  it  happened  that  the  local  lead- 
er, Mr.  Fullerton  was  not  present  at  the 
moment,  but  he  soon  came  to  hear  of 
what  to  his  thinking  was  an  outrage. 
The  hour  was  a supreme  one.  If  the 
authorities  thus  cowed  the  masses,  all 
Mi\  Fullerton’s  work  would  be  undone, 


and  the  labor  of  weeks  and  months  lost 
to  him.  That  should  not  be,  Mr.  Fuller- 
ton thought,  and,  accordingly  the  pa- 
triotic gentleman  procured  a new  pro- 
clamation, or  he  had  got  a second  copy. 
He  hesitated  not  one  moment.  He 
hung  it  from  the  window  of  his  drawing- 
room in  a position  where  everyone  i 
could  read  it ; and’  then  he  deliberately  ■ 
walked  down  stairs,  and  stood  beside  | 
the  sheet  of  supposed  treason.  | 

As  we  have  said,  the  turning  point  I 
had  come,  and  the  question  was  whether 
fear  or  conscious  power  governed  the 
authoTities. 

However,  this  may  be,  the  town  was 
soon  gathered  above  and  below,  and  op- 
posite the  placard,  and  the  town  was  I 
so  concerned  in  the  same,  that,  at  each 
side  of  the  street  the  people  sat  down  to  j 
make  a day  of  it. 

At  length  the  “guardians  of  the 
peace  ” came,  and  signified  to  Mi\  Ful- 1 
lerton  what  they  conceived  to  be  their  i 
duty.  ! 

Mr.  Fullerton  bowed  very  politely,  as  1 
he  well  could,  and  was  silent. 

The  officer  advanced  towai’ds  the 
placard,  in  the  attitude  of  going  to| 
seize.  There  was  a dreadful  stillnesa.j 
Then  hundreds  of  men  rose  to  their  feet. 

A number  of  men  appeared  at  th#  end 
of  the  street  with  scythes,  pitch-forks, 
and  a few  with  old  pikes. 

All  was  silent;  when  Fullerton  ad- 
vanced to  the  side  of  the  Inspector. 

“ Sir,”  he  said,  “ I have  hung  that 
placard  in  its  place.  I believe  it  legal 
though  patriotic.  I am  here  to  defend  i: 
that  manifesto  of  Ireland’s  old  blood  and  t 
best  men;  and  I know  the  conoequencea  i 
perfectly.  I have  weighed  them  delibe-  ici 
rately.  I declare  to  you  solemnly 'thaij 
the  man  who  touches  that  placai’d  dies.’  i- 

“Why,  Mr.  Fullerton!  What  do  you|  I 
mean  ? You  1”  j! 

“ I mean,  sir,  that  that  placard  shal' 
hang  from  my  drawing-room  window.  ] 
mean  that  I will  defend  that  placard.  ] 1 
mean,  that  even  though  myself  and  fiv< 
hundred  more  die — after  I have  kille( 
the  man  who  stretches  forth  his  ham  ; 
to  seize  that  placard — mat  man  shal  i 
die  r 

The  populace  overheard  the  defiance  | 
and  there  arose  a cheer! — well  such; 
cheer  as  showed  that  1848,  in  som 
places  was  in  earnest.  j 
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The  ‘^authorities”  exercised  a wise 
discretion.  The  placard  remained  in 
untouched  sacredness,  until  JMr.  Fuller- 
ton removed  it,  when  it  became  too 
dusky  in  the  evening  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Fullerton,  then,  was  in  earnest. 
Heart,  hand,  liberty  and  life,  Mr.  Ful- 
lerton meant  revolution,  and  we  must 
admit  that  for  any  government  he  was, 
locally,  a dangerous  man.  The  Habeas 
Corpus  Act  had  not  yet  been  suspended, 
or  things  might  have  come  easier  to 
the  guardians  of  “ order.”  Mr.  Fuller- 
ton might  in  such  case  have  been  seized, 
though  he  were  loyal  as  a pensioner  on 
the  Crown.  How  was  he  to  be  stopped, 
and  handcutfed,  according  to  law  ? 

Mr.  Baring  is  “ the  man  in  the  gap ;” 

t Mr.  Baring  had  more  than  one 
reason  for  at  least  making  a visit  to  Mr. 
Fullerton. 

Whether  the  visitor  whom  Mr.  Bar- 
ing had  been  \3ommuning  with  mention- 
ed Mr.  Fullerton’s  name,  we  have  no 
way  of  discovering : but,  certain  it  is, 
that  a few  days  after,  Mr.  Baring  ap- 
eared  at  Mr.  Fullerton’s  pleasant  resi- 
ence,  and  had  himself  formally  an- 
nounced. 

“ Mr.  Baring  of  the  Crag,”  said  the 
servant. 

“ The  d— — take  him  I”  interiorly,  and 
uncharitably,  answered  Mr.  Fullerton. 

“ Oh,  one  of  the  patriots Mr.  Ful- 
erton  said  loudly  to  his  son.  “ Send 
lim  up,”  added  he. 

I And,  behold,  Mj*.  Baring  enters  the 
fcawing-room — a quaint  old  apartment 
rvith  a monkish  light  falling  upon 
incient  fuimitnre,  that  is  rich  in  spite 
(>f  itself,  and  tells  of  happiness  where 
here  is  display. 

^ “Welcome,  sir;  welcome.  Mi*.  Bar- 
ng,”  cried  the  proprietor  of  Castle 
Fullerton. 

I “ Thank  you.  I quite  expected  from 
four  patriotism  the  reception  of  an  old 
Hend.  You  know  me,  Mr.  Fullerton  ?” 

‘ “ Well,  I should  say,  I do.  You  are 
sailed  ‘the  Captain,’  I think?” 

I “ Quite  right,  Mr.  Fullerton.  I am 
i)r  good  or  evil,  that  man.  I have  come 
i ) you  on  most  important  business,  and 
I ly  time  in  this  part  of  the  country 
ijjkust  be  short.” 

1 “ Ah  l”;jsaid  Mr.  Fullerton. 

Mr.  Baring  here  whispered  very  low 
I'to  Mr.  Fullerton’s  ear.  It  was  that 


“one  of  ours”  was  outside  the  door, 
a brave  fellow  whom  he  would  not 
think  of  introducing  without  Mr.  Ful- 
lerton’s leave. 

Mr.  Fullerton  at  once  rang  for  the 
servant;  and  directed  that  Mr.  Charles 
Baring’s  friend  should  be  sent  up  stairs. 

So  he  was  ; and  the  enthusiastic  Mr. 
Fullerton  bade  him  “ welcome  ?”  Never- 
theless, Mr.  Fullerton  remarked  that, 
coming  up  the  room,  the  friend  of  Mr, 
Baring  had  a very  measured  tread,  and 
that  he  had  unnecessarily  shortened  his 
fine  dark  hair,  and  viewed  Mr.  Fullerton 
and  the  drawing  roem,  as  if  he  had  been 
looking  for  something  “ lost  or  mislaid.” 
Mr.  Baring  in  due  time  opened  his 
mission  or  missions.  This  was,  “his 
friend,  Mardyke,”  he  said,  “and  the 
‘ chief’  and  the  whole  organization  had 
unlimited  faith  in  him.” 

“ No  doubt,”  said  Mr.  Fullerton. 

“ Then,  my  friend  I”  said  Baring,  “ we 
want  to  arm  the  country  immediately.” 
Mr.  Fullerton  listened. 

“You  know,  brother,”  Baring  con- 
tinued, “ that  I am  heir  to  four  thou- 
sand a year,  and  that  the  ‘ governor  ’ is 
over  seventy.” 

“ I have  heard  something  like  that,” 
“Well,  brother,  were  I to  lose  the  whole 
estate — were  I obliged  to  sell  every  sod 
—our  brothers  must  be  armed.” 

Mr.  Fullerton  still  listened. 

“ I am  going  to  make  you  a proposal. 
It  is  morally  impossible  that  my  gov- 
ernor can  live  more  than  six  months.  I 
will  draw  upon  you  for  £500  at 
six  months,  and  take  ^ the  bill 
when  it  becomes  due.  We  will  buy 
arms  for  everyjpenny  of  it. 

“ Well,  Mr.  Baring,  what  is  the  ob- 
ject of  buying  the  arms  ?” 

“The  object!  Why,  the  object  for 
which  you  are  known  to  have  defied 
death  a few  days  ago,  and  the  object  for 
which  a nation’s  heart  is  beating — Na- 
tional Independence,  sir  i”  wai’mly  con- 
cluded Baring. 

“ Hear,  hear  1”  cried  Baring’s  friend. 
“ I have  never  ‘ done  ’ a bill  in  my 
life,”  answered  Mr.  Fullerton.  “ And 
I certainly — even  if  I had  done  bills — • 
would  not  do  one  to  purchase  arms, 
Ha ! ha  I pardon  me — ” 

“I  fear  you  do  not  trust  me  Mr.  Full- 
erton I” 

Mi\  Fullerton  glanced  around  the 
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ceiling  in  a thoughtful  way,  and  his 
eyes  finally  rested  on  Mr.  Baring.  “ Five 
hundred  pounds  !”  he  said  interrogative- 
ly,— “ Five  hundred  pounds  to  arm  a 
nation.  Let  us  have  common  sense 
“ Why,  sir,”  I shall  sacrifice  all  I 
have.  I shall  stake  a thousand — two — 
three !”  enthusiastically  cried  Mr.Baring. 

“ Change  that  subject,  my  good 
friend,”  Fullerton  replied.  We  cannot 
approach  one  another  on  it ; change  it !” 
There  was  an  amount  of  fixedness  in 
Mr.  Fullerton’s  manner  and  resolution 
that  evidently  wrought  on  the  visitors’ 
minds.  Yet  they  were  convinced  that 
the  whole  thing  was  only  oddity,  as 
they  knew  he  was  in  earnest  and  had 
the  means;  and  they  determined  to  see 
him  again,”  when  he  had  considered  it. 
The  conversation  changed. 

“ Of  course,  you  have  plenty  of  arms, 
yourself?” 

Plenty ! Oh,  yes.” 

“ A hundred  ?” 

“ Well,  I can’t  say  a hundred.” 

“But  plenty  ?” 

“ Quite  enough.” 

Mr.  Baring  exchanged  a glance  with 
his  companion — only  the  flit  of  a beam. 
But  Mr.  Fullerton  saw  it,  and  he  smiled 
in  his  heart  grimly. 

“ Our  ‘ chief  ’ has  profound  confidence 
in  you,  Mr.  Fullerton.” 

“ Well,  no  one  trusts  him  more,  or 
loves  him  better  than  1 do.” 

“ 1 am  going  to  see  him  this  night.” 
“You  are?’’ 

“ I and  my  friend  here.  Have  you  a 
note,  or  letter,  or  message  ? I shall  be 
glad  to  deliver  it.” 

Mr.  Fullerton  though#for  a moment. 
“ How  soon  do  you  depart  ?” 

“In  one  hour.” 

“ Well,  in  that  time  I will  he  able  to 
send  a letter  of  some  importance.  Will 
you  do  me  the  favor  of  calling  ? or  shall 
I send  to  your  hotel  ?” 

“ Oh,  I shall  call,  certainly.” 

Mr.  Fullerton  sat  down  to  think  ; and 
the  most  prominent  thought  that  pos- 
sessed him  was  that  Mr.  Baring  was  to 
he  utilised.  He  had  not  been  long  in 
this  mood  when,  who  came  the  way, 
but  James,  the  Pilgrim. 

“ James  ! is  that  you  ?”  cried  Mr. 
Her  ton. 

Yes,  sir.  Everywhere,  like  ^he  had 
ather.  A poor  Summer,  sir.”  j 


“ James,  you  know  Mr.  Baring  ?” 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“ He  is  a leading  man — the  ‘ cap- 
tain.’ ” 

“ So  I have  heard,  sir.” 

“ Hoes  he  know  where  the  chief  is  ?”^ 
“He!  Ho.” 

“ And  you  do  ?” 

“Ido.” 

“ Mr.  Baring  is  moving  Heaven  and 
earth  to  find  the  chief ’s  whereabouts.” 

“ He  came  here  to  get  information,”" 
said  James. 

“Precisely,”  answered  Mr.  Fullerton. 

“ And  you  are  going  to  write  to  the 
chief,  arn’t  you  ?” 

“I  am.” 

“ Well,”  James  said,  with  the  most 
comical  face  a man  wearing  belt  and 
rosary  ever  yet  put  on,  “ here  is  the 
chief’s  address,”  and  he  looked  full  of 
fun  at  Mr.  Fullerton. 

Mr.  Fullerton  accepted  the  informa-  ' 
tion  with  thanks,  and,  more  than  that,  i 
he  made  James  wait  for  dinner.  | 

Mr.  Baring  came  in  due  time  for  the  | 
letter,  and  duly  received  the  same.  He  ; 
did  more,  indeed.  In  a fit  of  patriotic  || 
liberality,  he  produced  a magnificent 
case  of  pistols,  snugly  flannelled  in  a i 
mahogany  box. 

“I  am  so  much  indebted  to  you  Mr.  i 
Fullerton,  that  I beg  your  acceptance  of  j 
this  case  of  pistols.  They  will  remind  |i 
you  of  this  day,  when  liberty  snail  have-  1 
dawned  upon  our  land.”  |; 

“ Pardon  me,  Mr.  Baring.  I informed  ii 
you  that  I have  more  arms  than  I well  ! j 
know  how  to  employ.  You  know  num-  (!j 
bers  of  your  friends  who  will  be  glad  to  j ' 
receive  them.”  j 

“ What ! you  will  not  take  them  ?”  j 
“Hot  for  the  world  I You  can  find  p 
plenty  who  want  them.”  | 

However,  Mr.  Baring  had  the  letter,  j * 
the  address  on  the  cover  of  which  nam-  I 
ed  a place  only  seventy  miles  away  from  I 
the  sojourn  of  him  they  called  the  “ chief  | 
and  the  pilgrim  and  the  patriot  Fuller-  ,, 
ton  laughed  more  than  we  can  measure  | 
or  describe. 

^ :{c  5|<  ?}c  :4:  :{i  I 

What  is  shocking  to  hear  is  that  the  f 
case  of  pistols  was  taken  from  Baring  i 
as  he  went  home,  and  that  he  got  what  i 
some  evil-minded  people  called  “ the  f 
father  of  a beating.”  j 
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CHAPTEE  XYI. 

A WONDERFUL  CONCESSION,  AND  A WON- 
DERFUL JOURNEY A PENCIL  BEAM 

UPON  TWO  HISTORIES. 

About  the  period  of  Mr.  Baring’s  medi- 
tations and  great  trials,  Mr.  Meldon 
appeared  one  day  at  the  Crag.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  daughter  Clara;  and 
all  the  style  within  Mr.  Meldon’s  com- 
: mand  seemed  “ put  on  ” for  the  occasion. 

I The  phad^on  was  shining ; the  horses 
I were  shining ; and  the  harness  outshone 
i horse  and  phaeton.  In  fact  everything 
' looked  “ spic  and  span  ” new. 

[ Mr.  Charles  Baring  had  been  away 
for  some  days;  and  Mr.  G-iffard  H’ Alton 
was  ill  at  ease,  people  said — ^so  that, 
I with  all  the  offices  of  charity  and  her 
! reading,  which  was  never  given  up, 

I Clara  had  been  saying  to  her  father  that 
I Amy’s  life  was  a great  trial,  and  almost 
i a misery^  What  rendered  Clara’s  sym- 
' pathy  more  active  for  her  friend  was 
' the  journey  Mr.  Meldon  was  about  to 
[|  make  to  Dublin,  and  the  weary  hours 
|(poor  Amy  would  have  to  spend  in  their 
absence. 

Clara,  though  so  young,  was  full  of 
good  sense  ; and  her  education  had  given 
her  confidence  in  herself.  She  loved 
Amy  D’ Alton  deeply,  and  she  conceived 
the  wonderful  thought  of  going  to  Mr. 
Giffard  D’Alton  to  ask  his  concession  for 
Amy  to  be  a companion  of  her  travels. 

“ Why,  child,”  Mr.  Meldon  said, 
'^‘you  had  better  ask  Amy  herself  first.” 
“Hot  for  the  word,  papa.  Amy  would 
not  move  a step  of  herself  to  leave  Mr. 
D’Alton  alone.  I must  try  and  win  the 
old  gentleman  myself,  and,  once  he  con- 
sents, I am  sure  of  Amy.  In  fact,  I will 
make  Mr.  D’Alton  command  her  to  come 
with  us.” 

Mr.  Meldon  felt  proud  of  his  child. 
He  saw,  moreover  how  wise  she  was ; 
and,  kissing  her  on  the  forehead,  he 
jjuietly  said,  “ Bless  you,  Clara  !” 

I We  have  now  made  the  reader  ac- 
•juainted  with  the  antecedents  of  this 
morning  on  which  the  Meldons  appear- 
ed at  the  Crag;  and,  may  be,  the  brillian- 
cy of  the  “ turn  out,”  which  was  due  to 
j‘  Crichawn  ” very  considerably,  had 
5ome  connection  with  that  astute  indi- 
Hdual’s  knowledge  of  the  objects  of  the 
dsit,  and  also  his  desire  of  its  success. 
Yhy  Mr.  Leyton  Seymour  was  left  at 


home,  we  may  readily  guess  ; but  Clara 
would  have  it  so,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  her  desire  to  fight  the  battle  with 
old  Mr.  D’Alton  in  the  presence  of  the 
smallest  number  of  witnesses  that  was 
practicable.  • 

The  phaeton  flew  along  the  road,  and 
Slieve-na-Mon  seemed  to  fly  the  other 
way;  while  Clara’s  pre-occupation  of 
mind  kept  her  musing  and  silent. 

Arrived  at  the  Crag,  little  delay  was 
made  in  sending  up  cards,  and  prepar- 
ing for  the  interview.  The  old  gentle- 
man was  “ at  home ;”  and,  in  honest 
truth,  had  taken  a survey  of  the  equi- 
page, and  a good  one,  before  he  entered 
the  drawing-room.  His  eyes  fell  parti- 
cularly upon  Clara,  and  he  said  after- 
wards, that  “ his  heart  softened”  in  the 
view  of  the  young  girl,  and  “ he  did  not 
know  why.” 

After  the  usual  common-place,  Mr. 
Meldon  opened  the  way  to  Clara’s  mis- 
sion, by  announcing  that  he  and  his 
daughter  were  going  to  travel  for  a 
month  or  two;  and  that  their  visit  was 
almost  a “ good-bye,”  though  they  in- 
tended to  call  again.  They  would  not 
leave  before  a week  or  ten  days. 

“ An  expensive  thing  is  travelling,” 
remarked  Mr.  D’Alton. 

“ Well,  sir,  money  is  made  to  pur- 
chase recreation  and  information,  as 
much  as  for  food  and  raiment.” 

“ Hem !”  shrewdly  coughed  Mr.  D’Al- 
ton. “ Does  your  friend,  Mr.  Seymour, 
accompany  you  ?” 

“ He  leaves,  to-morrow,  and  awaits 
us  in  Dublin  or  London.” 

“ He  is  rich,  I believe,”  continued  the 
old  man,  and  his  grey  eyes  twinkled. 

“ Yery  wealthy,”  answered  Mr.  Mel- 
don. “ I should  say  his  investments 
reach  a hundred  thousand  pounds,  and 
his  property  in  Australia  reaches  sev- 
eral thousands  a year.” 

“ Phew  !”  emphatically  replied  Mr. 
Giffard  D’Alton.  “A  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  several  thousands  a year  ! 
’pon  my  word !” 

“ Where  is  Amy,  sir  ?”  now  demand- 
ed Clara  Meldon. 

“Where  is  Amy?  Why,  she  is  in. 
her  room,  or  in  some  cabin  near.  It  is 
not  hard  to  find  that  child  of  mine, 
Amy.  She  will  be  in  great  affliction 
after  you,  Miss  Clara.” 

“ Ho,  ‘ Miss  ’ now,  sii’  1 You  promised 
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me,  ever  so  long  ago, — do  you  not  re- 
member ? — that  you  would  always  call 
me  ‘ Clara,’  just  as  you  call  Amy  by  her 
name.” 

The  old  man  looked  towards  the  win- 
dow, and  he  took  off  his  spectacles  to 
have  a good  survey  over  the  Crag. 
When  he  came  back  he  was  busily  en- 
gaged in  cleaning  the  optical  helps  with 
his  pocket  handkerchief. 

Well,  Clara,”  he  said,  “we  must 
send  for  Amy.” 

“ Not  for  the  world,  sir ; oh,  no  I” 

“ What ! are  you  not  going  to  say 
good-bye  to  your  companion  ?” 

Clara  reddened  a little,  then  became 
much  moved,  and  finally  did  an  excel- 
lent thing.  She  burst  into  tears. 

“ What  1”  cried  Mr.  D’ Alton,  looking 
at  Mr.  Meldon.  He  beheld  a smile  on 
the  face  of  the  gentleman,  and  became 
reassured.  As  Mr.  D’ Alton  was  a man 
of  rapid  thought  and  great  penetration, 
perhaps  he  began  to  have  a prevision 
also.  But,  with  all  his  prevision  and  all  his 
rapidity  of  thought,  he  never  dreamt  of 
what  was  coming.  The  fact  was  that 
one  minute  after  she  had  commenced  to , 
weep  Clara  was  weeping  around  the 
neck  of  old  Mr.  B’ Alton  and  treating 
him  in  every  way  as  if  he  were  a rela- 
tive rather  than  a visiting  acquaintance. 
Not  a word  the  young  girl  spoke,  but 
kept  showering  upon  the  old  man  the 
marks  of  a child’s  love. 

The  old  man  could  only  say  “ Child  ! 
child ! What  is  the  matter  ?” 

“ You  like  little  Clara,  sir  ?” 

The  old  man  smiled.  “ You  seem  to 
know  that  very  well.” 

“ I do ! And  I know  you  have  said 
little  Clara  is  like  some  one  you  loved 
long  ago.” 

“ True,”  answered  Mr.  D’ Alton  with 
a voice  of  real  feeling. 

“ And  you  would  not  like  to  afflict 
Clara,  and  wound  her  and — ” 

“ What  is  it?” 

“ You  must  send  Amy  with  Clara  on 
this  tour  with  papa.” 

The  old  man  exclaimed  “ On  a tour  ! 
on  a tour  I” 

“ Yes,  sir,  with  me.” 

Mr.  B’ Alton  looked  at  Mi\  Meldon, 
and  he  saw  plainly  Mr.  Meldon  had 
come  to  the  Crag  with  the  object  enun 
ciated  by  his  daughter. 


“Mi\  Meldon,”  asked  Mr.  B’ Alton, 

“ what  am  I to  think  of  all  this?” 

“ Well,  sir,”  mildly  replied  !^Mr.  Mel- 
don, and  with  a voice  like  music,  “ the 
children  need  each  other.  Neither  of 
them  has  a mother;  and  they  have 
learned  to  love  one  another  ever  so 
much.  If  you  accede  to  Clara’s  prayer, 
and  give  us  Amy  for  the  next  month  or 
two,  she  shall  be  as  dear  to  me  as 
Clara  1” 

The  old  man  started,  he  ^new  not 
why ; and  he  felt  inclined  to  weep ; and 
at  last  he  yielded,  he  knew  not  why; 
and  by  the  same  arms  which  won  Cla<- 
ra’s  first  victory,  a second  was  won  ; he  ' 
declared  “ no  matter  what  Amy  wished,  ' 
go  she  should.” 

“You  shall  hear  from  me  constantly, 
and  we  shall  be  home  within  six  weeks, 

I calculate.  We  shall  bring  with  us  a 
companion  for  Amy  and  Clara — our 
friend  Alice  Hayes.”  , 

“ Then  I am  to  rely  upon  Nelly  Nurse 
and  my  most  excellent  nephew,”  rather 
cynically  remarked  the  old  man. 

Here  was  something  very  strange, 
yet^it  fell  in,  somewhat,  with  Mr.  B’Al- , 
toffs  idiosyncrasies.  “Mr.  Meldon’s>] 
respectability  was  unquestionable.  Mr,  f 
Seymour  was  a man  of  great  estato;  - 
and  to  tfll  the  truth  poor  Amy  led  a 
very  mopish  kind  of  life  where  she  was. 
If  Mr.  Seymour  liked  Amy?  Well,  she 
was  as  good  as  he  was,  whoever  he 
might  he ; and  she  was  rich  too ; and  if 
he  happened  to  like  her,  she  would  be 
clear  of  Baring ; and  then  there  was  no 
expense.  On  Meldon  he — Mr.  B’ Alton — ; 
would  depend  his  life  and  fortune.  The  ; 
man  warmed  him  up,  whenever  he  ad- 
dressed him.”  Such  were  his  reason- 
ings. 

That  evening  Mr.  Meldon  met  “ Crich- 
awn  ” at  the  hall-door. 

“ Well,  Tom,  how  is  the  widow  ?” 

“ Ever  so  well,  sir.” 

“And  Alice  ?” 

“ Oh,  sir,  she  lives  in  the  other  world) 
entirely,  thank  G-od.” 

“You  know  she  comes  with  us  on  our 
torn’?” 

“God  bless  you,  sir  1 1 know  all  01 

it ; and  she  has  her  heart  fixed  on  some- 
thing else,  her  mother  sez.” 

“ Would  you  like  to  come  with  us  ?” 

“ Would  I like  to  come  ? Ah,  sir,  widi 
Miss  Amy  that  Ud  my  family  many  jj 
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day — and  Miss  Clara — an’  yon — like  to 
come  ? I suppose  poor  fellows  like  me 
have  too  much  liking,  so  they  have. 
They  don’t  know  how  to  cm'b  them- 
selves.” 

‘‘Well,  do  you  wish  to  come?” 

“Yes,  sir;  but  I don’t  want  to  follow 
the  wish.” 

“Eh!” 

“Ah,  sir,  the  widow  id  be  lonesome; 
an’  I’m  wantin’  here,  you  know,  about 
cur  own  house;  an’  I dunno — somethin’ 
about  the  Crag !” 

“The  Crag.” 

“ Ah,  sir,  I’m  afeard  about  the  Crag. 
The  old  man  is  odd — and  he’s  good  in 
many  things  an’  I’m  not  sure  he  won’t 
require  a man  like  me  near  him.” 
Meldon  started. 

“ Oh,  sir,  make  your  mind  aisy.  I 
i am  enough  for  three  score  of  the  old 
‘ man’s  enemies ; an’  I can  tell  you  my 
cwn  friends  are  among  them  that  speak 
hard  of  old  Mr.  D’ Alton.” 

“Your  friend?” 

“Yes,  sir;  they  are  there  to  guard 
and  protect  Amy’s  father.” 

“ Guard  the  owner  of  the  Crag  as  you 
would  guard  your  father,  Tom.  The 
old  man  is  dear  to  me — very  dear.” 

“ Well,  the  honest  thruth,  is  I always 
saw  the  same  an’  said  it;  but  there’s 
not  a neighbor  from  this  to  Piltown  or 
Waterford  that  dos’nt  love  Miss  Amy, 
sir,  and  would’nt  lose  a fall  to  save  her 
wan  single  tear.” 

The  preparations  for  departure  were 
not  extensive ; and,  indeed,  with  prac- 
tised travellers  preparations  are  always 
few.  Amy  was  persuaded  by  old  Mr. 
P’ Alton  that  she  “needed  change;”  and 
he  declared  that  he  himself  would  go  to 
Bonmahon  or  Tramore,  and  stay 
at  the  hotel  for  a month  or  more. 

Nelly  Nurse  would  mind  him,  and 

“Well,  sir,  what  of  my  cousin  ?” 

“ He  may  go  to ” 

j Mr.  Gitfard  D’ Alton  had  lately  been 
j having  somewhat  more  of  Mr.  Baring 
(than  was  well  for  Baring’s  position  in 
Mr.  Giffard  H’Alton’s  good  opinion  ; and 
of  all  persons  who  deserved  ill  of  Mr. 
j Giffard  D’ Alton,  and  of  some  who  did 
not,  that  gentleman  was  ever  ready  to 
make  that  unmentionable,  hoofed  biped 
^;a  present.  In  truth,  he  had  beenrecent- 
) ly  consulting  some  prudent  people  re- 
t garding  the  possibility  of  “ breaking  the 


entail”  by  a “private  act;”  and  Mr. 
Charles  Baring  had  become  aware  of 
the  same  with  something  like  dismay. 
That  “ friend  and  follower  of  the  fami- 
ly,” who  gave  Mr.  .^^ung  such  wise 
counsel  on  a certain^’ eventful  night, 
came  more  frequently  to  his  mind  than 
ever. 


CHAPTEE  XVII. 

The  journey  to  Dublin  was  to  commence 
on  the  morrow  week  of  the  day  of  the 
conversation  last  detailed ; and  on  the 
day  before  the  departure  of  the  tourists 
all  the  packages  were  duly  arranged 
and  duly  labelled,  and  the  hour  for 
Amy’s  presence  at  Mr.  Meldon’s  fixed 
sufficiently  early  to  enable  the  family  to 
reach  a morning  train  from  Clonmel. 
The  father  and  daughter,  and  Alice 
Hayes,  sat  down  in  the  pleasant  draw- 
ing room  and  indulged  the  anticipations 
born  of  such  a moment.  Very  likely 
the  young  people  were  excited  by  the 
expectation  of  many  novelties  and  much 
pleasure,  and  Mr.  Meldon  enjoying  that 
luxury  of  a kind  nature — the  pleasure 
he  was  going  to  bestow. 

Three  heavy  knocks  at  the  hall  door 
startled  the  little  company.  The  noise  of 
“grounded  arms”  was  then  heard, — 
done  with  a will  as  if  to  proclaim  pon- 
derous power.  “ Crichawn  ” was  at  the 
door  in  a moment.  Mr.  Meldon  arrived 
immediately  after,  and  found  himself  in 
presence  of  a dozen  policemen. 

“ What  is  the  meaning  of  this,  gen- 
tlemen ?”  asked  Mr.  Meldon,  when  the 
police  had  entered  the  hail. 

“We  have  been  informed  that  Mr. 

M -is  harbored  in  your  house.” 

“ My  house ! who  could  have  been  so 
mad  and  so  false  as  to  name  my  house  ?” 
“ We  cannot  say,”  replied  the  ser- 
geant. “We  ourselves  do  not  believe 
it,  but  we  obey  orders.” 

“ And  you  wish  to  search  ?” 

“We  have  been  directed,  if  you  pledge 

your  word  of  honor  that  Mr.  M is 

not  in  the  house,  to  proceed  no  further.” 
“No,  no;  no  ‘word  and  honor’  in 
this  case.  The  information  has  been 
given  likely  enough  to  deceive  you,  by 
putting  you  on  a wrong  scent,  or  to  an- 
noy me ; though  I do  not  know  how  I 
could  have  made  an  enemy.  In  any 
case  you  must  search!”  Without  fur- 
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ther  demur  the  police  did  as  they  had 
been  desired.  The  children  were  a little 
alarmed  at  first  j but  soon  rather  enjoy- 
ed the  investigation  and  the  failure  of 
the  visitors.  Every  place  in  the  house 
and  in  the  yard,  and  the  stables  and 
the  granary, 'was  examined;  but  all 
were  found  equally  innocent  of  harbor- 
ing the  redoubtable  hero  of  many  a 
‘well  fought  field’  (at  hurling  however) 
and  who  was  now  feared  for  his  designs 
when  his  ability  and  strength  would 
have  taken  another  and  more  dangerous 
direction. 

“We  are  very  sorry,  sir,  to  have 
worried  you  and  your  family.” 

“ Worried  us  ! Not  in  the  least.  I 
could  not  think  of  allowing  you  to  de- 
part without  an  examination  ; because 
a man  does  not  always  know  everyone 
or  everything^  in  his  house ; and  be- 
cause I confess,  though  devoted  to  ‘ law 
and  order,’  I was  not  displeased  to  give 
the  fine  fellow  the  chance  of  a run 
during  your  delay.” 

Mr.  Meldon  gave  the  men  some  re- 
freshment for  which  they  were  extreme- 
ly thankful,  and  they  bade  him  a fare- 
well and  a happy  tour. 

Eor  some  time  James*  the  Pilgrim 
and  a man  in  the  garb  of  a blind  piper 
had  been  waiting  at  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  entrance — very  modestly,  as 
became  them.  Mr.  Meldon,  as  soon  as 
the  police  had  gone,  advanced  towards 
James  and  gave  him  his  hand.  He 
then  beckoned  both  the  new  comers  in- 
to the  hall,  and  drew  James  into  the 
parlor. 

“ Well,  James,  my  friend,  have  you 
seen  Mr.  Seymour  lately  ?” 

“ I have  heard  from  him,  Mr.  Meldon. 
He  is  in  London  ?” 

“London  I” 

“ Yes,  sir;  and  making  use  of  Father 
Hayes’s  letters  of  introduction.  I think 
you  will  find  Mr.  Leyton  Seymour 
more  agreeable  than  ever.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  James  ?” 

“ I will  not  say  just  now,”  answered 
James  ; “ but  Mr.  Seymour’s  father  was 
worthy  of  a good  son.” 

“ Let  us  order  the  poor  piper  his 
dinner  and  bed.” 

“ Like  you,  sir,”  answered  the  Pil- 
grim— “ like  you,  sii*.  He  wants  both  ; 
^and  he  wants  ten  sovereigns.” 

“ Ten  sovereigns  1” 


“Yes,  sir.  The  ‘ blind  piper’  is  Mr. 

M , for  whom  the  police  have 

just  been  searching.  He  is  on  his  way  ‘ 
to  America.” 

“Chrichawn”  entered. 

“ Sich  a man  ! sich  a man  !”  cried  ’ 
“ Crichawn.”  “ That  owld  aunt  will  ; 

hang  ’im.  Was  there  ever !” 

Just  then  Mr.  Meldon  beckoned  to 
the  piper,  who  joined  the  party. 

“ Sich  a man !”  again  cried  “ Crich- 
awn.” ; 

“ All  true,  “ Crichawn,”  said  Mr, 

M in  a fine  clear  voice ; “ and  I am 

sure,  if  you  wanted  to  see  your  brother’s 
wife,  or  Mr.  Meldon,  or  even  an  old 
neighbor,  once  more  before  you  left  old 
Ireland,  you  would  venture  more  than  I 
have ; indeed,  you  would.” 

Mr.  Meldon  presented  his  hand  to  the 
outlaw. 

“ I do  not  share  your  views — I will 
not  say  anything  of  your  feelings ; but 
I cannot  help  honoring  your  senti-  j 
ments.” 

“ Thank  you,  Mr.  Meldon.  I am 
grateful.” 

“ But,  sir,”  Mr.  Meldon  continued, 

“ what  on  earth  could  you  have  done  ? 
You  have  had  great  proofs  that  demo- 
crat power  was  not  with  you.  What 
could  you  have  meant  ?” 

“ Well,  sir,  the  time  will  come.  We 
have  made  a mistake.  Ireland’s  clergy 

must  always  be  the  real  power  and ” 

“ Ah,  well,  do  not  mind  that ! You 
must  have  suffered  awfully  on  this 
run  ?” 

“I have  not,  sir.  I have  enjoyed 
much,  if  I have  suffered  some.  I saw 
men  and  women,  and  even  girls,  peril! 
everything  to  protect  me — ay,  even 
when  they  told  me  plainly  they  were 
far  from  giving  up  ‘ Quid  Ireland.’  It  is 
worth  a life  of  work  to  prove  a people 
so  genuine  and  loving.” 

“ I quite  agree  with  you ; and  as  I 
heard  a neighbor  say — you  know  Father 
Ned — the  principle  of  national  being 
is  indestructible.  Its  development  is 
only  a question  of  time  and  circumstan- 
ces. Your  hazard  this  time  was  to  see 
your  aunt  ?” 

“Yes;  I would  rather  have  gone  to 
prison  than  left  Ireland  without  seeing 
her.  She  has  given  much  of  her  life, 
indeed  all  of  it,  to  me,  in  rare  devotion. 

I have  seen  her  ; that  is  enough  now. 
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Ireland  a gradh's  mavourneen  /”  added 
the  young  man  hoarsely,  “ shall  we 
ever  baptize  your  cause  in  the  holy 
wells  ?” 

IBS  “ Give  up  your  wells  an’  rivers,  now  I” 
® shouted  “ Crichawn  “ an’  put  on  your 
coat,  an’  get  off  to  the  fair.  Don’t  dhrive 
the  baste  too  fast,”  though  said  the 
rogue.  “ And  now  let  me  see  how  the 
blue  ratteen  becomes  you.” 

“ Crichawn  soon  had  enveloped  the 
wanderer  in  a long,  ratteen  coat,  on  the 
back  of  which  hung  a cape  down  as  low 
as  the  quondam  “ hurler’s”  hips.  He 
then  handed  him  a fine  pair  of  whiskers 
not  large  but  “ bushy,”  as  “ Crichawn” 
called  them. 

“There  now,”  said  “Crichawn,”  a 
little  proudly,  “ there’s  an  ould  Irelander 

for  3^ou  I Isn’t  he  as  good  as ” 

The  young  man  seized  “ Crichawn ’s” 
i hand  and  gave  it  a hearty  wring. 

“ You  are  a kingly  .man!”  he  cried. 
“ Oh,  for  a hundred  thousand  like  you  1” 

“Now,  you  know, ” 

“ Yes,  I know ; you  never  came  our 
road,  and  that  makes  me  admire  your 
friendship  and  your  courage  more.” 

Mr.  Meldon  was  silent;  but  he  was 
surprised. 

“ Crichawn”  crowned  his  exploit  by 
driving  a cow  to  the  door. 

“Now  Faudheen  Murphy^'"  said 
“ Crichawn”  with  a droll  glance, 
■“  dhrive  that  baste  ever  so  aisy  to  the 
fair  o’  Clonmel,  an’  at  the  corner  of  the 
main  street,  just  at  six  in  the  morning, 
a farmer  will  give  you  fifteen  gold 
guineas  for  her  ; an’  the  train  leaves  the 
station  for  Watherford  about  nine. 

I There’s  warnin’  that  Mr.  M is  to  be 

i at  the  Thurles  station  to-da^q  and  others 
with  him.” 

As  “ Crichawn”  mentioned  Mr. 

M — ’s  own  name  that  gentleman 

at  once  saw  his  danger. 

“ Bless  you,  “ Crichawn,”  he  cried. 
Then  turning  to  Mr.  Meldon,  whose 
kindness  had  shaped  the  whole  situation 
, he  expressed  his  obligations  as  a gentle- 
man  should,  and  bade  him  farewell. 

This  chapter  was  intended  for  Mr. 
Meldon’sjourno}^  but  the  young  enthu- 
siast has  borne  us  away  as  he  many  a 
time  has  borne  away  thousands. 

We  will  compensate  the  reader  by 
saying  as  little  of  the  road  as  we  can ; 
-and  hardly  anything  of  the  partings. 
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Indeed,  the  partings  were  very  few; 
and  old  Mr.  Giffard  D’ Alton’s  was  the 
saddest.  He  knew  that  etherial  love 
which  Amy  bore  her  father  and  believ- 
ed that  she  held  her  lite  in  her  hands 
for  him,  at  any  hour  or  minute  of  her 
life.  She  was  not  at  all  insensible  to 
his  faults  and  follies.  On  the  contrary, 
both  had  caused  her  many  tears.  But 
a child’s  love — particularly  a well-rear- 
ed daughter’s  affection— defies  all  re- 
sistance, and  rises  above  all  depressing 
influences.  Its  eyes,  and  ears,  and  sen- 
ses, and  everything,  are  in  the  heart! 

The  three  ladies — Amy,  Clara,  and 
Alice — had  a pleasant  time  of  it,  and 
had  a companion  in  Mr.  Meldon  whose 
conversation  was  rich  in  knowledge, 
and  indeed  inexhaustible.  Occasionally 
he  mentioned  Mr.  LejTon  Seymour’s 
name,  his  fine  property,  and  his  family ; 
and  he  saw  plainly  enough  that  such 
observations  were  not  unacceptable  to 
Amy  D’ Alton.  He  was  glad  of  this  for 
many  reasons  then  working  in  his 
mind,  and  for  many  more  which  he 
hoped  to  see  added  to  them. 

Let  us  suppose  the  trains,  all,  to  have 
been  regular  and  the  boats  to  have 
been  faithful  to  “ sailing  time.”  and 
good  fortune,  good  spirits,  and  high 
hopes  to  have  accompanied  the  friends 
all  the  way,  and  they  succeeded  finally 
in  joining  Mr.  LejTon  Seymour  at  the 
“ Grosvenoi”  and  filled  that  gentleman 
with  joy!  Well,  thus  we  find  altogether 
in  London. 

The  meeting  was  extremely  agreeable 
to  all  parties,  and  the  number  just  suffi- 
cient for  the  enjoyment  of  sight-seeing 
when  business  in  the  Metropolis,  though 
the  Metropolis  made  more  for  them. 
However,  the  particular  calls  and  occu- 
pations of  the  gentlemen  have  so  much 
to  do  with  our  mysteries  that  we  must 
decline  to  name  them  at  present. 

It  was  easy  to  see  from  Mr.  Leyton 
Se^^mour’s  line  of  thinking  that  his 
mind  was  very  hard  at  work  in  a new 
sphere.  He  had  been  a great  deal  about 
the  institutions  which  illustrated  the 
science,  art  and  charity  of  London  ; but 
what  seemed  to  strike  him  most  were 
the  convents,  particularly  those  that 
cared  for  poor  orphans,  and  protected 
young  women.  Somehow,  the  devotion 
of  the  ladies  to  a work  so  great  and  so 
difficult,  constantly  forced  itself  before 
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his  mind,  and  when  he  found  among 
the  religious  not  only  the  tenderly- 
reared  aristocracy,  hut  even  those  who 
had  been  brought  up  in  very  hatred  of 
what  they  now  worshipped  with  a hush- 
ed reverence — the  saying  of  Pharaoh’s 
necromancers  came  unbidden  to  his 
mind.  “ The  finger  of  God  is  here,”  he 
said. 

The  reader  will  not  feel  surprised 
that  Mr.  Leyton  Seymour  accompanied 
the  party  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  church 
very  frequently,  indeed  almost  daily; 
and  one  of  those  visits  had  a 
singular  influence  on  his  future  career 
—and  on  the  career  of  one  at  least  be- 
sides himself. 

One  morning  the  ladies  proposed  to 
go  to  the  Oratory  atBrompton,  and  the 
gentlemen  readily  assented.  It  happen- 
ed that  as  they  drove  from  the  door  of 
their  hotel,  another  carriage  drove  in 
the  same  direction,  and  street  after 
street  kept  them  company.  At  first 
they  thought  it  curious,  and  then  be- 
came really  interested  ; but  the  interest 
culminated  when  they  saw  the  carriage 
stop  at  the  very  same  destination  for 
which  they  were  bound. 

The  occupants  of  both  carriages  en- 
tered the  church  together;  and  our 
friends  saw  that  the  strangers  were 
ladies— or  by  their  appearance,  a lady 
and  her  maid.  The  lady  hardly  eighteen, 
was  a foreigner  of  quite  a noble  look 
and  bearing;  and  the  maid  was  a wor- 
thy companion  for  so  much  distinction. 
Whether  the  parties  were  a mutual  dis- 
traction or  were  not,  we  cannot  say ; 
but  fate  had  arranged  that  they  should 
become  acquainted.  It  was  inevitable. 

The  fact  is,  that  just  as  they  went  to 
the  church  in  company,  they  came 
back  in  company,  and  finally  entered 
the  porch  of  the  Grosvenor  together. 
What  could  be  more  inevitable? 

Clara  Meld  on  therefore,  walked  right 
accross  the  ladies’  parlor  one  hour  after 
and  as  her  eyes  met  those  of  the  foreign 
lady,  both  quietly  smiled. 

“ You  see,”  Clara  said  in  French, 
“ Mademoiselle,  we  must  become  ac- 
quainted ; le  bon  Dieu  has  brought  us 
together.” 

“ I am  most  happy,”  the  young  lady 
replied  in  the  same  language ; “ and 
•uch  meetings  are  mostly  providential.” 

Amy  !>’ Alton  now  entered,  whoa  tlio 


foreign  lady  said  in  English,  and  with 
a very  pure  accent,  “ this  is  one  of 
your  companions  ?” 

Oh,  that  is  Miss  B’ Alton,  my  most 
beloved  friend.  But  here  is  papa.  Oh, 
papa!  I have  been  wishing  you  to  ar- 
rive. I have  made  a friend”  the  little 
witch  said,  most  witchingly. 

Mr.  Meldon  bowed  low. 

“ My  father’s  name  is  ‘ Meldon’  ” she 
said  looking  at  the  fair  foreigner ; “ and 
my  name  is  ‘ Clara.’  ” 

‘‘Well  my  name  is  Fernandez  I come 
right  from  Berlin,  accompanied  only 
by  my  maid.” 

“ From  Berlin  1”  Mr.  Meldon  re- 
marked. 

“ Yes,  and  I leave  this  to-morrow.” 
Mr.  Leyton  Seymour  just  came  in, 
and  Miss  Fernandez  only  waited  the 
introduction  before  she  added,  “lam 
going  to  enter  a convent,  which  you 
must  come  and  see.” 

“ To  become  a nun  ?”  Amy  asked. 

“ Precisely.  In  fact,  I came  for  the 
purpose.  But  pray,  did  you  not  say 
Miss  D’Alton,’  ” she  said,  after  a pause, 
looking  at  Amy. 

“ Yes,  that  is  my  name.” 

“ Have  you  any  relatives  in  Austria  ?” 
“ I believe  not,”  Mr.  Meldon  answer- 
ed ; “ but ” 

“ I was  going  to  say,”  continued  the 
lady,  “ that  a very  old  friend  of  our 
family,  noble  and  wealthy,  was  named 
H’ Alton,  and  something  quite  romantic 
makes  the  name  dear  to  me.” 

“ Indeed  1 Senora.”  Mi’.  Meldon 
said. 

“Yes,  sir.  The  Count  D’Alton 
quarrelled  with  bis  son,  who  bad  made 
a match  below  his  rank.  The  son  was 
quite  as  proud  as  his  father,  and  they 
separated.  Young  D’Alton  was  educat- 
ed in  Cambridge,  and  was  more  than 
half  an  Englishman.  Having  quarreled 
with  his  father,  he  enlisted  in  an  Eng- 
lish marching  regiment,  and  left  for 
ISTorth  America.  The  account  of  his 
death  came  to  his  father,  I believe,  the 
year  I was  bora.  But  there  was  a 
vague  report  of  a child ; and  I never 
hear  the  name  ‘ D’Alton’  without  feel- 
ing my  mind  stirred  by  the  sad  story.” 
Mr.  Meldoa  and  Mr.  Leyton  Seymour 
exchanged  glances* 

“ This  does,  indeed  seam  providen- 
tkil,”  said  Mr.  Seymour,  “ I imTa  just 
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had  a letter  from  Father  Hayes,  in 
^ which  he  states  that  he  is  about  to  re- 
i tum  from  America,  and  that  he  will  be 
I accompanied  by  a young  girl  whom  he 
discovered  among  the  Micmac  Indians. 
She  had  been  brought  up  as  the  adopted 
daughter  of  an  old  Indian  queen,  and 
was  generally  known  as  ‘ Noemi,  the 
Indian  princess but  Father  Hayes’s 
enquiries  elicited  the  facts  that  her 
parents  were  Europeans,  who  died 
while  she  was  yet  an  infant,  and  that 
her  father  was  an  English  soldier,  nam- 
ed Henry  H’ Alton,  who  had  wealthy 
relatives,  with  whom,  however,  he  had 
not  corresponded  for  a long  time  before 
his  death.” 

“ Singular!”  said  the  Senora  Fernan- 
dez. “ If  this  girl  should  prove  to  be 
the  grand-daughter  of  Count  £)’ Alton, 
what  a joy  it  will  be  to  the  old  man. 
He  has  long  since  repented  bitterly  of 
his  harshness  to  his  only  son  ; and  I 
understand  he  is  even  now  in  England, 
prosecuting,  through  the  war  office, 
enquiries  with  regard  to  his  death  ; 
though  he  had  little  hope  of  finding  the 
child  he  was  reported  to  have  left.” 

“ In  that  case,”  said  Mr.  Meldon, 
“ Father  Hayes  will  be  a great  aid  to 
him.  But  we  must  be  careful  how  we 
excite  hopes  that  may  not  be  realized  ; 
though  I have  no  doubt,  from  what  the 
lady  says,  that  the  mystery  will  be 
satisfactorily  cleared  up;  and,”  he  add- 
ed after  a thoaghtful’pause,  and  looking 
significantly  at  his  daughter,  “ it  may 
be  that,  in  its  elucidation,  it  will  ex- 
plain other  matters  which  now  appear 
even  stranger  than  this  does..” 


CHAPTEE  XYIII. 


About  the  time  indicated  in  the  last 
chapter,  at  all  events  not  very  long 
after,  two  or  three  old  friends  turned 
in to^ Father  Aylmer’s  for,  “ one  of  the 
evenings”  himself  and  Father  Power 
knew  so  well  how  to  bestow.  ‘‘  One  of 
I Father  Aylmer’s  evenings”  passed  into 
a proverb,  and  however  spare  the  tab- 
• ling  might  be — sometimes  it  was,  as  we 
have  remarked  already — the  hearty 
welcome  of  the  parish  priest  and  the 
honhoT^imi^  of  the  curate  were  gifts  not 
I every  day  to  be  obtained,  even  when 
I the  fare  was  most  luxurious. 

I On  the  day  of  which  we  t/rite,  the 


arrival  of  an  old  friend  and  class-fellow 
in  college  made  Father  Power  more 
radiant  even  than  usual ; and,  as  if  to 
balance  the  years  in  the  little  parlor, 
old  Father  Morrissey,  the  nearest  neigh- 
bor, came  to  make  one  of  the  happy 
circle. 

Father  Power’s  friend  we  must  call 
Feehan,  for  convenience  sake — and  he 
was  one  of  the  most  genial,  most  dar- 
ing, and  devoted  men  that  ever  wore 
alb  or  stole — like  the  “ Great  High 
Priest,”  always  ready  “ to  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friend” — or  to  share  his  last 
shilling  with  him.  Father  Feehan  was 
under  forty,  wonderfully  strongly  built, 
and  with  an  eye  that  shot  out  rays  of 
reflection  or  sparkled  with  humor  as 
the  occasion  arose,  and  really  looked  as 
if  he  was  always  going  to  sing  “ Who 
fears  to  speak  of  ‘ Ninety-eight  ?’  ” 

“ So  those  ‘ Young  Ireland’  boys  are 
off,”  exclaimed  Father  Power. 

“Safely  as  Giffard  D’Alton’s  hoard,” 
answered  Father  Feehan. 

“ How  did  you  manage  ?”  pursued 
Father  Ned. 

“ I managed  by  sleeping  in  three  dif- 
ferent quarries  three  different  days, 
and  each  succeeding  night  gettingnear- 
er  to  the  sea.” 

“Singular,”  Father  Morrissey  said, 
“ that  her  Majesty’s  faithful  “ Peelers’ 
did  not  make  your  acquaintance  on  the 
road.” 

“ As  I said,  we  travelled  at  night,  and 
always  had  three  carts,  going  ‘ on  our 
lawful  business;’  in  fact,  we  did  carry 
loads  of  turf  one  night,  ard  tents  to  set 
up  at  the  fair  of  Ballybunnion  another 
night.” 

“ Well  1”  the  old  parish  priest  said, 
somewhat  impatiently,  “ Father  Feehan 
let  us  hear  how  the  poor  fellows  got 
away.” 

“ I succeeded  in  boarding  a schooner 
one  day  last  week.  I found  the  captain 
was  a Kerry  man,  and  we  agreed  that 
he  should  receive  £500  for  landing  the 
three  men  in  Constantinople.” 

“ Five  hundred  pounds  1”  exclaimed 
Father  Aylmer, 

“ Ah,  yes ; your  friend — or  the  son 

of  your  great  friend — O’G — from 

Dublin — paid  two-thirds  of  the  money.” 

“ Then  ?”  asked  Father  Power. 

“ We  paid  one-third  in  hand;  the  re- 
mainder to  be  paid  ®n  arrival.” 
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Father  Aylmer’s  foot  was  very  busy 
beating  the  floor.  “ Gracious  1”  he  said 
finally,  and  looking  imploringly  at 
Father  Ned. 

“ Well,  sir,”  Father  Feehansaid,  turn- 
ing to  Father  Aylmer;  “ well,  sir,  our 
fj-iend  the  Captain,  having  got  £160  in 
his  pocket,  took  a ‘ vacancy’  while  we 
came  on  shore,  and  having,  I suppose, 
got  a fit  of  loyalty  and  avarice,  he  set 
sail  and  left  us  there.” 

There  was  a cry  of  indignation  and 
astonishment. 

“ I found  afterwards,”  Father  Feehan 
said,  “ that  the  fellow  was  a Kerry 

* souper,’  who  had  apostatised  some 
years  ago.  But,  after  all,  we  succeeded. 
I tried  our  fortune  once  again.  This 
time  the  Captain,  I found  out,  was  an 
Englishman,  from  Kent.  I frankly 
told  him  our  condition,  and  our  loss. 

“ ‘ I shall  take  them’  said  the  Captain. 

“ ‘ Well,  Captain,  you  are  a fVank, 
honest  man.  I will  advance ’ ” 

“ ‘ Not  a stiver,’  ” replied  the  Captain. 
^ They  can  pay  when  they  reach  their 
destination.’ 

‘ Thanks.  Can  you  come  along 
side,  or  shall  we  sail  out  to  you?' 

“ ‘ Not  for  gold,’  replied  the  Captain, 

* shall  you  sail  out ; and,  in  fact,  it  is 
very  likely  the  fellow  who  pocketed  your 
money,  has,  by  this  time,  pursued  his 
industry  a little  further,  by  giving  in- 
formation of  your  whereabouts.  So  we 
shall  need  water  and  refitting ; and  stay 
a couple  of  days  in  the  Shannon. 

“ ‘ And  where  are  my  friends  to  re- 
main so  long?’ 

‘ They  are  to  come  on  board  to-day  ; 
•and  we  shall  make  much  of  them  in 
the  hold.  However,  I shall  invite  the 
Custom  House  officers  to  a bottle  of 
Champagne  ; and,  for  the  honor  of  the 
cause,  I shall  hunt  up  the  Inspector  of 
Constabulary.  We  shall  have  a jolly 
Time  of  it.’  You  have  it  all  now,  gentle- 
men. I bade  them  adieu  with  a mixed 
Teeling  of  joy  and  sorrow;  but  I believe 
They  had  all  been  convinced  that  the 
harvest  time  of  national  hope  had  not 
come,  and  that  the  counsels  of  their  old 
friend  had  been  the  wisest.” 

“ They  are  clear  off — God  be  praised  !” 
cried  Father  Ned  ; and  the  table  rung 
with  hearty  applause. 

The  chances  of  the  future  were  then 
discussed,  and  Father  Ned  evidently 


knew  very  much  more  than  an  “ Old 
Irelander”  was  generally  supposed  to 
know.  In  fact,  the  young  fellows  be- 
lieved that  his  prudence  invariably  op- 
posed his  sympathy,  and  that  all  his 
feeling  was  for  the  cause  and  for  them. 
Personally,  he  was  the  friend  of  every 
one  of  them. 

‘‘Come,  Ned,”  said  Father  Feehan. 
“ You  are  a ‘ loyal’  man,  we  all  know; 
aud  you  can  therefore  afford  to  sing  a 
disloyal  song.” 

“ But  I do  not  sing  disloyal  songs, 
Michael.” 

“ Come,  now ; ‘ Who  fears  to  speak  of 
’Ninety-eighi  ’ — you  must.” 

“ Will  you  make  a contract?” 

“ The  terms  ?” 

“ I shall  sing  ‘ Who  fears  to  speak  of 
’ Ninety-eight,’  if  you  sing  the  song  you 
sung  in  college  on  Christmas  night, 
1834.  We  shall  find  who  is  the  oldest 
rebel.” 

“ Hone !” 

Father  Michael  Feehan  then  com- 
menced : 

‘‘come  O freedom  I COME.” 

Come,  O Freedom  come, 

And  beam  thee  on  our  lovely  isle; 

The  hope  that  glads  a nation’s  heart 
Is  bright  but  in  thy  smile  I 

Cornel  years  have  passed  away; 

And  tyrant  power  hath  flung 

Its  darkness  o’er  the  sunny  ray 
That  brightened  her  when  young; 

Its  darkness  o’er  the  sunny  ray 
That  brightened  her  when  young. 

Come,  O Freedom  ! come; 

The  patriot’s  heart  is  burning  still ; 

The  spirit  free,  as  ocean’s  wave. 

Brooks  not  the  tyrant’s  will. 

We  love  our  fields  of  green  I 
We  love  our  mountains  blue! 

And  know  we  not  what  we  have  been? 
Yes,  Freedom  ! we  love  you  I 

And  know  we  not  what  we  have  beeut 
Yes,  Freedom  I we  love  you! 

Come,  0 Freedom ! Come, 

And  bless  the  hearts  that  beat  for  thee ; 

The  brightest  beams  of  tj)e  Summer 
hours 

Are  bright  but  for  the  'free  ! 

Come  o’er  the  western  wave, 

That  bounds  in  thy  presence  grand! 

And  tyrant,  coward,  and  shrinking 
slave 

Shall  flee  from  our  green  land  ; 

And  tyrant,  coward,  and  shrinking 
slave 

Shall  flee  from  our  green  land  I 
(To  be  Coniinued.) 
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EDUCATION.— (Conttn««J.) 


LIBRARIES. 


BY  JOSEPH  K.  FORAN. 


Goethe  once  said : “ one  ought  every 
day  at  least  to  read  a good  poem,  hear 
a little  song,  see  a fine  picture,  and,  if 
it  were  possible,  to  speak  a few  reason- 
able words.”  Goethe  lived  in  a land 
where  the  arts  and  sciences  were  en- 
couraged and  where,  in  consequence  of 
that  encouragement  they  were  fiourish- 
ing.  In  Canada  it  would  be  a difiicult 
task  to  accomplish  what  the  great  poet 
lays  down  as  a rule.  “ To  hear  a little 
song  ” — every  day  we  do  not  consider 
very  practicable,  unless  one  were  gifted 
with  a talent  for  music  and  had  for 
society  and  companions  those  who  are 
constantly  prepared  to  raise  the  voice. 
Outside  the  theatre  or  public  concert 
halls  the  greater  majority  are  not  in  a 
position  to  enjoy  the  sweets  of  music 
and  song.  Even  those  who  may  have 
friends  or  relatives  that  sing,  too  often 
find  it  difficult  to  snatch  a few  moments 
in  the  evening  to  devote  to  this  enjoy- 
ment. “ To  see  a fine  picture  ” — indeed 
they  are  too  few,  as  yet,  in  Canada.  Our 
art  galleries  can  be  easily  counted,  for 
they  are  not  as  numerous  as  our  cities. 
But  if  we  cannot  follow  the  advice  of  the 
author  of  this  beautiful  precept  we  can 
go  as  near  to  it  as  possible.  “ To  read 
a good  poem  ” (or  book) — and  “ to 
speak  a few  reasonable  words  ” — are 
things  within  the  grasp  of  nearly  eveiy 
one  of  us.  At  home,  in  society,  with 
friends,  at  morning,  at  noon  or  at  night, 
at  all  times  and  nearly  in  all  places  and 
with  all  people  we  can  find  occasion  to 
thus  increase  our  little  store  of  knowl- 
edge. 

But  for  the  person  who  desires  self- 
education,  who  seeks  to  fill  up  a large 
mind  and  to  cultivate  a fertile  intellect, 
this  precept  does  not  extend  far  enough. 
Every  one  has  not  the  means  to  pur- 
chase books  wherein  that  knowledge  is 
to  be  found.  Neither  is  every  one  plac- 
ed in  such  happy  circumstances  as  to 
enable  him  to  hold,  every  day,  a solid 
and  instructive  conversation.  But  if 


those  books  cannot  be  purchased  there 
is  yet  a grand  way  to  get  the  hand  and 
the  eye  upon  them — there  are  avenues 
along  which  they  are  strewn,  highways 
that  lead  on  towards  the  great  temple 
of  knowledge.  If  we  cannot,  on  account 
of  business  affairs,  or  for  other  such 
reasons,  find  time  and  place  and  occa- 
sion to  meet  with,  and  converse  with 
those  who  are  learned  and  whose  con- 
versation is  a species  of  education, 
there  are  shrines  devoted  to  the  deity  of 
learning  wherein  they  may  be  found  and 
admired.  These  avenues,  highways, 
and  shrines  are  better  known  to  the 
public  under  the  name  of  Libraries. 

Libraries  are  the  grand  conservato- 
ries of  knowledge  in  a land.  A good 
public  library  is  a focus  towards  which 
converge  a thousand,  aye  a million  raye 
of  purest  light.  A library  is  an  ocean 
of  wealth  to  the  city  in  which  it  is  to  be 
found.  Hear  what  Thomas  Davis  says 
of  libraries.  It  may  seem  strange  that 
I have  so  often  cited  the  works 
of  this  man.  But  they  are  not 
known,  and  he  unfortunately  was 
not  known,  and  deep  down  in 
the  soul  of  that  humble  man  were  plans 
and  ideas  revolving  around  each  other, 
that  would  have  dazzled  the  literati  of 
the  age  had  he  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  them  to  light.  I cite  his  works, 
for  what  he  says  is  stamped  with  truth 
and  sincerity.  Speaking,  then,  of  libra- 
ries ; he  says  “ Beside  a library,  how 
poor  are  all  the  other  greatest  deeds  of 
man — his  constitution,  brigade,  factory, 
man  of  war,  cathedral — how  poor  are 
all  miracles  in  comparison ! Look  at 
that  wall  of  motly  calf-skin,  open  those 
slips  of  inked  rags — who  would  fancy 
them  as  valuable  as  the  rows  of  stamp- 
ed cloth  in  a warehouse  ? Yet  Aladdin’s 
lampwas  a child’s  Kaliedoscopein  compa- 
rison. There  the  thoughts  and  deeds  of 
the  most  eminent  men  during  three  thou- 
sand years  are  accumulated,  and  every 
one  who  will  learn  a few  conventional 
signs — 24  (magic)  letters — can  pass  at 
pleasure  from  Plato  to  Napoleon,  from 
the  Argonauts  to  the  Affghans,  from  the 
woven  mathematics  of  La  Place  to  the 
mythology  of  Egypt  and  the  Lyrics  of 
Burns.  Young  reader  ! pause  steadily, 
and  look  at  this  fact  till  it  blaze  before 
you;  look  till  your  imagination  sum- 
mon up  even  the  few  acts  and  thoughts 
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named  in  the  last  sentence ; and  when 
these  visions — from  the  Greek  pirate  to 
the  fiery-eyed  Scotchman  have  begun 
to  dim,  solemnly  resolve  to  use  these 
glorious  opportunities,  as  one  whose 
breast  has  been  sobbing  at  for  sight  of  a 
mountain,  resolves  to  climb  it,  and  al- 
ready strains  and  exults  in  his  purposed 
toil.” 

In  Canada  we  have  grand  public  li- 
braries. Not  to  speak  of  the  splendidly 
filled  shelves  of  those  in  Montreal,  Que- 
bec and  Toronto  we  need  but  refer  to 
that  inexhaustible  mine  of  literature 
and  science  that  is  an  ornament  to  the 
capital  of  the  country.  The  Parliament 
library  of  Ottawa  is  one  of  the  greatest 
treasures  that  Canada  to-day  possesses. 
The  materials  are  not  wanting — the  oc- 
casion is  not  amiss — the  time,  if  proper- 
ly and  faithfully  employed,  is  not  too 
fleeting;  but  the  desire  and  the  courage, 
so  to  speak,  are  not  to  be  found.  There 
as  not  that  thirst  for  reading  and  study- 
ing which  should  be  found  amongst  the 
people.  Did  it  exist  the  floods  that 
pour  from  such  a fountain-head  would 
not  be  allowed  to  roll  by  ‘‘  untouched, 
un  tasted.” 

This  is  the  spirit  and  desire  that 
should  be  forced,  if  force  is  necessary, 
into  the  minds  of  the  people.  They 
should  be  taught  to  regard  their  own 
education  as  a sacred  duty.  It  is  true  you 
will  often  be  told  by  a person  that  he  or 
she  reads  very  much  and  yet  that  per- 
son is  unable  to  afford  you  the  few  mo- 
ments “reasonable  conversation”  of 
which  Goethe  speaks.  Why  is  it  so  ? 
For  one  of  two  reasons.  Either  that 
person  reads  very  much,  but  reads  so  as 
to  forget  it,  to  miss-apply  it,  to  lose  it, 
or  he  reads  very  much  of  the  thrash  lite- 
rature that  is  floating  like  a scum  upon 
the  purer  and  clearer  waters  of  true 
literature. 

Either  of  those  two  ways  of  reading 
is  not  only  useless  but  is  very  injurious. 
Too  many  know  not  how  to  chose  their 
books — and  consequently  are  led  on  to 
read  and  pour  over  volume  after  volume 
-of  those,  so  called  novels  and  stories 
which,  at  best  merely  serve  to  while 
away  and  waste  time.  It  is  a difficult 
task  to  collect  a small  private  library, 
and  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  pick  out  the 
most  useful  volumes  that  are  to  be 
found  in  a large  public  one. 


The  best  remedy  to  this  evil  is  not  a» 
many  imagine  to  lay  down  the  rule 
“ that  such  and  such  a book  you  shall 
read  and  such  and  such  another  one  you 
shall  not  read  under  penalty.”  But  the 
proper  way  is  to  so  instruct  and  educate 
that  the  person  can  tell  what  is  good 
and  what  is  hurtful  or  useless  in  litera- 
ture. Inspire  the  person  with  a sincere 
desire  for  self-education  and  self-ad- 
vancement, then  shew  him  the  means 
necessary  and  most  useful  in  order  to 
gain  that  end.  The  person,  if  at  all 
reasonable,  will  certainly  chose  the 
proper  course  and  judging  to  a certain, 
extent  for  himself  will  feel  a kind  of 
pride  in  picking  his  steps  with  care  and 
caution  along  the  highway  of  knowl- 
edge. 

The  surest  means  to  make  a young 
person  read  and  ponder  over  a book  is 
to  let  him  know  that  it  is  forbidden  to 
read  it.  Nine  out  of  ten  will  seek  the 
first  occasion  that  presents  itself  to  lay 
hands  upon  the  volume  and  to  devour 
its  contents.  But  if  a man  felt  a true 
desire  for  the  acquirement  of  knowledge, 
felt  the  courage  to  shoulder  his  spade 
and  go  forth  to  delve  and  dig  in  some 
one  of  those  mines  of  literature,  felt  the 
importance  of  saving  time  by  reading  to 
retain  and  reading  to  profit,  felt  the  truth 
of  that  saying — “ educate  that  you  may 
be  free  ” — he  would  have  a grand  field 
open  before  him. 

“ Let  a boy  loose  in  a library,  and  if 
he  have  years  of  leisure  and  a creative 
spirit  he  will  come  out  a master-mind. 
If  he  have  the  leisure  without  the  origi- 
nal spring  he  will  become  a book-worm 
— a useful  help,  perhaps,  to  his  neigh- 
bors, but  himself  a very  feeble  and  poor 
creature.  For  one  man  who  gains 
weapons  from  idle  reading,  we  know 
twenty  who  lose  their  simplicity  with- 
out getting  “ strength.” 

Let  us  suppose  a young,  or  even  an 
old  man  who  is  in  the  habit  of  frequent- 
ing a library.  Let  us  suppose  him  gift- 
ed with  a certain  amount  of  judgment 
and  taste.  It  is  wonderful  what  an 
amount  of  knowledge  he  will  acquire  in 
a very  short  space  of  time.  He  will 
know  the  literature  of  his  own  country 
and  if  he  has  not  a knowledge  of  other 
languages  at  least  through  the  medium 
of  translation  he  will  be  enabled  to  be- 
come familiar  with  their  beauties.  And 
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if  such  a man  had  never  the  occasion  to 
display  before  the  public  his  learning 
I and  science  it  would  be  for  himself  a 
. constant  source  of  enjoyment — to  which 
' the  poor  pleasures  of  the  majority  of 
men  cannot  be  compared.  Contrast 
that  inate  satisfaction,  that  deep-felt 
pleasure,  that  soul-moving,  heart- touch- 
ing, peace-inspiring  enjoyment  with  the 
, relaxations  and  amusements  which  the 
i hundred  other  sources  afford. 

I The  gambling-room,  the  bar-room,  the 
I hellish-resorts  of  ini  quity  are  the  centres 
i of  attraction  for  far  too  many  of  our 
" people.  There  the  time,  that  is  precious 
I in  the  eyes  of  the  world  and  in  the  eyes 
I of  Grod,  the  physical  energies  that  are  so 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  happi- 
ness and  health,  the  mental  faculties  that 
are  the  ornaments  of  man,  are  all  wasted 
by  degrees.  Then  there  is  the  pomp  of 
worldly  display,  the  glitter  of  a grand 
appearance,  the  splendor  of  a rich  ban- 
quet ; these  and  a thousand  such  more 
innocent  but  still  unprofitable  pas- 
times are  the  rage,  but  as  G-oldsmith 
says:  “These  little  things  are  great  to 
little  man.”  Not  there  is  true  enjoy- 
ment to  be  found.  Again  the  rough  and 
more  brutal  enjoyment  of  animal  plea- 
sures has  laid  a hold  upon  a certain 
branch  of  society.  Again,  we  repeat, 
■there  is  not  to  be  found  that  true  enjoy- 
ment which  should  accompany  us 
through  life. 

If  the  mind  is  not  cultivated  and 
tilled,  it  soon  becomes  dull  and  cannot 
soar  beyond  certain  narrow  limits.  The 
man  may  have  physical  strength  and 
energy,  he  may  be  gifted  with  a grand 
appearance  and  beautiful  features,  he 
may  have  all  that  is  attractive  and  ad- 
mirable exteriorly,  but  if  the  mind  is 
uncultivated  there  is  a dead  blank.  An 
old  English  poet  once  sang : 

“ Were  I as  tall  to  reach  the  pole, 

And  grasp  the  Ocean  in  my  span, 

I would  be  measured  by  my  soul — 

The  mind’s  the  standard  of  the  man.” 


t 


And  the  best  and  surest  place  where 
that  refinement  can  be  had  is  within  the 
four  walls  of  a good  library.  But  a 
library  is  a labyrinth.  A thousand  by- 
ways start  out  from  one  point  and 
these  are  intersected  by  a thousand 
cross-paths.  At  times,  as  in  the  depths 
of  the  catacombs,  all  is  darkness  and 
■bewilderment.  It  is  necessary  to  have 


a light  and  a sure  and  faithful  guide  iu 
order  to  safely  reach  the  end.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  visit  every  passage — a 
life  time  would  not  suffice ; no,  not  ten 
times  the  space  allotted  to  man  upon 
earth.  The  explorer  must,  therefore, 
pick  out  the  corridors,  most  useful  and 
less  dangerous  and  most  in  accordance 
with  his  tastes  and  energies,  and  then 
follow  .them  through  them  divers  wind- 
ings. 

An  hour  a day  in  a good  library 
would  suffice  to  lead  a person  a long 
long  distance  upon  any  one  way.  Take 
for  example  History — You  start  with 
your  well  trimmed  lamp  and  your 
faithful  guide.  Away  you  go — 
back,  back  along  the  ages.  On  each  side 
of  you,  lit  by  the  wane  light  of  your 
flickering  torch,  you  see  the  tombs  of 
the  nations — some  grandly  adorned  and 
beautifully  worked,  others  simple  and 
dull.  You  read  upon  each  the  epitaph, 
into  which  is  condensed  the  story  of  its 
birth,  its  rise,  its  flourish  and  its  fall. 
On  you  go  and  the  ghosts  of  dead  ages 
come  forth  from  their  crypts  and  stalk 
out  before  you.  Back,  back  along  that 
winding,  lengthy,  passage  you  advance 
— even  (if  you  have  time)  until  you 
reach  its  end.  Such  is  your  piwress 
in  that  great  li))rary  labyrinth.  ^OTt  as 
yet  you  have  only  seen  one  passage, 
without  even  making  a single  excursion 
into  the  million  off-shots  or  by-ways 
that  branch  away  from  it. 

Suppose  it  is  another  corridor  you 
desire  to  explore.  It  is  that  of  Litera- 
ture,— away  you  go  with  the  same 
guide  and  same  light  th^t  you  employ- 
ed when  walking  the  road  of  History, 
So  on  for  every  branch  of  learning  or 
science.  Thmr  name  is  legion.  Certainly 
in  the  space  of  one  life-time  a person 
could  not  even  attempt  the  exploration 
of  more  than  a small  number  of  those 
passages.  But  what  an  amount  can  be 
acquired,  what  a distance  can  be  travell- 
ed, by  slow  stages — an  hour  a day — 
what  things  can  be  seen  and  gleaned  is 
wonderful  in  the  end. 

Every  library  should  be  encouraged 
and  used.  They  are  a source  of  incal- 
culable good  to  a city  and  even  the 
country  at  large.  Not  only  are  they  of 
use  to  the  men  of  profession  but  even 
more  so  to  the  men  of  the  merchant 
class.  These  are  the  people  whose  time 
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is  occupied  -with  business  and  who  are 
unable,  owing  to  ^circumstances,  to  de- 
vote much  of  it  to  study.  Eut  if  in  the 
city  or  town  there  is  a good  public 
library,  where  they  could  walk  in  and 
take  a book  every  now  and  then,  soon 
a desire,  a real  thirst  for  reading  would 
take  possession  of  them  and  they  would 
soon  tind  that  they  were  wont  to  waste 
much  time  in  idle  talk  or  in  a thousand 
other  ways,  which  could  have  been 
much  better  employed. 

“Eeading  to  consume  time  is  an 
honest  but  weak  employment.  It  is  a 
positive  disease  with  multitudes  of  peo- 
ple. They  crouch  in  corners,  going 
over  novels  and  biographies  at 
the  rate  of  two  volumes  a day,  when 
they  would  have  been  far  better  em- 
ployed in  digging  or  playing  shuttle- 
cock. Still  it  is  hard  to  distinguish  be- 
tween this  long-looking  through  books 
and  the  voracity  of  a curious  and  power- 
ful mind  gathering  stores  which  it  will 
afterwards  arrange  and  use.  Indeed 
the  highest  reading  of  all  (which  we 
may  name  epic  reading)  is  ©f  this 
class.” 

Eut  if  for  some  persons  reading  is  a 
waste  of  time,  in  general  it  is  a good 
and  a grand  employment.  And  if 
libraries  are  useful  to  those  who  seek 
and^  desire  self  education,  they  are 
more  so  to  those  who  already  enjoy  a 
liberal  education.  For  men  of  pro- 
fessions nothing  so  Important  as  a 
library.  The  physician,  the  lawyer, 
the  engineer,  the  clergyman  and  above 
all  the  author  or  writer  requires  some 
such  place  where  knowledge  is  to  be 
had  for  the  mere  trouble  of  seeking  for 
it. 

Space  is  limited  and  consequently 
only  very  few  of  the  multitude  of  things 
which  might  be  said  upon  this  subject 
can  here  be  expressed.  Volumes  could 
be  written  upon  libraries,  and  volumes 
could  be  written  upon  the  subject  of 
books  in  general.  As  in  all  those  essays, 
whatsoever  be  the  subject,  only  a short 
glimpse  can  be  taken  at  the  question 
brought  forward,  so  in  these  few  phrases 
we  merely  desire  to  draw  attention  to 
this  branch  of  education — for  no  one 
can  deny  that  it  is  a very  important 
branch. 

Let  libraries  be  encouraged  and  let 
the  people  be  encouraged  to  frequent 


them.  Best  assured  that  if  you  are 
seen  in  a public  library  it  will  never  in- 
jure you  in  the  eyes  of  the  one  whom 
you  meet  there.  If  you  are  often  seen 
frequenting  these  sanctuaries  of  learn- 
ing, found  delving  in  these  mines  of 
literary  wealth,  discovered  pouring 
over  the  volumes  of  those  great  conser- 
vatories of  knowledge,  walking  the 
passages  of  those  winding  labyrinths, 
that  you  will  soon  be  marked  out  by 
your  fellow-citizens  as  a useful,  intelli- 
gent, worthy — aye  good  man.  And  the 
older  the.volume  you  hold  in  your  hand, 
the  more  dust  of  the  musky  forgotten 
shelf  that  is  seen  upon  it— the  more 
will  you  be  considered  studious  and 
learned.  Eut  beware  of  doing  this  for 
show-sake.  Such  would  be  an  acted 
lie.  Eo  it  that  you  may  glean  the  bene- 
fit and  reward. 


THE  CHIEFTAIN’S  DAUGHTER 
AND  THE  GALLOGLASS. 


A BALLAD. 


A barrier  lay  ’twixt  him  and  me, 

For  I was  far  in  rank  above  him, 

So  handsome,  graceful,  kind  was  he 
I could  not  but  sincerely  love  him  j 
Thus  whether  in  a hunter’s  dress 

Or  trowse  and  cloak,  as  simple  farmer^ 
In  saffron  tunic — playing  chess. 

Or  girt  with  sword  and  clad  in  armor. 

As  arrow  straight — a spear  as  tall. 
When  Connor’s  clan  attacked  the 
stranger 

How  proud  his  mien — as  castle  hall 
He  left,  to  claim  the  post  of  danger. 
While  sang  the  Ros-catha  a bard. 

He  from  the  kerne  and  galloglasses 
Was  chosen  by  his  Chief  to  guard 
The  river  fords  or  mountain  passes. 

The  warfare  o’er — at  banquet  board 
The  , clansmen  talked  of  border  forays. 
When  Cairbre  laid  aside  the  sword, 

How  sweet  his  songs  and  droll  his 
stories  ; 

Metheglin,  wine  their  spirits  lit, 

(Good  cheer  the  fiercest  face  relaxes) 
Still  more  his  humour  and  his  wit 
E’er  bright  and  keen  as  battleaxes. 

As  foster-children  we  had  played 

Mid  orchard  fruits  and  garden  flowers. 
At  eve  (although  of  ghosts  afraid) 

Among  old  Dangan’s  gloomy  towers. 
In  after  years  his  love  was  seen, 

It  roused  the  anger  of  my  brother. 

Hot  words  ensued— each  drew  his  skdne, 
Tho’  Conn’s  fond  nurse  was  Cairbre’s 
mother. 
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From  thence  our  paths  asunder  led, 

No  more  to  meet  on  ramparts  daily, 

On  bushy  road  or  rath- he  fled 

The  fields  and  forests  of  Ofaley. 

I knew  his  worth — and  courage  tried, 
How  pure  and  high  his  sense  of 
honor. 

Though  Fortune’s  favours  were  denied, 
f His  heart  was  with  the  House  of  Con- 
nor. 

We  still  with  fear  in  secret  met, 

And  tears  were  shed  before  we  parted, 
He  told  me  once  the  sun  should  set 
On  us  no  more  half  broken  hearted  ; 
And  said  though  poor  in  all  beside. 
Although  in  want  of  lands  and  trea- 
sure. 

Yet  if  his  Eileen  were  his  bride 

His  toil  and  trials  would  be  pleasure. 

He  called  me  then  his  ffra  machrety 
His  Colleen  hawuy  the  sweetest  crea- 
ture. 

From  Barrow’s  banks  to  Lough-na-ree 
And  good  in  soul— as  fair  in  feature, 
He  gave  me  there  his  hand  and  word, 
That  if  he  failed  to  fondly  cherish 
The  lady  whom  he  long  adored 

Might  all  his  hopes  and  prospects 
perish. 

Keturning  home,  pressed  to  his  side. 

He  kissed  my  blushing  forehead  over. 
And  made  me  promise — what  betide. 
That  soon  he’d  be  my  wedded  lover. 
My  cheek  was  near  his  faithful  breast. 
My  fingers  hung  upon  his  shoulder, 

I then  my  maiden  love  confessed, 

Tho’  years  have  passed,  ’tis  scarcely 
colder. 

We  called  the  evening  star  above. 

Whose  orbit  bright  is  ne’er  forsaken. 
To  witness  our  true  vows  of  love. 

In  sight  of  saints  and  angels  taken  ; 
Next  day  the  solemn  seal  was  set — 
Unknown  to  kindred — by  a friar, 
Tho’ want  has  pinched — without  him  yet 
1 never  wished  for  station  higher. 

The  fervor  breathed  in  his  sighs. 

The  warm  embrace  that  would  infold 
me. 

The  pure  affection  in  his  eyes,,. 

The  sweet,  soft  things  he  often  told  me, 
I’ve  counted  like  a miser’s  wealth. 
Whose  hoarded  gold  his  mind  be- 
witches. 

Our  children  with  content  and  health. 
Have  since  become  my  only  riches. 

I envy  not  the  queens  of  earth. 

When  I observe  the  gifts  and  graces. 
Of  boy  s and  girls  around  our  hearth. 
Their  beautiful  and  happy  faces  : 

'But  when  in  love  like  us  they  sigh 
And  hand  and  heart  are  freely  given. 
With  nuptial  rite  we’ll  ratify 
The  pledges  registered  in  heaven. 
IfontreaL  Lagsnijlv. 


ANOTHER  LIE  NAILED. 


Renan  at  least,  infidel  though  he  is, 
does  not  believe  in  the  lie,  that  the 
Church  has  never  opposed  slavery. 
Speaking  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Christians  in  the  year  64,  he  says  “Thus 
opened  that  extraordinary  poem  of 
the  chi-istain  martyrs,  that  epoch  of 
the  amphitheatre,  which  is  to  last  250 
years,  and  to  eventuate  in  the  ennob- 
ling ot  women  and  the  reinstating  of 
the  slave  in  all  the  rights  of  manhood 
and  citizenship.”  (Antichrist,  p.  175). 
To  shed  his  blood  for  the  faith  was  for 
the  slave  an  eloquent  declai*ation  of 
freedom  ; to  die  in  the  same  arena  done 
to  death  by  the  same  wild  beasts  with 
freemen ; perhaps  with  his  own  master, 
was  equality.  If  during  periods  of 
comparative  calm  some  difference  of 
rank  might  have  sprung  up  in  thechris- 
tain  family  between  master  and  slave, 
they  disappeared  when  the  one  and  the 
other  were  cast  into  the  same  prison, 
were  tried  before  the  same  judge,  suffer- 
ed the  same  toi'mentsand  died  together. 

The  persecuted  Church  called  all  the 
faithful,  without  distinction  of  age  sex 
or  condition,  to  the  combat.  If  to  die 
for  virtue,  liberty  or  for  oneself,  says  St. 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  is  good  and 
honourable  for  man,  it  is  so  also  for 
woman.  Such  deaths  are  not  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  men,  but  of  all  the 
good.  Let  the  old  man  and  the  young, 
let  women  and  slave  live  faithful  to  the 
commandments,  and  if  necessary  die 
for  them,  that  is  to  say,  “ gain  life  by 
death.”  Commemorating  the  martyr 
Agricola  put  to  death  for  the  faith  a 
few  moments  after  his  slave,  Yital,  St. 
Ambrose  cries  out : “ The  slave  has  gone 
first  in  order  to  prepare  a place ; the 
master  follows;  the  one  began,  the 
other  finished,  the  work.  They  have 
striven  together  in  good  deeds,  after 
having  become  worthy  to  be  equals. 
The  master  has  sent  the  slave  before 
him  to  martyrdom  ; the  slave  has  drawn 
his  master  after  him.  No  condition  of 
life  is  an  obstacle  to  virtue.”  “ There 
are  combats,”  says  St.  Chrysostom,  “ in 
which  certain  conditions  of  age,  sex  and 
dignity  are  requii’ed  for  the  combat ; 
slaves,  women,  children  and  old  men  are 
ineligible  ; but  hither  (to  martyrdom) 
all  ranks,  all  ages,  both  sexes  are  called 
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a great  liberty  is  giren  to  all,  in  order 
that  they  may  learn  how  free  and 
powerfni  is  He,  who  has  instituted  this 
combat.”  These  are  strong  proofs  of 
the  perfect  equality  of  all  classes  (and 
thereiore  of  the  slave)  in  the  Christian 
church.  It  is  true  that  the  martyrs 
themselves  with  a beautiful  humility 
may  sometimes  have  drawn  a distinc- 
tion. Origen,  in  his  Exhortation  to 
martyrdom,  gives  ut  a beautiful  ex- 
ample, “ we  poor”  be  represents  them  as 
saying  “though  we  are  martyrs  like  you, 
yet  reasonably  give  you  the  first  place, 
since  for  the  love  of  God  and  Christ 
you  have  given  up  more  than  we  j you 
have  trampled  under  foot  high  rank 
great  riches  and  love  of  your  children.” 

But  the  Church  did  not  accept  this 
distinction.  When  a martyi’s  death 
had  crowned  any  of  her  children,  she 
affixed  to  his  name  in  her  diptycks  the 
honourable  title  “martyr  vindicalus” 
(“  canonised  saint”  we  should  say  now- 
a-daye)  whether  he  was  born  of  free 
man  or  bond-woman.  The  arcosolium 
which  in  the  catacombs  received  the 
ashes  of  the  one  or  the  other  was  cloth- 
ed with  the  same  honors,  and  on  the 
feast  days  of  the  martyrs  saw  the  same 
crov/d  elbow  one  another  pressing  for- 
ward to  pray  there  and  to  participate 
in  tho  holy  sacrifice.  This  veneration 
paid  to  martyred  slaves  was  a matter  of 
grave  actonishment  to  the  pagan  mind. 
These  Christians  says  the  Sophist 
Eunapius,  “Aoner  as  God's  men,  who 
have  been  put  to  death  with  the  ex- 
treme penalty  of  tho  law;  the^j  prostrate 
themselves  in  the  dust  and  mud  before 
their  tombs.  They  call  faithless  slaves, 
who  have  beenstriped  with  the  scourge, 
and  whose  bodies  bear  the  scars  of  pun- 
ishments caused  by  their  crimes — 
martyrs,”  &c. 

Besides  proving  the  equality  of  slaves, 
docs  not  this  last  testimony  afford  in- 
vincible proof  of  the  veneration  of  saints 
in  the  early  church  ? Even  the  pagan 
Homan  bears  testimony  to  it. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  the 
names  of  all  the  slaves  who  were  honour- 
ed with  public  worship  and  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  writings  of  the  first 
centuries.  During  the  persecution*  the 
Indifference  of  the  Pagan  slave  master 
for  the  roligion  of  hia  slave*  suddenly 
vanished.  Hot  only  did  th®y  punish 


those,  who  declared  themselves  Chris- 
tians, but  much  more,  they  obliged,  at 
least  in  the  persecution  of  Dioclesian, 
all  slaves  to  offer  sacrifice  and  libations 
to  the  gods  as  a proof  of  their  attach- 
ment to  the  religion-by-law-established. 
There  were  slave-martyrs  of  all  gradqp 
of  slavery  for  even  slavery  had  its  grades. 
Here  a powerful  slave  has  been  touched 
with  grace,  and  is  brought  home  dead 
for  C&ist  to  the  palace,  where  formerly 
all  trembled  before  him.  There  slaves 
hitherto  favourites  of  their  masters  are 
cast  into  prison  as  soon  a*  their  conver- 
sion to  Christianity  is  become  known. 
Or  an  old  well  respected  slave  around 
whose  knees  three  generations  of  chil- 
dren have  sported,  dragged  to  death  as 
a Christain,  breathes  out  his  short  re- 
maining life  on  the  cross.  For  refusing 
to  sacrifice  to  false  gods  another  is  run 
through  with  a spear  like  a wild  beast 
by  his  master.  A whole  family  of  slaves, 
father,  mother  and  children  are  put  to 
death  by  their  Pagan  master  for  having 
confessed  the  faith.  Perhaps  the  weak 
ones  are  the  most  to  be  admired.  A 
young  slave  mother,  just  delivered  of 
her  first  born,  rises  from  the  bed  of  sick- 
ness to  fight  for  Christ  in  the  amphi- 
theatre. A female  slave  is  shut  up  by 
her  mistress  in  a strong  room  to  die  of 
hunger  because  she  has  been  surprised 
frequenting  the  Churches.  Slave  virgins 
(Sts.  Eelicitas,  Matrona,  Digna,  Enno- 
mia,  Eutropia,  Dula,  Pitamien)  are  de- 
nounced as  Christians  for  defending  their 
modesty,  and  die  for  their  own  honor 
and  that  of  religion.  All  kinds  and  de- 
grees of  servitude  are  here  represent- 
ed. It  is  a labour  of  love  to  unroll 
verse  by  verse  “this  poem  of  the  slave 
martyr.”  It  abounds  with  touching 
scenes,  and  sublime  episodes.  It  is  the 
chant  of  victory.  Paganism  stood  con- 
founded in  presence  of  this  presump- 
tion of  the  slave  made  free  (in  soul  at 
least)  by  Christianity.  A young  Chris- 
tian slave  named  Mary  is  denounced  by 
her  master  for  adoring  Christ.  Why 
being  a slave,  are  you  not  of  the  religion 
of  yonr  master  ? asked  the  Judge.  This 
was  the  Pagan  servitude.  These  martyrs 
were  a puzzle  to  Paganism.  It  could  not 
understand  this  “ non  possumus”  of  the 
Apostle  repeated  again  by  the  lips  of 
those  who  hitherto  had  not  had  tho 
power  to  *ay  no.  H.  B. 
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PARNELL’S  RECEPTION. 


Thb  most  magnificent  demonstration 
erer  witnessed  in  the  City  of  Montreal  I 
Snsh  was  the  unanimous  verdict  express- 
ed by  all  who  beheld  the  royal  recep- 
tion given  to  the  great  Irish  agitator, 
the  successor  of  the  immortel  O’Connell 
on  the  evening  of  the  8th  ol  March. 
Well  might  the  heart  of  Ireland’s  cherish- 
ed son  rejoice  at  the  genuiness  of  his 
welcome,  the  public  manifestation  of 
confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  his  motives, 
and  the  cordial  approval  of  his  course 
as  bold  and  unflinching  as  it  is  unique 
in  the  history  of  parliamentary  or  con- 
stitutional warfare.  Unprecedented  as 
was  his  reception  in  the  grandeur  of 
its  display,  the  recipient  of  the  ovation 
had  fully  eaimed  the  laurels  that  were 
showered  upon  him.  A Protestant  in 
religion,  he  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
his  distressed  and  oppressed  Catholic 
fellow-countrymen ; a landlord  he  had 
thrown  himself  into  the  breach  to  do 
battle  for  the  victimised  tenantry  of  his 
native  land — born  to  a position  of  ease, 
the  road  to  honor  and  emolument  was 
open  before  him,  were  he  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  heartless  rulers  of  his  coun- 
try, he  had  preferred  the  rugged  and 
painful  career  of  champion  of  popular 
liberties  ; instead  of  the  smiles  of  the 
powerful,  he  had  chosen  the  inevitable 
ostracism  of  men  of  his  own  creed  and 
class — and  what  has  been  his  reward  ? 
At  an  early  age  he  has  become  famous 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  his  name 
is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  at  home  and  abroad,  he  has 
no  honorable  prefix,  no  ribbon  of  any 
ancient  order  decorates  his  breast,  but 
in  their  stead  he  has  won  and  wears  the 
grander  and  nobler  title  of  Parnell 
the  patriot ! His  career  is  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  our  readers.  His  entry  into 
Parliament,  his  tactics  of  obstruction 
which  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  whilst  they  have  caused 
gnashing  of  teeth,  and  brought  forth 
curses  both  loud  and  deep  in  the  camp  of 
the  enemy.  His  espousal  of  the  cause 
of  the  tenants  of  Ireland,  and  the  peace- 
ful revolution  ho  has  occasioned  already 
for  the  benefit  of  his  clients.  How  he 
sounded  the  alarm  of  impending  famine, 
und  he  was  mot  with  the  lying  re- 
ports of  Government  Commissioners 


proclaiming  that  Parnell  and  his  asso- 
ciates were  merely  making  political 
capital  and  that  there  was  peace  and 
plenty  in  the  land ; reports  so  menda- 
cious but  persisted  in  so  flagrantly  that 
even  the  Bishops  of  Ireland  were  for  a 
moment  deceived  by  them,  and  venera- 
ble pastors  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
whose  whole  lives  prove  that  their 
heart’s  blood  would  he  given  for  the 
cause  of  their  country,  were  induced  to 
stay  for  a short  time  the  hand  of  relief 
that  was  about  being  extended  to  the 
sufTerers.  Later,  how  the  venal  press 
of  the  United  States,  subsidised  by 
the  money  of  the  profligate  landlords 
of  Ireland  had  made  common  cause  in 
bounding  him  down  as  an  imposter,  a 
demagogue  and  disturber,  and  how 
his  noble  and  unswerving  course  had 
actually  goaded  the  greatest  enemy 
of  his  country  into  subscribing  the 
magnificent  sum  of  $100,000  and 
opening  a list  towards  the  relief  of 
the  starving  poor.  Well  do  our  readers 
remember  how  he  made  the  history  of 
Ireland’s  woes  and  the  intolerable  con- 
dition of  the  wretched  t©nants-at-will 
the  subject  of  comment  at  every  fireside 
in  America.  It  was  for  all  this,  and  to 
show  their  contempt  for  his  foul  slan- 
derers, that  the  people  of  Montreal 
gave  him  a reception  which  we  have  just 
termed  in  the  opening  of  these  few 
lines  the  most  magnificent  demonstia- 
tion  ever  witnessed  in  the  city.  Ima- 
gine not  less  than  twenty  associations, 
clubs  and  societies,  averaging,  swelled  as 
their  numbers  were  by  sympathising 
outsiders,  at  least  five  hundred  members, 
each  beanng  torches  and  transparencies, 
one  vieing  with  the  other  in  beauty 
and  bnlliancy  : first  our  hackmen 

astride  their  splendid  animals  a credit 
to  the  city  of  Montreal,  then  the 
National,  Benevolent,  Temperance, 
Benefit  and  Athletic  associations  on 
foot,  the  whole  winding  up  with  a 
mounted  guard  of  honor,  each  man 
beai-ing  a torch,  the  whole  body  mov- 
ing along  with  military  precision, 
the  proeesnion  extending  nearly  a mile 
and  a half  in  length,  and  our  readers 
will  have  some  idea  of  the  grandeur 
aud  gorgeousness  of  the  di^lay. — 
On  the  following  evening  the  Theatre 
Eoyal  was  crowded  to  over-flowing 
with  an  audience  eager  to  hear  the  great 
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tribune  of  the  people,  and  to  contribute 
with  genuine  Irish  generosity  to  the 
fund  of  the  agitation.  The  rousing 
cheers  that  again  and  again  greeted  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Parnell  can  never  be 
forgotten,  and  his  plain  unvarnished  tale 
sank  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  his  hear- 
ers. The  whole  proceedings  were  such 
as  long  to  be  remembered  oy  those  who 
witnessed  them  ; perhaps  never  again  in 
the  lifetime  of  the  present  generation 
will  the  streets  of  Montreal  present  a 
scene  so  grand  as  this  public  endorsation 
of  Ireland’s  patriotic  son,  and  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  orators  of  the  even- 
ing at  the  Theatre  Eoyal,  we  say  “ God 
speed  to  the  advocate  of  the  cause  of 
the  people,  and  may  the  day  of  Ire- 
land’s deliverance  and  the  hour  of  the 
triumph  of  right  over  might  have  an 
early  dawn.” 

J.  J.  C. 


JlN  ENGLISH  PEONOUNCE- 
MENT  FOE  HOME  EULE. 

The  following  excellent  article  appear- 
ed in  the  London  Weekly  Despatch — a 
paper  of  very  large  circulation  in  Eng- 
land : — 

Unless  we  greatly  misread  the  signs 
of  the  times,  the  Home  Eule  question 
is  one  which  will  soon  have  to  be  con- 
sidered seriously  b}^  Englishmen.  Events 
appear  to  be  conspiring  very  rapidly 
to  bring  it  within  the  scope  of  practi- 
cal politics.”  An  agrarian  agitation 
which  the  Government  is  wholly  impo- 
tent to  stem,  an  impending  famine 
which  the  Government  is  making,  no 
adequate  preparation  to  deal  with,  are 
not  by  any  means  ill-calculated  to  bring 
about  this  result.  It  is  very  tar  from 
improbable  that  before  the  Winter  is 
over  we  shall  find  coroners’  juries  sum- 
moned to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death  of 
people  who  have  died  of  hunger  in 
the  counties  of  Donegal,  Sligo,  Mayo, 
Galway,  Clare,  Kerry,  and  Coi*k,  re- 
turning verdicts  of  “wilful  murder 
against  Lord  Beaconsfield.”  It  is,  more- 
over, unfortunately  almost  certain  that 
before  the  Winter  is  over  many  a man 
who  now  “ owns  land”  in  Ireland  will 
have  come,  by  means  of  a violent  deaths 
to  own  no  more  of  it  than  some  six  feet 
by  three. 

Then  the  British  public,  whose  atten- 


tion is  usually  (and  quite  rightly,  and 
indeed  necessarily)  taken  up  with  its 
own  affairs,  will  be  driven  to  give  some 
consideration  to  Irish  matters,  and  to 
come  to  some  conclusion  one  way  or 
the  other  upon  the  Irish  demand.  What, 
then,  is  the  Home  Eule  proposal  ? Let 
us  try  to  make  it  plain  to  ourselves. 
Whether  we  agree  with  a proposal  or 
not,  there  is  no  harm  in  understanding 
it,  more  especially  if  the  proposal  is  one 
with  which  whether  we  like  it  or  not, 
we  must  deal  one  way  or  the  other. 
What  , then,  is  the  Home  Eule  project  ? 

It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  this — a 
proposal  put  forward  by  the  majority 
of  the  Irish  people  to  assimilate  in  some 
respects  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  that  of  the  United  States. 
Everything  American  may  be  abomin-  J 
able ; yet  that  does  not  prevent  the 
State  of  New  York  or  New  England 
fi’om  being  an  “ integral  part”  of  the 
American  Union.  Now,  Ireland  wants 
— wrongly,  wickedly,  rebelliously,  Pap- 
istically,  if  the  reader  pleases — to  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  British  U nion.  Ire- 
land asks  for  no  more  than  this.  Let 
us,  then,  consider  the  question  upon 
this  basis,  and  talking  no  more  nonsense 
about  “ the  integrity  of  the  British  em- 
pire” or  anything  else  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter,  let  us  endeavour  if 
possible,  before  our  hair  turns  grey,  to 
arrive  at  some  conclusion  on  the  matter. 

The  Irish  ask  to  be  allowed  to  man- 
age their  own  affairs,  first  on  the  ground 
that  they  understand  their  own  affairs 
better  than  we  do.  This  may  net  be 
true,  but  it  is  not  altogether  improba- 
ble for  English  politicians  of  both  part- 
ies have  been  driven  once  and  again  to 
confess  that  thej^  can  “ make  neither 
head  nor  tail”  of  Irish  affairs.  As  far, 
indeed,  as  we  are  aware,  no  English 
politician  ever  has  been  able  to  make 
head  or  tail  of  Irish  affairs  with  one 
single  exception  (and  he  always  makes 
tail),  the  present  Irish  Secretary, 

“ Jemmy”  Lowther,  as  he  is  now  play- 
fully called.  He  will  be  called  “ Famine” 
Lowther,  or  “ Manslaughter”  Lowther 
before  next  Spring.  Secondly,  the 
Irish  ask  to  be  allowed  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  on  the  ground  that  they 
have  time  to  attend  to  them.  “ You 
English,”  they  say  to  us,  “ are  very 
kind,  very  good-natured  at  the  same 
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time  you  are  very  busy.  You  now  aud 
then  give  us  two  whole  sessions,  and  it 
is  a great  act  of  condescension,  but  still 
Irish  business  lags  somewhat.  Now, 
we  would  give  ourselves  the  whole  of 
every  session  and  thus,  although  con- 
fessedly an  inferior  race,  we  should  get 
through  more  Irish  business  in  the  long 
run  than  you  do  with  all  your  wonderful 
energy  and  all  your  good  will  in  these 
occasional  spurts.”  “In  a few  years 
we  hope,”  say  these  simple  people,  “ by 
giving  our  whole  time  and  oui*  whole 
minds  to  it,  to  pull  Ireland  up  to  the 
condition — well,  to  the  condition  of  the 
Isle  of  Man.”  By  the  way,  they  have 
Home  Buie  in  the  Isle  of  Man — so  they 
have — a native  ^Parliament  too.  They 
ca'l  it  the  House  of  Keys.  It  is  a 
queer  arrangement  certainly.  But  is 
it  not  better  to  have  a House  of  Keys 
than  to  have  “ Jemmy”  Howther  going 
about  with  the  whole  bunch  in  his 
pocket  and  “ not  knowing  one  from  the 
other  ?” 

They  have  Home  Buie,  too,  in  the 
Channel  Irlands — or  rather  they  have 
allowed  us  to  have  it,  as  they  say — 
these  perky  little  Normans,  always 
pluming  themselves  on  their  victory  at 
Hastings — and  they  are  quite  content 
with  the  arrangement.  Then  there  is 
Norway.  Norway  has  recently  obtained 
Home  Buie,  and  now  she  and  Sweden 
areas  pleased  as  Punch  with  each  other. 
Iceland,  too,  has  now  had  Home  Buie 
conceded  to  her  by  Denmark,  and  every- 
body is  charmed  with  the  arangement, 
even  our  old  friend  the  Times.  Working 
round  this  way  we  get  back  to  the 
place  we  started,  from,  America,  and 
there  we  find  Home  Buie  rampant,  but 
nevertheless  “ business  carried  on  as 
usual.”  So  that  the  Home  Buie  idea 
does  not  appear  to  be  qither  a very  new 
idea,  or,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  at  first 
sight,  a very  dangerous  idea.  It  may 
not,  indeed,  be  absolutely  and  perfectly 
safe.  No  political  combination  ever  is, 
was,  or  will  be.  Why,  the  combination 
of  famine,  agrarian  outrage,  and 
“ Jemmy”  Lowther  is  not  quite  safe  if 
you  come  to  think  of  it.  But  looking 
abroad — taking  a general  survey  of  the 
universe,  and  remembering  our  own 
parochial  system  and  our  time  honored 
proverb,  “ If  you  want  a thing  done  do 
it  yourself” — the  Home  Buie  idea,  in 


the  abstract  of  course,  appears  to  be 
neither  very  unsafe  or  very  unpractical. 

For  this  reason,  then,  there  seems  no 
cause  why  we  should  allow  ourselves 
to  be  alarmed  by  these  Irishmen.  It  is 
not  a blunder  bus  they  are  holding  to 
our  heads  after  all,  but  only  a constitu- 
tion. They  may  be  an  eccentric  peo- 
ple, but  they  are  not  so  eccentric  as  to 
wish  to  cut  either  the  British  connec- 
tion or  their  own  throats.  Being  (at 
least,  the  vast  majority)  of  sound  mind, 
memory,  and  understanding,  they  wish 
to  continue  British  subjects,  just  as  the 
New  Englanders  are  American  subjects. 
They  wish  to  continue  free  to  serve  in 
the  British  army  and  navy,  to  come  to 
the  English  bar,  to  obtain  colonial  ap- 
pointments, and  to  own  land  in  England 
without  the  necessity  of  being  natural^ 
ised.  They  want,  in  fact,  to  continue 
as  they  are  now,  members  of  the  great 
Imperial  Club,  but  at  the  same  time  to 
be  allowed  to  have  the  exclusive  man- 
agement of  their  own  household.  This 
is  all  they  ask.  Does  it  sound  so  very 
dreadful?  Ought  it  to  turn  our  hair 
grey  merely  to  have  it  mentioned  ? Are 
we  justified  in  denouncing  as  a“  traitor,” 
“ sycophant,”  “ rogue,”  “ hypocrite,” 
and  “ liar”  every  Badical  candidate  for 
a borough  constituency  who  says  he 
will  “ vote  for  an  inquiry”  into  the 
matter  ? Home  Buie  may  perhaps,  turn 
out  to  be  absurd  ; but  is  it  not  a fair  sub- 
ject for  inquiry  whether  the  Home 
Buie  system  is  more  or  less  absurd  than 
the  “ Jemmy”  Lowther  system  ? 

BOME  AND  IBELAND. 


A FEW  weeks  ago  certain  English 
correspondents  at  Borne  made,  with 
great  confidence  and  elaborate  detail,  a 
very  remarkable  announcement.  They 
announced  that  the  Holy  See  was  about 
to  raise  its  voice  in  earnest  and  indig- 
nant protest  against  the  Land  agitation 
in  Ireland,  and  that  in  fact  the  Papal 
anathemas  had  already  been  forwarded 
to  the  Irish  bishops.  These  statements 
were  received  in  Ireland  with  a smile 
of  incredulity.  The  trust  of  Ireland  in 
the  illustrious  successor  of  Saint  Peter 
who  now  wears  the  Tiara  was  never  for 
a moment  shaken.  No  Irish  Catholic” 
says  the  Dublin  Freeman^  “believed  for 
one  instant  that  Leo  XIII.  was  about  to 
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sunder  one  of  those  golden  bands  by 
which  the  Chair  of  Peter  and  the  liber- 
ties of  Ireland  have  been  for  ages  bound 
together.  Leo  XIII.  is  a profound 
student  of  history,  and  he  knows  how 
in  the  dark  days  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  the  splendid  hut 
unsuccessful  struggle  for  Irish  Indepen- 
dence had  its  centre  and  focus  in  Eome ; 
how  the  Holy  See  extended  such  noble 
hospitality  to  the  victims  of  that 
struggle,  exiles  for  conscience  sake 
from  Fatherland ; how  “ the  Earls” 
sleep  their  last  sleep  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Yabican;  how  Own  Eoe  triumph 
ed  at  Benburb  not  alone  as  the  champion 
of  Catholic  Ireland,  but  as  the  conse- 
crated soldier  of  the  Pope.  Eemember- 
ing  these  things — remembering  in  later 
days  how  often  the  Holy  See  had  blessed 
the  labors  of  the  great  Tribune  whose 
heart  now  lies  in  the  Eternal  City — the 
ish  people  never  for  a moment  credit- 
the  lying  story  that  the  Pope  was 
out  to  ban  the  strugles  of  Ireland  for 
tter  government  and  repeal  of  cruel 
ws.  And  very  soon  and  very  re- 
markably have  these  lying  stories  been 
dispelled.” 

England,  says  the  Irishman^  turned 
her  hypocritical  face  to  America  and  to 
the  Continent,  and  implored  the  Princi- 
palities and  Powers  to  speak  aloud  and 
curse  the  Irish  Xation,  which  would 
neither  live  quietly  under  oppression 
nor  die  mutely  of  starvation. 

The  Principalities  and  Powers  of 
Europe  and  America  looked  once  more 
upon  England  and  her  victim  ; and,  lo  ! 
they  have  blessed  wronged  and  suffering 
Ireland,  and  condemned  England  as  her 
oppressor. 

In  America  all  the  notables  of  the  Ee- 
public  have  welcomed  the  champion  of 
the  Irish  people ; in  France,  organs  of 
the  most  diverse  parties  have  sanction- 
ed the  Irish  struggle,  and  now  from 
Eome  itself  comes  a Yoice,  as  it  were 
the  Yoice  of  Peter,  blessing  the  sacred 
cause  of  Ireland ! 

How  our  enemies  must  writhe  under 
this  judgment  of  humanity  we  may  cal- 
culate from  their  anxiety  to  snatch,  by 
fraud  and  falsity,  a verdict  in  their  favor. 
The  telegrams  of  their  agents  invariably 
declared  that  judgment  had  been  given 
for  England  whilst  the  full  news  that 
followed  invariably  demonstrated  that 


the  verdict  was  clear,  complete,  and 
emphatic,  in  favor  of  the  Irish  Nation. 

Eome  was  first  misrepresented,  and, 
as  it  now  appears,  foully  and  infamous- 
ly calumniated.  The  London  papers 
published  statements  from  their  agents 
(ostensibly  at  Eome)  declaidng  that  the 
Yatican  viewed  the  agitation  in  Ireland 
with  great  disapprobation,  that  it  had 
already  despatched  its  condemnation  of 
their  proceedings  to  the  Irish  Bishops, 
and  that  it  was  about  publicly  to  mani- 
fest its  displeasure. 

All  this  was  false — false  as  England. 
It  was  not  a mere  perversion  of  the 
truth,  it  was  its  direct  contradictory. 
Nothing  could  be  more  infamous  than 
this  outrage  upon  all  veracity,  save  the 
the  fact  that  English  policy  now  aims 
at  a general  violation  of  all  truth,  so 
far  as  the  relations  between  Ireland  and 
foreign  states  are  concerned. 

Fortunately  for  Ireland,  Pope  Leo 
has  the  qualities  of  his  n-ame — fearless, 
bold,  magnanimous  as  a lion,  he  scorns 
the  English  leopard’s  cunning  wile,  and 
nobly  declares  for  the  cause  of  suffering 
Ireland.  He  will  not  permit  England 
to  misrepresent  his  convictions,  in  order 
that  they  may  misgovern  the  Irish 
people  with  greater  ease.  He  will  not 
allow  the  names  of  Leo  and  of  Eome  to 
be  invoked  in  order  to  serve  as  a screen 
between  English  wrong-doing  and  Irish 
censure. 

Since  England  has  had  the  audacity 
to  attribute  to  him  opinions  which  he 
never  expressed,  England,  Ireland,  and 
the  world  shall  now  hear  the  correct 
expression  of  his  true  sentiments. 

These  sentiments  have  been  interpre- 
preted  by  articles  published  simultan- 
eously in  the  Papal  journals  of  Eome — 
the  Aurora  and  the  ^dla  Yerita, 

The  authority  of  • these  aic.  es  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Times,  which,  after 
all  its  elaborate  misrepresentations,  has 
now  to  publish  translations  of  these  re- 
markable articles. 

The  Aurora,  its  Eoman  correspondent 
declares,  is  a new  organ,  specially  re- 
flecting the  opinions  of  the  present 
Pope — a man  not  only  of  exceptional 
intellectual  power,  but  gifted  with 
statesmanlike  sagacity  beyond  many  of 
his  predecessors,  and  not  a few  of  his 
contemporary  sovereigns. 

The  Aurora  points  out  that  the  news 
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of  a rebellion  in  Ireland”  (which  Eng- 
lish agents  had  sent  to  Eome ! ) is  un- 
founded. But  it  takes  care  to  add  that 
England  is  now  beginning  to  experience 
inconvenience  at  home  from  those  very 
principles  which,  especially  during  the 
Palmerston  Government,  she  so  fervent- 
ly practised  abroad.  “Ireland,”  con- 
tinues the  Aurordy  “ has  for  a long  time 
been  a country  agitated  by  many  pas 
sions,  for  the  reason  that  the  most  sacred 
. rights  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  were 
' violated  by  English  intolerance  and 

Ij  harsh  laws”  The  oppression  of  the 
j Catholics,  it  proceeds,  had  the  elfect  of 
f causing  them  “ to  seek  to  obtain  justice 
through  secret  associations.”  But  it 
does  not  confine  its  views  to  the  suffer- 
ings of  Catholics,  as  such ; on  the  con- 
j trary,  whilst  it  points  out  that  “ to-day 
that  injustice  has  been  in  great  part  re- 
dressed,” it  takes  care  to  add  that 
“ much  remains  to  be  done  for  the  poor 
I Irish  despoiled  of  their  land.” 

I Thus,  it  recognises  that  there  is  a 
' _ Land  question  in  Ireland ; but,  thank 
heaven  1 the  Aurora  goes  further  and 
declares  that  there  is  a National  Ques- 
tion also.  The  agitation  which  had  ap- 
peared to  diminish  since  O’Connell’s 
days,  it  says,  now  again  arises  and  grows 
great.  This  does  not  surprise  it ; on 
the  contrary,  the  Aurora  looks  upon  it 
as  the  natural  consequence  of  the  princi- 
ples which  the  British  Government  pro- 
fesses, and  which  it  presses  on  other 
countries  when  occasion  serves.  These 
are  its  words ; 

“ And  in  truth  it  is  not  strange  that 
the  Irish,  knowing  what  the  England 
of  Palmerston  has  done  for  the  con- 
stitutions of  various  countries,  are  un- 
able to  understand  why  she  will  not 
give  them  what,  with  so  much  insis- 
tance,  she  asked  not  long  ago  for  JSun- 
aary.  Ireland,  therefore,  asks  for  a 
Paidiament  of  her  own,  as  she  had  in 
times  past  and  maintains  that  it  is 
neither  just  nor  reasonable  that  the  laws 
of  Ireland  should  be  made  in  London, 
instead  of  in  Dublin.  Canada  has  ob- 
tained from  England  what  Ireland  de- 
sires.” 

This  states  the  case  of  Ireland  with 
sympathy,  and  logical  force.  Again,  it 
drives  the  argument  home : 

“ England  has  favored  elsewhere  the 
doctrine  to  which  the  Irish  people  who 


cry  ‘ Ireland  for  the  Irish’  now  hold, 
and  what  is  more,  the  Irish  cannot  for- 
get that  the  land  they  now  see  in  the 
possession  of  others  was  taken  by  force 
from  their  ancestors  who  legitimately 
possessed  it.” 

The  Aurora  warns  England  that  she 
must  practice  what  she  has  preached, 
for,  it  says,  the  flames  are  spreading, 
they  must  break  forth,  and  they  are 
bound  to  extend  to  edifices  deemed 
secure.  Then  we  have  the  following 
calm,  deliberate  and  striking  passage : 

“ The  present  condition  of  Ireland 
is  the  result  not  only  of  the  conquest, 
but  of  the  wars  of  religion  and  the  wars 
of  legitimacy.  To  remedy  entirely  this 
condition  is  impossible,  but  it  is  necessary 
to  prepare  to  allow  liberty  of  legally  form- 
ing more  equitable  and  a more  tolerable 
state  of  things  for  the  people  descended 
from  the  ancient  proprietors  ! This  many 
men  of  sense  believe  cannot  be  obtained  by 
better  means  than  a Parliament  of  her 
own  for  Ireland.  And  perhaps  this 
will  be  the  best  remedy,  if  that  Parlia- 
ment, which  it  seems  the  English  now 
incline  towards  granting,  be  composed 
of  upright  and  religious  men  who  forget 
the  past  and  its  hatreds  to  think  of  the 
country” 

A Parliament  of  her  own  for  Ireland. 
Yes,  thank  heaven,  this  is  the  conclusion 
to  which  men  of  sense  have  come,  not 
only  in  Ireland,  but  abroad — not  o y 
men  of  the  Irish  race,  but  the 
gifted,  the  most  eminent,  the  most 
authoritative  men  of  other  races. 

The  Voce  della  Verita  speaks  to  the 
same  effect.  As  the  article  inthis  jour- 
nal appeared  simultaneously  with  that 
in  the  Aurora  it  has  been  fairly  inferred 
that  both  are  due  to  a suggestion  from 
the  Yatican.  There  cannot  be  a doubt 
that  they  r^resent  the  opinion  of  h 
Holiness.  The  Aurora,  which  is  stated 
to  be  more  especially  his  organ,  speaks, 
perhaps,  in  a more  statesman-like  man- 
ner, but  the  conclusions  of  both  are 
identical.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
Voce  della  Verita  adopts  the  same  line 
of  thought,  and  affiliates  the  present 
agitation  in  Ireland  to  that  of  O’Conneli. 
It  does  not  fall  into  the  error,  as  some 
English  Catholic  organs  gi’eatly  desired, 
of  looking  upon  the  Irish  movement  as 
a “ Socialist,”  “ Communist,”  etc.,  agita- 
tion. Quite  the  contrary,  it  at  once  and 
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correctly  declares  it  to  be  a National 
movement,  inasmuch  as  it  acknowledges 
it  to  be  the  oifspring  of  the  Eepeal 

movement,  conducted  by  one 

whose  name  is  held  in  veneration  in 
Eome.  When  a Eoman  organ  declares 
that  an  Irish  movement  is  akin  to  that  of 
O’Connell,  it  can  give  no  higher  praise ; 
that  name  is  held  to  be  a sanction  in  it 
self. 

Thus  speaks  the  Eoman  Yoce  della 
Yerita : 

‘‘The  present  agitation  in  Ireland,  in 
our  opinion,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
continuation  of  the  great  movement  in- 
itiated by  O’Connell,  and  it  will  have  a 
happy  issue,  if  the  revolutionary  pas- 
sions, falsifying  its  scope,  do  not  convert 
it  into  a rebellion,  into  an  episode  of 
the  (xreat  Eevolution,  which  for  centu- 
ries has  convulsed  the  nation,  and  the 
result  of  which  has  been  the  confiscation 
of  their  most  sacred  rights,  in  favor  of 
a rival  sect  which  tyrannizes  over 
them.  The  patience  of  the  Irish,  their 
patriotism,  their  respect  for  law,  and, 
above  all,  for  the  Catholic  religion, 
which  commands  obedience  to  legi- 
timate powers,  and  which,  in  return 
for  this  obedience,  promises  every 
good  thing,  the  sense  of  the  English, 
their  love  of  true  liberty,  the  now  ex- 
tinct religious  hatreds,  and,  finally,  the 
fullness  of  the  times,  and  the  unanimous 
consent  of  all  the  real  Liberals  in  that 
country,  give  us  ground  for  hoping  that 
1880  will  close  the  era  of  the  agitation 
commenced  in  1828.” 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Yoice  of 
Truth.  It  adds  a prediction — a pro- 
phecy which  this  generation  may  see 
fulfilled  in  part: 

“Yes,  the  Irish  will  acquire  complete 
liberty,  and  will  break  the  chains  which 
still  bind  them  to  the  servitude  of  the  soil, 
remaining  faithful  to  their  religious  tradi- 
tions^ and  continuing  to  be  the  most  de- 
voted subjects  of  the  great  Crown  of 
England.  England  will  not  permit  so 
worthy  a portion  of  the  nation  to  con- 
tinue under  the  burthen  of  a slavery 
which  almost  renders  useless  the  cele- 
brated Catholic  Emancipation  Bill.  Po- 
litical liberties  are  an  insult  without 
civil  libeT'ties,  and  these  the  Irish  now 
demand.” 

We  need  not  enter  upon  any  debate- 


able  details  in  this  passage,  we  have  but 
to  deal  with  the  conclusions.  Those 
both  of  the  Aurora  and  of  the  Yoce  della 
Yerita  are  the  same. 

Eeligious  hatreds  are  extinct — this 
the  two  Papal  organs  insist  upon,  and 
with  all  justice — the  Irish  question  is  a 
National  Question  which  includes  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  Irishmen  of  all 
creeds  and  of  all  classes.  Not  only  for  the 
Irish  representatives  that  are  to  be, but  for 
the  Irish  people  who  are,  the  hatreds  of 
the  past  are  non-existent.  Only  its  glo- 
rious lessons  are  and  shall  be  remember- 
ed. Upright  and  religious  men,  we 
have  no  doubt,  will  go  to  constitute  our 
native  Parliament;  this  hope  of  Pope 
Leo  finds  its  counterpart  in  the  noble 
verses  of  an  Irish  poet : 

‘‘  For  Freedom  comes  from  God’s  right 
hand, 

And  needs  a godly  train. 

And  righteous  men  must  make  our  land 

A Nation  once  again.” 

The  Heart  of  O’Connell  is  shrined  at 
Eome — may  we  not  suppose  that  Irish 
Heart  felt  a thrill  when  the  Heart  of 
Leo  dictated  the  words : “ A parliament 
of  her  own  for  Ireland,” — may  we  not 
suppose  that  faithful  Irish  Heart  felt  one 
throb  of  joy,  when  the  voice  of  the  Eo- 
man Pontiff  sanctioned  the  prophetic 
words ; “ Yes,  the  Irish  will  acquire 
complete  liberty  I” 


Moral  Character.— There  is  nothing 
which  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  and 
power  of  man,  as  a good  moral  charac- 
ter. It  is  his  wealth — his  influence — 
his  life.  It  dignifies  him  in  every  star 
tion,  exalts  him  in  every  condition,  and 
glorifies  him  at  every  period  of  life. 
Such  a character  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  everything  else  on  earth.  It  makes 
a man  free  and  independent.  No  servile 
tool — croaking  sycophant — no  treach- 
erous honor-seeker  ever  bore  such  a 
character.  The  pure  joys  of  truth  and 
righteousness  never  spring  in  such  a 
person.  If  young  men  but  knew  how 
much  a good  character  would  dignify 
and  exalt  them,  how  glorious  it  would 
make  their  prospects,  even  in  this  life; 
never  should  we  find  them  yielding  to 
the  grovelling  and  base-born  purposes 
of  human  nature. 
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IN  MEMORIAM. 


P.  J.  Curran— Bled  Marctai  5, 1880. 


BY  AN  OLD  CLASSMATE. 

We  know  the  sun  goes  down  to  rise 
Upon  a new  to-morrow  ; 

We  know  no  heart  on  earth  can  soar 
Above  all  earthly  sorrow  : 

We  never  doubt  that  life  must  end, 
Unless  it  be  for  our  own  friend. 

We  who  can  count  upon  our  hands 
Our  years  since  life’s  beginning — 

We  who  have  linked  our  golden  bands 
While  love  and  learning  winning. 

Think  sometimes  heaven,  so  far  away, 
’Tis  never  reached  in  youth’s  bright 
day. 

We  who  are  sighing,  sad  to-night. 

Our  eyes  just  brimming  over — 

We  who  are  clasping  hands  as  tight 
As  though  he  were  our  lover — 

We  scarce  can  understand  at  all 
To-night  the  snowflakes  are  his  pall. 

We  scarce  can  deem  he’s  lying  low. 

His  life  behind  him. 

And  we  his  classmates  of  St.  Jo. 

No  more  may  find  him. 

Our  dearest,  best  and  brightest  friend, 
Untill  our  lives,  like  his,  shall  end. 

It  seemed  like  life’s  beginning  still. 

And  we  just  started. 

Finding  our  pathway  up  the  hill. 

Young  and  lighthearted  ; 

And  now  death  whispers  with  his 
solemn  tone — 

How  speedy  sometimes  all  our  years 
have  flown. 

And  so  we,  trembling,  pause  and  look  around 
And  note  how  time  has  shattered 
The  little  band  that  boyhood’s  friendship 
bound. 

How  far  apart  we’re  scattered. 

And  wonder  still  while  he  we  loved 
the  best 

Is  he  we  laid  away  to-day  to  rest. 
Montreal,  March  7,  1880. 


Alas,  and  alas,  for  the  hopes  we  most 
cherish  1 

The  brighter  their  promise,  the  sooner 
they  fade, — 

Like  the  tints  of  the  rainbow,  they  glow  but 
to  perish. 

The  sky  of  existence  replunging  in  shade  I 

Thus,  doth  the  loss  of  our  valued  friend 
grieve  us. 

And  cast  our  bright  hopes  of  his  future  in 
gloom — 

H^es  that  but  lured  us,  alas!  to  deceive  us. 

While  sharp’uing  our  sense  of  his  prema- 
ture doom  I 


How  warmly  as  guest  at  our  hearths  was  his 
greeting. 

Thanks  to  his  virtues  of  head  and  of  heart  1 

And  how  the  glad  moments  seemed  ever  too 
fleeting. 

As  his  treasures  of  knowledge  and  wit  he’d 
impart  1 

Then,  green  be  the  sod  that  thy  fond  dust 
encloses — 

Aye,  green,  sacred  Shade  1 as  our  mem’ries 
of  thee, — 

In  spirit  we’ll  guard  the  priz’d  spot  where 
reposes. 

One  deemed  once  the  pride  of  all  circles 
to  be  I 

X. 

SELF-PKESEEYATION  THE  FIEST 
LAW  OF  NATUEE. 


The  London  Universe,  speaking  on  this 
subject,  with  reference  to  the  condition 
of  the  people  of  Ireland,  says  : 

The  laws  of  nature  and  the  Divine 
laws  are  never  in  conflict,  since  both 
emanate  from  the  same  source.  To  pre- 
serve life  is  the  first  instinct  implanted 
by  God  in  the  human  breast.  A starv- 
ing man,  therefore,  unable  to  earn  his 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  and 
feeling  that  he  has  a right  to  live,  helps 
himself  to  that  which  will  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  In  doing  so  he  com- 
mits no  wrong,  for  Catholic  moralists 
among  them  St.  Alphonsus  Ligouri,  de- 
clare that  it  is  no  sin  in  a starving  man 
to  help  himself  to  bread  or  to  anything 
else  which  may  sustain  life.  It  is  a du- 
ty which  he  owes  to  himself  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  of  self-preservation.  The 
starving  peasants  in  Connemara,  in 
stopping  a waggon-load  of  bread  and 
distributing  it  did  so  under  the  necessi- 
ty of  preserving  their  lives,  and  no  man 
however  law-abiding  or  God-fearing,  can 
justly  impute  to  these  starving  people 
an  offence  against  the  rights  of  proper- 
ty or  the  laws  of  God,  since  there  is  a 
higher  right  than  the  rights  of  property 
—the  right  to  live. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  is  an  of- 
fence not  only  against  the  long-sufPering 
Irish  people,  but  against  the  sense  of 
justice,  to  twit  them  with  law-breaking. 
We  are  not  at  all  surprised  to  hear  that 
people  in  Ireland  indignantly  resent  the 
affront  put  upon  them  by  the  namby- 
pamby  preachings  of  certain  English 
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Catholic  writers  as  to  the  general  duty 
of  abiding  by  the  law.  Irish  Catholics 
know  their  duty ; to  say  the  least,  as 
well  as  these  goody-goody  English 
Catholic  journalists ; but  they  know  far 
better  than  these  ‘‘superior  persons” 
who  in  London  or  Liverpool  presume  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  them  the  dire  cir- 
cumstances under  which  starving  men 
and  women  in  Ireland  were  compelled, 
in  self-defence  against  death  from  hun- 
ger, to  set  aside  for  the  nonce  the  rights 
of  property  and  assert  for  themselves 
the  higher  right  which  comes  from  God 
— the  right  to  live. 

Men,  women,  and  children  under  the 
frenzy  of  hunger  and  the  fear  of  a hor- 
rible death,  did,  it  is  true,  exhibit  a na- 
tural excitement,  and  did,  unfortunately 
throw  stones  at  the  constables — it  is  a 
pity  that  they  did  so,  because  it  stirs 
up  ill-blood  and  provokes  retaliating 
blows — but,  on  account  of  these  circum- 
stances, for  a writer  in  an  English  Cath- 
olic paper  to  declare  that  in  Ireland 
“ popular  passion  was  rife  enough  for 
any  extreme,”  would  be  an  insufferable 
piece  of  impertinence  were  it  not  to  be 
excused  on  account  of  the  writer’s  igno- 
rance of  the  sufferings,  as  well  as  of  the 
rights  of  the  starving  people  whom,  in- 
stead of  defending,  he  accuses  as  guilty 
of  passion  and  law-breaking.  Heaven  de- 
liver Heland  from  such  well  intentioned 
but  provoking  and  mischievous  friends ! 

It  is  hardly  nece&sary  to  assert,  ex- 
cept for  the  enlightenment  of  the  goody- 
goody  people  who  set  themselves  up  a« 
preachers  of  morality  and  law-abiding- 
ness to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  that 
human  laws  and  institutions  are  subject 
to  circumstances ; that  what  might  be 
right#to-day,  or  in  one  place,  may  to- 
morrow, or  in  another  place,  cease  to 
have  binding  authority  over  the  con- 
sciences of  men ; or,  in  other  words, 
that  conduct  which  under  one  set  of 
circumstances  would  be  immoral  under 
another  is  no  longer  so.  Indeed,  in  all 
conditions  of  life  circumstances  domi- 
nate conduct.  In  no  place,  for  instance, 
is  discipline  more  rigidly  enforced  than 
on  board  ship.  Ho  Irish  landlord  has 
such  strict  rights  and  absolute  dominion 
as  a captain  of  a ship  enjoys.  A storm 
arises,  the  ship  is  half-wrecked  ; its  sails 
are  gone ; it  floats  helplessly  before  the 
wind  for  days  ; food  begins  to  fail.  What 


happens?  The  captain  surrenders  his  ' 
peculiar  rights  and  privileges ; he  shares  i 
his  rations  with  the  men  to  the  last  | 
drop  of  water.  The  approach  of  star-  ' 
vation  equalizes  all  rights,  or,  rather,  all  ! 
other  rights  sink  before  the  supreme  j 
right  which  each  man  has  of  living.  | 

In  like  manner,  in  those  places  in 
Ireland  where  the  harvest  has  suffered  ■ 
shipwreck  by  the  visitation  of  God — 
where  famine  approaches — where  star-  !' 

vation  has  fallen  upon  the  tenants,  who  i 
can  no  longer  pay  the  rack-renting  i: 
amounts  due  to  their  landlords — surely  \ 

the  landlords  are  in  duty  bound  to  do  no 
less  than  the  captain  of  a waterlogged  | 
ship — forego  their  rights  whilst  danger 
of  death  lasts  and  share  the  produce  of 
the  land  for  the  time  being  with  their 
starving  tenants,  mindful  that,  before 
God,  the  tenant  has  as  much  right  to 
live  as  the  landlord. 


FACTS  FOR  HO-POPERY  PAR- 
SONS AND  BIBLE-MANIACS. 


“ I never  wonder  to  see  men  wicked,  but  I 
often  wonder  to  see  them  not  ashamed.” — 
Swift. 

Cheats,  charlatans,  and  mere  preten- 
ders of  all  sorts,  generally  possess  a 
superabundance  of  cool  impudence ; in- 
deed, it  is  part  of  their  stock-in-ti*ade,  and 
enables  them  to  vend  their  spurious 
wares  to  advantage,  that  they  may  the 
more  reaidily  pass  themselves  off  for 
something  with  the  crowd,  and  impose 
©n  their  credulous  dupes. 

The  champions  of  the  so  called  Re- 
formation in  this  country— pai’ticularly 
in  the  good  City  of  Montreal,  ai’e  in- 
cessantly dinning  in  the  ears  of  the 
public,  that  the  Catholic  Church  has 
taken  great  care  not  to  allow  her 
le  to  be  acquainted  with  the  Holy 
criptures ; I shall  give  an  enumeration 
of  Catholic  editions  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures published  in  a few  of  the  Catholic 
countries  of  Europe,  before  the  thing 
called  the  Reformation. 

No  sooner  was  the  art  of  printing  dis- 
covered and  which,  of  course,  was  a 
Catholic  discovery,  than  innumerable 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  printed 
and  circulated,  dedicated  to  popes, 
princes,  cardinals,  and  legates.  In 
Belgium,  the  first  edition,  in  two 
volumes  folio,  was  printed  at  Cologne,  in 
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the  year  14'75.  This  was  followed  by  two 
editions,  one  in  folio,  and  another  in 
quarto,  printed  at  Delft,  in 

Next  succeeded  that  of  Gonda,  print- 
ed in  14'79.  An  edition  issued  from  the 
Louvain  press,  in  1518,  and  another 
from  that  of  Antwerp,  the  same  year. 
And  new  editions  from  the  press  of  the 
last  named  city  appeared  successively 
in  1625,  1526,  1531,  1533,  1534,  1540, 

1541,  1542,  1544,  1645,  1548,  and  1553. 
Editions  were  also  printed  at  Louvain 
and  Cologne,  in  1548,  Besides  these 
versions  of  the  entire  Scriptures,  the 
following  separate  editions  of  the  New 
Testament  were  also  printed,  viz  : one 
in  1523,  without  the  name  of  the  place  ; 
another  at  Delft,  in  1524,  ; three  at  the 
same  place  in  1531,  two  in  1533,  one  in 
1536,  twoin  1538,  two  in  1541,  two  in 

1542,  and®ie  successively  in  1543,  1544, 
1545,  1553,  1554.  The  first  Protestant 
translation  was  printed  at  Bmbden,  in 
1556  j so  that  before  its  appearance, 
there  were  at  least  twenty  Catholic 
editions  of  the  whole  Scriptures,  and  as 
many  of  the  New  Testament  were  in 
full  and  active  circulation.  The  Pro- 
testant version  was,  as  far  as  the  Book 
of  J ob,  almost  a verbatim  copy  of  the 
Catholic  one.  The  most  approved  Catho- 
lic version  was  that  amended  by  Nicho- 
las Yon  Winghgt,  printed  by  Graves  at 
Louvain,  in  1548,  and  by  Blakne  at 
Cologne  the  same  year.  The  discovery 
of  the  art  of  printing  was  hailed  in 
Italy  as  a precious  treasui’e;  and  the 
Church,  ever  ready  to  patronize  every- 
thing valuable  in  science  and  in  art, 
took  the  new  discovery  under  its  imme- 
diate protection.  To  judge  of  the  im- 
mence  patronage  bestowed  in  Italy  on 
the  new  invention,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  state,  that  out  of  the  first  hundred 
cities  into  which  printing  offices  were 
first  introduced,  one  half  were  of  that 
country,  and  Eome  honored  itself  by 
being  the  very  first  city  that  imported 
the  art  from  Mentz.  Under  the  auspicis 
of  Cardinal  Casa,  Tweywhend,  Pennartz 
and  Lam,  who  had  been  invited  by  the 
Cardinal  to  Eome,  set  up  printing 
presses  in  the  Convent  of  Sublac,  in  1465. 
At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
scarcely  a city  in  Italy  was  without  its 
printing  press;  and  before  the  year 
1500,  almost  all  the  Latin,  and  many 
of  the  Greek  classics  had  passed  through 


numerous  editions.  According  to  the 
most  eminent  bibliographers,  no  less 
than  forty  Catholic  Italian  versions  of 
the  Scriptures  were  printed  in  Italy  be- 
fore the  first  Protestant  ones,  which 
latter  were,  in  fact,  no  translations,  but 
mere  alterations  of  Bruccioli’s  version. 
No  less  than  forty  editions  of  three  or 
four  different  versions  or  translations  of 
the  whole  Bible  had  issued  from  the 
Catholic  press  of  Italy,  before  the  Pro- 
testant one  appeared.  But  the  enume- 
ration is  probably  far  from  being  com- 
plete, as  it  is  likely  that  other  editions 
may  have  escaped  the  notice  of  biblio- 
graphers. But  besides  these  editions  of 
the  entire  Bible,  numerous  editions  of 
the  New  Testament  were  separately 
printed  before  1562,  either  taken  from 
the  entire  versions,  or  from  other  tran- 
slations, as  Gachina,  Theofilo,  Maximo, 
and  others,  A translation  of  the  Bible 
was  made  into  Castilian,  as  early  as 
the  year  1260,  by  order  of  Alfonso  the 
Wise.  There  is  another  version,  in  two 
volumes,  made  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifteenth,  by  direction  of  Alfbnso  of 
Arragon.  There  were  two  or  three 
translations  into  Spanislv  Printing 
was  introduced  into  V alentia  in  14*74. 
We  are  indebted  to  Spain  for  the  first 
Polyglot.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  Archbishop 
of  Toledo,  was  the  first  that  published  a 
work  of  this  nature,  called  the  Bible  of 
Complutum,  in  which  was  the  Hebrew 
text  as  the  Jews  read  it,  the  Greek  ver- 
sion of  the  Septuagint,  the  Latin  version 
of  St  Jerome,  commonly  called  the  Y ul- 
gate,  and  lastly,  the  Chaldee  paraphrase 
of  Onkelos,  upon  the  Pentateuch  only,  to 
which  is  added  a dictionary  of  the  He- 
brew and  Chaldee  words  of  the  Bible. 
This  was  printed  in  1515 ; and  what  is 
most  remarkable  therein  is,  that  the 
Greek  text  of  the  New  Testament  is 
printed  without  accents  or  aspirates, 
because  the  most  ancient  manuscripts 
had  none. 

It  was  thus  the  Chui’ch  of  Eome,  in 
the  past  as  well  as  in  the  present,  has 
acted  in  ‘keeping  her  people  in  igno- 
rance, by  printing  and  circulating  in 
thousands,  and  in  different  languages, 
the  Scriptures  among  the  people.  At 
the  present  day  Protestants,  with  all 
their  boasted  knowledge  of,  and  acquain- 
tance with,  the  Bible,  are  ^profoundly 
ignorant  of  many  of  the  great  truths  it 
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contaios.  They  torture  aud  pervert  it 
to  suit  their  own  whims  and  fancies, 
till  it  ceases  to  be  the  word  of  God  alto- 
gether, but  the  word  of  vain,  proud, 
eelf-deceived,  and  deceiving  men.  In 
concluding  this  article,  I may  notice, 
as  a singular  fact,  that  it  was  almost 
solely  in  those  countries  which  had  re- 
mained constant  to  the  Catholic  faith, 
that  these  popular  versions  had  been 
published,  so  little  did  they  prepare  the 
way  for,  or  promote  the  innovation; 
while  it  was  precisely  in  those  kingdoms, 
England,  Scotland,  Denmark  and  Nor- 
way, where  Protestantism  acquired 
so  early,  and  has  maintained,  a perma- 
nant  ascendency,  that  no  Bible  existed 
before  they  embraced  the  new  creed. 
This  is  a problem  which  I shall  leave 
to  the  Bible  Saints  and  the  No-Popery 
Parsons  of  Montreal,  to  solve  at  their 
leisure,  hoping,  however,  we  shall  hear 
less  of  their  boasting  about  superior 
Scriptural  knowledge  in  future,  and 
that  they  will  considerably  lower  their 
pretentions — trim  their  sails  to  suit  the 
wind — if  they  have  any  honesty  in 
them — in  this  respect,  as  they  might 
also  in  manly  others  upon  which  they 
affect  to  be  superior  to  their  Catholic 
neighbours. 

W.  M.  K. 


CHIT-CHAT. 


— What  poor  mean  creatures  the 
world’s  “ Great  Men”  are ! and  how 
merciful  it  is  of  God  not  to  have  so 
made  us  as  that  others  might  read  our 
inner  thoughts.  When  Yulcan  asked 
Momus,  the  Sir  Critic  of  the  gods,  what 
he  thought  of  the  clay  man,  he  had 
just  finished,  Momus,  eying  the  figure 
for  a moment  turned  on  his  heel  (if  the 
gods  had  heels)  with  a sneer,  saying  : 
My  man  should  have  had  a window  in 
his  chest,  that  I might  see  not  only  his 
ailments  but  his  thoughts.  This  was 
marvelously  short  sighted  of  Sir  Critic, 
who  evidently  forgot  that  two  can  play 
at  this  game  of  peeping,  and  that  how- 
ever convenient  it  may  be  to  look  in  at 
our  neighbour’s  window,  it  is  hardly 
desirable  that  others  should  look  in  at 
ours.  Napoleon — we  mean  “ the  little 
corporal”  not  “ the  nephew  of  his' un- 
cle”— had  a window  in  his  chest,  through 


which  he  is  seen  to  be  as  little  in  soul; 
as  he  was  in  body.  Madam  de  Eemusat, 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  officials  of  Napo- 
leon’s court,  and  who  was  on  the  most 
intimate  terms  with  the  Great  Emperor 
has  given  to  the  world  all  she  saw 
through  this  window  and  forthwith 
this  “ Great  Man  is  seen  to  be  of  clay.’ 
The  Eussian  lady,  who  had  taken  great  | 
pains  not  to  confound  Napoleon  with  f 
Moses ! (they  were  both  in  Egypt,  you  * 
know)  had  certainly  not  peeped  in 
with  Madam  de  Eemust  at  Napoleon’s 
window. 

This  “ great  man”  was  so  little  that 
he  could  not  brook  greatness  (however 
small)  in  another.  Hence  his  ministei*S 
and  courtiers  were  expected  to  be  figure- 
heads. To  possess  brains  was  a danger ; 
to  show  you  possessed  Aem  was 
treason.  “ I should  not  Imow  what 
to  do  with  them  (his  ministersy 
he  said,  ‘‘if  they  had  not  a certain’^ 
mediocrity  of  intelligence  or  char- 
acter.” In  a fit  of  frankness,  in; 
which  he  sometimes  indulged,  he  de- 
clared “ that  he  did  not  like  to  confer 
honors  except  on  those  who  could  not 
carry  them.” 

This  desire  to  be-little  every  one  made 
him  act  the  bear  with  the  ingenuity  of 
a fox.  At  his  audiences  his  remarks,, 
especially  to  the  ladies,  were  generally 
insignificant,  often  absolutely  disoblig- 
ing : and  he  was  continually  asking 
“ what  is  your  name.”  It  is  related  of 
Gretry,  who  as  a member  of  the  Insti- 
tute often  had  occasion  to  come  to  these 
audiences,  that  at  length  impatient  of 
of  this  eternal  Who  are  you  ? he  ans- 
wered Always  Gretry ; Sire.  After  that 
Napoleon  contrived  to  remember  him. 

In  religion  he  was  an  idolater  ; but 
it  was  himself  he  worshipped.  “ I cannot 
say,”  says  Mde  de  Eimusat,  “ whether 
he  was  a deist  or  an  atheist.  He  was 
ready  to  scoff  in  private  at  everything 
connected  with  religion,  and  I think 
that  he  gave  too  much  attention  to 
all  that  happened  in  this  world,  to  care 
much  about  the  other.  I would  ven- 
ture to  say  that  the  immortality  of  his 
name,  seemed  to  him  much  more  impor- 
tant than  the  immortality  of  his  souV* 
Like  the  scientist  of  our  day  this  con- 
queror at  Austrelitz  thought  religion 
a sign  of  want  of  progress.  When  it 
crossed  his  path,  he  was  wont  to  say 
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r I thought  men  more  advanced  than 
i they  are.” 

I This  is  not'an  amiable  picture,  though 
t it  shews  the  littleness  of  greatness  with- 
al. Alas  that  there  should  ever  be 
windows  to  Great  Men’s  breasts.  Momus 
; you  were  wrong. 

— Two  mots  of  Mapoleon  are  worthy 
j of  being  recorded.  They  shew  that 
i the  “ little  corporal”  could  at  times  be 
witty.  Of  Chateaubriand  he  said : “ My 
difficulty  is  not  to  buy  M.  Chateaubriand 
butto  pay  him  all  he  thinks  he  is  worth.” 
Of  Madame  de  Genlis  and  her  books  he 
said  “ When  Madame  Genlis  speaks  of 
virtue^  it  is  always  as  of  something  she 
has  just  discovered.” 

Even  in  his  writicisrcs  the  little 
corporal”  seeks  ever  to  trample. 

— What  ft  curious  thing  is  man. 
Mentally  he  may  say  with  Tennyson’s 
Ulysses — 

“ I am  part  of  all  that  I have  met.’’ 
l*hysically,  or  structurally  he  may  say 
with  equal  truth,  though  with  somewhat 
less  dignity — 

I am  part  of  all  that  I have  ate.’* 
Religiously  what  is  he  ? Can  it  be  pos- 
sible that  every  form  of  religious  belief 
he  has  ever  come  in  contact  with,  acts 
its  part  upon  him  more  or  less  to  mould 
him  to  its  shape  and  substance  ? If  so  ; 
was  it  not  a wise  provision  of  our  fore- 
fathers, to  keep  heresy  so  much  at  arm’s 
length?  And  does  not  the  Church  do 
well  in  discouraging  mixed  marriages. 

— A curious  proof  of  how  thoroughly 
we  are  part  of  all  we  have  ate”  and 
which  bears  strongly  on  the  all  impor- 
tant question  of  the  transmission  of 
drunkenness  by  mother  to  child  has  lately 
been  given  to  the  world  by  a French 
chemist.  Some  years  ago  M.  Flourens 
hit  upon  the  plan  of  tracing  the  growth 
of  bones  through  the  ingenious 
device  of  giving  animals  madder 
in  their  food.  People  in  general 
are  not  aware  of  the  great  rapidity 
with  which  bone  grows  or  wastes.  To 
look  at  it  one  would  as  soon  expect  a 
milestone  to  grow  beautifully  less,  or 
to  add  to  its  stature  one  line  as  that 
this  hard  shining  substance  called  bone, 
should  shrivel  like  a leaf,  or  swell  out 
like  a frog.  Nevertheless  it  is  a fact 


that  bones  are  always  in  an  active  state 
of  waste  and  repair.  It  was  the  know- 
ledge of  this  fact  that  led  M.  Flourens 
to  mix  madder  in  the  food  of  certain 
animals  he  was  feeding.  The  result 
realised  his  expectation.  The  madder 
coloured  all  the  new  deposits  until  every 
bone  in  the  body  was  a deep  red.  Nay 
more  ; when  the  madder  was  discontinu- 
ed for  a time,  and  then  given  again  the 
fact  was  disclosed  by  a deposit  of  un- 
coloured bone  between  two  depositsofred. 

But  Mr.  Flourens  did  not  stop  here. 
A sow  nursing  a litter  was  fed  on  food 
mixed  with  madder.  In  a fortnight  all 
the  bones  of  the  little  pigs  were  redden- 
ed. Eemember-the  milk  of  such  a sow  is 
as  white  as  that  of  any  other  sow;  nothing 
reveals  the  presence  of  the  madder 
save  the  effects  on  the  bones  of  mother 
and  offspring.  But  M.  Flourens  was  not 
yet  satisfied  that  his  experiment,  was 
above  suspicion.  The  snout  of  the  sow 
when  admitted  to  the  young  pigs  had 
been  seen  coloured  with  madder.  The 
little  pigs  might  have  taken  the  madder 
thence,  and  thus  their  bones  might  have 
become  discolored  as  by  direct  action. 
The  whiteness  of  the  sow’s  milk  though 
fed  with  madder,  added  to  this  doubt. 
To  make  doubly  sure  he  next  took  white 
rats  and  rabbits.  Eats  and  rabbits  for 
some  time  after  birth  do  not  eat,  but 
only  suck.  Here  then  were  all  the  con- 
ditions for  a fair  trial.  A rat  was  fed 
with  madder  directly  after  the  birth  of 
her  young.  On  the  eleventh  day  every 
part  of  the  bones  of  the  young  rats  was 
red.  It  was  the  same  with  the  rabbits 
on  the  ninth  day.  No  trace  of  the  mad- 
der could  be  found  in  either  mouth, 
throat,  stomach  or  intestines  of  the 
animals. 

Have  we  not  here  a very  remarkable 
confirmation  of  the  old  saying,  He 
sucked  it  in  with  his  mother’s  milk  ?” 
and  ought  not  mother’s  to  fear  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  whilst  nursing  ? 
so  truly  are  we  “ a part  of  all  we  have 
ate.” 


The  fool  saith  in  his  heart,  There  is 
no  God.”  (Psalms.) 

A,would-be  atheist  I found, 

Who  quaintly  urged  in  self-defence. 

The  arguments  I use  are  sound  !” — 

Yes;  fownd  indeed;  but  little  sense. 

H.  B. 
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INDIAN  LYRICS. 

VII. 

THE  HURON’S  DEATH  SONG. 


As  yon  red  sun  sinks  to  his  rest, 

Soon  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blest 
My  soul  will  travel,  free  as  air. 

To  meet  my  father’s  spirit  there ; 

He  beckons  me  beyond  the  grave 
To  join  him  with  the  just  and  brave 
In  peaceful  rest— and  far  withdraw 
From  false,  ferocious  Iroquois. 

Now  c©me  with  torture — maim  and  cut 
With  flint  and  shell  from  head  to  foot. 
Then  Are  from  pitch-pine  knot  apply 
And  taunt,  and  I will  yet  defy  ; 

Take  off  my  scalp  and  blind  my  eyes. 

And  still  your  vengeance  I’ll  despise. 
When  ancient  torments  fail,  invent 
New  modes  of  pain  and  punishment. 

Think  not  that  while  tied  to  this  stake 
Mj  chi;^k  will  blanch,  or  hand  will  shake, 
A Huron  warrior  has  no  fear 
When  Mohawk  foes  and  death  are  near; 

In  vain  you  seek  to  rend  my  soul 
With  bowie  knife  and  burning  coal, 

I do  not  shudder  though  I feel 
Within  my  side  the  sharp  cold  steel. 

with  feet  and  hands  begin. 
Then  from  the  shoulders  tear  the  skin, 

And  jibe  and  jeer  the  victim’s  grief ; 
yortured  thus  your  Shawnee  chief. 

Now  hacked  his  arms,  then  gashed  hie  face 
For  hours,  but  pierced  no  vital  place. 

At  length  he  like  a woman  cried. 

Then  closed  his  eyes  and  meanly  died. 

You  know  not  howto  break  the  heart. 

To  wound  and  kill  not— or  impart 
^.at  sense  of  anguish  keen  and  deep, 

W mch  makes  a coward  captive  weep — 

Go,  count  your  kindred,  and  then  tell 
How  many  ’neath  my  fusee  fell. 

Or  tomahawk  or  bow  well  bent — 

Their  scalp  locks  hang  around  my  tent. 

The  Medicine*men  to  camp  have  gone — 
The  shades  of  death  move  slowly  on  ; 
Thus^with., defiance  on  my  lips. 

die  as  comes  the  moon’s  eclipse. 

Which  far  above  this  vale  of  tears, 

Behind  the  Shadow  disappears. 

But  when  its  darkened  hour  has  passed 
Shines  forth  beyond  the  clouds  at  las  t. 

The  war-dance  ceases— whoop  and  yell— 
To  thee  my  squaty — a long  farewell ; 

No  more  to  raise  my  lodge  I’ll  see 
Thy  busy  hand — my  humming-bee. 

No  more  my  love  and  labour  share. 

My  leggings,  food  and  drink  prepare. 

No  more  of  branches  make  my  bed. 

Nor  on  my  bosom  lean  thy  head. 

And  yot,  tall,  strong,  fleet  as  the  moose 
And  fierce,  be  thou,  our  papoose, 

This  message,  with  my  latest  breath 


I send,— my  son  I revenge  my  death ; 

As  feebly  fall  my  words,  the  light 
Is  fading  from  my  aching  sight ; 

A last  and  endless  sleep  I’ll  take — 

And  in  the  Spirit’s  land  awake. 

Montreal.  H.  J.  K. 


Note. — This  Lyric  with  two  to  follow,  were  published 
many  years  ago  in  the  Literary  Garland.  They  will  be 
found,  to  a slight  extent,  amended  and  improved. 

HON.  T.  W.  ANGLIN,  M.  P., 

Ex-Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


Perhaps  the  most  prominent  Irish 
Catholic  now  representing  a constituen- 
cy in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  certainly 
one  who  is  looked  up  to  with  pride  by 
his  fellow-countrymen  and  co-religion- 
ists and  who  has  won  the  esteem  and  con- 
fidence of  all  creeds  and  classes  by  his 
sterling  ability,  honesty  of  purpose  and 
untiring  labors  for  the  advancement  of 
the  country  is  the  subject  of  oui’  sketch, 
the  Hon.  Timothy  Warren  Anglin,  late 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons. — 
He  was  born  in  1822  in  the  town  of 
Clonakilty,  Co.  Cork,  and  educated  in 
the  endowed  Grammar  School  of  that 
town.  Young  Anglin  with  laudable 
ambition  was  preparing  for  a profes- 
sion when  the  dreadful  famine  of  1846-T 
came  and  disconcerted  all  his  plans. 
He  had  struggled  to  save  the  small 
property  belonging  to  his  family  until 
1849  when  he  emigrated  to  St.  John,. 
N.  B.  There,  devoting  himself  to  jour- 
nalism, he  established  the  Weekly  Free- 
man same  year,  and  the  Morning  Free- 
man in  1851.  The  Freeman  soon  gained 
a leading  position  in  the  Province.  He 
supported  in  politics  those  who  called 
themselves  Liberals  until  they  being  in 
the  government  allowed  the  Prohibition 
Liquor  Bill  to  become  law.  He  was  op- 
posed to  that  measure  and  led  the  oppo- 
sition. The  Liberal  Government  was 
dismissed  by  the  Lieutenant-Govenior 
and  the  Prohibitory  Act  was  repealed,, 
every  member  of  the  Assembly  elected 
after  the  house  which  passed  the  act 
was  dissolved  being  pledged  to  vote  for 
repeal — with  a single  exception. 

In  1861  Mr.  Anglin  was  elected  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  city  and 
county  of  St.  John,  the  first  Catholic 
ever  elected  to  represent  that  constitu- 
ency. He  took  an  active  part  in  all  the 
discussions  which  occupied  public  atten- 
tion while  he  was  in  the  Assembly.  He 
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opposed  the  ]3roposal  made  for  the 
eonstruction  of  the  Intercolonial 
Hailroad  as  the  joint  work  of 
the  Provinces  on  the  ground  that  New 
Brunswick  would  under  that  arrange- 
I ment  be  required  to  pay  more  than  her 
I fair  share  of  the  cost  and  more  than 
S she  could  afford  ; he  supported  the  Grov- 
j ernment  when  they  resolved  to  build  a 
! railroad  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  as 
: a public  work,  and  was  afterwards  the 
chief  advocate  of  the  same  policy  with 
, regard  to  the  road  which  would  connect 

I the  Province  with  the  United  Slates. 

1|  When  any  question  involving  in  any 
; way  the  rights  or  interests  of  Catholics 
• was  raised,  Mr.  Anglin  was  in  his  place 

II  to  watch  carefully  over  those  rights  and 
; interests.  When  the  scheme  of  Confe- 
; deration  was  mooted  he  took  a promi- 
; nent  part  in  opposition  to  it,,  because  he 
j did  not  believe  as  some  asserted  that 

I the  Union  proposed  was  necessary  for 
I the  defence  of  the  Provinces  or  the  con- 
i tinuance  of  their  connection  with  the 
i Empire,  and  because  he  believed  it  must 
i increase  the  rate  of  taxation  in  New 
Brunswick  enormously  and  that  it 


would  prove  destructive  to  many  of  the 
manufacturers  there.  The  Legislature 
was  dissolved  and  the  Anti-Confederate 
party  carried  the  Province  by  a large 
majority.  Mr.  Anglin  was  again  elect- 
ed for  St.  John  and  became  a member 
without  office  of  the  Government  form- 
ed by  Mr.  now  Sir  A.  J.  Smith.  During 
the  campaign  he  pledged  himself  to  the 
construction  of  the  Eailroad  connecting 
with  the  United  States  as  a Gov’t,  work, 
and  after  some  months  when  the  Govern- 
ment resolved  to  get  it  built  by  means 
of  a subsidy  paid  to  a company  he  re- 
signed his  seat  in  the  Government,  he 
continued  however  to  support  his  old 
allies  as  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  ena- 
ble them  to  resist  the  extraordinary 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  by 
the  Imperial  and  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ments, acting  through  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  the  leading  advocates 
of  Confederation.  The  agitation  became 
very  active  and  a No-Popery  cry,  always 
very  potent  in  New  Brunswick  no  mat- 
ter how  absurd  and  meaningless  it  may 
be,  was  raised.  It  was  said  that  Mr 
Anglin  was  really  the  only  opponent 
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Confederation,  that  he  controlled  the 
government  even  after  he  had  left  it  and 
that  he  was  actuated  by  hatred  of  the 
English  Government  and  a desire  to 
promote  Popery.  About  this  time  a 
small  body  of  men  calling  themselves 
Fenians  appeared  on  the  New  Bruns- 
wick border  and  threatened  to  invade 
the  Province  in  the  interest  of  the  Anti- 
Confederates.  Mr.  B.  B.  Killian  their 
leader  issued  a proclamation  inviting  the 
Anti-Confederates  to  co-operate  with 
him  and  promising  that  the  Fenians 
would  give  them  such  help  as  would 
enable  them  to  resist  British  tyranny 
successfully  and  maintain  the  Legisla- 
tive independence  of  the  Province. 
All  this  would  have  been  very  ridicu- 
lous but  for  the  effect  it  had  on  a peo- 
ple always  fond  of  cherishing  the 
strangest  delusions  about  Popery  and 
Papists,  they  became  thoroughly  alarm- 
ed, they  believed  that  the  leading  Anti- 
Confederates  were  at  heart  dislo^ml  and 
that  duty  to  Protestantism  and  to  the 
Empire  required  them  to  vote  for  Con- 
federation. When  this  feeling  was 
thoroughly  worked  up  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  Mr.  Gordon,  acting  on  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Confederate  leaders  forced 
the  Smith  Government  out,  although 
they  had  a very  large  majority  in  the 
Assembly  and  dissolved  the  Legislature. 
At  the  elections  which  followed  the 
Anti-Confederates  were  defeated  and 
Mr.  Anglin  lost  his  election  in  St. 
John.  ' He  then  resolved  to  remain  in 
private  life  but  repeated  invitations  to 
represent  in  the  Canadian  Parliament 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  which  he  had 
never  once  visited,  were  sent  to  him  he 
more  than  once  declined,  but  when 
the  Senators  were  appointed  and  he 
saw  that  not  even  one  seat  in  the  Senate 
was  given  to  a Catholic  as  representa- 
tive of  New  Brunswick  he  felt  it  his 
duty  to  accept  the  invitation  ]-epeated 
about  that  time.  His  election  was  strong- 
ly opposed  by  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment. The  Election  was  deferred  until 
all  the  elections  in  Ontario  and  Quebec 
except  Algoma  and  Gaspe  had  been 
held  and  all  in  the  other  districts  of 
New  Brunswick.  Hon.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
then  Minister  of  Marine,  himself  can- 
vassed the  County  actively  and  on 
nomination  day  spoke  for  hours  from 
the  hustings.  Dr.  Bobitaille,  the  present 


Lieutenant  Governor  of  Quebec,  was 
brought  across  the  Bay  of  Chaleur  to 
canvass  the  electors  who  are  chiefly  < 
French,  and  ofiicers  of  the  Fishery 
Department  were  employed  canvassing 
indirectly  where  nearly  all  the  electors 
are  fishermen.  Despite  all  this  Mr. 
Anglin  was  elected  by  a majority  of 
nearly  400  ; he  has  represented  that 
County  since,  and  was  elected  twice  by 
acclamation  and  twice  by  large  major- 
ities. 

In  New  Brunswick  the  issue  of 
most  importance  since  Confederation 
has  been  the  School  question.  So  pecu- 
liar a people  are  the  majority  that  when 
the  adoption  of  a Common  School  sys- 
tem was  first  proposed.  Catholics  hesi- 
tated to  petition  against  it  or  to  ask 
that  their  religious  rights  be  respected 
lest  by  doing  so  they  should  accelerate 
the  passage  of  the  measure  to  which 
they  were  so  strongly  opposed.  By  great  j 
prudence  and  caution  the  evil  day  was  I 
postponed,  but  at  last  it  came  and  Catho-; 
lies  were  forced  to  do  battle  openly  for  i 
their  rights.  During  all  those  years. 
Mr.  Anglin,  through  the  columns  of  the 
Freeman^  and  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  fought  a valiant  battle  for 
his  co-religionists.  Throughout  all  this 
struggle,  from  the  first  day  to  the  last, 
he  worked  in  thorough  accord  with  the 
Catholic  Bishops  whose  entire  confi- 
dence he  enjoyed.  His  eflbrts  and  the 
exertions  of  those  who  laboured  with 
him  were  so  far  successful  that  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  Province  a compro- 
mise was  made  which  allows  Catholicsj 
to  have  their  own  schools  and  teachers 
and  to  give  religious  instruction  before; 
or  after  school  hours.  This  was  far! 
from  being  all  he  would  wish,  but  it  is 
much  better  than  the  utterly  Anti-j 
Catholic  irreligious  system  at  first  in- 
sisted upon.  I 

Mr.  Anglin  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  with, 
we  trust,  many  years  of  unabated  use- 
fulness before  him.  He  is  a fluent 
speaker  and  a vigorous  and  logical  de- 
bater. He  attends  his  parliamentary 
duties  with  the  greatest  assiduity  and 
is  one  of  the  pillars  ol  his  party  ever 
ready  to  take  a prominent  part  in  the; 
discussion  of  the  most  important  topics, 
and  is  invariably  listened  to  with  mark-! 
ed  attention  by  the  leaders  as  well  as^ 
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the  rank  and  file  of  both  sides  of  the 
House.  During  the  years  that  he  held 
the  office  of  Speaker,  Mr.  Anglin  won 
golden  opinions  tor  himself  by  the  strict 
impartiality  of  his  rulings  and  the  great 
dignity  he  imparted  to  the  discharge  of 
his  duties.  It  is  not  merely  in  the  capa- 
city of  a public  man,  laboring  with  might 
and  main  for  what  he  conceives  to  be 
the  right  that  the  subject  of  these  re- 
marks is  worthy  of  a prominent  place 
amongst  distinguished  Irish  Canadians. 
His  private  life  is  as  pure  as  his  public 
acts  have  been  conspicuous.  He  is  an 
example  to  the  rising  generation  of 
young  Irishmen  as  a good  and  unosten- 
I tatiously  devout  Catholic,  a model  in 
I his  family  circle,  as  warm  as  a friend  as 
j he  is  energetic  as  an  opponent,  but 
I ever  true  to  the  interests  of  his  people 
] and  to  the  welfare  of  the  Dominion. 


DOWN  BY  THE  SEA. 


BY  RBV.  A.  J.  RYAN. 

Go  down  where  the  sea  waves  are  kissing  the 
shore, 

And  ask  of  them  why  do  they  sigh  ? 

The  poets  have  asked  them  a thousand  times 
o’er, 

But  they’re  kissing  the  shore  as  they’ve 
kissed  it  before. 

And  they’re  sighing  to-day,  and  they’ll 
sigh  evermore  ; ^ 

Ask  them  what  ails  them?  they  will  not 
reply. 

But  they’ll  sigh  on  forever,  and  never  tell 
why. 

Why  does  your  poetry  sound  like  a sigh  ?” 
The  waves  will  not  answer  you,  neither 
shall  I. 

Go  stand  on  tli6  beach  of  the  boundless  deep. 
When  the  night  stars  are  gleaming  on 
high. 

And  hear  how  the  billows  are  moaning  in 
sleep. 

On  the  low  lying  strand  by  the  surge-beaten 
steep, 

[They  are  moaning  forever  wherever  they 
i sweep; 

] Ask  them  what  ails  them?  they  never  reply; 
I They  moan,  and  so  sadly,  but  will  not  tell 
why. 

“ Why  does  your  poetry  sound  like  a sigh  ?” 
The  billows  won’t  answer  you,  neither 
shall  I. 

: Go,  list  to  the  breeze,  at  the  waning  of  day, 
■ When  it  passes  and  murmurs,  “ Good- 
* bye;” 

I The  dear  little  breeze,  how  it  wishes  to  stay 
I When  the  flowers  are  in  bloom,  where  the 
I singing  birds  play. 


How  it  sighs  when  it  flies  on  its  wearisome 
way. 

Ask  it  what  ails  it  ? it  will  not  reply. 

Its  voice  is  a sad  one,  it  never  told  why. 

“ Why  does  your  poetry  sound  like  a sigh?” 
The  breeze  will  not  answer  you,  neither 
shall  I. 

Go  watch  the  wild  blasts  as  they  spring  from 
their  lair. 

When  the  shout  of  the  storm  rends  the 
sky  ; 

They  rush  o’er  the  earth,  and  they  ride 
through  the  air. 

And  they  blight  with  their  breath  all  that’s 
lovely  and  fair. 

And  they  groan  like  the  ghosts  in  the  “land 
of  despair  ;” 

Ask  them  what  ails  them?  they  never 
reply ; 

Their  voices  are  mournful,  they  will  not 
tell  why. 

Why  does  your  poetry  sound  like  a sigh  ?” 
The  blasts  will  not  answer  vou  neither 
shall  I. 

Go  stand  on  the  rivulet’s  lily-fringed  side^ 
Or  list  where  the  rivers  rush  by  ; 

The  streamlets  which  forest  trees  shadow 
and  hide. 

And  the  rivers  that  roll  in  their  oceanward 
tide. 

Are  moaning  forever  wherever  they  glide  ; 
Ask  them  whai  ails  them  ? they  wuTl  not 
reply  ; 

On,  sad-voiced,  they  flow,  but  they  never 
tell  why. 

“ Why  does  your  poetry  sound  like  a sigh  ?” 
Earth’s  streams  will  not  answer  you, 
neither  shall  I. 

When  the  shadows  of  twilight  are  gray  on 
the  hill. 

And  dark  where  the  low  valleys  lie. 

Go,  list  to  the  voice  of  the  wild  whip-poor- 
will. 

That  sings  when  the  song  of  its  sisters  are 
still. 

And  wails  through  the  darkness  so  sadly 
and  shrill  ; 

Ask  it  what  ails  it  ? it  will  not  reply  ; 

It  wails  sad  as  ever,  it  never  tells  why, 

“ Why  does  your  poetry  sound  like  a sigh  ?”■ 
The  bird,  will  not  answer  you,  neither 
shall  I. 

Go,  list  to  the  voices  of  earth,  air  and  sea. 
And  the  voices  that  sounds  in  the  sky  ; 

Their  songs  may  be  joyful  to  some,  but  to- 
me. 

There’s  a sigh  in  each  chord,  and  a sigh  in 
each  key. 

And  thousands  of  sighs  swell  the  grand 
melody  ; 

Ask  them  what  ails  them  ? they  will  not 
reply  ; 

They  sigh — sigh  forever — but  never  tell 
f why. 

“ Why  does  your  poetry  sound  like  a sigh  ?” 
The  voices  won’t  answer  you,  neither 
will  I. 
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A QUESTION  FOE  KELTIC 
SCHOLAES. 


“By  Gob,  Sir!” 


Most  Irishmen  must  have  heard  the 
expression  “ By  Gob  I used  as  an  affir- 
mation or  quasi-oath  in  conversation. 
Can  any  of  your  readers  explain  its 
meaning  ? Is  it  Irish  ? or  English  ? or 
is  it  any  language  at  all  ? In  other 
words,  is  “ Gob”  the  name  of  anything 
in  heaven  above  ? in  the  earth  below  ? 
or  of  anything  under  the  earth  ? 

That  not  one  man  in  a thousand  who 
uses  it,  knows  the  meaning  of  it,  we 
suspect.  That  it  has  a meaning  we 
think  probable.  When  first  we  heard  it, 
we  merely  supposed  it  one  of  those  in- 
numerable expressions — close  shaves  to 
swearing — which  have  been  less  or  more 
encouraged  in  Catholic  society  as  a safety 
valve  against  an  explosion  of  real 
swearing.  Men  must  have  expressions 
of  surprise,  of  anger,  of  contempt,  of 
exhortation  always  ready  at  hand  to  be 
used  as  occasion  may  require.  The 
Scripture  exhortation  “ let  your  speech 
be  yea,  yea,  no,  no ;”  presupposes  a much 
higher  standard  of  Christianity  than  the 
generality  of  men  attain  to.  Hence  the 
need  of  exclamations  of  some  kind.  Un- 
fortunately the  general  tendency  is  to 
the  use  of  the  most  sacred  names  as 
exclamations.  To  avoid  this,  expres- 
sions innocent  in  themselves,  but  ap- 
proaching as  near  as  possible  to  the 
sacred  names  have  frequently  been 
substituted.  In  Italy  a common  oath 
is  “ By  the  body  of  Christ ;”  the  Church 
substituted  “ By  the  body  of  Bacchus.” 
Thus  substituting  an  innocent  expression 
for  one  highly  reprehensible.  Hence 
when  we  first  heard  “ By  Gob”  we  sus- 
pected it  to  be  one  of  these  “ close  shaves 
to  swearing,’  a substitution,  in  fact, 
of  the  letter  b for  d in  the  word  God. 
This  of  course  would  leave  it  a mere 
expression  without  meaning — “vox  et 
proeterea  nihil,”  but  still  a safety  valve. 

This  we  say  was  our  first  impression. 
We  are  inclined  now  to  a contrary  opin- 
ion. And  for  this  reason,  an  expres- 
sion so  commonly  used  must  we  think 
have  some  foundation  in  fact.  Hot 
being  au  Irishman,  and  consequently 
ignorant  of  the  Irish  language,  we  can- 
not look  in  that  direction  for  an  ex- 


lanation.  If  any  of  your  Keltic  readers 
ave  any  to  otfer  we  should  like  to  i 
hear  from  them.  Meanwhile  we  have  j 
looked  in  the  direction  of  the  English  j 
language  in  particular  and  of  the  Arian  i 
languages  in  general. 

Supposing  the  expression  “ By  Gob” 
to  be  English,  Gob  would  appear  to  be 
the  root  of  our  English  word  goblin'' 
a diminutive  word  derived  from  the 
old  French,  meaning  a sprite  or  small  ' 
spirit  or  ghost.  In  this  case  instead  | 
of  being  “ a near  shave,”  “ a safety  ! 
valve,”  it  is  absolute  swearing  pure  i 
and  simple,  being  a cognate  term 
to  By  my  soul.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
some  Keltic  scholar  will  find  a more  I 
innocent  explanation  of  it.  That  it  is  ii 
not  English  we  are  inclined  to  think  ; 
from  the  fact,  that  we  have  never  heard  i; 
it  used  by  Englishmen,  neither  do  we  i 
know  of  it  ever  having  been  used  as  a il 
provincialism  in  any  part  of  England.  j| 


LITEEAEY  MISCELLANY. 
Illustrious  Irishmen. 


Sheridan. — Hr.  Johnson  on  Sheri-  I 
dan’s  Marriage. — Sheridan,  shortly  | 
after  his  marriage  with  Miss  Linley,  the  | 
famous  singer,  withdrew  her  from  the  j 
'ifetage,  though  he  had  not  a shilling  in  j 
his  pocket  at  the  same  time  for  her  | 
maintenance.  His  conduct  in  this  rer  I 
spect  was  censured  by  many  of  his  I 
ffiiends.  A few  persons  attempted  his  i 
vindication,  among  whom  was  Hr.  John- , 
son,  who  exclaimed,  on  hearing  Sheri-  | 
dan’s  delicacy  denounced  as  absurd  I 
pride — “ He  resolved  nobly  and  wisely,  j 
He  is  a brave  man.  Would  not  a gen  tie- j 
man  be  disgraced  by  having  his  wife  j 
sing  publicly  for  hire  ? No,  Sir.  I’di. 
rather  be  a public  singer  myself,  than  I: 
let  my  wife  be  one.”  I 

Sheridan  and  Curran. — Horne  | 
Tooke,  contrasting  their  wit,  says : — | • 
“Sheridan’s  wit  was  like  steel  highly ji; 
polished,  and  sharpened  for  display  a»d  j 
use;  Curran’s  was  a mine  of  virgin  gold,  • 
incessantly  crumbling  away  from  its 
own  richness.”  | 

Sheridan  and  Fox. — They  were  in-;:  i 
troduced  to  each  other  for  the  first  time  * I 
by  Lord  John  Townshend,  in  1799.  J 
After  the  interview  Fox  declared  to  hiS||| 
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I lordship,  that  he  had  always  thought 
? Hare,  after  Charles  Townshend,  the 
( wittiest  man  he  had  ever  met  with,  but 
I that  Sheridan  surpassed  them  both  in- 
I finitely.  Next  day  Sheridan  expressed 
Ij  to  his  lordship  his  high  admiration  of 
j Fox,  that  he  “ was  puzzled  which  to 
admire  most,  his  commanding  superior- 
j ity  of  talent  and  universal  knowledge, 

! or  his  playful  fancy,  artless  manners, 
and  benevolence  of  heart,  which  showed 
I itself  in  every  word  he  uttered.” 

; Sheridan’s  Eobinson  Crtjsoe. — He 
I called  at  the  theatre  one  day,  while  the 
; pantomime  was  in  rehearsal,  and  found 
them  all  in  confusion,  not  knowing 
I what  to  introduce  to  allow  time  for 
! the  setting  of  a scene.  Sheridan  saw  a 
remedy  at  once,  sat  down  at  the  pro- 
I prietor’s  table  and  wrote  on  the  back  of 
; a play-bill,  in  a few  minutes,  the  beau- 
I tiful  ballad  of  the  “ Midnight  Watch,” 

I which  was  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Linley. 

Shiridan’s  Power  op  Eaising 
Monet. — The  boxes  of  the  Theatre 
were  newly  decorated  under  Kelly’s 
management,  at  Sheridan’s  desire,  but 
there  was  no  money  forthcoming  for 
^ the  upholsterer.  The  cloth  amounted 
to  £350 ; and  after  some  time  a bailitf 
i called  upon  Kelly,  who  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  matter.  He 
immediately  sent  word  to  Sheridan, 
who  settled  the  debt  without  difficulty 
in  his  own  peculiar  way. 

He  sent  for  Mr.  Henderson,  the  up- 
holsterer, and  after  describing  to  him 
the  cruelty  committed  on  Kelly,  "who 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  debt,  and 
who  had  been  arrested  by  his  bailiff, 
remonstrated  and  extenuated,  and  in 
less  than  half-an-hour,  Henderson  agreed 
to  exonerate  Kelly  and  his  bail,  taking 
Sheridan’s  bond  instead.  Before  the 
I upholsterer  quitted  the  room,  Sheridan 
who  never  did  things  by  halves,  con- 
I trived  to  borrow  £200  of  him  in  addi- 
! tion  to  the  original  claim,  thinking 
himself  highly  honored  by  Sheridan’s 
I acceptance  of  the  loan  ! 

I At  another  time  he  was  £3000  in 
arrears,  with  the  performers  of  the 
Italian  Opera,  and  as  they  saw  no  pros- 
i pect  of  being  paid,  they  refused  to 
perform  any  longer,  Kelly  was  Mau- 
ager,  and  intimated  to  Sheridan  the 
determination  of  the  Company.  Three 


Thousand  Pounds ! Kelly,  said  Sheri- 
dan, “there  is  no  such  sum  in  nature.” 

“ Then,”  said  Kelly,  “ we  must  close 
the  Opera  House — there  is  no  alterna- 
tive.” Sheridan  sat  down  and  read  the 
newspaper  at  perfect  ease  and  then 
ordered  a coach.  “We’ll  drive  to  my 
banker’s,”  said  Sheridan  ; “ I have  been 
there  and  he  will  make  no  further  ad- 
vances,” was  the  reply.  However, 
they  drove  to  Morland’s  and  Sheridan 
entered  the  bank,  leaving  Kelly  in  a 
state  of  agonizing  anxiety.  In  less 
than  a quarter-of-an-hour  Sheridan  made 
his  appearance,  with  £3000  in  bank- 
notes in  his  hand.  He  never  told  Kelly 
by  what  hocus  pocus  he  procured  it  j 
but  placing  it  in  his  hand,  desired  him 
to  take  it  to  the  treasurer,  to  have  the 
debt  discharged  immediately,  but  to 
be  sure  to  keep  enough  out  of  it  to  pur- 
chase a baiTel  of  native  oysters,  which 
they  would  roast  that  night. 

His  Procrastinating  Habits. — One  of 
his  plays  was  announced  for  perfor- 
mance on  a certain  night,  though  at 
the  time  of  its  announcement  it  was  not 
half  finished.  Up  to  the  night  of  the 
performance  the  actor’s  had  not  receiv- 
ed their  parts.  The  house  was  over- 
flowing, and  the  acts  of  the  play,  so  far 
of  it  as  was  written,  were  actually  in 
rehearsal,  while  Sheridan  was  in  the 
prompter’s  room,  finishing  the  last  part. 
As  he  wrote,  the  scraps  came  in  piece- 
meal f)r  the  actor’s,  and  not  until  the 
end  of  the  fourth  act,  had  Mrs.  Siddons, 
Kemble,  or  Barrymore,  their  speeches 
for  the  fifth  1 But  Sheridan  knew  that 
these  were  quicker  than  any  other  of 
the  performers,  and  that  he  could 
trust  them  to  be  perfect  in  what  they 
had  to  say  at  half-an-hour’s  notice.  The 
event  proved  his  judgment ; the  play 
was  received  with  the  greatest  appro- 
bation, and  was  played  thirty-one  nights 
that  season. 

Sheridan  and  Lord  Byron. — Lord 
Byron  met  Sheridan  frequently.  He 
had  a liking  for  his  lordship,  and  never 
attacked  him  as  he  did  almost  every 
body  else  who  came  within  his  reach. 
His  lordship  had  seen  him  quiz  Madame 
de  Stael,  annihilate  Colman,  and  do 
little  less  with  a host  of  others,  of  at 
least  equal  fame ; he  had  met  him  at  all 
parties,  and  in  all  places,  and  always 
found  him  the  spice  of  the  evening. 
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In  1815,  his  lordship  had  occasion  to 
Tisit  his  lawyer  in  Chancery  Lane  ; he 
was  with  Sheridan,  so  his  lordship 
waited.  Sheridan  and  Byron  met  im- 
•mediately  afterwards,  and  after  mutual 
greetings  the  former  retired.  His 
lordship  first  inquired  of  his  attorney 
what  was  Sheridan’s  business.  ‘‘  On, 
the  usual  thing — to  stave  off  an  action 
from  his  wine  merchant,  my  client,” 
was  the  reply.  “Well,”  said  his  lord- 
ship,  “ and  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?” 
“ Nothing  at  all  for  the  present,”  said 
he;  “would  you  have  us  proceed 
against  old  Sherry  ? What  would  be 
the  use  of  it.”  And  then  he  began 
laughing  and  going  over  Sheridan’s 
powers  of  conversation.  This  man  had  as 
hard  a heart  as  the  most  unfeeling 
of  his  profession,  and  his  lordship  could 
not  understand  how  in  half  an  hour  he 
had  softened  and  seduced  him  in  such  a 
manner  that  had  the  wine-merchant 
€ome  in  at  the  time,  the  lawyer  would 
almost  have  thrown  him  out  of  the  win- 
dow, so  strongly  was  he  impressed  in 
favor  of  “ old  Sherry.”  This  was  Byron’s 
opinion.  Such  was  Sheridan  ! He 
could  soften  an  attorney — nothing  like 
it  since  the  days  of  Greek  music, 
when  madness  was  cured,  and  trouble- 
some creditors  calmed,  by  the  influence 
of  sweet  sounds.  The  noble  poet  and 
some  of  his  companions  were  all  de- 
livering their  different  opinions  on 
Sheridan  and  other  literary  characters 
when  Byron  said,  “ Whatever  he  has 
done,  or  chosen  to  do,  has  been  par 
excellence,  always  the  best  of  its  kind. 
He  has  written  the  best  comedy,  (School 
for  Scandal,)  the  best  drama  (the  Beg- 
gar’s Opera,)  the  farce,  (the  Critic,) 
and  the  best  address,  (Monologue  on 
GaiTick,)  and  to  crown  all,  delivered 
the  best  oration,  (the  famous  Begum 
Speech,)  ever  conceived  or  heard  in  this 
country.”  Somebody  told  this  to  Sheri- 
dan next  day,  and  on  hearing  it  he 
burst  into  tears.  “Poor  Brinsley,”  ex- 
claimed Byron,  “ if  they  were  tears  of 
pleasure  I would  rather  have  said  these 
few  but  most  sincere  words,  than  have 
written  the  Iliad  or  made  his  own  cele- 
brated Philippic.  Nay,  his  own  comedy 
never  gratified  me  more  than  to  hear 
he  had  derived  a moment’s  gratification, 
from  any  praise  of  mine,  humble  as  it 
must  appear  to  my  elders  and  my 


betters.”  Byron  describes  his  person 
thus  : — “ The  upper  part  of  Sheridan’s 
face  was  that  of  a god— an  expansive  fore- 
head, an  eye  of  brilliancy  and  fire  ; but 
below  he  showed  the  Satyr.” 


A PEOTESTANT  HISTOEIAN  ON 
PEESECUTION. 


The  following  account  of  the  cruelties 
practised  by  Henry  VIII.,  towards  ten 
monks  of  the  Charterhouse,  who  refused 
to  take  the  oaths  against  the  Pope  and 
in  favor  of  royal  supremacy  over  the 
Church  is  taken  from  the  History  of  the 
Church  of  England  by  E.  Watson  Dixon, 

M.  A.,  H;  norary  Canon  of  Carlisle,  Eng- 
land. This  extract  is  additional  evidence 
of  how  Catholic  faith  was  burned  out  of 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  England  by 
Protestant  persecution; 

There  had  been  enough  of  the  scaffold 
already  for  the  Charterhouse;  and  for 
the  ten  recusants  were  reserved,  the 
more  horrible  but  less  conspicuous  tor- 
ments of  the  dungeon.  They  were  com- 
mitted to  Newgate  May  29  1537  and  were 
subject  to  such  frightful  treatment  that 
in  the  space  of  a fortnight  five  of  them 
were  dead  and  the  others  were  dying. 

In  a standing  attitude  they  were  chained 
to  posts,  so  that  they  could  not  move  day 
or  night ; in  that  posture  they  were  starved 
to  death.  Their  sufierings  were  rather 
prolonged  than  mitigated  by  the  piety  - 
of  a woman  named  Margaret  Clement- 
son,  who,  bribing  the  gaoler,  entered  the 
prison  in  the  disguise  of  a milkmaid, 
bearing  a pail  filled  with  meat,  not 
milk,  with  which  she  fed  them,  putting 
the  food  into  their  mouths,  because  they 

were  not  able  to  feed  themselves 

This  she  continued  to  do  until  the  gaol- 
er, alarmed  by  a messenger  from  the 
king,  who  sent  to  inquire  whether  the 
culprits  were  dead  or  not,  refused  to 
admit  her  any  longer.  She  then,  how- 
ever, with  his  connivance,  got  upon  the  . 
roof  of  the  building  and  let  down  her  | 
meat  in  a basket,  approaching  it  as  near  | 
as  she  could  to  the  mouths  of  the  Chris-  | 
tians  as  they  stood  chained  to  their  | 
posts.  This  horrible  story,  which  might 
be  doubted  if  it  rested  only  on  the  nar- 
ratives of  the  Anglo- Eoman  party,  is 
confirmed  in  the  main  by  the  unimpeach- 
able evidence  of  Bedyl  himself.  The 
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|!  zealous  Archdeacon  had  taken  up  his 
: quarters  in  the  Charterhouse,  perhaps 
j in  the  capacity  of  one  of  the  discreet 
i preachers  who  were  to  preach  three  or 
I four  sermons  a week  there;  and  while 
the  unfortunate  malignants  were  rotting 
j thus  in  Newgate,  he  brought  the  new 
prior  and  the  more  compliant  residue  of 
the  brotherhood,  June  10,  to  execute  a 
surrender  of  the  house.  Two  days  after 
j this  he  was  able  to  report  to  Cromwell 
I that  of  the  ten  five  were  dead,  two  at 
the  point  of  death,  two  sick  and  one 
whole;  “ for  which,”  added  he,  “I  am 
not  sorry,  considering  their  behavior 
and  the  whole  matter ; and  I would  that 
all  such  as  love  not  the  King’s  Highness 
and  his  worldly  honor  were  in  like 
ease.”  It  seems  propable  that  out  of  len 
men  there  would  have  been  more  than 
one  who  could  have  borne  a fortnight’s 
incarceration  without  death  or  severe 
sickness,  unless  extraordinary  severity 
had  been  used  ; and  the  general  result 
may  be  taken  to  confirm  the  only  par- 
ticular narrative  that  remains.  Bedyl 
saw  this  former  advice  carried  out  to 
the  lettei^to  kill  of  the  best  of  the 
monks  and  disperse  the. others. 


OUTWITTED. 


Now  Sergeant  Simmonds,  how  do  jmu 
like  this  country?”  asked  the  Bailiff 
Miller, 

“How  do  I like  it?”  was  the  reply, 
■“  it  is  ten  times  as  beautiful  in  m3"  north 
country  than  in  all  Devonshire,  allow 
me  to  say  with  all  due  respect.” 

“Are  you  not  ’well  pleased  with  our 
people?” 

“ 1 ought  to  be,  they  are  good,  kind 
folks.” 

“ You  are  right  in  general,  Simmonds, 
but  they  have  their  peculiarities.” 
“Indeed?  What  do  3"0u  mean,  Mr. 
Bailiff?” 

“ Do  you  know  the  Green  Farm  ?” 

“ I was  there  yesterday.” 

“ What  do  you  think  of  Farmer  Eud- 
by?” 

“ Oh,  Mr.  Bailiff,  he  is  a most  respec- 
table man.  He  invited  me  to  a splen- 
did breakfast,  everything  that  is  good. 
He  is  a capital  fellow.” 

“ Simmonds,  Simmonds,  beware  of 
him ; he  has  his  tricks.  I tell  you  he 


has  made  the  lives  of  your  predecessors 
miserable,  and  I see  3"ou  are  in  a fair 
way  to  be  driven  to  the  same  extremi- 
ties.” 

“Well,  Mr.  Bailiff,  but  what  do  you 
mean  ?” 

“ I mean  that  he  is  an  accomplished 
poacher,  and  that  as  yet  no  one  has 
been  able  to  catch  him.” 

“ Not  possible !” 

“ Yes,  dear  Simmonds,  it  is  so.  All 
your  predecessors  have  failed  to  do  this 
with  all  their  cunning.  Try  whether 
you  will  have  better  luck. 

“ I will  do  my  best.  Of  what  use 
would  it  be  to  have  served  in  the  army 
for  twenty  years  if  I cannot  succeed  ?” 

“Well,  good  luck  attend  you;  and 
you  shall  have  a good  recommendation 
afterwards.  Good-day,  Simmonds.” 

The  bailiff’s  face  had  a somewhat  ma- 
licious smile  as  he  uttered  these  last 
words,  which,  however  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  the  soldier. 

Simmonds  had  but  lately  come  from 
a garrison  town  in  the  North,  and  now 
he  had  a fine  opportunity  for  distin- 
guishing himself  in  his  new  service  by 
a great  act.  What  none  of  his  prede- 
cessors had  been  able  to  do  he  would 
effect.  Beward  from  Government,  pi*aise, 
promotion,  all  swept  before  his  eyes  as 
the  probable  consequences  of  his  deed. 

While  he  thus  revelled  in  future  en- 
joyments he  did  not  forget  the  realities 
of  the  present  moment;  he  retired  from 
his  post  to  a neighbouring  public  house, 
there  to  refresh  his  body  and  arrange 
his  thoughts.  Like  a good  general  he 
must  concoct  the  plan  of  his  operations, 
and  to  this  end  he  contrived  to  gain  in- 
formation about  Eudby  and  his  customs 
in  an  apparently  simple  and  natural 
manner — for  he  was  very  cunning — 
from  the  guests  who  came  in,  so  that  he 
should  get  a secure  basis  for  his  opera- 
tions^  though  by  an  occasional  knowing 
wink  of  the  e}"e  it  was  evident  enough 
that  he  knew  that  there  was  a tale  con- 
nected with  this  man  that  he  hoped  he 
should  trace  to  the  end. 

Yes,  Simmonds  was  very  cunning. 

But  why  did  the  guests  all  laugh 
when,  with  a satisfied  air,  he  left  the 
house? 

The  Green  Farm  lay  about  half  a mile 
distant  from  the  barracks,  surrounded 
by  meadows  and  fields.  On  one  side  of 
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the  handsome  dwelling  house  was  a 
large  and  well-cultivated  garden,  in 
which  there  was  a pretty  summer- 
house. Not  a gunshot  beyond  this  was 
an  uneven  piece  of  ground  covered  with 
bushel,  and  behind  one  of  these  bushes 
the  newly-arrived  Simmonds  had  been 
concealed  three  hours. 

It  was  bitterly  cold. 

He  saw  many  traces  of  hares  leading 
towards  the  garden,  but  very  few  from 
it,  from  which  he  conclude  that  the 
garden  must  be  a kind  of  hare’s  den  to 
which  the  marks  of  footsteps  are  many, 
whilst  there  are  few  that  mark  a return. 
Her©  was  at  least  a beginning  which  he 
would  duly  follow  out. 

The  fact  that  the  farmer  snared  hares 
in  his  garden  was  evident  to  him.  Now 
there  only  remained  to  catch  the  poach- 
er in  the  act,  and  that  must  be  easy 
enough.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  he 
had  remained  for  three  hours  long  con- 
cealed among  the  bushes. 

But  strange  to  say  he  saw  not  a single 
hare.  The  marks  were  so  fresh  that 
they  must  have  been  made  only  yester- 
day, and  yet  to-day  not  one  is  to  bo 
seen.  Was  the  evil  one  conspiring 
against  him  ? 

It  ia  to  be  feared  that  he  uttered  a 
few  bad  words,  and  at  last,  quite  out  of 
patience,  he  crept  from  his  concealment 
and  took  his  way  homo. 

Well,”  he  said,  “we  must  not  des- 
pair; Home  was  not  built  in  a day.” 

When  he  came  to  the  farm,  past  which 
his  way  led  him,  Eudby  himself  sudden- 
ly opened  one  of  the  windows — he  had 
been  seated  by  it  the  whole  time — and 
called  out  to  him : “ Mr.  Simmonds,  will 
you  not  come  in  for  a minute  ?” 

Somewhat  surprised,  for  Eudby  must 
have  been  observing  him,  lie  accepted 
the  invitation.  Cold,  hunger  and  thirst 
had  done  their  worst  with  him. 

The  farmer  received  him  in  a friendly 
manner  and  with  the  most  innocent  ap- 
pearance in  the  world.  “You  must  have 
got  cold  out  there,”  he  said,  “ and  a 
little  refreshment  will  do  you  no  harm.” 

Mrs.  Eudby  brought  cold  ham  and 
wine,  to  which  Simmonds  applied  him- 
self duly.  “ This  is  quite  a different 
thing  from  out  there  in  the  cold,”  he 
said.  “ The  mischief  take  all  the  hares !” 
to  himself. 

“ I should  like  you  to  taste  this  roast 


veal,”  said  Eudby  as  he  was  partaking 
of  a large  plateful  of  it,  but  a piece  al- 
most chocked  him  so  surprised  was  he 
when  Simmonds  replied  : “ Eoast  veal  ? 
I will  have  some  with  pleasure  if  it  is 
not  hare.” 

“That  is  not  bad,”  returned  EudbJ 
smiling.  “ You  are  not  the  first  wh 
has  paid  my  wife  this  compliment.  She 
understands  how  to  dress  veal  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  hare.  You  might  swear  it  was 
roast  hare.” 

“ And  I could  swear  that  it  is  hare,” 
replied  the  soldier. 

“ Yeal,  nothing  but  veal,  my  dear 
Simmonds,”  again  affirmed  the  kind  and 
unsuspecting  host,  and  then  he  again 
filled  the  glass  of  the  half  frozen  man, 
which  he  failed  not  to  empty.  So  it 
came  to  pass  at  last  that  Simmonds 
found  himself  in  a particularly  good  hu- 
mor in  which  he  almost  regretted  that 
he  had  endeavored  to  work  any  ill  to 
his  good  and  hospi  table  host.  When  at 
last  he  rose  to  retiiin  home  he  pressed 
the  farmer’s  hand  as  well  as  those  of  the 
clever  cook,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter 
Marianne. 

But  when  he  had  reached  the  door  he 
could  not  refrain  from  asking  confiden- 
tially, “But  tell  me  good  sir,  where  do  all 
the  tracts  of  hares  which  I see  leading 
to  your  garden  end  ?” 

“They  are  made  by  the  hares,”  was 
the  friendly  reply. 

“Yes,  I know  that,  but  I want  to 
know  what  business  the  hares  have  in 
your  garden,”  and  then  he  winked  at 
the  farmer  in  a knowing  manner,  who 
however,  answered  without  observing 
this : 

“ I cannot  tell  with  certainty  because 
I have  never  asked  them,  but  I am  of 
opinion  that  it  is  for  the  sake  of  my 
winter  cabbages.” 

“Yes,  that  is  possible,  but  I cannot 
understand  how  it  is  that  the  hares  all 
run  towards  your  garden  and  none  of 
them  seem  to  return.” 

“Yes,  my  dear  Simmonds,  that  puz- 
zles me  too,  I have  often  thought  about 
it  as  you  may  believe,  and  I can  account 
for  it  in  no  other  way  than  by  suppos- 
ing that  the  clever  animals  after  having 
feasted  on  my  cabbages  return  backr 
wards  lest  they  should  unexpectedly  be 
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stopped  in  their  career.  An  uneasy 
conscience  disturbs  them.” 

Simmonds  was  knocked  over.  “ Yes, 
an  uneasy  conscience  ” he  repeated,  but 
he  braced  himself  up  for  a last  question. 
“Will  you  tell  me  in  confidence,”  he 
said,  “ how  is  it  that  not  a single  hare 
has  entered  the  garden  to-day  ? I cannot 
understand  that.” 

“ Simmonds,  Simmonds,  you  are 
laughing  at  me.  Do  you  think  the  hares 
would  jump  over  your  head.  Y ou  your- 
self stopped  their  way  ; how  could  they 
come  out  of  the  wood  ? And  you  know 
these  animals  are  not  famed  for  their 
courage.  You  shall  not  make  a joke  of 
me  any  longer.  Adieu  Simmonds.” 

Simmonds  scratched  his  head. 

“ This  plan  has  quite  failed,”  he  mut- 
tered, “ but  remember  Simmonds  that 
your  honor  is  at  stake.  What  wine! 
what  a roast  1 But  he  must  be  caught. 
I know  where  I can  place  myself  with 
better  success.  He  must  be  caught,  or 
my  name  is  not  Simmonds.” 

So  spoke  the  noble  fellow  to  himself 
while  he  nodded  his  head  emphatically, 
and  then  began  to  meditate  over  his 
black  intentions  as  he  wended  his  way 
homewards.  He  would  carry  them  into 
effect  the  very  next  day,  for  his  maxim 
was,  “ strike  the  iron  while  it  is  hot.” 

He  was  the  mors  zealous  as  he  felt 
how  completely  he  had  been  made  a joke 
of  by  Euaby,  and  he  wished  to  revenge 
himself  before  his  defeat  of  to-day  should 
become  known. 

In  fact  he  was  very  cunning. 

Again  Sergeant  Simmonds  was  at  his 
post,  but  this  time  it  was  not  in  the 
thicket  but  on  the  opposite  side  to  it. 
“ I will  not  stop  the  path  of  the  hares 
to-day,”  he  said  to  himself  with  a grim 
smile. 

He  waited  a good  while  in  vain  ; then 
he  began  to  think  that  a similar  fate 
awaited  him  to  yesterday’s,  and  he  bad 
just  opened  his  mouth  to  make  a very 
unbecoming  speech  when,  hold  1 what  is 
that  ? there,  that  grey  thing  ; yes  it  is 
a hare ; how  lucky  1 How  nothing  is 
wanting  for  Eudby  but  to  take  him. 
Then  Eudby  goes  from  the  house  into 
the  garden  and  then  into  the  summer- 
house. 

Simmonds  you  are  a lucky  fellow. 
IJp  and  to  work. 

He  rose  and  went  to  the  house.  There 


he  found  Marianne  and  asked  after  her 
father. 

“ He  is  in  the  garden,”  was  the  reply. 

“ What  is  he  doing  there  ?” 

“ He  is  snaring  haies.” 

“ How  I have  him ; he  cannot  deceive 
me  any  longer.” 

Certain  of  conquest  our  cunning 
friend  went  into  the  garden.  What  he 
sees  there  calls  up  a joyful  smile  to  his 
countenance.  The  like  had  never  hap- 
pened to  any  of  his  predecessors. 

There  sits  the  farmer  in  the  summer- 
house  with  a line  in  his  hand.  This 
line  is  attached  to  a hare  trap  which  is 
hidden  by  fresh  cabbage  leaves,  and  not 
far  from  these  cabbage-leaves  there  is  a 
hare,  the  very  same  that  he  had  seen ; 
he  knows  him  at  once,  the  animal  has 
not  yet  begun  to  nibble ; it  looks  timidly 
on  every  side. 

“ So  now  it  is  time,”  said  Simmonds 
to  himself,  drew  the  buckle  on  his  sabre 
belt  tighter,  stroked  his  whiskers  into 
a threatening  position  and  taking  the 
regulation  military  air  marched  down 
the  gravel  walk. 

But  Eudby  must  have  heard  his  step, 
for  he  turned  suddenly  towards  him, 
raised  his  finger  and  uttered  a low  “ sh!” 

The  watcher  of  the  law  stood  petri- 
fied at  such  shameless  conduct,  but  he 
obeyed  and  remained  where  he  was,  for 
who  would  not  be  interested  in  seeing 
a hai  e made  captive  ? 

“ There  ! a leap — and  “ hurrah  ” cried 
the  farmer  ; “ we  have  him.  Come  here 
Mr.  Simmonds.” 

Simmonds  drew  near  shaking  his 
head.  He  is  quite  out  of  conceit  with 
himself;  he  does  not  know  what  to 
think  of  it  all. 

Eudby  stood  by  the  imprisoned  hare 
with  a slight  hazel  switch  in  his  hand. 
He  took  the  prisoner  out  of  the  trap, 
seized  the  culprit  with  his  left  hand  by 
the  ears  and  gave  him  some  hard  cuts 
with  the  switch.  Then  he  set  him  at 
liberty,  and  after  this  punishment  the 
hare  ran  with  wild  haste  to  the  woods. 

“ Gro  and  tell  your  brothers,”  said  the 
farmer  as  a parting  salutation,  and  gave 
as  a reply  “Ho,  we  will  never  return.” 

“ Welcome  Mr.  Simmonds.” 

Simmonds  was  stupefied. 

“You  see,”  continued  Eudby  calmly, 
“ what  a capital  way  I have  discovered 
for  keeping  the  hares  away  from  my 
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winter  cabbages.  I shall  do  as  you  have 
seen  to  all  the  hares.  The  creatures 
erhaps  think  they  can  eat  my  cab- 
ages  with  impunity.” 

Simmonds  was  silent. 

‘‘  It  was  you  yourself  Simmonds  who 
gave  me  this  idea  yesterday.  The 
thought  of  all  these  hare  tracks  left  me 
no  rest  during  the  whole  night.” 

Simmonds  continued  silent. 

“And,  my  dear  sir,  we  gain  this  ad- 
vantage from  this  game  ; the  creatures 
will  no  longer  go  away  backwards.  Did 
you  not  see  how  that  one  ran  oil  quite 
straight?” 

Simmonds  was  obliged  to  yield.  He 
had  suffered  a complete  defeat.  There 
was  no  longer  any  hope.  Against  this 
conjuror  there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 

Eesigned,  but  with  the  resignation  of 
despair,  he  once  more  accepted  Eudby’s 
invitation  to  revenge  himself  on  the 
farmer’s  wine  and  roast  hare. 

“Do  not  fear,  dear  Simmonds;  it  is 
not  hare,  only  veal,  nothing  but  veal,” 
said  the  still  friendly  Eud  by. — Lamp. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


A DOG  BATHING-MASTER. 

Our  faithful  friend  Jet,  a powerful  dog, 
lived  with  us  on  the  Navesink  High- 
lands. One  summer  we  had  a bright 
little  fellow  who,  although  not  in  the 
least  vicious,  yet  had  a boy’s  propensity 
to  destroy,  and  to  injure,  and  to  inflict 
pain.  Master  Willie  loved  Jet  dearly, 
and  yet  he  would  persist  in  torturing 
the  patient  dog  outrageously,  striking 
hard  blows,  punching  with  sharp  sticks, 
and  pulling  hair  cruelly.  One  summer’s 
afternoon  Jet  was  lying  on  the  front 
piazza,  taking  a nap,  and  Willie  came 
out  and  assaulted  him  with  a new  car- 
riage-whip, which  had  been  left  in  the 
hall.  Jet  knew  the  child  ought  not  to 
have  the  whip,  so  he  went  and  called 
the  nurse’s  attention,  as  he  often  did 
when  the  children  were  getting  into 
mischief  or  danger.  But  the  girl  did 
not  give  heed  as  she  should  have  done, 
and  Willie  kept  on  following  Jet  from 
place  to  place,  plying  the  lash  vigo- 
rously. Finding  he  was  left  to  deal 
with  the  case  himself,  Jet  quietly  laid 
the  young  one  on  the  floor,  carefully 


took  a good  grip  in  the  gathers  of  his 
little  frock,  lifted  him  clear,  and  gave 
him  a hearty,  sound  shaking.  Then  he 
took  up  the  whip,  trotted  off  to  the  barn, 
with  it,  came  back,  stretched  himself 
out  in  the  shade,  and  finished  his  nap. 
The  young  gentleman  did  not  interfere 
with  him  again,  and  ever  afterwards 
treated  him  with  great  consideration. 

Hothing  delighted  the  dog  more  than 
to  go  into  the  water  with  the  young 
folk,  and  to  see  the  bathing-suits  brought 
out  always  put  him  in  the  highest 
spirits.  The  children  called  him  the 
“ boss  of  the  bathing-ground,”  and  so  he 
was,  as-he  made  all  hands  do  just  as  he 
pleased.  He  would  take  them  in  and 
bring  them  out  again,  as  he  thought  fit, 
and  there  was  no  use  in  resisting  him, 
as  he  could  master  half-a-dozen  at  once 
in  the  water.  Ho  one  could  go  beyond 
certain  bounds,  either  under  penalty  of 
being  brought  back  with  more  haste 
than  ceremony.  But,  within  the  proper 
limits,  he  never  tired  of  helping  the 
bathers  to  have  a good  time,  frolicking 
with  them,  carrying  them  on  his  back, 
towing  them  through  the  water,  letting 
them  dive  off  his  shoulders,  and  play- 
ing leap-frog. — St.  JSicholas. 


THE  STUPID  BOY. 

Hever  set  a boy  down  for  a stupid  be- 
cause he  does  not  make  a figure  at 
school.  Many  of  the  most  celebrated 
men  who  have  ever  lived  have  been  set 
down  by  some  conventional  pedagogue 
as  donkeys.  One  of  the  greatest  astro- 
nomers of  the  age  was  restored  to  his 
father  by  the  village  schoolmaster  with 
these  encouraging  words:  “There’s  no 
use  paying  good  money  for  his  educa- 
tion. All  he  wants  to  do  is  to  lie  on  the 
grass  on  his  back  and  stare  at  the  sky. 
I’m  afraid  his  mind  is  wrong.”  Scien- 
tific men  have  often  been  flogged  for 
falling  into  brown  studies  over  their 
books,  and  many  an  artist  of  the  future 
has  come  to  present  grief  for  drawing 
all  over  his  copy  book  and  surreptitious- 
ly painting  the  pictures  of  his  geogra- 
phy. Your  genius,  unless  musical,  sel- 
dom proves  himself  one  in  his  childhood 
and  your  smug  and  self-sufficient  piece 
of  precocity,  who  takes  all  the  medals, 
and  is  the  show  scholar  of  his  school, 
often  ends  by  sho\ving  no  talent  for 
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anything  beyond  a yardstick.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  was  called  stupid  as  a child, 
and  it  was  not  even  considered  to  his 
credit  that  he  was  fond  of  “sic  trash” 
as  ballads,  and  could  learn  them  by 
heart  at  any  time.  That  boy,  who  real- 
ly worries  you  by  being  so  much  unlike 
his  bright  brothers,  may  be  the  very  one 
who  will  make  you  proud  and  happysome 
years  hence.  Take  that  for  your  com- 
fort. 


THE  WONDERS  OF  ASTRONOMY. 


CHAPTEE  III. 

THE  GREAT  DISCOVERY. 

Perhaps  the  question  presents  itself  to 
the  thinking  reader : If  it  be  true  that 
the  heavenly  bodies  attract  each  other, 
why  do  not  the  planets  attract  one  an- 
other in  such  a manner  that  they  will 
run  round  and  about  each  other  ? 

Newton  himself  proposed  this  ques- 
tion ; he  also  found  the  answer.  The  at- 
tractive power  of  a celestial  body  de- 
pends upon  its  larger  or  smaller  mass. 
In  our  solar  system  the  sun’s  mass  is  so 
much  larger  than  that  of  any  of  the 
planets,  that  the  balance  of  attractive 
power  is  largely  in  his  favor ; hence  the 
revolving  of  the  planets  around  him.  If 
the  sun  were  to  disappear  suddenly  the 
■effect  of  the  attractive  influence  of  the 
planets  upon  one  another  would  be  tre- 
mendous. There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  would  all  begin  to  revolve  around 
Jupiter,  because  that  planet  has  the 
largest  mass.  To  give  some  examples 
in  figures,— the  sun’s  mass  is  355,499 
heavier,  while  Jupiter’s  is  but  339  times 
heavier  than  that  of  the  earth.  It  is 
evident  that,  the  sun’s  mass  being  more 
than  a thousand  times  larger  than  Ju- 
piter’s, so  long  as  the  sun  exists  the 
earth  will  never  revolve  around  Jupi- 
ter. 

Yet  Jupiter  is  not  without  influence 
on  the  earth  ; and  although  he  is  not 
able  to  draw  her  out  of  her  course  round 
the  sun,  yet  he  attracts  the  earth  to 
some  extent.  Observations  and  compu- 
tations have  shown  us  that  the  earth’s 
orbit  around  the  sun,  owing  to  the  at- 
traction of  Jupiter,  is  somewhat  chang- 
ed, or,  as  it  is  called,  “disturbed.” 

As  with  Jupiter  and  the  earth,  so 
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with  all  the  other  planets ; their  mutual 
attraction  disturb  their  orbits  round  the 
sun.  In  reality,  every  planet  revolves 
in  an  orbit  which,  without  this  “distur- 
bance,” would  be  a different  one.  The 
computations  of  these  disturbances  con- 
stitutes a great  difficulty  in  astronomy, 
and  requires  the  keenest  and  most  ener- 
getic studies  ever  made  in  science. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  ask 
here,  whether  in  course  of  time  these 
disturbances  will  become  so  great  as  to 
throw  our  whole  solar  system  into  con- 
fusion? Well,  the  same  question  was 
proposed  by  a great  mathematician 
named  Laplace,  who  lived  towards  the 
end  of  the  last  century.  But  he  himself 
answered  the  question  in  an  immortal 
work,  “ The  Mechanics  of  the  Heav- 
ens.” He  furnished  the  proof,  that  all 
disturbances  last  but  a certain  time ; and 
that  the  solar  system  is  constructed  so 
that  the  very  attractions  by  which  the 
disturbances  are  caused,  produce  at  the 
end  of  certain  periods,  a regulation  or 
rectification ; so  that  in  the  end  there 
is  always  complete  order. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  if  one  of  rhe  planets  were  in- 
visible, its  presence  would  still  be  known 
to  our  naturalists,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
turbances it  would  cause  in  the  orbits  of 
the  other  planets;  unless,  perhaps,  its 
mass  to  be  so  insignificant  as  to  render 
its  power  of  attraction  impercepti- 
ble. 

And  now  we  may  proceed  to  explain 
the  subject  of  this  chapter. 

Up  to  the  year  1846,  when  Leverrier 
made  his  great  discovery,  it  was  believ- 
ed that  Uranus  was  the  most  distant 
planet  revolving  around  the  sun.  Ura- 
nus itself  was  discovered  by  Sir  John 
Herschel  in  England  in  the  year  1781. 
As  this  planet  takes  eighty-four  years 
to  go  round  the  sun,  its  complete  revo- 
lution had  not  yet  been  observed  in 
1846;  in  spite  of  this,  however,  the 
course  of  Uranus  was  calculated  and 
known  very  precisely,  because  the  at- 
tractive force  of  the  sun  was  known ; 
and  all  the  disturbances  that  might  in- 
fluence the  planet  were  taken  into  ac- 
count. 

But  notwithstanding  all  the  nicety  of 
calculations,  the  real  course  of  Uranus 
would  not  at  all  agree  with  the  one 
computed.  At  that  time  already  long 
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before  Leverrier’s  discovery,  the  idea 
arose  that  beyond  Uranus,  in  a region 
where  the  human  eye  could,  in  spite  of 
all  telescopes,  discover  nothing,  there 
must  probably  exist  a planet  which 
changed  the  course  of  Uranus.  Bessel, 
a great  astronomer,  who  unfortunately 
for  science  died  too  soon,  was  already 
on  the  point  of  finding  out  by  computa- 
tion the  unknown  disturber.  But  he 
died  shortly  before  Leverrier’s  discov- 
ery. As  early  even  as  1840,  Mmdler,  in 
the  city  of  Lorpat,  in  Eussia,  wrote  a 
fine  article  on  this  as  yet  unseen  dis- 
turber. 

Leverrier,  however  began  the  task 
and  finished  it.  He  computed  with  an 
acuteness  that  was  admired  by  all  men 
of  science.  He  investigated  whereabouts 
in  the  heavens  that  intruder  must  be 
situated,  so  as  to  be  able  to  ti*ouble  Ura- 
nus to  such  an  extent ; how  fast  this 
disturber  itself  must  move  in  its  orbit, 
and  how  large  must  be  its  mass. 

We  live  to  see  the  triumph  of  Lever- 
rier’s being  able  to  discover  with  his 
mental  eye,  by  means  of  computation 
only,  a planet  at  a distance  of  millions 
of  miles  from  him. 

Therefore  let  us  say : Honor  science ! 
Honor  the  men  that  cultivate  it ! And 
all  honor  to  the  human  intellect  which 
sees  farther  than  the  human  eye  ! 

THE  END. 


REVIEWS. 


Thi  Case  op  Ireland  Stated  His- 
torically.— We  have  received  from 
Mr.  P.  T.  Sherlock,  .the  veteran  Irish  pub- 
lisher, 115  Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  a 
well  written  work  on  this  subject.  It 
is  really  what  it  is  represented  to  be,  a 
clear  statement  of  the  Case  of  Ireland. 
If  those  who  berate  Mr.  Parnell  for  his 
labor  of  love  in  trying  to  alleviate  the 
condition  of  the  Irish  tenants  would 
procure  this  little  work,  we  feel  sure 
they  would,  after  reading  it,  change 
their  tone  in  regard  to  his  mode  of  sett- 
ling the  Land  Question.  The  book 
gives  a sketch  of  the  history  of  Ireland 
in  her  days  of  peacejand  prosperity,  and 
also  of  the  220  years’  struggle  with  the 
Hanes ; of  the  Anglo-Horman  invasion, 
begun  about  the  year  1169 ; and  the 
poliation  of  the  land  during  the  reigns 


of  the  Plantagenets,  the  Stuarts,  Crom- 
well, and  the  British  rulers  down  to  the 
latest  day.  The  political,  religious  and 
social  history  of  the  countiy  during  its 
700  years’  stimggle  with  England  is  gra- 
phically stated,  with  also  some  statistics 
of  the  famine  of  1847-50.  Coming  down 
to  the  present  time,  there  is  given  the 
personal  history  of  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
associate  Agitators  for  the  reform  of 
the  land  laws  of  Ireland ; and  then  fol- 
lows the  whole  statement  of  what  Ire- 
land complains  of,  and  what  she  asks 
from  the  Bifitish  Parliament.  The  book 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  Irish- 
man who  desires  to  refute  false  and 
calumnious  statements  against  his 
nationality.  Price  one  dollar. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York, 
parts  27  and  28  of  Brennan’s  Life  of 
Christ.  Price  25  cents  each. 


F ACETIC. 


Correspondent : “Will  the  editor  | 

please  inform  me  where  me  and  my  I 
family  can  go  on  Sundays  without  ! 
danger  of  being  crowded?” — Answer: 

“ Go  to  church.”  | 

A bold  young  man  explained  why  he  | 
had  a pretty  girl  on  his  lap  with  his 
arm  around  he?^  by  saying  that  he  was  ? 
engaged  in  the  study  of  weights  and  j 

measures.  ; 

When  his  cousin,  Charlotte  Hunne^  | 
was  married,  Jones  said,  “ It  was  Hunne  | 
before  it  was  begun,  Hunne  while  it  was  i 
being  done,  and  not  Hunne  when  it  was  j 
done.”  I 

“ The  bettter  the  day  the  better  the  | 
deed,”  is  a bad  proverb  as  it  runs ; but 
read  it  backwards,  as  wizards  undo 
charms,  and  it  is  a capital  saying  “ the 
better  the  deed  the  better  the  day.” 

A proper  conclusion  for  the  marriage 
ceremony  in  many  of  our  fashionable 
society  weddings  would  be,  “ What 
commercial  interests  have  joined  to- 
gether, let  not  ill-temper  put  asunder.” 

The  little  Parisian  mendicant  who  | 
followed  a gentleman  some  time  since, 
whined : — “ Monsieur,  give  me  just  a ; 
sou — I’m  an  orphan  by  birth  I”  The  f j 
definition  was  worth  ten  centimes  to  her*  | 
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“ The  moon  is  always  just  the  same,” 
he  said,  languidly,  “and  yet  I always 
find  some  new  beauty  in  it.”  “ It’s  just 
so  with  the  opera,”  she  answered.  He 
took  the  hint,  and  bought  tickets  for  two. 

“Well,  Sambo,  how  do  you  like  your 
new  place?” — “Berry  well,  massa.” — 
“What  did  you  have  for  breakfast  this 
morning?” — “Well,  you  see,  missus 
hiled  three  eggs  for  herself  and  gave  me 
de  brof.” 

Scene  in  a Paris  restaurant.  Customer: 
“ Waiter,  I can’tget  on  with  this  lobster : 
it’s  as  hard  as  flint.”  Waiter:  “Beg 

pardon,  sir.  A slight  mistake.  That’s 
the  paper-mache  lobster  out  of  the  show- 
case ! Shall  I change  it  ?” 

“What  should  a man  do,”  asked  a 
gentleman  of  a lady,  “ when  he  has  an 
opportunity  to  correspond  with  a charm- 
ing woman,  but  being  a bachelor,  is  a 
little  afraid  of  such  business  ?”  “I  should 
say  to  him  do  write^'  answered  the  lady. 

A nobleman  built  a handsome  grotto, 
and  caused  this  inscription  to  be  placed 
over  it — “ Let.  nothing  enter  here  but 
what  is  good?”  A wit,  to  whom  big 
lordship  was  showing  the  place,  asked  : 
“ Then  where  does  your  lordship  enter  ?” 

Capability  Brown  was  Ceorge  III.’s 
head  gardener,  and  exercised  within  his 
domain  an  autocratic  rule  which,  while 
fully  admitted,  was  secretly  resented. 
In  course  of  time  Brown  died  and  the 
King  made  haste  to  visit  his  emancipat- 
ed gardens.  “Ha!  John,”  said  His 
Majesty  to  the  working  gardener,  glee- 
fully rubbing  his  hands,  “ now  that  old 
Brown  is  dead  you  and  I can  do  as 
we  please  I” 

A young  man  who  had  just  returned 
from  a long  journey,  clasping  his 
adored  one  in  a loving  embrace  in  a 
dimly  lighted  parlour,  was  seized  with 
great  terror  that,  for  an  instant,  paralys- 
ed all  his  energies.  “ Oh,  my  darling,” 
said  he,  wildly,  “ why  didn’t  you  write 
of  this  ? What  is  it — spinal  disease,  or 
have  you  dislocated  some  of  your  ribs, 
that  you  are  obliged  to  wear  this  broad 
leather-bandage  ?”  “ Oh,  love,”  she 

gently  murmured,  “ this  is  only  my  new 
belt ; I would  have  got  a broader  one, 
but  it  would  not  go  under  my  arms.” 


Young  lady  {pettishly  to  dress-maker)  : 
“ Oh,  bother ! 1 wanted  this  dress  for 
the  sea-side,  and  it  seems  quite  an  in-door 
thing.  You  seldom  see  these  dresses 
worn  out.”  Dress  maker — “ Oh,  no,  miss ; 
it  is  such  a good  material  it  will  last  all 
the  season.” 

It  is  told  of  a Scotch  “ innocent”  that 
when  a gentleman,  by  mistake  had 
given  him  a shilling  instead  of  a half- 
penny, and  on  discovering  his  mistake, 
asked  restoration  in  the  ordinary  way 
when  such  mistakes  are  committed,  by 
saying,  “ Hech,  man,  Bab,  but  I hae 
gi’enyouabad  shilling;  just  return  it 
to  me  and  I’ll  give  you  another.”  “ Oh, 
no,”  replied  wise  Bab,  “ I’ll  try  to  get  it 
awa’  mysel’ ; it  wouldna  suit  you  to  be 
putting  awa’  ill  siller.” 

One  Man  who  could  not  be  Bull- 
dozed.— A citizen  went  into  the  water 
department  recently,  and  referring  to  a 
notice  that  his  water  would  be  shut  off 
unless  he  paid  up,  said : “ I’d  like  to  see 
you  try  it  on,  I would.  If  this  water 
board  imagines  that  it  runs  the  whole 
city,  it  will  find  itself  grandly  mis- 
taken!” More  silence  from  the  clerk.  “If 
the  water  had  been  shut  off  I’d  have 
given  this  board  such  a tilt  as  it  never 
had  before.  It  can  browbeat  some  men, 
but  if  musn’t  try  any  Csesarism  with 
me.”  The  clerk  looks  out  of  the  win- 
dow. “ I now  refuse  to  pay  the  rates, 
and  you  shut  the  water  off,  if  you  dare!  I’ll 
make  a test  case  of  it  and  carry  it  to  the 
supreme  court.”  The  clerk  shifts  his 
weight  to  the  other  leg.  “Yes.  I’ll 
carry  it  to  the  supreme  court  if  it  costs 
me  $10,000.  I have  never  allowed  any- 
one to  trample  on  me,  and  it’s  too  late  to 
begin  now.”  The  clerk  softly  whistles, 
and  the  indignant  citizen  starts  for  the 
door,  halts,  returns  slowly  and  says : 
“ Ho,  you  can’t  browbeat  me.”  The  clerk 
begins  making  out  his  receipt.  “ I know 
my  rights  as  a citizen,  and  I will  main- 
tain them — how  much  is  it  ?”  “ Six  dol- 

lars.” “We  have  no  czar  in  this  country, 
and-take  it  out  of  this  ten.”  “ Fine  day,” 
remarks  the  clerk,  as  he  hands  over  the 
change.  “Yes  purty  fair.  This  board 
musn’t  try  to  bulldoze  me,  I’m  not  the 
man  to  submit  to  any  sort  of  tyranny. 
Looks  like  snow,  don’t  it  ? Is  that  clock 
right?  Lots  of  pipes  frozen  up,  I s’pose. 
Well,  good  day.” 
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Prince  John’s  fleet  arrived  in  Waterford,  1185. 

St.  Patrick  preached  at  Tara,  433. 

Goldsmith  died,  1774. 

Low  Sunday.  First  baptism  by  St.  Patrick  in  Ireland,  433. 

Annunciation  of  thk  B.  V.  M.  Battle  of  Cappoquin,  Co.  Waterford,  1645.  Lord 
Essex  landed  in  Dublin  to  make  war  on  Hugh  O’Neill,  1599. 

St.  Patrick’s  Church,  Dublin,  burned,  1362.  Resolution  of  the  Grand  Jury  of 
the  County  Cork — “ That  the  claim  of  the  British  Parliament  to  bind  this 
kingdom  by  laws  is  a claim  disgraceful  and  unproductive  ; disgraceful  to  us 
because  it  is  an  infringement  of  our  constitution  ; unproductive  to  Great 
Britain  because  the  exercise  of  it  will  not  be  submitted  to  by  the  people  of 
Ireland.”— 1782. 
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Treason  Felony  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  G.  Grey,  1848. 

Monster  banquet  to  O’Connell ; Smith  O’Brien  in  the  chair,  1844.  Special  Com- 
mission lor  Trial  of  Fenian  Insurrectionists  opened  in  Dublin,  1867. 

Thoma.s  Addis  Emmet  imprisoned  at  Fort  George,  Scotland,  1798.  Catholic 
Relief  Bill  became  law,  1793. 

Great  Speech  of  Smith  O’Brien  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  second 
reading  of  the  Treason  Felony  Bill,  1848. 

Second  Sunday  after  Easter.  Right  Rev.  Dr.  England,  a native  of  Cork, 
died  at  Charleston,  S.  C.,  1842. 

Galway  surrendered  to  Coote  on  terms,  1652. 

First  stone  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  laid,  1591.  Emancipation  Bill  received 
Royal  Assent,  1829. 

Gavan  Dutfy  released  on  bail,  1849.  Lady  Morgan,  died,  1859. 

Essex  landed  with  twentv  thousand  men  at  Dublin,  1590.  Repeal  Association 
founded,  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Dublin,  1840.  Rout  of  the  Williamites  from 
Lifford  to  Derry,  1689. 

Henry  II.  left  Ireland,  1172.  Declaration  of  Irish  rights  moved  by  Henry  Grat- 
tan in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  and  carried  unanimously,  and  Ireland’s 
independence  won — for  a time! — 1782. 

Monster  Repeal  meeting  at  Clones,  50,000  present,  1843. 

Third  Sunday  after  Easter.  St.  Lasbrian,  Patron  of  Leighlin.  William 
Molyneaux,  author  of  “Case  of  Ireland  Stated,”  born  1614. 

Monster  Repeal  meeting  at  Limerick,  120,000  present,  1843. 

Siege  of  Derry  commenced,  1689. 

Death  of  David  Rothe,  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Ossory,  1650. 

Repeal  Question  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  O’Connell,  1834. 

Glorious  Battle  of  Clontarf : rout  of  the  Danes  by  Brian  Boru,  who  was  killed 
on  the  field  of  battle,  1014. 

Rev.  William  Jackson,  Protestant  clergyman,  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  1795. 

Fourth  Sunday  after  Easter.  Thomas  Addis  Emmet  born,  1764. 

Attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Desmond  and  his  followers,  1586. 

St.  Asicus,  Patron  of  Elphin.  Carolan  the  Harper  died,  1738. 

Great  meeting  of  Catholics  in  Dublin  to  protest  against  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill,  1852. 

Lord  Clarendon,  Lord  Lieutenant,  issued  a proclamation  against  the  assembling 
of  the  “ Council  of  Three  Hundred,  or  the  embodiment  of  a National  Guard,” 
1848.  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  troops  in 
Ireland,  resigned  the  command  of  the  Army,  1798. 

Rev.  W.  Jackson,  having  taken  poison  in  order  to  avoid  a public  execution,  died 
in  the  dock  just  as  the  judge  was  proceeding  to  pass  sentence  on  him  for  high 
treason,  1795. 


The  less  we  have  here  on  earth,  the 
more  we  shall  be  exalted  in  Heaven.— 
St.  Theresa. 


In  order  to  arrive  at  a union  with 
God,  we  must  pass  through  the  cruci 
hie  of  adversity.  —St.  Catharine  of  Genoa. 


The  Cross  and  wounds  of  our  Redeem- 
er loudly  proclaim  His  love  for  us. — 
St.  Bernard. 


We  ought  not  to  breathe  as  often  as 
we  ought  to  think  of  God. — St.  Gregory 
Nazianzen, 
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ROCKS  AND  RIVERS. 


AN  IRISH  FABLE. 


BY  THOMAS  d’arCY  M^GEE. 


I. 

When  the  Rivers  first  were  born, 

From  the  hill  tops  each  surveyed, 

Through  the  lifting  haze  of  morn, 

i Where  his  path  through  life  was  laid. 

n. 

Down  they  pour’d  through  heath  and  wood, 

(Ploughing  up  each  passing  field  ; 

All  gave  way  before  the  flood. 

The  Rocks  alone  refused  to  yield. 

III. 

i“  Your  pardon  I”  said  the  Waters  bland, 

I “ Permit  us  to  pass  on  our  way  ; 

We’re  sent  to  fertilize  the  land — 

; And  will  be  chid  for  this  delay.” 

IV. 

'‘You  sent !”  the  Rocks  replied  with  scorn, 
“You  muddy,  ill-conditioned  sireams; 
Return  and  live,  where  ye  were  born, 

Nor  cheat  yourselves  with  such  wild 
dreams.” 

V. 

‘ You  will  not?”  “ No  I”  The  Waters  mild 
Called  loudly  on  their  kindred  stock, 

Wave  upon  wave  their  strength  they  piled  ; 
And  cleft  in  twain  rock  after  rock. 

VI. 

They  nurtured  towns,  they  fed  the  land. 
They  brought  new  life  to  fruits  and  flocks  : 
?he  Rivers  are  the  People,  and 
Our  Irish  Landlords  are  the  Rocks. 


THE  D’ALTONS  OF  CRAG, 


AM  IRISH  STOEY  OF  ’48  AMD  ’49. 

0 

BY  VERY  REV.  R.  B.  o’bRIEN,  D.  D., 
DEAN  OF  LIMERICK, 

Author  of  Alley  Moore,"  “Jack  Hazlitt,” 

OHAPTBE  'X.Ylll.— Continued.) 

We  may  well  imagine  how  the  old 
clergymen  and  the  young  enjoyed  the 
reminiscences  always  so  dear — the 
memory  of  sweet  academic  days,  when 
the  life  of  intellect  and  heart  makes  an 
elysium  which,  alas ! so  soon  vanishes 
in  the  presence  of  the  world  of  hard 
realities. 

Father  Ned,  however,  half  lived  this 
evening  in  the  charmed  atmosphere  of 
fourteen  years  before,  and  the  same 
must  be  said  of  his  class-fellow,  F’ather 
Michael  Feehan  ; and  though  the  elder 
clergymen  had  to  banish  the  shadows 
of  nearly  five-and  fifty  years,  they  re- 
newed much  of  their  youth  in  the  as- 
sociations which  gathered  around  in  the 
geniality  of  a loving  reunion. 

Father  Ned  Power  kept  honestly  to 
his  contract ; and  if  his  heart  was  half 
as  emphatic  as  his  minstrelsy,  we  have 
great  doubts  of  his  devotion  to  “ law 
and  order.” 

“ And  true  men  be  you  men. 

Like  those  of  Ninety-eight,” 

had  hardly  been  pronounced,  when  the 
little  company  was  excited  to  a degree 
indescribable — simply  by  the  arrival  of 
the  post.  In  deed  j there  were  two  effects 
this  evening  from  the  same  cause,  and 
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we  question  whether  in  the  varied  his- 
tory of  the  results  of  oj^ening  letter- 
bags  two  results  more  remarkable  have 
been  recorded.  One  of  those  occurred, 
as  we  say,  in  Father  Aylmer’s  parlor; 
another  at  some  distance  to  which  we 
shall  adjourn  in  due  time. 

On  consideration,  we  will  leave  the 
gentlemen  at  Father  Aylmer’s — first 
conjecturing  what  letters  were  in  the 
bag  ; and  then  conjecturing  whence  the 
letters  had  come ; and  then  conjectur- 
ing what  were  the  letters.  In  fact,  the 
minds  of  those  around  the  little  table  at 
good  Father  Aylmer’s  were  so  occupied 
by  song  and  story  that,  when  the  post- 
bag came,  they  had  little  inclination  to 
open  the  letters  at  all ; and  so  a con- 
siderable time  elapsed  before  the  sur- 
prise came  upon  them  and  made  the 
stir  which  none  of  them  had  antici- 
pated. 

The  other  place  the  post-bag  made  a 
stir  at  was,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  at 
the  Crag. 

Thus  it  happened. 

The  post-boy  was  quietly  coming  along 
the  road  from  Hilsheelan,  indulging 
himself  and  his  mule  by  a very  quiet 
lounge,  when  he  was  overtaken  by 
James  the  Pilgrim  who,  as  usual,  statf 
in  hand,  and  rosary  hanging  down,  was 
wending  his  way  to  one  of  his  many 
haunts  in  and  near  Ballyneal,  and 
around  the  mountain  base. 

God  save  you!”  was  the  Pilgrim’s 
usual  salute. 

“God  save  you  kindly,  sir,”  answered 
the  post-boy. 

“ You  spare  your  mule  I see,  Pat.” 
An’  the  wisping,”  answered  the 
boy. 

“ Do  you  ever  trot  him  ?” 

“ Oh,  yes,  sir;  but  I keeps  the  trot 
for  the  avenue  you  know. 

Go  dhirach”  remarked  James, 
which  is  “ just  so,”  only  more  philoso- 
phically expressed  in  the  Gaelic.  “Any 
news?”  continued  James  the  Pilgrim. 

“Not  much,  only  the  ‘ boys’ got  off 
from  Waterford,  yisterday;  an’  Tim 
Cunneen  bought  a new  hat!” 

“ You  didn’t  hear  that  Miss  Amy  is 
going  to  be  married  ?” 

“ Married  ? To  who  ?” 

“ Oh,  Miss  Amy  is  going  to  be  mar- 
ried, and  Ally  Hayes  is  going  to  become 
nnun!”  ' 


“ Murdher !”  cried  the  post-boy ; an^ 
now  he  started.  Before  his  companioii 
could  call  him  back,  he  had  dasheJ 
along  the  road  far  on  his  way. 
rushed  through  the  gate  to  the  Crag : 
and,  as  he  approached  the  door,  half 
the  h9use  had  turned  out  to  see  who 
was  pursuing  the  flying  post-bag  of  Mr. 
Giffard  D’Alton. 

Mr.  Giffard  D’Alton  himself  was  one 
of  these  who  came,  in  no  pleasant  tem- 
per, to  dem"id  an  explanation. 

“ What  is  the  matter  that  you  ruin 
the  beast  with  travelling  like  that?” 

“ Oh,  sir,  my  heart  is  up  to  my  mouth. 
I’m  in  a fright.  Well,  well!” 

“ Come  in  here,  yon  vagabond.  Come 

in  ! come  in,  1 tell  you  ; or ” 

Poor  Pat  began  to  blubber  and  crave  | 
pardon,  and  make  solemn  promises  for  ! 
the  “ whole  of  the  remainder  of  his  life” 
to  be  careful  of  “ Bill”  the  mule ; and  ; 
finally  he  thought  the  storm  had  lessen- 
ed enough  to  venture  in. 

“ Now,  tell  me  what  whipped  you  up  j 
in  that  manner  to-day  ?” 

“ 1 met  the  Pilgrim,  your  honor.”  1 
“ Met  the  Pilgrim ! Did  that  frighten  | 
yourself  and  the  mule,  you  unmitigated  I 
rascal  ? Did  that  frighten  you  to  death?”  | 
“ No ; but  he  towld  me  something, 
your  honor.”  I 

“ Told  you, — told  you  what?”  j 

“Oh,  he  said! — murdher,  he  said,!, 
Miss  Amy  was  goin’  to  be  a nun  in  Fng-| 
land,  an’  Miss  Hayes — that  is,  Allyj 
Hayes,  your  honor,  but  we  all  calls  heijl 
‘ Miss  Hayes,’  now.  Miss  Amy  is  so 
fond  of  her, — is  going  to  be  married.”  j' 
Poor  Pat  had  scarcely  uttered  hisj 
last  syllable,  when  old  Giffard  had  himj , 
by  the  throat,  and  swinging  him  round  Ji 
tumbled  him  on  the  floor  like  a mealj , 
sack.  I 

“You  vagabond!  you  robber ! yon 
ruffian  ! How  dare  you  say  that  to  me||t 
How  dare  you  say  such  a thing  to  me!’|  ' 
“ Oh  sir,  oh  sir,  forgive  me  ! forgiv^ef  j 
me!”  j 

“ Say  yon  told  me  a lie,  say  you  tol(| 

me  a lie ! you ” 

“ I did  sir;  I did,  sir,  tell  you  a lie.’ 

“ Swear  it;  yon  villain  1 Swear  it.”  f 
“ I swear — I swear,” — the  last  pah 
of  his  speech  was  uttered  outside  th| 
door,  to  which  location  he  had  been  uh 
ceremoniously  kicked  and  cuffed  by  th  , 
enraged  Giffard  D’Alton.  • j 
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Mr.  D’Alton  foamed  at  the  mouth, 
and  pitched  a tumbler  into  the  grate, 
assaulted  chairs  and  tables  most  wicked- 
ly, and  then  sat  down  in  dudgeon  with 
all  mankind. 

All  we  have  been  describing  happen- 
ed after  dinner,  when  strange  to  say, 
Mr.  Gitfard  D’Alton  was  generally  in 
the  worst  humor ; but  to  add  to  his 
natural  irritability,  he  had  that  day  re- 
ceived an  annoymous  letter  threatening 
his  life  and  holding  “ the  mirror  up  to 
nature.” 

Everything  has  an  end  ; and  at  last 
Mr.  Gitfard  D’ Alton’s  passion  subsided 
just  enough  to  allow  the  post-bag  a place 
in  his  memory.  “ I may  as  well  open 
the  bag,”  bethought,  and  he  half  started 
when  he  saw  two  letters  with  the  Lon- 
don post-mark  lying  on  the  table.  He 
knew  one  to  be  from  Mr.  Meldon.  He 
did  not  know  the  handwriting  of  the 
other.  “ Meldon,  Meldon  !”  he  cried, 
“ if  you  have  robbed  me  of  my  child  ! 
— you  want  my  family’s  money — my 
money  for  the  Church  ; but  I’ll ” 

At  length  Mr.  Giffard  D’Alton  opened 
the  letter. 

He  perused  it  greedily,  wrapt  up,  as 
if  he  had  turned  to  marble.  He  drew 
a heavy  sigh  at  length  ; and,  as  he  had 
been  standing,  he  fell  upon  the  old  sofa, 
and  the  letter  lay  upon  his  bosom. 

Long,  long,  perhaps  an  hour  he  lay — 
I not  thinking — yet  tilled  with  thought, 

I a thousand  thoughts  gathered  together 
I — too  crowded  to  be  examined,  and  each 
obscuring  the  other.  He  took  up  the 
[■letter  once  again.  It  was  as  follows : — 

i/'The  Grosvenor,  Sept.  2nd,  1848. 

“ Dear  Sir, — The  letter  which  ac- 
; companies  this  one  is  from  Mr.  Leyton 
j;  Seymour.  He  has  admired  my  dear 
Hriend,Miss  D’Alton,  from  the  very 
first  moment  he  met  her.  I told  you 
■of  his  immense  wealth  and  respectable 
i connections.  He  is  placing  his  happi- 
ness in  your  hands,  he  says;  and,  as  I 
believe  Mr.  Seymour  says  nothing  about 
means,  I may  may  say  that  he  wishes 
every  penny  of  Miss  D’ Alton’s  to  be 
settled  absolutely  upon  herself. 

“ I am,  dear  sir,  very  faithfully 
yours, 

‘‘0.  Meldon.” 

“ Giffard  D’Alton,  Esq.” 
li  ‘‘ Settle  every  penny  upon  herself!” 


he  repeated  ; “ every  penny  I And  I 
am  to  be  left  alone  !”  he  half  wept — 
“ alone  1” 

He  thought  of  the  anonymous  letter 
of  the  morning.  He  thought  of  how 
much  the  love  of  Amy  had  been  to  him 
a shield  of  protection.  He  thought  of 
the  gentle  ways  that  soothed  him  with- 
out words  and  the  wise  and  kindly 
words  that  often  convinced  him,  when 
he  would  not  admit  it,  and  appeased 
him,  he  hardly  knew  why.  He  then 
looked  around  him — and  thought  of  all 
the  light  of  his  life  faded,  and  neither 
within  nor  without  a single  friend  1 He 
thought  of  his  son  Henry.  In  that 
very  room  Henry  and  he  had  had  their 
last  interview.  From  this  very  spot 
he  had  spurned  him  and  sent  him  to 
exile  and  the  grave  ! He  thought  of 
the  reckless  nephew  whose  character 
and  habits  he  had  half  discovered  ; and 
he  groaned — he  groaned,  and  absolutely 
went  down  upon  his  knees — the  letter 
still  in  his  hand  1 Yet  it  was  not  to 
pray.  It  was  as  if  he  had  seen  an  aven- 
ger and  knelt  in  horror. 

“ I am  accursed  ! I am  accursed  1” 
he  said  bitterly.  “ Life  is  just  at  an 
end — and  no  joy,  no  hope  ! I have  lost 
my  life  for  a lie — the  lie  that — no 
matter  ! Lucy  1 Lucy  ! Had  God  left 
you  to  me,  I had  not  been  so  hard — to 
him.  Curse  upon  it ; what  can  money 
bring  me  now  ? Lucy  ? Amy  ? Henry  ? 
— an  honest  good  wish^-an  easy  heart  ? 
Oh,  m3"  curse — ” 

Mr.  Giffard  D’Alton  was  interrupted 
by  a knock,  and  by  the  entrance  of  a 
servant  who  desired  to  know  if  Mr» 
Cunneen  might  come  up.  At  first  he 
was  inclined  to  be  “ out but  he  chang- 
ed his  mind ; and,  in  a hard  voice,  said, 
“ let  him  come.” 

Cunneen  came  in  with  the  bended  humi- 
lity of  a man  who  was  nothing  and  had 
nothing;  but  there  was  that  sinister 
light  in  the  corner  of  Mr.  Cunneen’s 
e}^e  which  always  signifies  a man  to  be 
minding  his  business  and  doing  so  suc- 
cessfully. He  seated  himself  on  the 
chair  which  he  always  occupied  when 
with  Mr.  Giffard  D’Alton,  and,  as  usual, 
he  placed  his  palms  upon  his  knees,  and 
he  bent  down  the  Iscariot  brow  of  evil 
omen. 

“ I heard  the  news  about  Miss  Amy, 
sir,  and  that  brought  me  over.” 
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“ Umph  !”  was  the  eloquent  rejoinder. 
“Mr.  Seymour  is  a very  wealthy  gen- 
tleman, sir,  and  of  course  he  will  take 
no  fortune,  sir.” 

Another  grunt;  but  the  old  man  saw 
clearly  that  Cunneen  had  a sti’oke  of 
trade  in  the  hand  of  his  sympathy. 

“ Mr.  Seymour,  sir,,  is  a nephew  of 
Lord  Leyton,  who  has  never  married.” 
Strange,  thought  Mr.  L’Alton,  that 
Mr.  Meldon  never  mentioned  that.  Yet 
he  felt  his  heart  leaj)  a little. 

“ Of  course,  you  will  feel  very  lone- 
some after  Miss  Amy,  sir ; but,  then, 
you  have  the  best  nephew  in  the  world.” 
Gitfard  D’ Alton  turned  suddenly  on 
Tim  Cunneen,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon 
him,  so  as  to  make  his  blood  freeze  ap- 
parently. Mr.  L’Alton’s  eyes  glai'ed  at 
him  like  the  eyes  of  a tiger. 

“ Cunneen  !”  said  he  “ are  you  not  the 
vilest  deceiver,  hypocrite  and  devil  that 
ever  blackened  the  parish?” 

“Mr.  D’ Alton!” 

“ Didn’t  you  poison  my  heart  against 
my  son,  belie  him,  drive  him  from 
home?  you  designing  cheat ! you  miser! 
you  usurer  ! you  robber!” 

“Whatever  you  like,  Mr.  D’ Alton  : I 
am  anything  you  like  ! I was  fiiithful  to 
you  always,  and  I will  not  contradict 
you.” 

“You  will  not,  you  low-lived  impos- 
tor—you ” 

“Why,  Mr.  D’Alton,  all  in  the  world 
I said  was  that  jmur  nephew  was  a pat- 
tern— not  a word  more.” 

'‘A  pattern?” 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“How  much  does  he  owe  you?” 

“ A mere  trifle,  sir.  I lent  him  some 
money  to  buy  a horse.” 

“ To  buy  a horse  ?” 

“ Yes,  sii\” 

“Fifty  pounds?” 

“ A hundred,  sir.” 

“ Come,  give  me  a discharge  in  full 
for  all  he  owes  you,  and  I shall  give  you 
a cheque  for  a hundred  and  fifty.” 

“Well,  sir,  you  know ” 

“Well?” 

“ I mean,  I lent  him  other  money,  for 
other  things.” 

“ Other  money  ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Five  hundred  pounds  ?” 

“ Or  more.” 

“A  thousand?” 


“ Somewhat  over.” 

“ Come,  write  a receipt  in  full,  and  I 
shall  give  you  a cheque  for  fifteen  hun- 
dred pounds.  Will  you,  you ?” 

u^rell_no.” 

“ Oh,  you  diabolical ” 

Mr.  Cunneen  rose  to  the  level  of  a ' 
great  occasion.  He  straightened  him- 
self up,  fixed  his  little  black  eyes  on  Mr.  | 
Giffard  D’Alton,  stamped  his  foot,  and 
cried,  “ Who  cares  for  you,  D’Alton  ? I 
No — no  discharge — ay,  not  for  two  or  I 
three  thousand ! My  business  is  my  ^ 
business  ; and  I have  not  the  curse  of  the  |j 
poor'and  the  hardwoi’king  ! You  can  | 
never  be  worse  than  I wish  you  to  be.  I 
And  if  you  be  miserable,  you  deserve  it.  | 
I am  sorry  1 cannot  see  you  turned  out  | 

of  the  door  with  a bag  upon  your ” ;j! 

Mr.  Timothy  Cunneen  ended  the  sen-  |i 
tence  where  he  had  found  himself  one  i 
and  twenty  years  before-at  the  foot  of  the  i|| 
stairs.  John,  the  butler,  had  stolen  into  ! 
the  apartment,  and  had  heard  the  last  lii 
portion  of  Mr.  Cunneen’s  address  to  his  |'i 
old  master,  which  John  rewarded  by  an  ii 
embrace  that  would  be  worthy  ofj 
Crichawn;  and,  carrying  his  load  half  ii 
waj^  downstairs,  pitched  it  recklessly  ji 
away,  to  find  the  remainder  of  its  road,ii 
by  blind  gravity.  Mr.  Cunneen  pickedj!, 
himself  up,  and  muttering,  “ My  day  is! 
coming!  my  day  is  coming!”  he  gath-:! 
ered  himself  for  the  road  away  from  the-;; 
house. 

Wretched  indeed  were  the  feelings  of;i 
D’Alton  of  Crag;  and,  if  this  world  can;: 
find  punishment  for  a hard,  money-: 
grabbing  heart,  Giffard  D’Alton  hadj: 
that  punishment  that  day.  Bereave-'(< 
ment,  desolation,  hopelessness,  darknesfij  i 
— utter  darkness  within  and  withoutjf) 
and  around!  “I  wish  I were  dead !’:'j 
cried  the  miser  ; “ I wish  I were  dead  !’, 
At  eight  o’clock,  to  the  bewildermenf  ( 
of  the  butler  and  Nelly,  and  the  whokji 
household,  who  should  arrive  at  the  Craglf. 
but  Father  Aylmer.  How  he  contrivec!  j 
to  venture  out,  and  why  that  night 
were  the  speculations  of  the  domesticij 
all;  and,  great  indeed,  was  the  excite;! 
ment  in  the  house.  | 

“ I want  to  see  your  master,  John,| 
said  the  clergyman. 

“ Ah,  sir.  I’m  afraid ” ' 

“ Well,  John,  you  go,  and  say  I desir 
ed  you  announce  that  your  master’s  ol<’ 
friend — mind  those  words  ‘your  mafi 
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ter’s  old  friend  ’ — wants  to  see  your 
master.” 

John  disappeared  and  made  the  an- 
nouncement exactly,  expecting  what  he 
used  to  call  the  “ master’s  thunder  an’ 
lightnin’,”  but  he  was  mistaken.  On 
the  contrary,  Giffard  D’Alton  coughed 
once  or  twice;  and  then  took  out  his 
handkerchief.  It  is  a fact  that  Giffard 
D’Alton  absolutely  wept. 

“ Father  Aylmer  is  most  welcome,” 
said  the  old  man,  in  a low  voice. 

“ The  masther  will  soon  die,”  said 
John  to  the  first  servant  he  met:  “he’ll 
soon  die  I” 

Father  Aylmer  was  not  only  received 
courteously,  but  warmly;  and  he  was 
just  speculating  on  the  cause  of  the 
change  in  his  neighbor,  when  Giffard 
D’Alton  said, 

“ You  come  about  Amy’s  good  fortune, 
I am  sure  ! After  all,  an  old  man  might 
be  sure  of  one  steady  friend,  if  the  old 
man  were  wise.  I declare,  Father  Ayl- 
mer, I never  remembered  till  now,  that 
you  have  been  father  and  mother  to 
Amy.” 

“ Oh,  I think  yourself ” 

“ No,  sir ; no.  I was  hard,  unbending, 
and  unfeeling,  and  only  for  God  and 
you,  she  never  could  have  stood  the 
Oi’ag.  I am  heart-broken.  Father  Ayl- 
mer; and,  I deserve  it  all.” 

“You  have  God,  Mr.  D’Alton.” 

“ I had,  you  mean— I had  ; but  Him  I 
drove  away  too.” 

“Mr.  D’Alton,  remember  the  word 
ever  true — ever  and  ever  true — ‘ I stand 
knocking;  I stand  knocking.’  He  wishes 
— wishes,  always — now  even — to  ‘ come 
in.’  ” 

Mr.  Giffard  D’ Alton’s  face  began  to 
reflect  a gleam  of  light.  He  only  sighed, 
however. 

But  Mr.  D’Alton,  are  you  aware  that 
Mr.  Seymour  is  to  be  received  into  the 
Church  on  All  Saint’s  Day?” 

Giffard  D’Alton  clapped  his  hands ; 
absolutely,  he  felt  a joy. 

“And  Mr.  Seymour  is  likely  yet  to 
he  a peer  of  the  realm.” 

“ I heard  so  from  Cunneen  wherever 
he  got  it.” 

“ Oh,  James  the  Pilgrim  knows  it 
all.  He  is  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Sey- 
mour’s father,  and  Mr.  Seymour  writes 
to  him  every  week.  You  know,  also, 


that  ^ lly  Hayes  is  joining  a religious 
Order.” 

“Immediately?”  asked  Mr.  D’Alton, 
really  now  thinking  how  lonely  his 
daughter  Amy  would  be. 

“Not  immediately.  Her  brother,  the 
clergyman,  is  a great  friend  of  Mr.  Sey- 
mouj*,  and  they  expect  him  to  be  over 
for  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Seymour’s  re- 
ception into  the  Holy  Chuich.” 

“Thank  God!”  old  D’Alton  cried. 
The  old  priest  almost  wept  to  hear  him 
thank  God. 

“ I have  yet  some  more  news,  I do 
not  attach  much  importance  to  it;  but 
who  knows  ? God  is  good.” 

Giffard  D’Alton  looked  at  him  anx- 
iously. 

“ You  heard  of  dear  Henry’s  death  in 
1831?” 

“ Yes,  what  of  that?”  the  old  man 
asked  eagerly. 

“ Have  you  got  the  letter  near  you  ?” 

“ Ochone  I I have  read  it  many  a 
time!” 

In  a moment  he  laid  his  hand  upon  it 
and  presented  it  to  Father  Aylmer. 

“ This  states  that  on  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1830,  Henry  D’Alton  died,  and  was 
buried  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia;  that  he 
belonged  to  the  32d  Eegiraent  of  foot.” 

“ Precisely,”  the  old  man  remarked, 
in  a voice  of  emotion. 

“ I have  found  that  the  Henry  D’Al- 
ton mentioned  there  was  not  our 
Henry.” 

Poor  old  D’Alton  jumped  to  his  feet. 
He  was  deadly  pale ; and  for  a moment 
seemed  to  have  lost  consciousness.  Ho 
whispered,  as  if  to  himself,  “ Lucy  I 
Lucy!” 

When  Father  Aylmer  could  re-open 
the  case  prudently,  he  continued  to  say 
that  too  much  importance  was  not  to 
be  attached  to  the  news.  “ But  we 
should  take  measures  to  sift  the  matter,” 
he  said  ; “ and,  please  God,  we  shall.” 

“ But  how,  how  could  you  know  about 
this?” 

“ A Spanish  lady  met  dear  Amy  in 
London.  She  knew  the  father  of  the 
young  soldier  who  died  in  North  Ameri- 
ca. He  was  a Count  D’Alton.  Thinking 
Amy  might  be  a relative,  she  told  her 
how  Henry  D’Alton  a private  in  the 
32d  Foot,  son  of  Count  D’Alton,  had 
died  in  Halifax,  in  the  year  1830,  and 
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left  an  only  daughter  whom,  by-the-bye, 
Father  Hayes  will  bring  home  with 
him.” 

There  was  a pause. 

“ We  shall  see,  old  friend,”  D’ Alton 
said,  seizing  the  priest  by  the  hand. 
We  shall  see;  but  I fear  the  hope  you 
have  enkindled  is  too  blessed  to  be 
realized  for  me,  and  that  Henry  does 
not  live  ; or  if  he  lives  I have  had  too 
hard  a heart  ever  to  receive  the  joy  of 
beholding  him.” 


CHAPTEE  XIX. 

‘‘  SHIVAWN  NA  CHOMHAIRLE.  ” THE 

WHITE  POWDER  OP  EION  MACCUM- 
HAIL.” — d’aLTON’S  danger. 

The  reader  will  remember  the  lonely 
house  at  the  foot  of  Slieve-na-Mon,  where 
Crichawn  put  up  on  his  way  to  the 
“Pookah’s  hole,”  the  evening  of  the 
“Long  Dance.”  It  was  an  out-of-the 
way  place,  and  the  house  was  lonely  and 
mysterious-looking.  Two  elevations  en- 
closed it,  north  and  south,  because  in 
building  up  the  mud  habitation,  ex- 
pense had  been  saved  by  digging  out 
the  earth,  so  as  to  make  a third  eleva- 
tion answer  for  the  wall  on  the  east 
side;  though  this  made  the  place  damp 
and  very  like  a cave.  How  any  human 
being  could  exist  there  through  the 
long  Winter,  in  the  clinging  damp  and 
often  biting  mist,  and  furious  blast,  we 
do  not  pretend  to  conjecture,  as  “one 
half  the  world,”  is  said  “ does  not  know 
how  the  other  half  lives.” 

In  this  dwelling,  however,  an  old 
woman,  popularly  known  as  “ Shivawn 
na  Ghomhairle,^'  (Joan,  or  Judith  of  the 
counsel,)  for  a long  time  flourished,  and 
was  an  object  of  great  interest  to  many, 
and  to  some  an  object  of  great  dread. 
She  did  not  beg,  and  she  did  not  work, 
unless  a small  share  of  knitting ; yet 
she  never  seemed  to  want  a garment  or 
a meal.  She  had  living  with  her  a female 
very  small  and  attenuated,  with  pale 
face  and  black  eyes,  monstrously  long 
fingers,  and  large  hands.  This  woman 
might  be  any  age  from  twenty  to 
seventy,  because  she  had  no  flesh  to  get 
wrinkled,  and  was  active  as  a cat.  The 
neighbors  had  it  that  she  belonged  to  a 
race  of  whom  people  always  spoke  with 
reverence,  and  that  Shivawn  na  Chom- 
hairle  received  all  her  knowledge  from 


the  strange,  witch-like-creature.  To  bo 
sure,  people  who  knew  Shivawn  a very 
long  time  said,  that  her  real  name  was 
Joan  Cleary,  and  that  the  younger  one 
was  “ Bridheen,”  the  old  woman’s 
daughter,  and  was  sickly  from  her  cra- 
dle; but  the  wise  inhabitants  shook 
their  heads  and  ended  the  controversy 
by  “ Tha  go  maith — bidheadh  she  mar' 
shin,”  which  means,  “ Let  us  have  no- 
more  about  it — have  your  own  way.” 

Shivawn  was  an  herbalist  of  great 
repute,  and  the  “ medical  department,” 
did  much  for  the  pair  ; but  the  power  of 
injuring  her  enemies  by  lessening  the 
butter  or  making  the  cow’s  run  dry,  or 
by  other  preternatural  means,  procured 
more  than  tolerance  for  Shivawn  and 
Bridheen ; they  often  got  a mischawn  of 
butter  or  a little  bag  of  potatoes  from 
those  who  sought  their  advice  and  pro- 
tection. 

Shivawn  herself  was  slightly  bent, 
with  a very  sallow  complexion  and  black 
eyes.  She  had  a profusion  of  gray 
hair,  which  she  wore  over  a tall  fillet,  | 
and  which  fell  down  her  back  from  a I 
cap  of  questionable  cleanliness.  A tall 
statf  which  she  used  gave  her  an  appear- 
ance of  weakness,  though  for  Shivawn’s 
three  score  and  ten,  she  was  a woman 
of  wonderful  power.  One  thing  we 
must  add — that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  she 
was  credited  with  more  knowledge  of 
poisons,  quick  poisons  and  slow  poisons,  - 
than  was  good  for  her  fame,  or  for  her 
neighbor’s  security;  and  whenever  a 
beast  got  sick  in  the  barn,  or  blackened 
in  the  sty,  “ Shivawn’s  poison  ” came  to 
the  minds  of  the  uncharitable  of  the  ; 
locality.  i 

Some  time  in  the  end  of  October,  a | 
man  dressed  in  the  ordinary  garb  of  a 
countryman,  approached  Shivawn’s  cave 
late  at  night.  He  wore  the  coatha  -. 
more”  of  that  time,  blue  rateen,  falling 
nearly  as  low  as  the  ankles,  and  with  a , 
kind  of  military-cut  cape.  The  coat, 
was  closely  buttoned  up  and  bound 
around  the  waist  by  a cord.  The  man 
was  of  medium  height,  and  had  dark, 
heavy  whiskers  covering  his  face,  of 
which  little  was  seen  above  a deep 
“ comforter  ” which  he  wore.  His- 
brogues  were  covered  with  mud,  and  he 
leant  heavily  on  his  stick  as  it  he  had. 
made  a long  journey.  Having  entered 
the  dwelling  and  got  the  reserved  wel- 
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■come  ’which  Shivawn  always  gave,  he 
aat  down  by  the  fire  of  furze  which, 
helped  by  some  turf,  was  making  vain 
■efforts  to  warm  the  apartment. 

I came,”  said  the  stranger,  “ a long 
way,  and  1 came  on  very  great  busi- 
ness.” 

Shivawn  answered  him  in  Irish,  which 
was  ^he  only  language  she  would  speak, 
and  told  him  she  would  be  glad  to  hear. 
The  visitor  evidently  could  understand 
the  Irish,  though  he  seemed  not  suf- 
ficiently master  of  the  language  to 
speak  it  j,fluently. 

The  pale  girl  now  joined  them,  look- 
ing like  a phantom,  so  light,  so  thin, 
and  so  vacant-looking  was  she. 

‘‘Well  sir  ?”  said  she  in  a very  dreamy 
way,  but  in  fair  English,  “ what  do  you 
wish  ?” 

“ I am  glad  you  speak  English,”  he 
remarked.  “You  can  more  surely  un- 
derstand me.” 

“Not  more  surely  than  Mother  Shi- 
vawn,” she  replied,  “ but  mother  does 
not  speak  the  Sassenach  speech  well.” 

‘- 1 suppose  you  are  on  the  run  f ” 
-croaked  old  Shivawn. 

“Well,  no,”  answered  the  stranger. 
“I  suppose  you  have  given  a corner  to 
many  of  the  poor  fellows  here.” 

“ What  we  do  we  are  not  in  the  habit 
•of  telling ; but  if  you  were  on  the  run  we 
would  not  turn  you  out,”  said  the  pale 
girl. 

“ There  was  a poor  boy  of  the  Keely’s 
shot  by  a policeman  over  near  the 
priest’s,  the  other  day,”  said  the  old 
witch,  “ and  it  will  be  a sore  day  for 
-the  murderer.” 

“ How  ?”  inquired  the  traveller. 

“ How  ?”  answered  the  crone.  “ Leave 
that  to  me.  I will  make  his  cheek 
pale  ! I will  turn  his  blood  into  ice  ; and 
the  veins  shall  thicken  and  grow  black, 
and  the  muscles  of  his  arms  and  legs 
shall  be  twisted,  and  he  shall  die  under 
the  ban  and  the  curse,  a death,  slow, 
and  sure,  and  terrible  !” 

“ And  you  can  do  that  ?”  asked  the 
strange  man,  now  rather  excited  ; “ can 
ymu  ?” 

The  old  woman  moved  hear  awful 
visage  from  side  to  side,  while  her  un- 
earthly eyes  glared  on  the  questioner. 
‘‘  Ah,”  the  old  crone  half  croonawned  ; 
“ it  will  come  ; it  will  come  ; the  broth- 
ers will  be  one,  and  the  wise  men  will 


prepare  ; and  the  fathers  will  see  hope 
— thQ fathers  will  see  hope — and  a bene- 
diction |will  descend  upon  ‘ the  green  !’ 
The  time  of  the  ‘ Three  Kings  ’ will 
come  at  last.” 

“ What  is  that  ?”  answered  the  man, 
“ Are  you  a stranger  not  to  know 
that  the  time  of  the  liberation,  three 
kings  will  come  to  Ireland;  and  they 
will  break  the  chain  of  bondage,  and 
establish  the  reign  of  right  and  freedom 
and  Erin  will  be  happy  again  !” 

“ That’s  a prophecy,  is  it?” 

“ That  it  is ; and  the  man  to  hold 
their  horses  in  the  streets  of  Garrick 
will  be  born  on  Slieve-na-Mon  and  is  to 
have  six  fingers.  They  say  that  a male 
child  with  six  fingers  was  born  near 
the  river  at  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, one  week  ago.  We  shall  have  justice 
at  last,”  crooned  the  old  woman ; “and 
the  Crag  will  shake.” 

“The  Crag?” 

“The  means  of  the  poor  will  be 
dragged  from  the  gripe  of  the  miser.” 
“ How  is  that  ?” 

“ How  is  that  I Has  not  old  H’ Alton 
the  land  thajb  my  father  tilled  ?”  the 
old  dame  continued,  “and  did  he  not 
level  the  home  of  my  kindred.” 

“ He  has  a hard  heart  indeed,”  said 
the  stranger.  “But  I thought  you 
could  remove  him  by  your  enchantment. 
Hid  you  not  say  so  ?” 

“I  did !”  half  shrieked  the  old  hag. 

“ She  does  not  want  to,”  interposed 
the  pale  girl. 

“ Bad  as  he  is  ?” 

“ Bad  as  he  is,  there  is  worse,  you 
know — worse  to  come  after  him.” 

‘‘  Who  is  that  ?” 

“ Who  is  it  ?”  again  half  shrieked  the 
old  woman;  “who  is  it?  Why,  where 
do  you  come  from,  that  you  do  not  know 
who  is  to  come  after  old  H’Alton  of 
Crag  ? Why,  the  greatest  vagabond  is 
to  come,  a villain  false  to  Cod  and  the 
Church,  and  his  mother,  and  his  honor, 
and  the  name  of  his  family — dirty  Char- 
ley Baring.” 

“ But,  mother,  I have  heard  that  Bar- 
ing is  cut  off,  cut  off.” 

“ No,  but  he  soon  will  be,”  said  the 
old  woman.  “ Amy  H’Alton  is  going 
to  be  married,  and  the  Crag  is  to  go  for 
her  fortune — to  a fine  man ! Oh,  a fin^ 
man  entirely,  beanachus  do  DhiaT 
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The  man  shook  in  his  chair.  He  half 
rose,  but  again  sat  down. 

“ What  is  that  you  have  said !”  he 
hoarsely  demanded  of  the  young 
woman. 

“ I have  said  nothing,”  answered  the 
young  enchantress ; “ but  my  mother 
has  said  that  Earing  the  rake  is  to  be 
put  out.” 

“ Why,  you  seem  to  take  an  interest 
in  Earing  the  rake,”  cried  the  witch. 

“Well,  indeed,  I do  take  something 
of  an  interest  in  him ; and  I think  after 
rearing  him  up  in  such  expectations,  it 
would  be  a hard  thing  enough  to  make 
a beggar  of  him.” 

A clap  of  thunder  at  this  moment  was 
heard,  and  a howl  of  wind  succeeded, 
showing  that  the  night  was  giving 
notice  of  the  Winter.  The  younger 
witch  left  the  house,  seeming  careless 
of  the  wind  or  rain,  though  they  had 
abated  very  little.  The  old  mother  in- 
formed the  stranger  that  she  had  gone 
to  watch  the  lightning  and  gather  fairy 
herbs  lit  up  by  the  flashes ; and  that 
she  would  be  quite  prepared  to  answer 
any  question,  or  give  him,  any  help  he 
wanted,  when  she  came  back.  She  lived 
in  communication  with  “ the  good  peo- 
ple.” To  all  of  which  the  stranger  made 
no  reply. 

In  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  night 
seeker  came  back,  her  hair  dripping, 
her  garments  covered  with  mud,  and 
her  eyes  standing  as  if  under  the  influ- 
ence of  catalepsy. 

“ A hundred  miles  since,  I will  go 
bail,”  the  mother  said.  “ Ta  ohuir  agu- 
ingr 

“We  have  work  on  hands,”  was  the 
reply. 

There  was  a pause.  The  girl  shook 
out  her  hair  loosely,  and  appeared  to 
calm  herself  after  an  emotion. 

“I  am  ready,”  the  young  woman 
said ; “ I am  ready ! What  want  you  in 
the  air  above  or  on  the  earth  below — 
what  want  you  ?” 

“Well,  I want  physic  to  cure  sheep 
that  got  a blast;  and  I want  poison  to 
kill  rats.  Can  I have  them  ?” 

“ Have  them  !”  cried  the  old  woman 
in  the  old  tongue.  “ Shivawn  has  the 
herbs  that  were  gathered  in  the  Novem- 
ber moonlight,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
blessed  alder  that  flrst  met  the  sunbeams 
of  the  May.  And  she  has  the  dragon’s 


gall,  and  the  juice  of  the  serpent’s  fang; 
and  the  white  powder  discovered  in  the 
rath  which  had  not  been  opened  since 
the  days  of  Fion  MacCumhail.”  \ 

“And  the  white  powder  is  very  , 
strong?”  I 

“The  size  of  a head  of  a pin  would 
kill  a horse  or  a cow.” 

“ How  is  it  given  ?”  _ j 

“ Why,  lay  it  on  the  bread  that  is  , 
eaten,  or  put  it  in  the  cup  that  is  drank, 
and  nothing  that  eats  or  drinks  what  , 
the  powder  touches  can  live.” 

There  was  a wretched  clutch  of  chick-  ■ 
ens  in  a corner.  Shivawn  placed  the  < 
merest  sign  of  white  powder  in  a pew- 
ter plate,  mized  with  some  crumbs  of  i 
potato.  She  placed  the  plate  beside  a ;; 
chicken,  who  pecked  the  food.  In  a 
moment  the  creature  fell  down,  shivered  , 
and  died.  | 

“ That  is  awful  1”  said  the  new-comer.-  : 
Shivawn  now  knelt  down  by  a black, 
sinister-looking  chest,  and  commenced 
a croonawn.  She  seemed  weaving  a 
spell,  for  her  hair  fell  down  about  her,. 
and  she  stared  upon  vacancy.  She  i 
seemed  calling  powers  from  all  places, 
far  and  near,  and  sending  them  on  er^  ri 
rands  which  required  strength  and  ra-  !:i 
pidity.  The  mountain,  the  sea,  the  ' 1 
churchyard,  and  the  bright  stars,  and  i; 
the  planets,  were  all  invoked.  The  old  |ii 
crone  wanted  something  “from  the 
heart  of  the  sea,”  “from  the  northern, i;! 
churchyard,”  and  the  high  mountain 
“must  send  her  a contribution,”  and 
“the  river  in  the  south,”  and  all  were 
commanded  to  “run  fast  to  her — run  ;? 
fast  to  her !” 

The  stranger  began  to  feel  uncomfor-  ( 
table  enough,  and  suggested  that  they|) 
might  let  him  go  ; but  the  young  woman  ! 1 
requested  him  to  be  quiet ; that  he  was : ' 
more  safe  where  he  was  than  travelling:  1 
on  a dark  night  along  Slieve-na-mon. 

When  Shivawn  had  satisfied  herself  ^ 
with  her  incantations,  it  was  far  gone  1 
in  the  night,  or  into  the  morning,  and  i 
signs  of  ending  the  trial  appeared  in 
the  opening  of  the  big  chest.  The 
stranger  had  hardly  courage  to  peep  in; 
but  he  ventured  a glance  to  see  innu- 
merable bottles  of  all  kinds,  bundles  of 
herbs,  and  the  bleached  armbone  of  a 
human  being. 

The  old  woman  brought  from  the 
big  chest  about  a thimbleful  of  what  she 
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'Called  the  “ white  powder  of  Fion  Mac- 
Oumhail,”  and  a small  bottle  distilled 
from  the  mysterious  herbs,  and  which 
was  intended  to  cure  the  sheep  of  the 
fairy  “ blast.” 

“ How  much  am  I to  pay?” 

The  young  woman  answered — ‘‘  Two 
guineas  in  gold.” 

“ Two  guineas  !”  he  exclaimed. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  witch;  “and  re- 
member, if  you  show  any  hesitation  you 
get  nothing  at  all.” 

He  took  out  a pocket-book. 

“ Ho  notes !”  cried  the  termagant,  as 
if  she  was  going  to  strike  him. 

“ I have  no  gold.” 

“That  is  not  true!”  she  answered. 
“Look  in  your  purse.” 

The  man  started,  half  in  astonishment 
and  half  in  horror. 

Shivawn  put  out  her  hands  to  remove 
the  packages,  darting  a fierce  look  at 
the  stranger. 

“Ho,  no,”  he  cried.  “Ho!  Here  are 
your  golden  guineas;”  and  having  paid 
■down  the  money,  he  went  his  way. 

The  sun  had  not  risen  when  the  tra- 
veller who  bore  the  charmed  packages 
got  out  from  the  fields  on  the  main  road. 
.He  kept  the  road,  however,  only  when 
there  were  no  dwelling-houses  by  the 
wayside,  and  he  took  care  to  meet  no  one 
face  to  face,  and  in  case  he  encountered  a 
wayfarer,  he  went  to  the  opposite  side, 
and  kept  looking  over  the  hedge — or 
the  wall — as  the  case  might  be.  He  was 
approaching  a forge,  about  a mile  from 
the  Crag,  and  he  took  his  usual  precau- 
tion. He  walked  quickly  past,  a hun- 
dred yards  behind,  the  forge;  and  he 
thought  he  heard  a voice  speak  loudly. 
So  he  did.  Our  old  friend,  Crichawn, 
held  a horse  of  Mr.  Meldoii’s  by  the 
bridle  at  the  door  of  the  forge,  and 
cried,  as  the  dark  figure  passed  by  be- 
hind, “Take  these!”  These  were  the 
words  heard  by  the  traveller. 

In  a quarter  of  an  hour  from  that 
I time,  Crichawn  was  speaking  to  Helly 
. Hurse  at  the  Crag.  Long  and  earnestly 
he  addressed  her  in  the  Irish  tongue. 
Helly  clapped  and  wrung  her  hands, 
j and  wept  bitterly,  and  stamped ; but 

( Crichawn  strove  to  appease  her  and  en- 
courage her,  and  at  length  succeeded  in 
his  efforts. 

- 1 One  thing,  however,  filled  Crichawn’s 
Ij  heart  with  a joy  that  rarely  brightened 

!* 


his  life.  The  Crag  was  beginning  to 
wear  a new  aspect.  He  saw  vast  pre- 
parations and  expensive  ones,  ail  around 
him,  and  the  Crag  was  evidently  pre- 
paring to  give  “ his  darling  Miss  Amy  ” 
a surprise  and  a welcome.  “Thank 
Cod  ! Thank  God!”  murmured  the  poor 
fellow;  and  then  he  thought  of  Ally, 
the  “Queen  of  the  May;”  and  though 
“ proud  and  happy  ” at  Ally’s  lot,  we 
shall  not  be  surprised  that  he  heaved  a 
sigh. 

“Alone!”  he  said.  “But  no!  my 
brother’s  wife  is  left  to  me,  and  Mr.  Mel- 
don,  and  Miss  Clara,  and,  och!  the 
neighbors — everyone  so  good.” 

On  the  evening  of  that  day  Charles 
Baring  returned  to  the  Crag ; and  every- 
one remarked  his  beaming  benevolence 
and  kindly  humor.  Everyone  had  rea- 
son to  enjoy  his  presence,  because  he 
had  a good  word  or  a good  gift  for 
everyone.  To  Helly  he  was  particular- 
ly benignant;  and  he  congratulated  her 
on  the  great  change  in  her  old  master, 
Mr.  Gitiard  L’Alton ; and  he  expressed 
a hope  that  he  would  live  long  enough 
to  convert  the  enemies  he  had  made  for 
himself,  and  to  make  them  all  friends. 

Helly  was  taciturn.  She  listened  and 
looked  thoughtful. 

Hever  was  man  in  more  awful  straits 
than  Mr.  Charles  Baring.  Hot  only 
poverty  but  infamy  was  threatening  him. 
and  in  the  whole  world  he  saw  no  mode 
or  manner  of  escape.  Cunneen  had  him 
bound,  hand  and  foot,  and  the  Crag  was 
his,  practically,  at  the  moment;  and  all 
the  furnishing  and  decoration  added  a 
poignant  griet  to  the  many  that  crowd- 
ed bis  soui.  What  was  he  to  do?  We 
need  not  say  that  the  “ old  follower  of 
the  family,”  who  gave  him  such  lessons 
in  “ things  worse  than  death,”  and  how 
natural  “ agrarian  crimes  ” were,  in  cer- 
tain cases — very  often  was  with  him  in 
spirit;  and  although  he  had  striven  to 
divest  himself  of  the  horrible  feeling  of 
having  communicated  with  the  Prince 
of  Evil,  he  had  striven  in  vain.  Charles 
Baring  was  fast  getting  desperate.  Any 
thing  or  place  he  thought  better  than 
what  he  suffered,  and  where  he  was. 

Amy  L’ Alton’s  room  had  a door  open- 
ing upon  that  of  her  father,  and  here, 
in  this  room,  we  find  Baring  that  night. 
He  is  clothing  in  a dark  dressing-gown 
and  soft  dark  slippers,  and  he  is  restless 
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and  worn.  Ten  o’clock  strikes,  and 
Baring  takes  np  a newspaper.  His  eye 
falls  upon  “An  atrocious  murder!” 

“ Confound  you  1”  cried  Baring.  He 
flung  down  the  paper. 

Eleven  o’clock  struck,  and  he  listened 
with  his  ear  to  the  keyhole  of  the  door 
opening  upon  old  JD’Alton’s  room.  The 
breathing  of  a heavy  and  ti’anquil  rest, 
regular  as  a pendulum  was  audible. 

“Come  !”  said  he  now. 

The  “ old  follower  of  the  family,”  he 
thought,  was  beside  him ; and  he  shud- 
dered. He  extinguished  his  candle, 
however,  stole  with  cat-like  step  towards 
the  door  at  which  he  had  listened,  took 
steady  grip  of  the  door-knob,  noiselessly 
twisted  it  round,  and  entered  with  a 
beating  heart  the  well-known  chamber. 

Like  a shadow  he  approached  the 
dressing-table ; and,  placing  a croft  of 
water  before  him  dropped  into  it  a 
white  powder.  He  shook  the  croft  gen- 
tly ; and  then  stole  noiselessly  to  his 
own  room. 

“ ’Tis  done  !”  said  he. 

Of  course  the  reader  now  knows  that 
Mr.  Charles  Baring  was  the  traveller 
who  engaged  Shivawn  na  Chomhairle  and 
her  daughter  in  the  witchcraft  of  the 
night  before. 

“’Tis  done!”  said  Baring;  but  he 
was  mistaken.  Nelly  Nurse  entered  the 
bed-room  two  minutes  after  he  had  left 
it,  and  quietly  poured  the  contents  of 
the  croft  into  a vessel  she  had  brought 
for  the  purpose,  and  took  the  croft  itself 
away. 

“Let  him  ring  if  he  wants  a drink,” 
she  muttered.  “ Bether  get  a scowlding 
than  make  the  road  for  a coffin.  Och  ! 
I wish  Miss  Amy  was  at  home  !” 

Mr.  Charles  Baring  left  the  Crag  very 
early.  Whatever  the  news  at  the  old 
dwelling,  he  would  hear  it  at  some  dis- 
tance ; and  everyone  or  anyone  in  the 
house  would  be  suspected  far  sooner 
than  he.  How  could  he  ? He  made 
first  for  Mr.  Timothy  Cunneen,  to  whom 
he  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  Crag 
would  he  forthcoming  before  long,  and 
from  him  he  heard  the  consoling  remark 
that  it  should  “ before  long  or  never.” 
He  thought  the  old  Judas  looked  very 
like  the  “old  follower  of  the  family;” 
and  gave  a muttered  curse. 


CHAPTEE  XX. 

A CONSPIRACY.— CHARLES  BARING’s  RIGHT-  , 
HAND  MAN. A MYSTERIOUS  SHOT. 

Four  of  the  men  who  first  presented 
themselves  in  this  history  met  once  ' 
more  at  the  place  of  their  first  rendez- 
vous. It  was  more  distant  from  the  ! 
Crag  and  was  not  in  the  Glen ; but  a ; 
considerable  way  into  the  table-land 
eastward,  and  within  the  walls  of  a 
ruined  and  abandoned  out-house  or  the  ;; 
wreck  of  a hut.  ? 

The  night  was  dark,  but,  for  an  au- 
tumnal night,  it  was  still,  unless  when  t 
the  bay  of  a mastiff  in  some  distant 
farm-yard  reminded  the  hearers  of  the  I'l 
chances  of  intruders  and  the  necessity 
of  being  vigilant. 

“ So,  Paudheen,  you  made  a bowld  I; 
stroke  of  business  in  Waxford.”  This  [, 
was  said  in  a very  low  voice  by  a very  r 
tall  man.  i 

“ Faith,  if  I have  luck  an’  get  the  L 
money.  I’ll  go  to  New  York.”  | 

“How  much  is  the  reward?”  I 

“ A hundred  pounds !” 

“ A hundred  pounds  ! Murther ! was 
any  wan  of  the  family  ever  so  rich? 
But,  warn’t  you  hard  hearted  to  sell 
poor,  old  Mr.  H’Arcy  ?”  ^ 

“ Not  a bit.  He  was  sure  to  be  tuk;  I : 
an’  isn’t  the  money  bether  in  his  coun-  ! 
tryman’s  pocket  than  in  the  pocket  of  ; 
the  p’lice  ?” 

How  could  you  know  he  was  sure  to 
be  tuk  ?” 

“ Oh,  I was  sure ; an’  I’m  sure  the 
gentleman  would  rather  me  have  the 
money  than  let  the  guvermint  have  id.”  i 
“How  did  you  find  where  he  was  ?”  | 
“Well,  a friend  in  Waxford.  That’s 
all  now.” 

Paudheen  was  in  the  luxurious  con-  ; 
templation  of  his  hundred  pounds  when 
his  “interrogator  ” remarked  that  “the  i 
right-hand  man  ” was  a long  time  later. 

“I  suppose,”  Paudheen  said,  “the* 
news  is  thrue  afther  all.” 

“The  news!”  two  echoed  together. 
“Yes,  faith,”  answered  Paudheen;; 

“ ould  Cunneen  towld  wan  o’  the  Foley’s  ‘ 
yestherday,  that  Giffard  was  dyin’.” 

There  was  a general  laugh — one  of 
the  fellows  swearing  that  the  old  fellow 
would  never  die  naturally ; “it  was 
’gainst  all  reason,”  he  said,  “ bekase  I’d 
expect  to  see  St.  Patrick  alongside  ould 
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'Oiifard’s  bed,  as  soon  as  a priest  wid  a 
stole  on  ’im — so  I would.” 

The  required  addition  to  the  com- 
pany at  length  arrived.  He  was  a re- 
markable personage.  A large,  bullet- 
head,  with  curling  red  hair  over  the 
brow,  a low  forehead,  short,  small  nose 
and  large  mouth — topped  a pair  of 
■shoulders  fit  for  Atlaj^  His  lawlessness, 
and,  perhaps,  his  courage  were  seen  in 
the  fact  that,  in  the  face  of  all  procla- 
mations and  Arms  Acts,  he  carried  a 
well-kept  rifle,  which  seemed  to  be  car- 
ed for  as  a sportsman  would  care  for  his 
piece. 

There  was  a general  movement  and 
a low  expression  of  welcome. 

The  new-comer  took  from  under  his 
coat  a dark  lantern,  and  soon  the  frater- 
nity and  their  dwelling  were  dimly 
revealed. 

Paudheen  was  the  first  to  speak. 

“ Is  it  thrue  that  th’  ould  fellow  is 
dyin’?”  he  asked  the  stranger. 

“ The  news  is  too  good  to  be  true,” 
answered  the  right-hand  man. 

“Tim  Ounneentowld  Jim  Quirk  there 
that  owld  Gitfard  was  as  good  as  gone.” 

“ But  he  isn’t,  you  see.  I saw  him  as 
well  as  you  are  when  the  bell  was  ring- 
in’ for  the  servant’s  dinner  at  the 
Crag.” 

“Saw  him?”  asked  the  man  called 
Jim  Quirk. 

“ Saw  him,  ” was  the  sententious 
reply.  “ He  flung  out  your  uncle,  Jim,” 
the  right-hand  man  whispered. 

“ Flung  him  out,”  answered  Quirk, 
“ and  sent  him  to  the  workhouse  to  die.” 

“He  deserves  a bullet,”  remarked 
Paudheen. 

“ Molocht  dhearg  was  the  pious 
ejaculation  of  Quirk. 

“The  man  that  sthrikes  the  blow  will 
have  the  blessin’  of  God  an’  man,”  an- 
other said.  “ If  a murdherer  is  hanged, 
why  not  a murdherer  be  shot  ? He  has 
no  right  to  life;  so  he  has’nt!” 

“Eight!  right!”  Quirk  hoarsely  mut- 
tered. 

“ The  blessin’  of  the  people  an’  ahun- 
dhred  goold  guineas  he’ll  have!”  said 
the  right-hand  man. 

“ A hundhred  guineas  ?”  demanded 
Paudheen.  “An’ whin?” 

“ Afthur  the  funeral,”  answered  the 
right  hand  man.  “ Who  goes  ? All  ? 
Two  or  three  ? or  one  ?” 


“ One  ought  to  be  enough,”  said 
Quirk,  firmly;  “ and  I ought  to  be  the 
man.” 

“ An’  the  money  ?”  asked  Paudheen. 

“ You  mind  Ho.  1. 

“ Oh,  ain’t  we  all  companions  ?”  asked 
Paudheen.  “We  share  what  we  get.”" 

The  right-hand  man  denied  the  rule 
laid  down  by  Paudheen,  and  insisted 
that  “ the  man  in  the  gap  ” always  got 
half ; and  the  remainder  was  divided. 

“ Paudheen  may  have  the  money  and 
be  Panged  !”  Quirk  said.  “ I want  mj 
revenge  !” 

Giftard  H’ Alton  was  at  this  moment 
tranquilly  reposing ; and  he  dreamt  of 
his  sweet  child’s  return.  The  singular 
revulsion  of  feeling  seemed  to  have 
more  than  a passing  force.  The  old  man 
began  to  think  of  how  much  joy  he  had 
killed  in  the  home  which  his  tyranny 
had  darkened ; and  hoW  misery  and 
sorrow  haunted  his  footsteps  every  day. 
He  felt  changed— wonderfully  changed ; 
and  he  began  to  be  impatient  for  the 
return  of  his  child  and  her  friends.  In 
fact,  he  used  to  wish  from  time  to  time 
that  nothing  would  “happen  him  ” until 
the  spirit  of  his  wife  would  smile  and 
thank  God  for  the  change  in  the  Crag. 
Alas ! we  cannot 

“Roll  back  the  flood  of  never-ebbing  time.” 

and  undo  the  facts  which  make  up  des- 
tiny. While  Mr.  Giffard  H’ Alton  dreamt 
of  a few  years’  sunshine,  the  shadow  of 
death  was  gathering  and  deepening 
around  him. 

“Then  you  are  the  man,”  the  right- 
hand  man  concluded,  addressing  himself 
to  Quirk. 

“ I am  the  man  solemnly  answered 
the  would-be  murderer.  “ I am  the 
man  /” 

“ You  will  find  a ladder  at  his  bed- 
room window  at  twenty-four  hours  from 
this,”  the  right-hand  man  continued ; 

“ and  the  ould  codger  keeps  a light  on 
his  table.” 

“ Capital !”  all  cried  in  an  undertone. 
The  saw  the  plan  at  a glance — its  se- 
crecy and  its  effective  character. 

Baring  had  determined  to  follow  the 
advice  of  the  “ old  follower  of  the 
family,”  and  to  give  to  history  one 
more  agrarian  outrage,”  and  make  him- 
self master  of  the  Crag.  Of  course,  “ the 
right-hand  man  ” was  Baring’s  messen- 
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ger;  and  the  hundred  pounds  was  to 
come  from  Baring’s  purse,  to  pay  the 
assassin  of  his  uncle. 

The  right-hand  man  now  produced 
new  help  in  the  form  of  a bottle  of 
whiskey,  of  which  the  evil-doers  largely 
availed  themselves.  A couple  of  glass- 
es each  produced  a wonderful  amount 
of  ambitious  heroism.  First  of  all, 
Paudheen  declared  things  had  not  been 
done  fairly ; “Every  wan  had  a right 
to  slay  an’  kill  the  ould  vagabone ! — 
Every  wan  !” 

Paudheen  was  joined  by  one  or  two 
others  who  declared  that  Quirk  got  an 
advantage  of  the  brotherhood,  and  they 
all  had  a right  “ to  the  life  an’  the 
money.” 

The  right-hand  man  reminded  them 
that  “ every  one  of  ’em  could’nt  do  the 
wan  thing.” 

He  was  answered,  “ Lots  ! Cast  lots  !” 

Quirk  had  not  drank  half  as  much  as 
the  others,  and  he  saw  things  had  tend- 
ed to  a row. 

“ Oh  ! I am  satisfied  even  now,”  he 
cried.  “Brothers  ought’nt  to  fall  out !” 

“ Bight ! right !”  all  of  them  replied. 
“ Eight  1” 

“ We  are  to  castlots  then  !”  the  right- 
hand  man  remarked. 

“ The  lots  ! the  lots !”  was  the  reply. 

The  rifle  was  now  placed  in  their 
midst — on  a long  coarse  form.  Its 
shining  barrel  and  lock  of  polished  steel 
seemed  to  speak  in  the  dim  lamp-light, 
and  to  speak  in  sympathy  to  the  work- 
ers in  blood. 

The  right-hand  man  soon  found  the 
lots;  and  all  anxiously  gathered  around 
him.  He  carefully  placed  the  pieces  of 
reed  between  the  fore  finger  and  thumb 
of  both  hands,  so  as  to  make  them  all 
on  a line.  The  lot  fell  on  him  who 
drew  the  shortest ; or  on  the  right-hand 
man  himself,  if  the  shortest  should  be 
left  in  his  hand.  One  drew — another — 
a third — a fourth — a fifth — and  the 
lengths  were  compared.  It  would  be 
surprising,  and  look  like  a fate,  if  the 
lot  fell  upon  Quirk — and  it  did  ; but  we 
fear  very  much  that  the  right-hand  man 
took  advantage  of  the  few  glasses  the 
patriots  and  humanitarians  had  taken, 
and  enabled  the  sober  man  to  put  his 
neck  in  the  halter. 

Complaints  were  raised — rather  loud- 
ly too — and  it  required  all  the  tact  and 


influence  of  the  emissary  to  prevent  a 
battle.  Finally,  however,  the  midnight 
band  separated,  and  it  was  agreed  that 
two  of  the  number  should  be  within  call,, 
if  needed  by  the  perpetrator  of  the 
deed  ; and  that,  at  half  past  one  in  the 
morning  of  the  following  day,  the  iden-  / 
tical  rifle  on  the  table  should  do  justice 
to  mankind  by  blowing  out  the  brains 
of  Mr.  Giff'ard  D’ilton  as  he  laid  un- 
conscious in  his  bed. 

A solemn  oath  of  help  in  case  of  need,  ' 
and  secrecy,  was  then  renewed,  and  the 
party  broke  up.  /| 

Quirk  was  true  to  his  hate  and  venge-  / 1 
ance.  He  had  courage  as  well  as  maligni-  / 
tj^.  In  a lonely  glen  some  miles  away  he  ' 
spent  the  following  day,  and  spent  it 
in  constant  practice.  He  fixed  marks 
against  rocks — tied  marks  to  the  branch- 
es of  brambles — fixed  slight,  straight 
twigs  fifty,  sixty,  and  seventy  paces  | 
away.  He  hit  the  mark  every  time.  | 

“ That  will  do,  colleen  !”  he  said  to  ; 
the  gun.  “ You  will  send  the  murdher-  | 
er  of  my  poor  uncle  to  destruction  ! Oh,  ’ 
agin  I say  molocht  dheargh  air!'"  and 
that  means  a fine  scarlet  malediction — 
red  as  blood ! 

And  yet  whenever  Quirk  met  a 
stranger,  he  looked  in  his  face,  as  if  he 
had  been  suspecting  him  of  anything; 
and  once  he  saw  a policeman  coming 
along  the  road  in  his  direction ; and 
Quirk’s  heart  beat.  For  he  thought  all 
had  been  discovered.  But  there  was  no 
notion  of  the  dark  deed  to  be  done  at 
the  Crag. 

On  the  contrary,  this  day  Father 
Aylmer  had  been  wdth  Mr.  Giffard  H’Al- 
ton,  and  had  with  that  gentleman  a very 
long  conversation.  He  had  been  sayijig 
how  the  words  used  by  Father  Aylnjer 
had  been  before  his  mind  ever  sinc^ ; 
and  how  he  used  to  repeat  “I  stand 
knocking !”  until  he  really  began  to 
think  he  heard  a real  knocking  at  the 
door.  He  said,  moreover,  that  he  al- 
ways thought  God  would  not  give  him 
the  comfort  of  seeing  even  his  daughter 
Amy — “just  because  it  would  be  such  a 
joy — and  you  know,  reverend  sir,  I de- 
sei’ve  no  joy,”  he  would  conclude. 

Father  Aylmer  had  been  the  bearer 
of  an  ofier  to  Mrs.  Hayes  from  Mr. 
H’Alton  to  give  to  Crichawn  and  her- 
self a farm  twice  a§  good  as  the  one  of 
which  he  had  dispossessed  her ; and 
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when  the  olfer  was  thankfully  declined 
he  insisted  that  he  should  be  allowed  at 
all  events  to  “ help  Ally  Hayes’s  for- 
tune,” and  astonished  the  priest  by  a 
cheque  for  two  hundred  pounds! 

“ Why,  Mr.  D’Alton  I” 

“Weil,  reverend  sir,  what  use — what 
use  ? Why  I would  give  two  or  ten  or 
twenty  thousand  pounds  to  live  my  last 
five  and  twenty  years  over  again  I But 
I can’t  change  the  lives  I made  miser- 
able— and  I can’t  restore  the  dead  1 — 
Ochoney 

“ V\^ell,  sir,  you  will  have  many  years 
yet — and  Amy,  and — who  knows — even 
Henry !” 

“Oh,  don’t — don’t — don’t  now.  There 
is  the  heart-break — the  heart-break  !” 

“ i-.ave  you  written  to  Mr.  Meldon  ?” 
“I  have;  and  so  have  you'' 

“ Well,  sir  ?” 

“ Weil,  the  short  and  the  long  of  it  is 
—I  dare  not  believe  that — Henry  lives 
-and  I keep  my  mind  away  from  it.” 
“ The  fact  is  we  must  continue  the 
iiquiries.  Mr.  Meldon  says  there  was 
a Mr.  I)’ Alton  well  known  in  Horth 
Anerica,  a man  of  large  fortune  and 
gieat  success  in  all  his  pursuits.  The 
M*.  D’Alton  so  well  known  was  not  in 
tin  army  at  all ; and  therefore  the  death 
ofwhich  you.  heard  could  not  be  the 
dath  of  Henry  D’Alton.” 

3n  grand  designs  of  reparation  intent 
tht  parish  priest  and  the  changed  Gif- 
tail  D'Alton  talked  on  till  ten  or  eleven 
o’cock.  The  priest  gave  family  pray- 
ers at  which  Mr.  Baring  most  devout- 
edk  assisted,  and  then  the  clergyman 
dejarted  for  home. 

Ir.  Baring  had  made  his  uncle’s 
roon  a visit  and  industriously  removed 
the  encrustation  of  antiquated  dust 
whch  muffled  the  bed-room  window  that 
looied  into  the  yard.  He  then  stole 
ino  Amy  D’Alton’s  room,  got  down  a 
baik  stairs,  and  soon  was  miles  away. 

Che  tumult  in  Baring’s  mind  began 
nov  to  have  a kindled  tumult  in  the 
wadd  around  him.  There  was  first  a 
stllness  which  lasted  for  some  time 
afer  he  had  left.  The  leaves  on  the 
tres  seemed  to  listen,  and  as  they  fell 
or  the  moist  earth  or  on  one  another 
tb  echo  was  like  the  hiss  of  a whip. 
Tien  there  was  some  rumbling  in  the 
ditance;  and  then  a darkness  and  a 
flah ; and  then  a thunder  clap  that 


seemed  Hatui-e’s  death-sentence,  and 
seemed  to  shake  the  foundation  of  the 
hills.  Decidedly  the  gambler  and  de- 
bauchee is  frightened,  and  he  ha» 
reason. 

A figure  passses  in  the  thick  darkness 
— and  he  thinks  he  hearsa  terrible  Irish 
curse  breathed.  He  is  too  frightened 
to  stop  or  stay.  He  rushes  on  and  on, 
hardly  knowing  where;  and,  drenched 
with  rain  and  almost  blinded  with  light- 
ning, he  sinks  under  a shelving  hedge 
and  tries  to  rest. 

Meanwhile  Quirk  is  not  unfaithful  to 
his  bad  resolve.  Crouching  in  a cabin 
halfamil^  off  he  is  waiting  for  some 
pause  in  the  storm.  Even  inside  his 
“ coatha  mor  ” his  rifle  would  become 
useless,  after  a struggle  with  such  a 
down-pour  as  happened  that  evening;, 
and  he  had  time  enough  until  two 
o’clock,  or  even  three,  in  the  morning. 

(To  he  continued.') 

CAHADIAH  ESSAYS. 


EDUCATION.— 


LECTUEES. 


BY  JOSEPH  K.  PORAN. 


“ There  is  a lecture  this  evening  at  the 
hall,”  said  a citizen  to  his  friend  the 
other  evening.  “ Who  is  the  lecturer?’^ 
asked  the  friend.  “ Mr.  So-and-so  and 
he  lectures  upon  such  and  such  a sub- 
ject— you  should  come  1”  He  thinks  for  a 
moment  and  then  replies,  “ I guess  not^ 
I have  heard  him  before  and  once  is 
enough  for  me  to  hear  a man.”  “ But,’^ 
continues  the  other,  “ you  never  heard 
him  lecture  upon  the  subject  he  ha^ 
chosen  for  this  evening.”  “ Ho,  but  I 
have  read  all  about  that  subject,  and  it- 
would  be  tiresome  for  me  to  listen  to 
the  same  thing  over  again.”  “ Well, 
then,”  says  friend  Ho.  1,  “ do  as  you 
please,  but  for  my  part,  I am  off  to  hear 
the  lecture.”  “ And  I,”  says  friend  Ho. 
2, — “ am  off  to  the  opera — they  play 
Era  Diavolo  to-night,  it  will  be  the  fifth 
time  I have  gone  to  hear  this  opera,  and 
I still  find  something  new  and  attractive 
in  it  each  time — a change  of  costume — 
a change  of  a change  of  scenery, 

always  something  new.  Good-night  and 
I wish  you  fun  1” 
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The  above  conversation  has  never 
taken  place  in  these  terms,  but  by  word 
and  by  act  it  is  repeated  to  a certain  ex- 
tent, every  day.  There  are  not  many 
words  in  it,  but  much  is  comprised  in 
the  ideas  and  tastes  and  sentiments  so 
expressed.  We  hope  it  will  not  be  con- 
sidered that  we  are  opposed  to  operas 
and  dramas  because  we  terminate  the 
conversation  with  the  last  remarks  of 
the  fj*iend  No.  2.  Such  is  not  the  object 
we  have  in  view.  The  opera  and  the 
drama  are,  not  only  good,  (when  moral 
and  high)  but  are  even  necessary  to  our 
society  at  large. 

We  merely  desire  to  answer  fwo  great 
objections  ever  made,  by  those  who  are 
not  fond  of  such  entertainments  as  are 
afforded  by  lectures, — two  objections 
expressed  in  the  answers  given  the 
person  above  referred  to.  Firstly  the 
lecturer  is  objected  to,  because  he  has 
.already  been  heard,  and  secondly  the 
subject  is  objected  to,  because  we  are 
.acquainted  with  it. 

Few  men  are  perfect  as  orators.  To 
be  a perfect  orator  it  is  not  only  neces- 
sary to  be  a deep  thinker,  a hard  stu- 
dent, a fluent  speaker  and  a good  com- 
poser. There  is  a something  else  re- 
quired— a something  that  is  easier  un- 
derstood than  described.  It  is  a certain 
power,  which  merely  a gifted  few  pos- 
sess, of  seizing  (as  it  were)  the  listeners 
and  drawing  them  along  with  him  from 
idea  to  idea,  from  sentiment  to  sentiment 
A species  of  mesmerism,  by  which  the  or- 
ator is  enabled  to  awaken  in  the  breasts  of 
others,  feelings  of  joy,  of  sorrow,  of  pleas- 
ure, of  hope,  of  expectation,  of  enthusi- 
asm. When  we  And  a man  possessed  of 
this  great  gift,  this  mighty  power,  we  can 
listen  to  him  not  only  with  satisfaction 
but  with  a kind  of  rassion.  We  regret 
when  he  has  concluded  his  address  or 
lecture, — we  acquire  a thirst  for  that 
undeflnable  feeling  which  his  presence 
and  language  and  action  produce, — we 
seize  on  every  opportunity  afforded  us 
to  return  again  and  spend  with  him  an 
hour  of  delight.  Such  was  the  eloquence 
of  a Bossuet,  of  a Massillon,  of  a La- 
•cordaire,  of  a pere  Felix,  of  a pere  Mon- 
sabre,  of  a Father  Tom  Bui-ke,  such  was 
the  eloquence  of  a Pitt,  an  Edmund 
Burke,  an  O’Connell,  a Whiteside,  a 
Holmes,  a Eichard  Lalor  Shiel. 

Unfortunately  we  have  none — or  at 


least  very  few,  such  true  orators  in  our 
day  and  in  our  country.  But  it  is  not 
necessary  that  a man  be  a perfect  orator, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  an  interesting,  in 
struct!  and  elequent,  lecturer.  If  we 
hear  a man  once  and  on  a particular 
subject,  we  cannot  well  judge  of  his 
powers.  And  a man  may  be  quite  or- 
dinary when  treating  a certain  subject 
and  be  most  powerful  when  touching  on 
another  one.  So  that,  to  say  such  and 
such  a one  is  no  speaker,  is  uninterest- 
ing, or  uninstructive,  because  on  a cer- 
tain occasion  we  heard  him  lecture  or 
speak,  would  be  unfair  and  unjust. 

Lecturers  are  not  sufficiently  encour- 
aged in  Canada.  The  lecture  room  is 
the  rendez-vous  of  the  elite  of  society. 
By  elite  we  do  not  mean  the  most  weal- 
thy or  the  most  powerful  members  of  I 
society,  but  we  mean  the  most  intelli- 
gent, the  most  learned  and  most  useful! 
members.  The  lecture-room  is  a specieg 
of  school  or  college  of  a very  high  order! 
There,  we  have  always  something  tc 
learn.  There  we  may  always  hear  some! 
thing  new  to  us.  No  two  men  caj 
speak  for  an  hour  upon  any  one  subjed 
— and  express  the  same  ideas  through 
out,  give  vent  to  the  self-same  sentt 
ments,  unroll  the  very  same  picture], 
or  clothe  their  thoughts  in  the  self-sam> 
language.  Consequently  on  going  to  i 
lecture,  we  are  sure,  howsoever  inferict 
the  speaker  may  be  when  compared  f) 
others,  that  we  will  hear  someth!^ 
that  we  have  never  before  heard.  Mp 
are  positive  to  glean  ideas  and  senil- 
ments  and  expressions  that  would  othff- 
wise  have  been  forever  foreign  to  13. 
And  we  are,  therefore,  sure  to  lean 
something  useful,  something  nob  3, 
something  good. 

Again  a person  will  object  to  alectue 
on  the  ground  that  he  knows  the  sity 
ject,  has  studied  it,  and,  perhaps  has 
greater  knowledge  of  it  than  the  lectuf 
er  himself.  Even  so,  there  may  be  ^ 
thousand  little  points  in  the  subjec 
which  have  escaped  his  eye  and  whic! 
may  have  fallen  under  the  gaze  of  on 
less  versed  in  the  matter.  And  if  th 
lecturer  says  nothing  new,  he  is  certai 
to  say  it  in  a new  manner.  And,  eve 
though  that  manner,  be  simple  and  infer 
ior  to  others,  yet  thei’e  is  something  in  it 
Besides,  we  may  rest  assui-ed  that  th 
man  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  pre 
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pare  a lecture,  to  study  his  subject  and 
to  present  it,  must,  necessarily,  have  a 
knowledge  of  it  to  a certain  extent. 
Therefore  we  consider  that,  it  is  no  rea- 
son to  shirk  the  lecture  hall,  because 
the  lecturer  is  known  to  us,  or  because 
we  may  happen  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  subject. 

In  a late  essay  we  passed  a few  re- 
marks on  libraries  and  their  utility;  and, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  the  short 
time  alotted  to  man  in  this  life,  is  an 
unsurmountable  obstacle  to  his  being 
able  to  study  every  branch  or  read  every 
volume  in  a library.  Consequently,  a 
man  should  not  only  study  and  read  by 
himselt  and  for  himself,  but  should  also 
strive  to  make  use  of  other  people’s 
labors.  And  it  there  is  a place  where 
one  can,  certainly,  profit  by  the  study, 
the  research,  the  work  and  the  reading 
of  another,  it  is  in  a lecture  hall.  There 
you  get  in  one  short  hour,  the  result  of, 
perhaps,  weeks  and  months  of  applica- 
tion and  study.  There  in  a few  moments 
fou  learn  more  than  you  might  learn 
n a month’s  reading. 

-iNow,  that  we  have  answered  in  a 
iouple  of  words,  these  two  great  and 
ole  objections  to  lectures  and  lecturers 
-we  would,  merely,  say  a few  words 
ibout  the  utility  of  them.  It  is  too  bad, 
hat  in  Canada,  we  have  so  few.  In 
ach  city  there  should  be  a regular  lec- 
ire  hall — a hall  that  would  not  be  leas- 
1 to  play-troops,  to  opera  companies, 
’ to  any  other  persons — save  lecturers, 
nd,  then,  it  should  be  the  duty  of 
\ose  who  have  the  hall  to  chose  fit  and 
joper  persons  to  deliver  lectures.  They 
fcould  be  frequent,  above  all  during  the 
inter  months — and  the  subjects  should 
I instructive,  and  moral  in  the  strictest 
leaning  of  the  words.  And  whenever 
a good  lecturer,  from  foreign  parts, 
wuld  chance  to  come  to  town,  there 


il,  and  Quebec,  would  serve  more  than 
uay  be,  at  first,  imagined  to  raise  up 
he  tone  of  our  Canadian  literature — to 
,dve  an  impulse  to  it  and  to  afford 
mcouragement  to  those  desirous  of  go- 
ng beyond  the  narrow  circle  whereby 
t is  now  circumscribed. 

But,  it  will  be  objected,  (eternal  ob- 
ections  ?)  that  we  have  no  men  to  lec- 
ure.  How  do  you  know  that  ? Have 


you  ever  tried  them  or  attempted  this 
plan  ? Hid  Ireland  know  what  glorious 
minds  she  possessed,  before  circumstan- 
ces called  forth  her  galaxy  of  orators  ? 
Hid  France  know  what  power  was  hid- 
den in  her,  before  her  great  men  were 
pushed  forward  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
times  ? Hid  the  literature  of  England 
kn(^  whnt  lights  were  burning  in  ob- 
scurity, until  a Milton,  a Byron,  a Keats 
or  an  Otway,  shone  out.  Hid  the  world 
know  what  gems  were  hidden  in  the 
earth  before  the  occasion  and  the  Spirit 
of  the  Nation  called  forth  a Huffy,  a 
Mangan,  a Cal  la  nan,  a McCarthy,  or  a 
Havis  ? There  is  a doubt  expressed  in 
that  objection  and  the  cause  and  the  ob 
ject  are  worth  the  trial.  Kothing  can 
be  lost  by  the  attempt,  while  on  the 
other  hand  much  is  to  be  gained. 

Not  to  go  outside  the  four  walls  of  the 
city  of  Quebec,  and  not  to  speak  of  any 
other  than  French  Canadian  writers  and 
lecturers  we  have  some  most  powerful 
minds.  We  have  men  who  want  but 
the  opportunity  and  the  aid  from  their 
fellow-countrymen,  to  blaze  forth  in  a 
new  light.  To  mention  but  one,  we 
have  a judge  of  our  Superior  Court,  who 
comparitively  speaking,  is  a young  man 
and  whose  talents  and  powers  as  a lec- 
turer would  do  honor  to  many  of  those 
who  weekly  hold  forth  to  vast  audiences 
in  the  lecture-halls  of  Paris.  Why  not 
give  such  men  the  chance  to  instruct 
and  to  elevate  the  people  and  to  tinge 
with  a truly  national  color  the  disjointed 
literature  of  this  new  and  glorious  land  ? 

What  vast  fields  are  yet  unexplored 
by  the  most  of  us  ! There  are  millions 
of  grand  subjects  that  would  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  that 
could  be  made  more  familiar,  every  day, 
by  the  means  herein  referred  to.  Every 
one  has  his  hobby,  his  special  study 
with  which  he  is  acquainted.  Had 
we  good  lecture-halls  and  good  lecturers 
many  a pleasant  hour  might  be  whiled 
away  in  passing  from  Plato  to  Napoleon, 
from  the  Argonauts  to  the  Aftghans, 
from  the  woven  mathematics  of  La 
Place  to  the  mythology  of  Egypt  and 
the  lyrics  of  Burns.  Then  we  could 
pause  steadily,  and  look  at  these  facts 
till  they  blaze  before  us  ; “ look  till  the 
imagination  summon  up  even  the  few 
acts  and  thoughts  named  in  the  last 
sentence ; and  when  these  visions — 
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from  the  Grreek  pirate  to  the  fiery-eyed 
Scotchman — would  have  begun  to  dim, 
we  could  solemnly  resolve  to  use  these 
glorious  opportunities,  as  one  whose 
breast  has  been  sobbing  at  the  far  sight 
of  a mountain,  resolves  to  climb  it,  and 
already  strains  and  exults  in  his  pur- 
posed toil.”^ 

. We  would  have  it  understood  that  none 
of  our  remarks  upon  such  subjects,  as 
libraries,  lectures,  &c.,  are  altogether 
original.  They  are  the  feeble  expres- 
sion of  ideas  entertained  by  master 
minds  and  undisputed  authorities.  Not 
only  in  our  day  do  we  find  eminent  per- 
sonages holding  up  the  lecture  or  the 
conference  as  one  of  the  best  and  easiest 
means  of  higher  education.  In  the 
seventeenth  century, — not  to  speak  of 
the  foregoing  ages — we  find  such  men 
as  Fenelon,  himself  an  orator,  as  Bour- 
daloue,  another  great  speaker,  telling 
the  people  to  hear  as  often  as  possible 
good  and  eloquent  men.  Francois  de 
X/aEochefoucauld  in  his  comments  upon 
conversation — and  a lecture  is  nothing 
other  than  a conversation  in  which  only 
one  person  speaks — says,  “ Speak  often, 
but  not  too  long  at  a time,  it  will  serve 
yourself  while  it  will  instruct  and  help 
others.”  The  famous  Madame  de  Sevigne 
in  a letter  dated  from  Paris,  the  4th  of 
May,  16V6,  over  two  hundred  3^ears  ago, 
tells  her  fiiend  that  more  can  be  acquir- 
ed, in  the  way  of  knowledge,  by  listen- 
ing for  a half-hour  to  a good  speaker 
than  b}^  reading  for  two  hours  in  one’s 
room.  In  the  eighteenth  century  we  find 
the  celebrated  Montesquieu  saying,  in 
other  words  almost  the  same  thing. 
And  the  too  famous  Voltaire  in  his 
work  entitled — “ L'homme  aux  quarante 
ecus  ” — says,  “ Only  speak  in  public  to 
tell  truths  and  new  ones,  and  useful 
ones,  do  so  with  eloquence,  with  senti- 
ment and  with  reason.”  And  he  adds, 
that  by  so  doing  you  are  placing  your 
hearers  under  a deep  obligation  to  you. 

In  our  own  age — this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury— we  find  amongst  the  advocates  of 
lecturing  and  speaking  such  names  as 
those  of  DeMaistre,  Thiers,  Villemain, 
Hugo,  Montalembert,  and  others.  Truly 
they  did  not  all  wilte  especially  on  the 

* 111  our  last  essay  011  libraries,  we  made 
use  of  this  same  citation  ; but  it  being  so  ap- 
plicable k)  both  question^,  we  have  taken  ; 
.the  liberty  of  quoting  it  once  more. 


subject.  But  here  and  there  scattered 
through  their  works  we  find  the  expres- 
sion of  their  ideas  upon  this  point.  Even 
that  famous  orator  and  lecturer,  the  Eev. 

I).  W.  Cahill,  B.  D.,  fully  understood 
how  useful  it  w^as  to  thus  collect  toge- 
ther a number  of  people  and  to  convey  to  1 
them  all,  at  the  one  time,  the  results  of  / 
his  studies  and  his  labors  of  years.  / 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  any  ( 
more  upon  this  question.  We  are  certain  | 
that  no  person  will  for  a moment  doubt , | 
the  truth  of  the  fact,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  lecture-halls  in  our  principal  1 
cities  would  be  one  of  the  best  and  sur-  / 
est  and  safest  means  to  diffuse  knowl- 
edge  amongst  all  classes  of  people. 

But  one  thing  should  be  avoided,  and  / 
that  is  to  make  of  a lecture-hall  an  as-  j 
sembly-room  for  any  junto  or  faction,  j 
Party-spirit  should  be  chased  far  away 
from  its  door.  It  is  nearly  time  that 
the  countiy  at  large  should  cease  to  suf- 
fer from  such  causes.  Upon  the  politi-  | 
cal  hustings  such  divisions  are  in  their  ! 
place;  but  when  there  is  question  of  the 
interests  of  every  class  and  every  nation-  j 

ality,  no  such  spirit  should  exist.  It  were  i 
well  for  us,  ifit  could  be  said  of  the  peo-  | 
pie  of  Canada  that  they  were  like  unta  j 
the  ancients,  when — | 

“None  were  for  a party — | 

But  all  were  for  the  State,  | 

And  the  great  man  helped  the  poor  man^ 
And  the  poor  man  loved  the  great.  | 
When  tne  spoils  were  fairly  portioned. 

And  the  soils  were  fairly  sold  : 

The  Romans  were  like  lirothers,  - 

In  the  brave  days  of  old  !” 

O’CONNELL.  I 


To  the  Editor  of  The  ITarp. 

Sir, — Perhaps  the  following  truthful  por 
trait  of  the  Liberator,  may  not,  at  this  dig 
tance  of  tir^e,  prove  unacceptable  to  thi 
readers  of  The  Harp.  At  no  period  has  ii 
been  more  necessary  to  wake  up  recollections 
of  those  who  lived  and  died  for  Ireland,  than 
the  present,  when  a venal  press,  as  in  the 
days  of  O’Connell,  is  endeavoring  by  the 
foulest  vituperation,  to  tarnish  the  fair  fame 
of*  a gentleman  whose  patriotic  efforts,  are 
now  nobly  directed  towards  the  accomplish- 
ment of  Ireland’s  redemption. 

Faithfullv  yours, 

M.  D. 

Montreal,  April,  1880. 

Never  can  we  forget  our  first  hearing 
of  this  mighty  Irish  chief,  the  last  of 
the  Milesian  Monarchs,  not  merely  an 
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orator,  but  a prince,  ruling  over  a chi- 
valrous light-hearted  people — Daniel 
O’Connell. 

It  was  on  a bright  September  morn- 
ing, in  the  year  1835,  that  we,  at  that 
time  a newly-licensed  preacher  of  the 
Word,  left  the  little  red-tiled  village  of 
Pitlessie,  in  Fife,  where  we  had  been 
discharging  the  duties  of  our  calling, 
for  Edinburgh,  to  be  present  at  the 
O’Connell  festival.  Every  incident  and 
step  m that  little  journey  lie  before  us 
still,  as  if  they  were  inscribed  on  canvas, 
or  sculptured  in  marble;  such  as  the 
walk  of  some  miles  to  the  spot  where 
we  were  to  meet  the  stage,  through  the 
rustling  fields  of  ripe  corn  ; the  ride  on 
the  top  of  the  coach  along  the  merry 
lands  of  Fife ; the  queer  teelings  with 
which  we  passed  through  Kirkaldy,  re- 
peating to  ourselves  the  words  “ the 
lang  toun,  the  lang  toun,  the  lang  toun 
o’  Kirkaldy,”  and  wondering  if  it  were 
ever  to  come  to  an  end  ; the  emotion 
with  which  we  saw  again,  after  a long 
absence,  the  glories  of  that  unrivalled 
Frith  of  Forth,  which  we  had  never 
seen  before  from  the  North  side,  with 
all  its  marvellous  promontaries,  hills, 
and  buildings,  bathed  in  the  softest  and 
richest  of  Autumn  sunshine  ; our  pass- 
age amid  tiie  afternoon  hues  of  deepen- 
ing splendor  across  the  waters,  and  our 
entrance  once  more  into  that  Modern 
Athens  which,  though  now  it  seems  to 
us  greatly  changed,  looked  then  like  a 
picture  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  adorned 
as  a bride  prepared  for  her  husband,  and 
covered  in  all  its  streets,  and  squares, 
and  back-grounds,  with 
“The  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore, 

The  consecration  and  the  poet’s  dream.” 

Arrived,  we  lost  no  time  in  securing 
what  was  the  main  desire  of  our  heart 
i at  the  time,  a ticket  for  the  O'Connell 
; dinner.  A day  or  two  had  yet  to  elapse  ere 
I the  period  fixed  for  that  entertainment, 

1 and  this  time  we  spent  in  intercourse 
[With  old  friends,  in  revisiting  all  our 
[favorite  points  of  view  about  the  city 
jand  neighbourhood:  the  Calton  Hill 
where  we  had  read  Johnson’s  “ Easse- 
'las  the  half-moon  batteiy  on  the  cas- 
I tie,  where  we  were  once  deep  in  the 
|“Eevolt  of  Islam,”  when  a great  thun- 
pder  storm  came  up  from  the  west,  and 
ished  some  lurid  drops  on  the  more  lurid 
linao’e  ^ ^ ^ 


We  were  up  early  and  wandering 
with  high  expectations  through  the 
crowded  streets ; for,  although  it  was 
Autumn,  Edinburgh  was  in  flood,  and  the 
centre  of  all  its  multitudes  and  of  all  its 
material  grandeurs  was  for  the  day 
Daniel  O’Connell.  Every  group  was 
talking  of  him,  every  eye  we  saw 
told  that  the  soul  within  was  thinking 
of  him,  either  for  or  against,  and  you 
heard  the  very  poorest,  as  they  passed 
you,  breathing  his  name.  It  was  a sub- 
lime and  affecting  spectacle,  to  see  what 
Carlyle  has  called  the  loyalty  of  men  to 
their  sovereign  man ! For  O’Connell 
was,  for  the  time,  the  real  king,  not  only 
of  Ireland,  but  of  Scotland,  nay,  of  Bri- 
tain. It  was  arranged  that,  ere  the  din- 
ner in  the  evening,  there  should  be  a 
preliminary  meeting  on  the  Calton  Hill, 
where  the  greatest  of  out-of-door  orators 
should  appear  in  his  own  element,  and 
have  the  blue  sky  for  his  canopy.  It 
was  the  most  impressing  spectacle  we 
ever  witnessed.  We  stood  in  common 
with  some  hundreds  more,  on  a platform, 
separated  from  the  general  crowd,  and 
surrounding,  at  no  great  distance,  the 
still  more  elevated  spot  on  which  O’Con- 
nell and  a few  of  his  committee  and 
fidends  were  stationed.  The  day  was 
clear  and  bright  when  he  began 
his  address.  But  a few  among  that 
mighty  multitude  had  an  eye  or  a 
thought  to  spare  for  the  scenery 
around  them,  all  were  too  eagerly  gaz- 
ing on  that  one  point  to  the  eastward, 
where  the  hero  of  the  day  was  expected 
to  appear. 

By  and  by,  first  a hum  among  the  mul- 
titude, then  a sudden  disparting  of  its 
wave,  and  then  a cheer,  loud,  universal, 
and  long-continued,  announced  that  he 
was  thei-e.  And  quietly  and  suddenly 
as  an  apparition  up  stood  the  Czar  of 
Ireland  in  the  presence  of  50,000  Scotch- 
men, and  of  the  grandest  sceneiy  in 
Scotland,  tall,  massive,  clad  in  green; 
his  bonnet  girdled  with  gold — with  those 
eloquent  lips,  and  indiscribable  eye  of 
his — 

“ Will  this  immense  multitude  hear 
him  ?”  was  a question  we  overheard  ask- 
ed by  a gentleman  who  was  standing 
immediately  before  us.  “They’ll  hear 
his  arms,  at  least,”  was  the  reply.  The 
cheers  now  subsided,  and  a death-like 
stillness  obtained.  After  an  address  to 
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him  had  been  hurriedly  read,  he  com- 
menced his  speech  with  a serene  dignity 
and  depth  of  tone  which  no  language  of 
ours  can  represent.  His  first  words 
were,  ‘‘Men  of  Scotland,  I have  news 
for  you,  I have  come  to  tell  you  the 
news.  The  Tories  are  beginning  to  re- 
pent that  they  have  permitted  the  Re- 
form Bill  to  be  passed,  and  I believe 
their  repentance  is  very  sincere.”  What 
struck  us  first  about  the  address,  was 
the  simplicity  of  style.  It  was  just  the 
after-dinner  talk  of  a gifted  man  pro- 
duced to  the  ear  of  thousands,  and 
swelled  by  the  echoes  of  the  hills.  But 
such  talk,  so  easy,  so  rich,  so  starred 
with  imagery,  so  radiant  with  wit,  and 
varying,  so  freely  and  so  quickly,  from 
the  ridiculous  to  the  sublime,  from  the 
stern  to  the  gay,  from  abuse  to  lofty 
poetry,  from  bittei*  sarcasm  to  mild  in- 
sinuating pathos.  What  struck  us  next 
were  the  slowness  and  excessive  rich- 
ness of  his  tones  and  cadences.  Such  a 
voice  was  never  heard  before  or  since. 
It  seemed  to  proceed  from  lips  of  ivory. 
The  tones  were  deep,  lingering,  long- 
drawn  out,  with  sweetness  and  strength 
strangely  wedded  together  in  every  vi- 
bration of  their  sound.  The  words  as 
he  uttered  them  “ Bed  Eathcormac  ” 
still  ring  in  our  ears.  His  arms  as  he 
kindled,  seemed  inspired.  How  he  wav- 
ed them  both  aloft  over  his  head,  now 
he  shook  one  of  them  in  the  air,  now  he 
folded  them,  as  if  they  had  been  eagle’s 
wings,  over  his  breast,  now  he  stretched 
them  out  imploringly  to  his  audience ; 
and  it  was  all  so  thoroughly  natural. 

His  abuse  and  sarcasm  were,  as  usual, 
exceedingly  fierce,  but  accented  by  the 
music  of  his  tones  into  a kind  of  wild 
harmony.  He  called  Peel,  we  remember, 
“ the  greatest  humbugger  of  the  age, 
and  as  full  of  cant  as  any  canter  who 
ever  canted  in  this  canting  world.”  He 
alluded  to  the  glories  of  the  scene  around 
him  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  admiration, 
and  quoted — giving  thereby  a thrill  to 
our  hearts  which  we  feel  at  this  moment 
again  there — the  words  of  Scott  in 
“ Marmion.” 

Where  is  the  Coward  that  would  not  dare 

To  fight  for  such  a land?” 

About  the  middle  of  his  speech  the 
sky  became  overcast ; a black  cloud, 
with  rain,  hailstones,  and  a muttering 
of  thunder,  came  over  the  assembly  and 


the  thought  occurred  to  us  “what  a catas- 
trophe it  were,  and  how  the  Tories 
would  exult,  did  an  arrow  of  lightning 
leap  from  that  darkness  and  slay  O’Con- 
nell, in  this  the  very  culmination  of 
his  triumph  ?”  But  it  passed  away,  and 
the  September  sun  shone  out  again  glo- 
riously on  the  stalwart  form  of  the 
Titan,  who  closed  his  speech  by  depict- 
ing the  coming  of  a day  when  Ireland 
and  Scotland  should  be  reconciled,  and 
when  the  “ Irish  mother  would  soothe 
her  babe  with 

‘‘  Scots  wha  hae  wi’  Wallace  bled.” 

The  effect  of  this  touch  at  the  time 
was  indescribable,  although  on  reflection 
we  thought  a war  song,  tho’  the  finest  in 
the  world  would  be  a strange  lullaby  for 
a child.  The  multitude  as  he  ended, 
seemed  to  heave  out  their  feelings  at 
one  loosened  heart,  and  although  these 
were  tumultous  cheers,  they  seemed  but 
a faint  echo  of  the  deep  emotion. 

The  hour  for  dinner  came.  It  took 
place  in  the  Cannon-mills  Hall.  Good 
speeches  were  delivered  by  Hr.  Bowring, 
James  Aytoun,  Hr.  James  Brown,  and 
others.  But  compared  to  O’Connell 
they  seemed  all  school  boys  learning  to 
speak  in  a juvenile  debating  society. 
His  speech  was  not  of  course,  equal  to 
that  of  the  morning.  It  wanted  the  ac- 
cessories. Instead  of  mountains,  he  was 
surrounded  by  decanters,  and  had  wine- 
glasses before  him,  in  place  of  seas  ? Yet 
it  showed  quite  as  much  mastery.  What 
struck  you  again  about  his  style  and 
manner,  was  its  exquisite  combination 
of  ease  and  energy,  of  passion  and  self- 
command.  Again  the  basis  was  conver-  i 
sation,  and  yet,  on  that  basis,  how  did] 
he  contrive  to  build  energetic,  fierce  in-i 
vective,  sarcasm  which  scorched  like 
grape-shot,  and  touches  of  genuine  im- 
agination. His  questions  seemed  hooksA 
which  seized  and  detained  his  audience | 
whether  they  would  or  no.  Altogether! 
it  was  Titanic  talk.  And  then  his  voice  !| 
Again  that  wondrous  instrument,  whichj 
Hisraeli  admits  to  have  been  the  finest] 
ever  heard  in  parliament,  rolled  its  richi 
thunder,  its  swelling  and  sinking  waves] 
of  sound,  its  quiet  and  soft  cadences  ofl 
beauty  alternated  with  bass  notes  oil 
grandeur,  its  divinely  managed  brogue,! 
over  the  awed  and  thrilled  multitude! 
who  gave  him  their  applause  at  tiraesl 
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but  far  more  frequently  that  si- 
lence which  is  the  best  applause.” 

We  left  with  this  impression — we 
have  often  heard  more  splendid  spouters, 
more  fluent  and  rapid  declaimers,  men 
who  coin  more  cheers,  men  too,  who 
have  thrilled  us  with  deeper  thought 
and  loftier  imagery ; but  here  for  the 
first  time,  is  an  orator  in  the  full  mean- 
ing and  amplest  verge  of  that  term — 
■totus,  teres,  et  rotundus. 

This  indeed  was  the  grand  peculiarity 
of  O’Connell.  As  an  oi’ator,  he  was  ar- 
tistically one.  He  had  all  those  qualities 
which  go  to  form  a great  speaker,  united 
into  harmony,  strengthened  and  softened 
into  an  essence  subdued  into  a whole. 
He  had  a presence  which,  from  its 
breadth,  height,  and  command,  might 
be  called  majestic.  He  had  a head  of 
ample  compass,  and  an  eye  of  subtlest 
meaning,  with  caution,  acuteness,  and 
cajolery  mingling  in  its  raj^  He  had 
the  richest  and  best  managed  of  voices. 
He  had  wit,  humor,  sarcasm,  invective, 
at  will.  He  had  a fine  Irish  fancy, 
flushing  up  at  times  into  imagination. 
He  had  a lawyer-like  acuteness  of  under- 
standing. He  had  a sincere  love  for  his 
country.  He  had  great  readiness,  and 
had  also,  that  quality  which  Demos- 
thenes deemed  so  essential  to  an  orator 
— action  : not  the  leapings,  and  vermi- 
cular twistings,  and  contortions,  and 
ventriloquisms,  and  ape-like  gibberings, 
by  which  some  men  delight  the  ground- 
lings and  grieve  the  judicious,  but 
manly,  natural,  and  powerful  action. 
And  over  all  these  faculties  he  cast  a con- 
' versational  calm;  and  this  rounds  off 
the  unity,  and  made  his  varied  powers 
not  only  complete  in  number,  but  har- 
monious in  play.  Hence  he  moved 
[ altogether  when  he  moved  at  all.  Hence 
while  others  were  running,  or  leaping 
or  dancing,  or  flying  with  broken  wing 
and  convulsive  effort,  O’Connell  was 
content  majestically  to  walk.  Hence 
while  others  were  screaming,  or  shout- 
ing, or  lashing  themselves  into  noisy 
•fury,  O’Connell  was  simply  anxious  to 
speak,  and  to  speak  with  authority. 
Nothing  discovers  to  us  more  the  energy 
of  O’Connell’s  genius  than  his  vitupera- 
tion. Witness  his  onset  on  Disraeli ; 
i unjust  though  that  in  some  points,  yet 
it  was  so  powerful,  so  refreshing,  and 
so  original,  that  you  fancied  the  spirit 


of  the  author  of  the  “ Legion  Club  ” or 
of  him  who  wrote  the  “ Irish  Avator,” 
to  have  entered  O’Connell  for  the  nonce. 
It  was  a touch  of  genius  worthy  of 
Swift  or  of  Byron,  to  call  Disraeli  the 
‘‘  lineal  descendant  of  the  impenitent 
thief.”  All  men  great  and  small  can 
call  names.  But  there  is  the  widest 
difference  between  the  vituperation  of  a 
porter  and  that  of  a poet — between  a 
kick  given  by  an  ass  from  below,  and 
the  stroke  dealt  by  an  angel  from  above. 
The  one  recoils  from  the  object  of  as- 
sault, and  impinges  upon  the  stupid  as- 
sailant ; the  other  rests  on  the  bi*ow,  the 
scar  of  an  irresisiible  and  supernal 
blow.  The  one  strikes,  the  other  strikes 
down.  The  one,  to  use  the  words  of 
Christopher  North  is  “ like  mud  thrown 
by  a brutal  boor  on  the  gateway  of  some 
glorious  edifice;”  the  other  is  a flash  of 
lightning  from  on  high,  which  can 
neither  be  repelled  nor  replied  to,  but 
leaves  a Cain-mark  on  the  devoted  brow, 
which  may  be  its  only  passj)ort  to  fu- 
ture ages. 

But  it  may  be  asked  what  did  this 
man  whose  powers  you  rate  so  highly  ? 

Daniel  O’Connell  has  taught  us  some 
very  important  lessons,  altogether  apart 
from  that  special  line  of  political  con- 
duct to  which  he  latterly  devoted  his 
powers.  First  of  all,  he  was  one  ot  the 
most  determined,  and  disinterested,  and 
unwearied  denouncers  of  slavery  in  all 
its  forms  and  shapes,  in  all  countries 
and  climes,  that  our  land  has  ever  wit- 
nessed. And  thus,  while  his  name  is  at 
present  rather  at  a discount  in  England, 
it  is  beloved  and  revered  in  America, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  “vast  burning 
zones  ” in  Africa  mingle  it  with  those 
of  Wilberforce,  Clarkson,  Garrison  and 
Mrs.  Stowe,  in  the  prayers  they  offer 
and  the  blessings  they  breathe.  What- 
ever errors  of  policy  O’Connell  may 
have  committed,  he  covered  them  with 
a wide  mantle  of  universal  charity,  and 
entitled  himself,  above  all  his  contem- 
poraries, to  the  name,  the  “ Friend  of 
the  Black  Man,”  the  patron  and  de- 
fender of  those  “ images  ot  God  carved 
in  ebony.”  And  not  Brougham  himself 
ever  threw  out  more  blasting  torrents 
of  invective  against  the  cowardly  op- 
pressors of  the  negro,  and  the  still  more 
miserable  sophisters  who  have  attempted 
to  justify,  to  soften,  to  explain  away, 
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and  eternize  the  outrage.  O’CcnnelTs 
invective  excels  Lord  Brougham’s  in 
directness,  in  heartiness,  in  raciness, 
and  in  imagination.  The  attacks  of  the 
noble  lord,  powerful  as  they  were,  re- 
sembled the  abuse  of  Apermantus, 
clever,  caustic,  and  keen ; those  of 
O’Connell,  the  sublime  and  fire-tipped 
utterances  of  Timon : the  one  never 
exceeded  lofty  passion — the  other  rose 
into  absolute  poetry  ; showing  thus  the 
intense  distinction  between  a mind  of 
great  talent,  and  a mind  of  a very  high 
order  of  poetic  genius. 

O’Connell,  secondly,  for  ever  demol- 
ished old  Toryism.  The  energy  of  his 
assaults,  the  pertinacity  with  w^hich  he 
returned  to  the  charge,  the  bitter  sar- 
casms by  which  he  scorched  and  wither- 
ed his  opponents,  and  the  mighty  force 
derived  from  the  “ seven  millions  ” 
whom  fancy  saw  peopling  the  horizon 
behind  him — all  tended  to  abash  the 
front  of  the  then  Tory  idea,  and  to  pre- 
cipitate its  long  projected  transmigra- 
tion into  the  form  of  Conservatism. 
Whatever  else  O’Connell  failed  to  do, 
he  did  this — he  impaled  the  old  shape 
of  political  exclusiveness ; he  opened 
the  doors  of  Parliament  to  the  children 
of  his  people;  he  annihilated  tithes,  in 
their  wmrst  form  ; and  he  showed,  that 
the  Milesian  race,  after  centuries  of  de- 
gradation, could  yet  bear  a Man,  before 
whom  the  proudest  of  their  Saxon  su- 
periors were  fain  to  quail,  and  who 
arrested  the  progress  of  a party  to  iri’e- 
sponsible  and  absolute  power  in  Britain. 

Thirdly,  he  gave  wholesome  pj*oof  of 
the  effect  of  perseverance.  In  1828  the 
name  of  O’Connell  was  a name  of  re- 
proach. His  talents  were  underrated  ; 
he  was  spoken  of  as  a mere  “ mob  ora- 
torhis  own  kind  of  vituperation,  only 
destitute  of  its  vital  force  and  burning 
genius,  was  applied  to  him  without 
mercy;  every  small  prophet  was  pre- 
dicting, that,  as  soon  as  he  entered  Par- 
liament, he  was  sure  to  “ find  his  level.” 
In  1830  he  became  a senator;  in  1831 
he  was  listened  to  as  the  first  orator  in 
the  House  of  Commons ; and  in  1835, 
as  he  stood  on  bis  proud  pinnacle  on 
the  Calton  Hill,  he  had  become  (Wel- 
lington not  even  at  that  time  excepted) 
the  most  noticeable  and  j^owerful  man 
in  the  British  empire — the  most  loved 
by  his  friends,  and  the  most  dreaded  by 


his  foes.  He  has  left  behind  him  a re- 
putation so  wide  and  wondrous,  that  we 
may  truly  call  it  fame.  He  has  proved 
what  a single  man  may,  and  may  not 
do.  He  has  driven  the  notion  of  the 
capacities  of  individual  power  to  its  ex- 
treme point — Never,  since  the  days  of 
Cromwell,  was  there  in  Britain  a man 
who  exerted  more  power,  nor  one  who  on 
the  whole  deserved  more  to  be  a Monarch. 


THE  MONTH  OP  MARY. 


The  following  little  poem  in  praise  of  | 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  is  a complete  answer  | 
to  the  Protestant  objections  made  against  j 
the  Catholic  devotion  to  Mary.  The  [ 
deal’,  bright  reason  of  Longfellow  which 
has  grasped  so  thoroughly  one  Catholic  jt 
ti’uth,  cannot  long  remain  in  exile  from  j 
the  rest.  Ti’ue  poetry  is  always  Catholic,  j! 

The  picture  the  poet  di-aws  of  Mary  | 
is  superb.  One  can  read  and  re-read  I 
those  lines  without  tiring,  and  find  fresh  | 
beauties  with  each  reading.  We  will  j 
take  a liberty,  however;  in  the  heading 
we  will  substitute  May  for  “Italy,”  and 
in  the  first  line  month  for  “ land:” 

MAY.  1 


Longfellow’s  tribute  to  the  blessed  virgin. 


“ This  is  indeed  the  blessed  Mary’s  month. 
Virgin  and  Mother  of  our  dear  Redeemer! 

All  hearts  are  touched  and  softened  at  her 
name ; • | 

Alike  the  bandit  with  the  bloody  liand,  ,i 
The  priest,  tlie  prince,  the  scholar  and  the  j 
peasant,  | 

The  man  of  deeds,  the  visionary  dreamer,  |j 
Pay  liomage  to  her  as  one  ever  present  ! i 
And  even  as  children  who  have  much 
offended  ] 

A too  indulgent  father,  in  great  shame,  j* 

Penitent,  and  yet  not  daring  unattended  | 

To  go  into  his  presence,  at  the  gate  I 

Speak  with  their  sister,  and  confiding  wait  j 
Till  she  goes  in  before  and  intercedes ; |[ 

So  men,  repenting  of  their  evil  deeds,  j) 

And  yet  not  venturing  rashly  to  draw  near  | 
With  their  requests,  an  angry  father’s  ear,  I 
Offer  to  her  their  prayers  and  their  confes-  I 
sions,  I 

And  she  for  them  in  heaven  makes  interces-  J 
sions.  1 

An*d  if  our  Faith  had  given  us  nothing  more 
Than  this  example  of  all  womanhood — 

So  mild,  so  merciful,  so  strong,  so  good. 

So  patient,  peaceful,  loyal,  loving,  pure,  li 

This  were  enough  to  prove  it  higher  and  ||i 
truer,  || 

Than  ail  the  creeds  the  world  had  known  il 
before.”  j! 
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I 

!|  The  highest  type  of  mother  is  a sister 
I to  her  children  ; and  the  idea  of  Mary’s 
: intercession  could  not  have  been  more 
! beautifully  expressed  than  above.  Es- 
i pecially  is  it  applicable  to  the  present 
month  when,  the  world  over,  Catholic 
hearts  are  outpouring  in  devotion  and 
! supplication  to  the  Blessed  Mother.  Wc 
' can  almost  imagine  that  in  this  particu- 
* lar  season  of  grace,  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
accompanied  in  her  constant  visits  to 
the  Throne,  to  seek  favors  for  her  clients, 
by  the  entire  heavenly  cortege  appoint- 
ed to  her  honor  and  her  service — and 
by  myriad  of  volunteers  who  come  to 
add  their  merits  to  their  supjjliant 
I Queen’s. 

j Around  every  altar  where  pure,  lov- 
ing hands  have  placed  fresh  Spring 
flowers,  and  where  the  lights  burn  in 
^ honor  of  our  Lad}^  in  this  her  month, 
there  must  be  a dazzling  array  of  Angels, 
swift  bearing  messengers  to  their  Mis- 
tress of  eveiy  poor  human  hope  and 
pleading  from  her  tried  and  trusting 
children.  Here,  we  should  especial Iv 
IjCome  to  combat  the  particular  tempta- 
tions which  a corrupt  society  produces 
[jin  this  present  time  and  in  our  land — 
'repining  against  our  lot — an  unchristian 
inditference  to  impure  things.  Ho  sor- 
rows can  equal  the  agony  of  the  afflicted 
Mother  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross— she 
will  teach  us  resignation  ; she  can  beau- 
tify the  humblest  home  and  make  it 
happy — she  who  cheerfully  tended  with 
her  own  fair  hands  to  the  household 
duties  ot  Hazareth,  to  the  wmnts  of  the 
Infant  and  Man-God,  and  of  her  spouse 
[the  holy^  St.  Joseph  ; — and  where  can 
we  receive  a safer-  shelter  from  the 
thousand  and  one  lures  of  a sensuous, 
sensual  age,  than  in  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
the  stainless  Virgin  and  Mother,  Mary 
Immaculate  ? 

The  truer  the  woman — though  her 
I creed  may  reject  the  prophecy  of  the 
; Angel  Gabriel  and  may  refuse  the  title 
“ Blessed  ” to  the  Mother  of  God — the 
truer  the  woman,  the  keener  the  per- 
ception she  hasof  the  graces  and  glories 
I of  Mary.  Chaste  maidens  will  turn  to 
iher  as  the  model  and  mirror  of  puritv ; 
and  matrons  will  revere  in  her,  the  loy- 
alty of  the  spouse  and  the  devotion  of 
the  mother.  Great  blessings  flow  from 
these  month  of  May  devotions.  The 
light  of  faith  is  powerful  in  this  bright 


month — and  we  have  been  a thankful, 
happy  wdtness  to  the  same. 

Bring  then  your  non-Catholic^riends 
— matrons  and  maidens,  to  these  sweet 
May  devotions.  Somewdiere,  the  full 
beauty  of  the  Mother  of  God  may  strike 
the  instinctive  womanly  mind — some- 
where, a sisterly  responsive  chord  may 
awaken  in  the  generous  womanlj^-  heart, 
when  contemplating  that 

“ example  of  all  womanhood — 

So  mild,  so  merciful,  so  strong,  so  good, 

So  patient,  peaceful,  loyal,  loving,  pure/* 

Mary  ! — Catholic  Universe. 


“ THE  HANG  OF  GOH  WAS 
THEEE  !” 


A BIOGRAPHY. 


A.  M.  D.  G. 

The  death  of  Miss  Anne  Abigail  Barber, 
in  religion  Rev.MotherSt.FrancisXavier, 
a venei-able  member  of  the  Ursuline 
Monastery  of  Quebec,  which  occurred 
on  the  2nd  March  last,  has  suggested  to 
the  writer  to  lay  before  the  readers  of 
The  Harp  the  following  sketch  of 
three  generations  of  a most  remarkable 
family  who,  in  the  wonderful  ways  of 
God’s  Providence,  wei  e brought  int  o 
the  fold  of  His  Church,  and,  all  of  whom  , 
following  the  Evangelical  counsels,  de- 
voted the  remainder  of  their  lives  to  His 
service.  The  particulars  are  taken  from 
a most  reliable  source. 

The  Eeverend  Virgil  Horace  Barber, 
descendant  of  an  English  family  who 
settled  in  the  Colonies  long  before  their 
struggle  for  independence,  was  a native 
of  the  State  of  Hew  Hampshire,  and  the 
son  of  an  Episcopalian  clergyman  of 
which  church  he  was  himself  also 
a minister.  Being  an  excellent  clas- 
sical scholar,  his  first  care  after  his 
ordination  was  to  make  a careful 
study  of  the  best  authors  who  had 
written  in  the  learned  languages, 
so  as  to  perfect  himself  in  pulpit  elo- 
quence, and  amongst  these  were  the 
early  fathers  of  the  Church,  including 
St.  Augustine,  St.  Ambrose,  and  parti- 
cularly St.  Cyprian.  Having  mai'ried  a 
lady  of  remai'kabie  talents  and  intelli- 
gence— a Miss  Booth — she  became  the 
partner  of  his  studies,  they  spending 
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together  in  those  pursuits  all  their  leis- 
ure time,  and  so  they  were  insensibly, 
as  it  W"ere,  drawn  to  a knowledge  of  the 
Truth  as  it  is  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
Each  returning  day  brought  them  from 
Heaven  some  ray  of  that  immortal  light 
destined  to  shine  forever  upon  them. 
Unknown  to  each  other  they  had  yield- 
ed to  the  action  of  grace ! Mr.  Barber 
who  was  a Professor  in  the  University 
of  ISTew  York,  soon  began  to  feel,  by  an- 
ticipation, the  sacrifice  he  should  be 
forced  to  make  if  he  acted  conformably 
to  these  convictions.  His  faithful  com- 
panion discerned  the  cause  of  his  an- 
guish, however  carefully  concealed,  and 
with  that  courage  so  natural  to  every 
virtuous  woman,  she  resolved  to  brave 
the  trial  so  as  to  afibrd  him  relief.  Hav- 
ing one  day  observed  that  he  sighed 
more  deeply  than  usual,  she  thus  accost- 
ed him  in  one  of  her  most  agreeable 
tones  : “ Yirgil,  it  was  you  who  made  the 
demand  for  our  union,  is  it  not  now  my 
turn  to  beg  of  you  a favor  of  a very  dif- 
ferent natui-e  ?”  Then,  without  a mo- 
ment’s pause,  she  acknowledged  to  him 
her  own  desire  of  becoming  a catholic 
and  of  embracing  the  religious  life,  so 
as  to  follow  with  more  'perfection,  the 
example  of  our  Lord  J esus,  His  Apostles 
and  the  greatest  Saints.  Vanquished 
by  the  courage  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Barber 
owned  to  her  the  secret  causes  of  his 
anguish,  adding  that  their  domestic  feli- 
city and  his  prosperous  position  in  life, 
should  be  sacrificed  without  delajq  as  no 
one  knoweth  how  long  the  Almighty 
may  be  disposed  to  await  their  answer 
to  His  “ call  of  grace.”  This  eventful 
occurrence  took  place  in  1817.  One  son 
and  four  daughters — of  whom  more 
anon — tlien  blessed  their  union  and  no 
trial  had  ever  thrown  the  slightest 
shade  over  their  ha2:»piness.  God  had 
favored  them  with  the  gift  of  mutual 
support,  and  sympathy,  and  these  with 
His  grace  completely  triumphed  over 
the  instincts  of  nature.  Without  further 
resistance  these  virtuous  souls,  yielding 
to  the  inspirations  of  Heaven,  sought 
advice  and  instruction  from  the  pastors 
of  the  Church.  Delighted  to  find  con- 
verts so  faithful  to  grace,  the  catholic 
clergymen  did  not,  however,  at  once 
approve  of  their  ardent  aspirations 
after  religious  perfection  ; the  practice 
<of  the  Evangelical  counsels  being  un- 


congenial to  the  married  state,  and  Holy 
Church  then  as  ever,  most  unwilling  to 
“dissolve  the  bond”  formed  by  God 
Himself.  Meanwhile,  the  illustrious 
Bishop  de  Cheverous  took  their  cause  in 
hand,  received  their  abjuration,  baptised 
them  with  their  children  and  then  in- 
troduced them  to  the  Bishop  and  ( lergy 
of  Baltimore,  where  they  were  received  i 
with  the  greatest  kindness.  Being  fully  | 
determined  to  embrace  the  religious  | 
state,  Mr.  Barber  obtained  his  entrance  | 
among  the  Jesuits  and  his  worthy  part-  j 
ner  was  admitted  into  the  Visitation  | 
Convent  founded  in  Georgetown,  D.  C.  | 
by  Miss  Lawlor,  a short  time  previous,  | 
being  allowed  also  to  take  with  her  her 
three  eldest  daughters  whose  education  I 
she  there  continued.  The  son,  little 
Samuel  was  ]5laced  at  board  with  a ! 
friend,  whilst  Josephine  the  parents’ 
fond  pet  wms  adopted  by  the  mother  of  | 
the  good  Bishop  Fenwick.  i 

Shortly  after  the  completion  of  these  1 
pleasing  arrangements,  the  new  Jesuit  ! 
novice  had  to  prepare  for  a journey  to  ! 
the  Eternal  City,  where,  during  a so-  I 
journ  of  several  years  he  was  ordered  j 
to  “ sound  his  vocation  ” and  dispose  i 
himself  by  hard  study  to  enter  Holy 
Orders,  if  such  should  appear  to  be  the 
will  of  Heaven.  After  his  “ trial  of  I 
three  years,”  Father  Barber  received 
the  unanimous  consent  of  his  superiors 
to  receive  Holy  orders  and  he  soon  joy- 
fully returned  to  Georgetown  where,  j 
Mrs.  Barber  was  also  prepared  to  pro- 1 
nounce  her  vows.  By  a special  privi-  j 
lege,  these  two  favored  souls  were  allow-  j 
ed  to  offer  up  together  their  inestimable 
sacrifice  in  the  chapel  of  the  Visitation,  j 
so  that  Eev.  Father  Barber  was  ordained  j 
a Priest  at  the  same  Mass  during  which  1 
his  former  wife  became  a consecrated  j 
Hun.  ^ i 

Having  received  leave  after  his  ordi- 
nation, to  go  exercise  the  sacred  minis- 
try in  his  native  state,  Eev.  Father  Bar- 
ber immediately  repaired  to  Claremont, 
where  he  had  the  consolation  of  impart- 
ing to  his  own  venerable  father  a knowl-  i 
edge  of  the  truth.  Being  a widower, 
the  latter  also  manifested  the  desire  of 
embracing  Evangelical  perfection,  so  | 
with  the  help  of  his  admirable  son,  he  i 
too  “ sounded  his  vocation”  and  entered  | 
Holy  Orders,  but  did  not  proceed  fur- ; 
ther  than  the  grade  of  deacon  as  he  had  j 
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been  twice  married.  Father  Barber  had 
also  the  consolation  of  bnilding  the  first 
Catholic  Church  in  his  native  place  and 
it  was  during  its  construction  that  he 
came  to  Canada  for  the  first  time ; ar- 
riving at  Quebec  towards  the  end  of 
December,  1824,  the  “ immortal  Plessis  ” 
aud  his  clergy  gave  him  a most  cordial 
reception.  The  annals  of  the  Ursulines 
record  the  fact  that  he  accompanied  the 
Bishop  on  his  visit  through  the  interior 
of  the  Monastery  on  the  2nd  January, 
1825. 

His  daughter,  Anne  Abigail,  whose 
demise  has  been  mentioned  above,  was 
born  at  Claremont  on  the  5th  February, 
1811.  She  took  the  white  veil  of  an 
Ursuline  with  the  name  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  on  the  12th  September,  1868, 
and  pronounced  her  vows  on  the  11th 
September,  1828,  from  which  time  she 
was  constantly  employed  as  a teacher, 
rendering  most  important  services,  a 
fact  which  is  gratefully  remembered  by 
many  still  living.  As  teacher  of  the  fine 
arts,  ornamental  writing  and  fancy 
works  of  all  kinds,  none  could  surpass 
her.  Shortly  after  her  entry  as  a novice 
her  father  paid  a second  visit  to  Quebec, 
and  the  affecting  character  of  the  meet- 
ing of  the  father  and  child  under  such 
very  remarkable  circumstances  is  a tra- 
dition carefully  handed  down  by  the 
religieuses  of  that  time  and  its  remem- 
brance is  piously  treasured  by  their  suc- 
cessors. 

Two  other  daughters  also  became 
Ursulines.  The  eldest,  Mary,  joined  the 
order  in  Boston  as  Mother  Mary  Bene- 
dict and  made  her  profession  there  in 
828.  After  the  destruction  of  their 
beautiful  convent  of  Mount  Benedict  by 
the  infatuated  and  bigoted  “ Native 
American  ” or  “ Know  Nothing  ” party 
of  Charlestown  in  1834,  kind  Providence 
guided  the  much-injured  sisters  to  the 
Quebec  Monastery  where  they  were  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  and  Mndly  en- 
tertained during  four  years.  At  the  end 
of  that  period,  they  were  induced  to  re- 
turn to  Boston  in  the  hope  of  the  resto- 
ration of  their  convent  home,  but  as  no 
indemnity  could  be  obtained,  they  were 
forced  to  separate  and  seek  a more  per- 
manent refuge  among  their  sisters  in 
Canada  and  Louisiana;  Mother  Mary 
Benedict  coming  to  Quebec.  Gifted 
with  talents  of  a superior  order  which 


had  been  improved  by  a highly  finished 
education,  she  not  only  taught  Litera- 
ture to  the  English-speaking  pupils,  but 
also  impaited  her  graceful  accomplish- 
ments to  the  young  sisters  of  that  day. 
She  died  in  1848. 

Another  daughter,  Susan,  entered  the 
Ursuline  noviciate  at  Quebec  in  1828, 
and  shortly  after  received  the  white 
veil,  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Louis 
Gonzaga;  her  health,  however,  requir- 
ing change  of  air,  she  was  sent  to  the 
Ursulines  at  Three  Eivers,  where  she 
made  her  profession  and  died  there  in 
183^. 

The  son,  Samuel,  following  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father,  also  became  a 
Jesuit,  and  died  a member  of  that  dis- 
tinguished Order,whiktyet  ayoung  man. 

The  youngest  daughter  became  a 
member  of  the  sisters  of  the  Yisitation 
and  is  still  living  in  a convent  of  that 
order  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Mrs.  Barber,  who  took  the  name  in 
religion  of  Mother  Mary  Augustine,  was 
long  one  of  the  most  edifying,  devoted 
and  able  teachers  of  her  celebrated  con- 
vent, where  she  sweetly  ended  her 
meritorious  career  in  1860,  at  the  age 
of  tl  years.  Bev.  Father  Barber  did 
not  attain  the  same  length  of  years. 
After  an  admirable  course  of  zealous 
labors  for  the  salvation  of  his  country- 
men, he  returned  to  the  college  of 
Georgetown  where  he  died  the  death  of 
the  just  in  1847.  To  him  may  b©  ap- 
plied the  words  of  the  Psalmist:  In  thy 
strength,  0 Lord,  the  just  shall  rejoice  : 
and  in  thy  salvation  he  shall  rejoice  exceed- 
ingly: thou  hast  given  him  his  heart's 
desire. 


ADYANTAGES  OF  A GOOD 
PEEIODICAL. 


It  is  found  from  experience,  that  new 
and  varied  productions  have  had  a con- 
siderable effect  upon  the  People.  When 
their  object  has  been  the  diffusion  of 
error  or  immorality,  they  have,  as  it 
were,  imperceptibly  produced  the  most 
lamentable  consequences  upon  the  rising 
generation ; and  when  youth  are  cor- 
rupted, vice  obtains  a double  sway ! 
Thus,  the  impious  philosophers  of  France 
and  of  a neighboring  country — Ger- 
many, scattered  the  poison  of  their  in- 
fidelity through  the  medium  of  small 
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flying  pages ; and  what  they  could  not 
do  by  reason  or  argtiment,  they  elfected 
by  ridicule,  or  fanciful  stories,  by  works 
of  laughter  or  of  wit ! The  rigid  mor- 
alist may  say  “ it  is  bad  to  promote  a 
love  of  diversified  publications,  and  it  is 
better  to  form  the  mind  to  solid  and 
serious  works.”  It  is  very  true,  if  we 
could  get  all  men  at  once,  to  think  se- 
riously, and  like  A Kempis,  to  be  satis- 
fied with  a few  books  of  solid  piety,  the 
world  might  dispense  with  the  adventi- 
tious aid  of  light  or  lively  productions. 
But  we  must  take  men  as  they  are,  and 
not  as  they  ought  to  be  ! The  mind  of 
man  is  naturally  fond  of  novelty,  and 
he  generally  considers  “ variety  as 
charming.”  Hence,  a rage  for  Albums, 
Annuals  and  Magazines  under  every 
shape  and  form,  because  they  are  more 
lively  and  entertaining  than  elaborate 
dissertations  or  labored  volumes  1 When 
those  productions  lead  the  fancy,  capti- 
vate the  imagination  and  seduce  the 
heart  to  the  empire  of  vice,  how  dread- 
ful are  the  consequences  ? To  think  that 
at  once,  such  persons  will  be  led  to  the 
path  of  virtue,  by  dry  details,  or  by 
works  of  a very  serious  nature,  is  to 
think  very  erroneously.  Whilst  religion 
despises  all  novelty  in  doctrine  and 
every  species  of  fiction  and  falsehood, 
she  may,  as  St.  Vincent  of  Lerins  said 
fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  and  over, 
vary  her  mode  of  advancing  the  truth. 
“Method,  beauty  and  clearness,  and 
such  kind  of  embellishments  may  be 
added  to  the  Word  of  G-od,  whilst  every 
kind  must  continue  distinct  and  entire 
in  its  own  nature,”  If  then  numerous 
Societies  are  disseminating  works 
against  faith  and  morals;  if  unfortu- 
nate Apostates  who  have  become  “Ship- 
wrecked in  the  Faith,”  are  scattering 
their  impious  sheets  of  slander  “ against 
the  Mother  that  bore  them;”  if  tracts, 
pamphlets  and  journals  in  thousands, 
are  monthly,  weekly  and  daily  issuing 
from  the  press,  to  corrupt  the  faith  of 
the  poor,  the  simple,  and  the  uneduca- 
ted, shall  we  be  told  that  “ it  is  better 
to  let  things  pass ; better  to  let  the 
poison  go  forth  without  antidote;  bet- 
ter to  let  falsehood  flourish  ; better  to 
let  the  sacred  cause  of  truth  be  left 
without  any  means  of  vindicating  it 
against  the  combined  efforts  of  art,  wit 
and  malice.”  Ho,  it  is  the  true  genius 


of  Eeligion,  to  avail  itself  of  all  the 
lights  of  the  Age,  and  all  the  improve- 
ments of  Arts  and  Science.  If  the 
mighty  engine  the  Press  be  used  to 
corrupt  mankind,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
virtuous  and  the  good  to  use  it  to  sus- 
tain the  cause  of  “ the  faith  once  deliv- 
ered to  the  Saints.”  If  “ intellect,” 
disordered  in  its  wondrous  march, 
threaten  to  level  all  morality  and  devo- 
tion, it  is  the  oflSce  of  those  who  love 
both,  to  stop  the  flood  of  its  impiety, 
and  to  point  out  the  road  in  which  true 
intellect,  true  philosophy,  and  true 
genius  can  march  to  the  “ Science  of 
Salvation.”  In  fine,  if  zeal,  persever- 
ance, and  combined  co-operation  be  used 
to  destroy  all  sound  principles  and 
sacred,  practice,  why  should  not  every 
Catholic  use  zeal,  perseverance  and 
combined  co-operation  in  their  support? 

To  the  poor  who  have  neither  means 
to  purchase,  nor  time  to  read  ponderous 
works,  a good  Periodical  is  an  agree- 
able treasure.  It  gives  short,  but  prac- 
tical es*ays  on  morality — it  suits  the 
diversified  tastes  of  the  many,  by  adapt- 
ing its  style  and  language,  to  the  grave 
and  cheerful — to  the  humorous  and 
serious.  The  variety  of  its  subjects  is 
suitable  to  the  manners  and  dispositions 
of  different  classes.  It  brings,  almost 
imperceptibly,  literature,  taste  and  re- 
ligion into  combined  co-operation.  It 
introduces  the  rustic  and  the  scholar — 
the  peasant  and  the  peer  into  the  same 
society.  It  gives  free  and  easy  lessons 
to  the  -people  without  much  labor,  and 
often  makes  impressions  where  labored 
works  produce  no  effect.  To  the  rich  a 
good  Periodical  brings  that  taste,  tact 
and  talent  which  they  desire  to  see 
known  and  respected.  It  shows,  as  it 
were.  Society  in  miniature  before  them, 
whilst  it  takes  every  means  within  its 
reach  to  improve  or  reform  it.  To  the 
high-minded  it  opens  the  magazine  of 
practical  ethics,  and  gives  them  a love 
of  that  kindness  and  humanity  which 
add  so  much  glory  to  their  character. 
Here  it  points  out  the  misery  of  sordid 
seltishness,  of  degrading  avarice,  or  of 
hard-hearted  indifference.  There  it 
shows  “ the  luxury  of  doing  good,”  of 
exploring  the  recesses  of  suffering  hu- 
manity, and  like  the  benevolent  Samar- 
itan, pouring  the  oil  of  comfort  into  the 
bosom  of  distress,  and  speaking  the 
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language  of  compassion  to  the  ear  of 
wretchedness. 

But  there  is  another  reason  why  a 
religious  and  moral  Periodical  should 
command  support.  We  live  in  an  age 
of  boasted  wonders,  when  everything  in 
nature  and  art  is  explored  not  to  make 
men  virtuous,  but  learned  ; not  to  im- 
prove their  morals,  but  to  increase  their 
pride  and  insolence.  Under  the  pretext 
of  “philosophy”  and  “reason;”  both 
are  repudiated,  and  superficial.  Knowl- 
edge is  made  subsidiary  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  falsehoods  and  calumnies  against 
religion.  In  this  case,  the  lovers  of  vir- 
tue and  sound  principles,  should  not 
stand  still  whilst  the  flood  of  impiety, 
like  a mighty  torrent,  destroys  thou- 
sands in  its  desolating  march.  It  is 
their  province,  to  direct  their  course 
accordingly — to  avail  themselves  of  the 
same  activity — earnestness  and  perse- 
verance, which  the  enemies  of  every- 
thing sacred  evince.  Whilst  the  mighty 
engine  of  the  Press  is  worked  in  the 
cause  of  vice  and  falsehood,  they  should 
use  it  for  opposite  purposes — while 
slander  and  misstatements  are  circulated 
with  such  avidity — by  those  who  have 
no  principle  but  dishonor— no  art  but 
deceit — no  interest  but  mammon  or  pas- 
sion— the  children  of  truth  should  com- 
bine^ wvite  and  exert  themselves  in 
circulating  right  and  maintaining  sound 
principles.  If  Catholicity  be  reviled — 
if  its  tenets  be  misrepresented — and  its 
ministers  be  caluminatcd — if  lies  the 
most  gross  and  statements  the  most  un- 
founded, are  sent  forth  to  corrupt  society 
— are  we,  who  glory  in  professing  the 
religion  of^  nearly  1900  years,  to  satisfy 
ourselves  in  the  indulgence  of  a careless 
or  indolent  habit?  Does  not  the  Lord 
denounce,  in  his  severest  vengeance, 
those  watchmen  who  sleep  upon  their 
post,— or  the  shepherd  who  remains 
quiescent  whilst  the  wolf  is  devouring 
the  sheep  ? Does  not  the  Almighty  re- 
probate the  ministers  of  the  Church 
who  sit  quiet  whilst  the  advocates  of 
error  are  spreading  the  poison  of  their 
impiety  on  every  side  ? Does  not  the 
Lord,  in  the  Apocalypse  ii.,  applaud 
the  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  for  his  zeal 
against  those  who  say  (like  our  modern 
uncommissioned  gentlemen)  “they  are 
Apostles,  and  are  not — and  hast  found 
them  liars?”  Does  He  not  rebuke  the 


Bishop  of  Pergamus,  because  he  had 
not  opposed  (or  did  not  sufidcientiy  op- 
pose them  who  held  the  doctrines  of 
Balaam  and  Nicholas  ? Does  He  not 
condemn  the  Bishop  of  Thyatera,  be- 
cause with  all  his  laith — charity — pa- 
tience and  good  works — he  permitted 
the  woman  Jezabel  who  calleth  herself  a 
prophetess,  to  teach  and  to  seduce  his 
servants  ?”  Dees  He  not  reproach  the 
Bishop  of  Laodicia,  (ibid.  iii.  c.)  for  being 
“ neither  hot  nor  cold,”  and  threaten 
him  for  such  inactivity  to  “ vomit  him 
out  of  his  mouth?”  When,  then,  we 
consider  the  combined  machinations  of 
fanatics  and  bigots — who,  under  the 
hypocritical  pretext  of  “ piety  and  re- 
ligion ” — attempt  to  support  monopoly 
and  injustice — are  we,  under  the  mis- 
taken idea  of  “Moderation,”  to  allow 
truth  to  be  outraged  and  falsehood  to 
triumph?  When  thousands  of  dollars 
are  expended  (in  the  fair  City  of  Mon- 
treal alone,)  to  blacken  the  religion  of 
nearly  1900  years,  is  it  not  our  duty,  to 
dispel  unfounded  prejudices  in  the 
language  of  dignity  and  truth  ? Whilst 
clubs  and  societies  are  circulating  the 
reports  of  packed  meetings — of  slan- 
derous speeches — and  letters  from  self- 
condemned  Apostates, — are  no  efforts 
to  be  made  by  Catholics  in  circulating 
authentic  documents  and  authorised 
statements  in  vindication  of  our  creed 
and  character. 

Let  us  not  be  told  “ such  efforts  are 
unworthy  of  notice — such  men  are  be- 
low contempt.”  Even  the  meanest  and 
worst  lies  left  unrefuted,  are  believed 
by  thousands  of  thoughtless  individuals 
— and  no  falsehood  is  too  gross  to  be  re- 
ceived by  some  deluded  men  against 
“ Popery  !” 

The  fact  that  the  answers  given  in 
The  Harp,  have  already  produced  a 
powerful  effect — affords  the  best  reason 
why  the  bane  should  at  least  be  followed 
by  the  antidote. 

If  the  traducers  have  commenced  the 
attack— is  not  self-defence  justifiable? 
If  lies  are  everywhere  circulated — is  it 
unfair  to  let  Truth  show  herself  in  “ her 
own  native  costume?” 

But  we  must  resume,  in  another  num- 
ber, our  arguments  for  combined  gewQvsit 
co-operation  among  the  Catholic  Laity 
of  Canada,  in  defence  of  their  faith — in 
supporting  good  Periodicals — and  bw 
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becoming  subscribers  to  The  Harp,  es- 
tablished for  the  purpose  of  promotiug 
religion  at  home  and  abroad,  and  ex- 
tending the  blessings  of  a Christian  and 
secular  education  amongst  its  readers 
and  patrons  throughout  the  land. 


HOW  LONG? 


BY  T.  o’hAGAN. 


O Lord  ! it  is  hard  to  have  Ireland  so  long 
Begging  bread  from  both  strangers  and  foes, 
O Lord  1 it  is  hard  to  have  Ireland  so  long 
Toss’d  about  by  a tempest  of  woes  ; 

When,  when,  shall  the  sceptre  of  justice  and 
right 

Wave  in  peace  o’er  her  long  widow’d  throne  ; 
When,  when,  shall  the  sun  of  her  happiness 
dawn 

To  roll  back  each  century-clad  moan. 

Out,  out  of  the  darkness  of  sorrow  1 look. 

As  the  plumes  of  bright  hope  wave  me  on. 
And  I scarcely  have  gazed  in  the  sky  of  my 
thoughts 

When  the  rays  that  were  bright’ ning  are 
gone  ; 

And  hope  and  despair  breathe  a song  in  my 
soul — 

A song,  oh  1 how  strange  its  weird  tune — 

’Tis  an  anthem  of  hope  for  a much  brighter 
day, 

’Tis  a psalm  over  pitiless  ruin. 

And  ah  ! my  sad  heart  weeping  tears—  bitter 
tears 

O’er  the  cypress-crown’d  years  of  the  past. 
In  sorrow  and  gloom  I kneel  at  their  tomb. 
And  pray  God  for  faith  till  the  last; 

And  pray  that  each  grave  on  that  sea-girdled 
isle 

Be  an  altar  for  liberty’s  throne. 

And  the  dove  of  true  peace,  from  the  ark  of 
God’s  love. 

Bring  a balm  for  each  tear  laden  moan. 

O Great  God  of  Might!  rend  the  shades  of 
cold  Night, 

Dispel  the  dark  mantle  of  gloom, 

That  hangs  o’er  that  land,  o’er  each  threshold 
once  bright. 

Life  a grief  laden  cloud  from  the  tomb. 
Through  a red  sea  of  woe  lashed  wild  by  each 
foe, 

Has  thy  pillar  of  faith  guided  on. 

In  this  cold  night  of  care  may  it  beam  in 
bright  prayer 

Till  the  hosts  of  dread  famine  is  gone  ! 

By  the  waters  of  Salamis  crimson’d  with 
blood. 

By  the  sword  of  the  patriot  Tell, 

By  the  soul  of  each  hero  that  quickens  in 
dust. 

By  the  sword  of  each  hero  that  fell. 


I pledge  thee  dear  land,  with  a heart  and  a 
hand. 

At  the  throne  of  thy  altar  to  serve  ; 

And  wedded  to  thee  dear  isle  o’er  the  sea. 

From  my  duty  how  can  I e’er  swerve. 

Then  up  with  thy  flag  ! fling  it  wide  to  the 
breeze, 

Let  it  stream  in  its  folds  o’er  the  sea. 

With  Resurgam ! Resurgam!  emblazon’d  in 
gold 

Bright  emblem  of  true  liberty  ; 

Lift  it  up  1 lift  it  up  1 the  old  Banner  so  bright, 

In  the  breath  of  our  faith  lift  it  high  ; 

Lift  it  up  1 lift  it  up  ! let  it  flash  in  the  sun 

Till  it  kiss  the  blue  dome  of  the  sky  1 


ENGLAND  AEEAIGNED  BEFOEE 
THE  NATIONS. 


“ There  is  no  cruelty  in  the  history 
OF  the  world  like  the  cruelty 

OF  ENGLISH  GOVERNMENTS  TO  IRISH 
CATHOLICS.” 


Ar  a recent  meeting  of  the  Nottingham 
(Eng.)  Catholic  Union,  the  following 
telling  speech,  on  the  gross  outrages  per- 
petrated for  centuries  by  the  English 
Governments — Whig  and  Tory — on  the 
people  of  Ireland,  was  delivered  by  the 
Eight  Eev.  Dr.  Bagshawe,  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Nottingham,  to  an  audience 
of  over  1,000  persons  : — 

The  Nottingham  Catholic  Union  is 
for  the  defense  of  Catholic  interests  and 
the  redress  of  Catholic  grievances.  The 
Catholics  of  Ireland  have  for  centuries 
suffered,  under  terrible  oppression,  and 
may  fairly  look  to  English  Catholic 
unions  and  associations  to  help  make 
known  and  redress  their  sufferings  and 
grievances.  The  Catholics  of  Ireland 
cannot  get  the  English  public  to  listen 
to  their  complaints.  When  they  bring 
them  forward  in  parliament  the  mem- 
bers troop  out,  and  leave  them  to  speak 
to  empty  benches.  The  reporters  leave 
their  speeches  for  the  most  part  un re- 
ported. The  newspapers  leave  the  na- 
tion in  total  ignorance  of  the  cruel  and 
unjust  usage  which  it  has  inflicted,  and 
is  still  inflicting,  on  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  They  even  add  calumny  and 
insult  to  their  conspiracy  of  silence,  for 
they  charge  the  misery  of  the  Irish  poor 
on  their  own  idleness  and  ignorance, 
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^and  on  their  supposed  preference  for 
^potatoes  and  water  over  beef  and  bread  ; 
and  comic  papers  add  to  the  bitterness 
" of  oppression  by  their  calumnious  and 
mocking  pictures.  We  desire  to  expose 
^the  grievances  of  our  Irish  brethren, 
!aud  to  demand  from  the  English  govern- 
ment and  the  English  parliament  that 
they  be  redressed.  Many  people  think 
that  there  is  no  hope  of  redress  in  that 
' quarter,  and  that  the  only  remedy  is  to 
' be  found  in  home  rule.  But  on  that 
‘ question  no  one  will  speak  to-night.  The 
i meeting  is  not  called  to  discuss  it,  but, 
j as  has  been  said,  to  claim  from  the  Eng- 
lish government  the  removal  of  unjust 
and  oppressive  laws.  Nor  is  the  meet- 
ing called  in  the  interest  of  any  political 
party.  Whigs  and  iories^  conservatives 
and  liberals,  have  rivaled  one  another,  and 
..^vied  with  each  other,  in  oppressing  and 
'^'ruining  the  Irish  Catholics.  The  resolu- 
I tions  will  first  deal  with  the  famine 
which  is  impending,  or  rather  which 
has  begun,  in  Ireland.  Many  have  al- 
j ready  died  of  starvation,  thousands  are 
slowly  perishing  from  insulficient  nour- 
i ishment,  and  thousands  would  have  died 
of  want  before  this,  but  for  private  cha- 
rity. The  destitution  is  far  more  wide- 
I spread,  far  more  complete  and  hopeless, 

^ than  the  English  government  and  the 
English  people  choose  to  believe.  All 
those  who  know  the  country,  and  espe- 
cially the  Catholic  bishops  and  clergy 
of  Ireland,  are  unanimous  in  their  testi- 
mony on  this  point.  It  will  belong  to 
the  first  resolution  to  enforce  and  illus- 
■ trate  this  statement,  and  also  to  protest 
against  the  government  contenting  it- 
self with  a measure  of  relief  which  is 
not  only  pitifully  inadequate  and  tardy, 
but  also  in  many  respects  cruelly  unjust. 
The  relief  by  loans  has  scarcely  come 
into  operation  at  all,  and  it  must  be 
many  weeks  before  it  does  so  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  And  the  power  of  relief 
through  boards  of  guardians  has  been 
left  almost  wholly  unused,  either  through 
their  own  fault  or  that  of  the  Irish  local 
government  board,  or  both.  Yet  for 
months  past  thousands  on  thousands 
have  only  been  kept  alive  on  private 
charity,  and  the  government  has  had 
ample  warning.  The  Belief  bill  appears 
to  be  unjust  in  several  ways.  First,  it 
relieves  a people  who  are  always  kept 
at  starvation  point  by  the  operation  of 


the  law,  not  by  a gift,  but  by  a loan, 
which  they  will  shortly  have  to  pay 
with  crushing  interest.  Secondly,  the 
benefit  of  the  loan  comes  to  the  land- 
lords, who,  having  used  it  to  improve 
their  estates  at  the  public  cost,  will  pro- 
bably proceed  to  grind  down  their  ten- 
ants, as  usual,  by  a proportionate  in- 
crease of  rent.  Thirdly,  it  takes  the 
money  from  an  Irish  instead  of  an  im- 
perial fund.  Ireland  is  reckoned  a part 
of  the  empire  when  there  is  a question 
of  taxing  it  to  pay  English  debts  as 
though  they  were  its  own,  but  it  is  not 
any  longer  a part  of  the  empb^e,  as  Lan- 
cashire was,  when  there  is  a question  of 
relieving  it  at  the  cost  of  the  nation. 
The  second  resolution  deals  in  the  first 
place  with  the  laws  b^^  which  the  famine 
is  brought  about.  The  famine  in  Ireland 
is  not  from  the  visitation  of  God,  hut 
through  the  cruelty  of  man.  It  is  an  arti- 
ficial famine,  not  a natural  one.  In  the 
year  1836  a select  parliamentary  com- 
mittee reported  that  Ireland  could  easily 
sustain  much  more  than  its  actual  popu- 
lation, and  export  immensely  besides; 
nevertheless  that  any  failure  of  a potato 
crop  would  bring  a famine.  It  has  al- 
ways been  so  in  Ireland  under  English 
rule.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
the  Protestant  Bishop  Berkeley,  in  the 
Querist,  put  the  following  questions  : 1. 
Whether  there  be  on  earth  any  Chris- 
tian or  civilised  people  so  beggarly^ 
wretched  and  destitute  as  the  common 
Irish  ? 2.  Whether,  nevertheless,  there 

be  any  other  people  whose  wants  may 
be  more  easily  supplied  from  home  ? 3. 
Whether  a foreigner  could  imagine  that 
one-half  of  the  people  were  starving  in 
a country  which  sent  out  such  plenty  of 
provisions  ? 4.  Whether  it  is  possible . 

that  the  country  should  be  well  improv- 
ed while  our  beef  is  exported  and  our 
laborers  live  on  potatoes  ? 5.  Whether 

the  quantities  of  beef  butter,  wool  and, 
leather  exported  from  this  island  can  be 
reckoned  the  superfluities  of  a country 
where  there  are  so  many  natives  naked 
and  famished  ? As  we  have  seen  that 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century  half 
the  Irish  people  were  starving  in  the 
midst  of  plenty,  so  has  it  been  in  the 
present  century.  Mr.  O’Gorman’s  reso- 
lution was  passed  in  1847  by  acclama- 
tion, by  an  assembly  of  the  citizens  of 
Lublin,  when  it  was  publicly  declared  1 
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“ The  truth  is  that  Ireland  starves  and 
perishes  simply  because  the  English 
have  eaten  us  out  of  house  and  home. 
Moreover,  that  all  the  legislation  of  this 
parliament  is,  and  will  be,  directed  to 
this  one  end — to  enable  them  to  eat  us 
out  of  house  and  home  as  heretofore.” 
Let  us  see  if  it  was  so.  In  1817  there 
was  a famine.  There  wtis  another  in 
1822,  though  in  that  and  the  previous 
year  three  million  quarters  of  wheat 
were  carried  otf  to  England.  In  1836 
we  have  seen  how  parliament  was  warn- 
ed by  its  own  committee  that  the  Irish 
were  at  all  times  in  danger  of  starvation 
while  they  were  producing  enough  to 
maintain  twice  their  number.  But  in 
1845  they  were  no  longer  on  the  brink 
of  starvation.  The  went  over  the  brink 
and  perished  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
in  the  famine  which  ensued.  That  hor- 
rible famine  lasted  from  the  winter  of 
1845  to  the  spring  of  1851,  five  terrible 
years.  In  those  years  Ireland  lost  at 
least  2,000,000 — that  is,  one-fourth  of 
her  people — between  those  who  were 
starved  and  those  who  fled  from  starva- 
tion. She  lost  also  300,000  of  her  in- 
habited houses.  Surely  here  was  a visi- 
tation of  God — surely  this  awful  massa- 
cre could  not  be  due  to  man’s  cruelty 
and  injustice.  It  is  incredible,  but  it  is 
true,  that  those  five  famine  years  were 
years  of  splendid  harvests  and  excep- 
tional prosperity.  In  the  year  1843 
three  million  quarters  of  grain  and  one 
million  head  of  live  stock  had  been  ex- 
ported to  England.  In  1844  fifteen 
million  pounds’  worth  of  produce  went 
there.  In  1845  the  harvest  was  specially 
good,  and  seventeen  million  pounds’ 
worth  of  wheat  alone  was  exported  fl:r 
English  consumption.  So  it  was  in  1846. 
In  1847  the  abundance  was  so  great 
that  the  government  commissioners 
reckoned  the  total  value  of  Irish  produce 
at  forty-five  million  pounds.  A special 
thanksgiving  was  held  in  England  for 
the  “ abundant  harvest.”  It  must  have 
been  very  acceptable  to  God,  that  thanks- 
giving, seeing  that  daily  in  that  year 
twenty  large  steamships,  besides  sailing 
vessels,  carried  Irish  wheat  and  cattle 
to  England,  while  some  500,000  Irish, 
for  it  was  the  height  of  the  tamine, 
were  starved  to  death  ! It  a'ppears,  then, 
that  Irish  famines  are  made  hy  English 
laws  and  Irish  landlords.  The  union  of 


England  with  Ireland  so  far  has  been  too 
much  like  the  union  of  the  spider  with  the 
fly.  The  poor  fly  struggles,  hut  its  vitals 
are  sucked  dry  in  spite  of  all  that  it  can 
do.  In  1844  the  great  Devon  commis- 
sion recommended  as  a remedy  against 
the  fixmine  the  consolidation  of  farms, 
and  the  expatriation  of  about  one  million 
of  the  inhabitants.  Cruel  and  hypocrit- 
ical rubbish  ! The  land  has  always  pro- 
vided enough  for  twice  its  people,  but, 
many  or  few,  the  tenantry  will  never 
be  let  to  get  any  of  the  produce  but  po- 
tatoes. A French  writer,  Monsieur 
Beaumont,  puts  it  clearly  when  he  says; 

If  it  be  one  of  the  settled  principles  of 
landed  proprietors  that  the  farmer 
should  have  no  other  profit  out  of  his 
cultivation  but  just  what  is  barely  neces- 
sary for  his  subsistence;  and  if  it  be  the 
general  custom  to  apply  this  system 
vigorously,  so  that  every  improvement 
in  the  farmer’s  way  of  living  brings 
with  it  of  necessity  a rise  in  his  rent; 
on  this  hypothesis,  which  for  those  who 
know  Ireland  is  a sad  reality,  what 
would  be  the  use  of  a diminution  of  the 
population?”  England  has  had  many 
ways  of  sucking  Ireland  dry.  For  near- 
ly a century  she  destroyed  her  wollen 
and  other  manufactures  by  prohibiting 
exportation,  so  that  she  might  get  them 
for  herself,  and  she  forbade  all  kinds  of 
direct  traflic  betweenireland  and  Ameri- 
ca and  other  English  settlements,  so 
that  Grattan  cried  out : “ The  constant 
drain  of  Irish  cash  to  supply  absentees, 
and  the  fetters  on  its  commerce  have 
always  been  sufficient  to  prevent  this 
country  from  being  opulent  in  its  cir- 
cumstances ; and  the  only  effectual  reme- 
d}^  that  can  be  applied  to  the  sufferings 
of  this  kingdom  is  to  open  its  ports  for 
the  exportation  of  all  its  manufactures.” 
Another  mode  of  depletion  is  by  taxing 
Ireland  to  pay  the  English  debt.  In 
1798  Ireland  owed  four  millions  : in  1801 
three  years  after,  she  owed  twenty-eight 
millions — having  been  made  to  pay  the 
bill  for  crushing  her  people  and  bribing 
her  parliament.  But  in  1817  she  owed 
no  less  than  one  hundred  rnd  thirteen 
millions,  the  English  having  cleverly 
quadrupled  her  debt  after  the  union, 
while  they  did  not  double  their  own. 
But  it  is  for  Irish  Catholics,  at  one  time 
nine-tenths  of  the  people,  and  never  less 
than  five-sixths,  that  the  English  laws 
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have  reserved  their  tenderest  mercies. 
In  the  last  century  Irish  Catholics  could 
not  be  members  of  parliament,  nor  mem- 
bers of  corporation  or  of  trade  guilds, 
nor  barristers,  nor  doctors,  nor  teachers, 
nor  could  they  serve  on  juries,  nor  vote 
for  parliament.  They  could  not  pur- 
chase estates,  nor  hold  a lease  for  more 
than  thirty-one  years.  They  were 
obliged  to  divide  their  estates  among 
their  children  unless  the  heir  were  an 
apostate.  The  apostate  son  could  make 
his  father  only  a life-tenant  of  his  own 
estate.  They  could  not  keep  a horse  worth 
more  than  £5, nor  make  more  than  a very 
little  profit  from  their  business.  And 
how  have  the  English  dealt  with  the 
struggles  of  their  victims  ? We  will  not 
speak  of  the  horrors  of  the  suppression 
of  the  great  rebellion,  into  which  they 
goaded  the  unhappy  Irish  peasantry. 
Since  the  union  they  have  given  them  a 
surfeit  of  coercion  acts  under  different 
names— in  1800,  T,  ’4,  7,  ’8,  ’9,  10,  15, 
16, 17,  ’22,  ’23,  ’24,  ’25,  ’33,  ’4,  ’5,  ’6  ’7,  ’8, 
’9,  ’40,  ’41,  ’46,  ’47,  and  many  years 
since,  they  have,  by  those  coercion  acts, 
taken  away  the  liberties  of  Irishmen, 
transporting  people  wmo  did  not  stay  at 
home  at  night,  or  who  could  not  prove 
they  knew  of  no  arms  in  their  houses; 
quartering  armies  of  police  on  the  poor 
tenantry,  and  making  them  pay  them 
their  wages  for  helping  their  landlords 
to  pull  down  their  houses,  eject  them 
from  their  homes,  carrying  off  their 
produce,  and  collect  the  rents  and  taxes 
poor  rates  and  country  assessments,  and 
tithe-rent  charges,  which  robbed  them 
of  their  last  penny.  The  English  mul- 
tiplied cheap  ejectment  acts,  and,  not 
content  with  this,  they  turned  the 
poor  people  out  in  the  height  of  the 
famine  by  the  cruel  “quarter  acre” 
clause,  which  obliged  eveiyman  to  give 
up  his  farm  before  he  could  get  a mouth- 
ful of  relief.  When  they  had  turned 
them  out  they  duly  punished  them  by 
vagrancy  acts  if  thej^  did  not  die,  or  go 
into  the  union,  or  quit  the  country, 
quick  enough.  The  very  money  they 
lent  they  obliged  them  to  spend  on 
strictly  useless  work,  such  as  destroy- 
ing good  roads,  cutting  down  hills  and 
piling  them  up  again,  and  the  like,  and 
then  made  them  pay  this  money  back 
in  rates  and  taxes.  Since  the  Emanci- 
pation they  had  conceded  to  the  Catholic 


peasantry  some  political  and  social 
rights  ; but  these  rights  are  more  nom- 
inal than  real,  as  the  ingenious  system 
of  exclusion  which  the  second  resolution 
explains,  makes  them  almost  nugatory. 
There  is  no  cruelty  in  the  world  like  the 
cruelty  of  English  governments  to  Irish 
Catholics.  I was  going  to  say  that  that 
cruelty  exists  still  in  a mitigated  form, 
but  I doubt  if  it  be  much  mitigated. 
The  land  laws — the  root  of  the  evil — are 
in  full  operation,  and  reduce  some  3,000,- 
000  Irish  Catholics  to  absolute  and  ser- 
vile dej)endence  for  their  lives  and 
homes  on  the  caprice  of  10,000,  who 
seldom  allow  them  to  rise  above  the 
brink  of  starvation.  By  these  cruel  laws 
the  landlords  are  able  to  extort  unjust 
rents,  and  increase  them  to  any  amount 
at  pleasure,  so  as  to  rob  their  tenants  of 
all  the  fruits  of  their  industry ; and  the 
tenants,  being  at  any  time  liable  to  evic- 
tion, as  they  only  hold  as  tenants-at-will 
or  on  yearly  tenancies,  have  no  security 
for  their  homes,  their  property,  or  even 
their  lives.  The  landlords  are  masters 
of  the  homes  and  liberties  of  their  ten- 
ants. It  often  happens,  that  if  a tenant 
dare  to  receive  a guest,  even  his  own 
parent,  into  his  house,  to  get  married 
himself,  or  to  give  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage, without  the  agent’s  leave,  or  dare 
to  depart  in  the  least  from  the  attitude 
of  a down-trodden,  crouching  slave,  he 
is  at  once  ejected  and  sentenced  to  ruin. 
It  is  time  indeed  that  this  horrible 
slavery  should  cease.  It  is  time  that 
all  should  unite  to  oblige  the  English 
people  to  attend  to  this  hideous  system, 
perpetuated  by  their  laws  and  enforced 
by  their  armies.  If  they  knew  it  as  it 
is,  there  might  be  some  reason  to  hope 
that  there  is  enough  sense  of  justice  and 
humanity  in  our  country  to  destroy  it 
at  once  and  forever. 


CHIT-CHAT. 


— The  Phases  of  “ emotional  religion  ” 
are  many  and  curious.  A stalwart 
backwoodsman  at  Protracted  Meeting, 
crying  out  in  his  most  lusty  tones, 
“ Come  down.  Lord  ! come  down  ! right 
away!  right  through  the  shingles,  and 
I’ll  pay  the  damage  !”  is  not  an  edifying 
sight.  As  an  act  of  religion  it  shocks 
all  preconceived  ideas  of  religious  pro- 
priety, and  runs  counter  to  those  high 
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feelings  of  reverence  for  the  Great 
Creator,  which  are  at  the  bottom  of  all 
true  religion.  “ The  atonement  of 
Christ  ” may  teach  us  to  look  upon 
Christ  as  everything  that  is  merciful 
and  kind,  but  has  hardly  been  read 
aright,  if  it  makes  him  who  is  “ atoned 
for”  Master,  and  Him  who  atones,” 
Slave.  When  familiarity  begets  want  of 
respect,  it  ceases  to  be  a virtue.  Thirty 
years  ago  a Boston  friend  assured  SirO. 
Lyell,  the  great  geologist,  that  once 
when  he  attended  a revival  sermon  “ he 
heard  a preacher  describe  the  symptoms 
which  they  might  expect  to  experience 
on  the  first,  second  and  third  day  pre- 
vious to  their  conversion,  just  as  a me- 
dical lecturer  might  expatiate  to  his 
pupils  on  the  progress  of  any  well 
known  disease;  and  the  complaint,”  he 
added,  “ is  indeed  a serious  one  and 
very  contagious,  when  the  feelings  have 
obtained  an  entire  control  over  the  judg- 
ment, and  the  new  convert  is  in  the 
power  of  the  preacher ; he  himself  is 
often  worked  up  to  such  a pitch  of  en- 
thusiasm as  to  have  lost  all  command 
over  his  own  heated  imagination.” 
Beligious  madness  is  a form  of  mania 
well  known  in  our  lunatic  asylums  as 
well  as  out  of  them  ; and  this  is  religious 
madness  of  the  worst  kind.  It  may,  it 
is  true,  retain  its  possession  only  a short 
time  ; in  most  cases  a few  hours,  at  most 
a day,  then  comes  the  reaction ; but  in 
some  cases,  and  those  not  a few,  the  ex- 
citement is  permanent,  and  reason  never 
again  (in  this  world  at  least)  ascends 
her  throne.  How  common  these  cases 
of  religious  insanity  are,  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  of  which  we  have  some 
personal  knowledge,  that  during  the 
Moody  and  Sankey  revivals  in  England, 
it  was  usual  for  the  nurses  at  the 
asylums  on  the  arrival  of  a patient  to 
ask : What,  another  ^ Moody  and 

Sankey  ?’  ” The  number  of  cases  of  re- 
ligious mania  daily  arriving  led  these 
officials  to  suspect  each  case  to  be  one 
of  them. 


— How  thoroughly  emotional  this  re- 
vival religion  is,  may  be  understood 
from  the  fact,  admitted  on  all  sides,  of 
the  violent  reaction,  which  sets  in  after 
the  causes  are  removed,  Sir  0.  Lyell, 
who  writes  in  an  apologetic  spirit,  says : 
“ It  is  admitted,  however,  and  deplored 


by  the  advocates  of  revivals,  that  after 
the  application  of  these  violent  stimu- 
lants there  is  invariably  a reaction,  and 
what  they  call  a flat  or  dead  searson 
and  it  is  creditable  to  the  New  England 
clergy  of  all  sects  that  they  have  in 
general  of  late  years,  almost  discon- 
tinued such  meetings.”  How  far  the 
“ discontinuance  of  such  meetings  ” has 
been  carried  out  of  late  years,  (that  is  to 
say  in  our  time,  writing  30  years  later) 
may  be  seen  from  the  Moody  and 
Sankey  movement ; but  we  wonder 
whether  it  has  ever  struck  Sir  Charles- 
as  remarkable  that  the  very  sects  most 
favorable  to  the  violent  stimulants  of 
emotional  religion  are  exactly  those 
which  are  most  violently  opposed  to 
alcoholic  stimulants.  It  is  perhaps  well 
that  it  is  so.  Both  drunkennesses  would, 
be  too  much  for  them. 

— And  here  another  question  arises.- 
Why  have  the  Methodist  (i.  e.  the  Emo- 
tional) Churches  fought  so  determined 
and  so  persistently  against  drunkenness, 
as  to  make  it  the  only  sin  fought  against 
by  them  in  the  concrete  ? It  is,  we 
think,  a fact,  which  will  be  readily  ad- 
mitted by  those  best  able  to  judge,  that 
the  Methodist  never  hears  from  his 
preacher  any  whole  souled  denunciation> 
of  smj  particular  vice  with  this  sole  ex- 
ception of  drunkenness.  When  a Me- 
thodist preacher  exhorts  to  a “ change 
of  life,”  it  is  a change  of  life  in  the  ab- 
stract not  a change  of  life  from  any 
particular  sin.  It  may  be  answered  in 
defence  of  this  line  of  conduct,  that  he 
does  not  believe  in  breaking  the  bundle 
of  faggots  stick  by  stick,  that  in  his 
zeal,  he  looks  for  a total  change,  a change 
of  life  from  all  sin.  Without  staying  to 
discuss  the  practicability  of  such  a 
course,  we  should  be  tempted  to  leave 
him  to  his  own  devices,  if  he  did  not  in- 
variably break  through  his  own  rule  in 
the  single  case  of  drunkenness.  How 
is  this  ? As  far  as  we  can  see  there  is 
one  only  explanation.  As  “emotional 
drunkenness  ” cannot  exist  side  by  side 
with  alcoholic  drunkenness,  he  hates 
alcoholic  drunkenness  not  as  a crime 
against  God,  but  as  a crime  against  his 
dearly  loved  and  highly  esteemed  emo- 
tional drunkenness. 

— Our  scientists  are  making  fools  of 
themselves.  Give  them  rope  enough 
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and  they  will  hang  themselves.  Dr. 
Calderwood,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, relates,  with  all  due  gravity,  the 
following  “ dog  story  A dog  belong- 
ing to  a United  Presbyterian  Minister, 
killed  the  fowls  while  the  family  were 
at  church,  and  buried  them  in  the 
garden.  The  bodies  were  in  due  time 
found.  The  dog  was  taken  to  the  garden, 
and  immediately  confessed  his  guilt.  His 
master  took  him  to  his  library,  and 
having  shut  the  door  began  a repri- 
mand after  this  fashion. — What  a wicked 
thing  you  have  done  in  murdering  the 
hens ! You  are  a minister’s  dog,  and 
should  have  been  an  example  to  other 
dogs,  instead  of  doing  such  a thing. 
Then,  this  is  Sabbath  day,  and  the  deed 
is  all  the  worse  on  account  of  the  day 
on  which  it  has  been  done.  Thus  ad- 
monished the  dog  was  put  out  at  the 
door,  and  the  door  shut.  Next  morning 
he  was  found  dead”  A veterinary 
surgeon  was  consulted,  and  declared, 
that  the  dog  had  died  of  a broken  heart. 

Well ! after  that  undoubtedly  the  de- 
luge ! Darwinism  tells  us  we  have 
levelled  up  from  the  animals — it  should 
be  levelled  cown,  for  if  Dr.  Calderwood’s 
dog  story  be  true,  and  be  not  a very 
tough  yarn,  his  dogship  was  a far  better 
Christian  than  his  dogship’s  master;  for 
we  will  wager  a new  silk  hat  against  a 
mushroom,  that  his  Presbyterian  Eev- 
erence,  had  he  stolen  the  chickens  and 
been  thus  admonished,  would  not  for 
one  moment  have  thought  of  dying  so 
honorably  of  a broken  heart ! 


— One  finds  it  hard  to  believe  such 
stories  are  told  in  earnest,  and  are  not 
huge  jokes  on  the  credulity  of  children 
and  nursery  maids.  But  when  one  finds 
them  in  such  books  as  “ The  relations 
of  Mind  and  Brain,”  and  written  by  such 
men  as  Professors  of  Moral  Philosophy 
in  prominent  Universities,  we  are  bound 
to  accept  them  in  all  sober  seriousness. 
In  this  view  what  does  the  worthy  Pro- 
fessor suppose  the  Presbyterian  Minis- 
ter meant  by  the  third  point  in  his 
sermon — the  Sabbath  breaking  ? Did 
he  really  think  that  the  dog  was  bound 
by  revelation  ? that  Christ  came  to  save 
dogs  ( ahsit  blasphemia ) as  well  as 
men  f and  that  the  dog  died,  because 
it  felt  with  the  prodigal,  that  it  had 


“ sinned  against  heaven  and  against 
its  father  ?”  Of  course  we  feel  with 
the  minister  that  clerical  dogs  ought 
as  much  to  be  examples  to  lay  dogs, 
as  clerical  men  to  laymen,  but  then 
we  look  upon  this  good  behaviour 
on  the  part  of  the  dogs  as  a matter  of 
congruity  not  of  duty,  of  convenience  not 
of  moral  obligation.  We  know  that 
Moses  expected  the  ox  and  the  ass  to 
keep  the  Sabbath,  but  then  we  suspect 
this  regulation  was  more  for  the  sake  of 
the  master's  soul’s  salvation  than  for  that 
of  the  ox  or  the  ass.  Any  way  Moses  no 
where  requires  the  dog  to  keep  the  Sab- 
bath; so  that  how  our  Presbyterian 
Minister  could  find  it  in  his  conscience 
to  accuse  the  poor  animal  of  a false 
crime,  and  how  the  poor  foolish  thing 
(we  mean  the  dog  not  the  minister) 
could  for  a moment  go  and  die  of  a 
broken  heart,  we  know  not.  It  is  evi- 
dently a case  of  misplaced  morality; 
and  though  we  should  not  like  to  tell 
him  so,  we  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  the 
United  Presbyterian  Minister  was  as 
much  guilty  of  murdering  the  poor  dog, 
as  the  poor  dog  had  been  of  murdering 
the  chickens.  And  this  on  a Sabbath 
Day,  too ! — and  by  a minister,  too,  not 
by  a minister’s  dog.  As  we  have  not 
heard  that  after  murdering  the  dog,  the 
United  Presbyterian  Minister  went  and 
died  of  a broken  heart,  we  conclude  a 
second  time  and  from  fresh  data  that 
the  minister’s  dog  was  a better  Christian 
than  the  minister. 


— But  there  is  another  disgraceful 
transaction  in  this  most  veracious  his- 
tory ; this  time  on  the  part  of  logic  and 
the  scientists.  What  proof  have  we 
that  the  dog  died  of  a broken  heart  ? 
The  word  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  ? 
How  did  he  know  ? What  are  the 
marks  of  a broken  heart?  Does  the 
heart  really  break  like  a string  or  a 
piece  of  crockery  ? Is  there  any  lesion 
of  arteries  ? or  nerve  centres  ? &c.,  &c.  ? 
And  if  any  of  these,  was  there  any  post 
mortem  examination  ? And  if  all  these, 
what  proof  have  we  that  the  broken 
heart  resulted  from  the  cogency  of  the 
sermon  ? and  not  at  grief  that  a United 
Presbyterian  Parson  should  make  such 
a fool  of  himself  V erily ! give  our 
scientists  rope  enough  and  they  will 
hang  themselves.  H.  B. 
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RELIGION  AND  IRISH  NA- 
TIONALITY. 


“ The  Catholic  Church  has  sanctified  the 
Irish  cause.  It  has  made  patriotism  re- 
spected. It  has  given  the  peasantry  the 
sympathy  of  Europe.  Without  their  religion 
they  would  have  yielded  long  ago.” 

These  are  the  involuntary  admissions 
coming  from  a hater  of  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  Irish  peasantry.  They 
are  the  words  of  the  English  historian, 
Froude.  When  an  enemy  comes  forth 
armed  and  equipped  to  attack  us,  we 
must  gird  ourselves  for  the  conflict.  We 
must  gather  our  friends  around  us,  and 
remain  carefully  near  the  encampment. 
The  attack  recently  made  on  the  Catho- 
lic Church  and  the  Irish  race  by  Froude 
was  dictated  by  a spirit  of  double  hos- 
tility. He  wants  to  destroy  the  Church 
and  the  Irish.  He  sees  they  are  joined 
b}^  close  interunion  of  claims  and  sym- 
pathy. In  a common  onslaught  he  en- 
deavors to  destroy  us.  He  carries  the 
war  into  the  enemy’s  country.  He  tries 
to  poison  American  feeling,  and  to  arm 
political  and  religious  prejudice  against 
us. 

In  this  he  has  signally  failed.  His 
diatribes  have  kindled  no  fires  of  anim- 
osity here,  sharpened  no  swords  of  per- 
secution. As  Bishop  Spaulding  remarks,* 
the  proper  spirit  of  reply  is  hilarity.  It 
is  natural  to  laugh  at  Mr.  Froude.  His 
spiteful  intensity  has  spent  itself  with- 
out eftect.  Like  the  surging  ocean, 
lashing  itself  into  fury  against  the 
rocky  cliffs  on^the  shore,  he  produces 
only  spray  and  surge.  It  may  be  amu- 
sing to  behold,  but  if  we  keep  our  dis- 
tance it  is  innocently  harmless. 

As  gleaners  pick  up  abandoned  trea- 
sures on  the  scenes  of  conflict  when  the 
battle  is  ended,  so  may  we  gather  inter- 
esting matter  for  reflection  from  Mr. 
Froude’s  involuntary  admissions.  In  the 
words  quoted,  how  admirably  and 
beautifully  he  expresses  a reality  ! 
How  gladly  we  can  agree  with  his  ad- 
missions. We,  standing  in  the  light, 
with  open  hearts,  see  much  more  than 
he,  with  his  distorted  perception  and 
all-consuming  prejudice.  He  knows 
the  Church  has  been  the  friend  of  the 
oppressed  and  persecuted.  He  knows 
it  is  her  principle.  He  knows  it  from 
no  Irish  consciousness.  There  never 


was  a generation  of  Irishmen  from  the 
days  of  St.  Patrick  that  did  not  receive 
our  own  early  impressions  of  the 
Church’s  friendliness.  Every  Irish 
mother  taught  her  children  what  our 
mothers  taught  us  on  the  subject.  We 
know  it  from  the  history  of  our  country. 
Has  not  the  Irish  cause  been  always 
sanctified  by  the  Catholic  Church  ? Was 
not  the  Irish  the  nation  of  sauitsf  Hid 
they  not  remain  faithful  with  superhu- 
man energy  ? Hid  not  Ireland  keep  the 
lamp  of  faith  and  learning  burning 
when  Christendom  was  in  darkness? 
Was  not  the  Irish  cause  the  cause  of 
the  Church — the  cause  of  God  ? Hid 
not  the  Catholic  Church  sanctify  the 
cause  of  Brian  Boru,  of  St.  Lawrence 
O’Toole,  of  Eoderick  O’Connor,  of  Hugh 
O’Heill  and  O’Honnell,  of  Patrick  Sars- 
field,  of  Owen  Eoe  O’Neill,  and  Father 
Murphy,  and  ’98,  of  O’Connell  and  of 
Archbishop  McHale — and  Parnell  ? The 
“Earls”  were  received  and  given  a 
home  by  the  Pope.  The  Confederation 
of  Kilkenny  was  blessed  and  visited  by 
a Papal  nuncio.  Leo  XIII.  says  Ireland 
should  have  a separate  Parliament. 
Yes,  the  Catholic  Church  is  always  on 
the  side  of  justice  and  right.  The  Irish 
cause  is  just  and  holy,  and  is  sanctified 
by  the  Eoman  Catholic  Church.  Mr. 
Froude  would  seem  to  think  it  was  a 
temporary  or  politic  union  which  ex- 
isted between  the  Church  and  Ireland.^ 
Not  at  all.  Ireland  is  faithful  to  the 
Church,  and  has  received  for  it  an  hun- 
dredfold, even  here,  and  her  children, 
will,  please  God,  receive  eternal  life 
hereafter. 

Ireland  is  not  like  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Ireland  will  always  be 
heard  from.  Ireland— poor  and  perse- 
cuted— has  a friend  and  advocate  the 
whole  world  over.  When  Ireland  is 
afflicted  the  Catholic  Church  is  disturbed 
with  pitying  sympathy.  The  Church 
appeals  to  the  charitable,  the  generous, 
the  merciful  and  the  righteous.  Yes, 
Mr.  Englishman,  the  Catholic  Church  is 
your  enemy  when  you  would  deal  un- 
justly with  Ireland.  Your  doings 
cannot  be  hidden  away  in  congenial 
darkness.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
universal  voice.  She  exposes  you  to 
all  peoples.  More  than  that.  The 
Catholic  Church  concentrates  the  his- 
tory of  civilization  and  of  nations  in 
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herself.  All  scholars  in  all  time  will 
read  the  history  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  England  is  a province.  Eng- 
lish history  is  only  of  interest  to  Eng- 
lishmen and  their  victims.  The  Church’s 
history  is  the  history  of  the  world.  Men 
who  would  never  specially  examine 
England’s  atrocities  will  see  them  in 
the  history  of  the  Church.  Mr.  Eng- 
lishman, when  present  dynasties  will 
have  gone  the  way  of  the  Chaldean,  and 
the  Grecian  and  Eoman  Empires ; when 
London  will  be  as  Troy,  Thebes  and 
Memphis,  of  old,  when  men  will  dispute 
where  London  really  stood,  the  record 
of  your  country’s  crimes  and  of  her  bar- 
barous treatment  of  Ireland  will  be 
recited  to  astonished  and  indignant 
generations  of  posterity.  You  do  well 
to  try  to  destroy  the  Church  and  blot 
out  the  witness  of  your  crimes.  But 
the  gates  of  hell  shall  never  prevail 
against  her.  She  shall  endure  to  testify 
against  you,  even  unto  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  world. 

The  Church  befriends  the  peasantry 
of  Ireland.  She  is  the  guardian  of  the 
Maronites  of  Mount  Lebanon.  She  is 
the  civilizer  of  the  barbarian  and  the 
abandoned.  Where  is  justice  trampled 
that  she  does  not  assert  and  vindicate 
the  cause  of  the  down-trodden  and  op- 
pressed ? Well  does  England  hate  the 
Church. 

“ She  makes  patriotism  respectable.” 
You  dare  not  sneer  at  an  Irish  patriot 
faithful  to  his  Church.  You  dare  not 
breathe  the  breath  of  scorn  against  any 
patriot — Protestant  or  infidel — except 
the  Church  condemn  him.  We  are  and 
shall — please  God  Almighty — remain 
faithful  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  Chureh. 
We  are  working  out  the  designs  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Whatever  is  best  for  our- 
selves and  our  country  will  inevitably  re- 
sult. We  are  poor,  we  are  reconciled  to 
the  will  of  God  when  expressed  by  His 
Church.  With  the  Church  wo  shall 
struggle  for  freedom.  We  are  your  su- 
perior, Mr.  English  bigot.  Here,  and 
hereafter,  our  souls  are  free.  There  is 
blood  on  you.  We  are  respectable  be- 
fore the  world — you  are  despised.  We 
are  honored  of  all  in  the  honor  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  Church.  — Western 
Watchman. 


AM  EXTEAOELIMAEY  OCCUE- 
EEMCE. 


The  Eev.  William  J.  Moser,  of  Peter- 
boro’,  writes  to  the  Liverpool  Catholic 
Times,  the  following  account  of  a strange 
occurrence.  He  says  : “ A young  ser- 
vant, religiously  brought  up,  has  adopt- 
ed a pious  practice  of  having  a Mass 
said  each  month  for  the  souls  in  purga- 
tory, making  the  customary  alms  fi’om 
her  limited  wages.  Brought  to  Paris 
by  her  employers,  she  never  failed  to 
observe  this  work  of  charity,  and  she 
had  alwaj’s  been  accustomed  to  assist  in 
person  at  the  Divine  sacrifice  which  she 
had  caused  to  be  offered.  Her  interces- 
sion had  for  its  more  especial  object  the 
deliverance  of  the  soul  whose  expiation 
had  been  nearly  achieved.  Soon  God 
tried  her  by  a long  illness,  which  not 
only  caused  her  to  endure  much  bodily 
suffering,  but  which  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  her  situation,  and  she  was  reduced  to 
her  last  resources.  The  day  when  she 
was  able  to  leave  the  hospital  a single 
franc  was  all  she  possessed.  She  prayed 
to  God  with  confidence  for  help,  and 
went  in  quest  of  employment.  She  had 
been  directed  to  a registry  office  at  the 
other  end  of  the  town,  and  she  proceed- 
ed there,  but,  passing  a church  on  the 
way,  she  entered  it. 

“ The  sight  of  a priest  at  the  altar  re- 
minded her  that  she  had  omitted  this 
month  her  ordinary  devotion,  and  that 
this  was  precisely  the  day  on  which  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  have  Mass  said  for 
the  souls  in  purgatory.  But  what  if  she  ap- 
plied her  last  franc  for  the  purpose  ! She 
would  not  have  anything  to  provide 
herself  with  food.  There  was  an  inward 
struggle  for  the  moment.  ‘ After  all,' 
she  said  to  herself,  ^ God  knows  that  it 
is  for  Him,  and  therefore  he  will  not 
forsake  me.’  She  entered  the  sacristy, 
made  her  offering  and  assisted  at  the 
Mass  offered  for  her  intention.  After- 
wards she  proceeded  on  her  journey, 
filled  with  an  anxiety  easy  to  imagine. 
Absolutely  destitute,  how  was  she  to 
satisfy  her  wants  for  that  day  ? She  had 
nowhere  to  go.  Just,  however,  as  she 
was  turning  a corner  into  a street,  a 
young  man,  pale,  of  slight  build,  and 
gentlemanly  appearance,  approached 
her,  and  said : ‘ Are  you  in  search  of  a 
situation?’  Yes,  sir.’  Yery  well;  go 
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into  such  a street,  and  to  such  a number, 

to  Madame . I believe  that  you 

will  suit  her,  and  that  you  will  be  happy 
there.’  He  disappeared  among  the  pas- 
sengers without  waiting  to  hear  the 
thanks  which  the  poor  servant  had  com- 
menced to  address  him.  She  found  the 
street,  recognized  the  number,  and  as- 
cended to  the  apartment  of  Madame 

. A servant  was  leaving  the 

house  carrying  a bundle  under  her  arm, 
and  muttering  words  of  anger.  ‘ Can 
Madame  receive  me?’  asked  the  new- 
comer. ‘ Perhaps  she  can,  perhaps  she 
can’t,’  replied  the  other  ; ‘ what  matters 
it  to  me  ? Madame  will  tell  you  her- 
self, I hve  nothing  to  do  with  her  ; good 
morning.’  And  she  descended  with  her 
bundle. 

“ Our  heroine  remained  trembling, 
where  she  was,  when  a sweet  voice  told 
her  to  advance,  and  she  found  herself  in 
the  presence  of  an  aged  lady  of  vener- 
able appearance,  who  encouraged  her  to 
make  known  her  errand.  ‘ Madame  ’ 
said  the  servant,  ‘ I have  learnt  a few 
moments  ago  that  you  required  a house- 
maid, and  i have  come  to  offer  myself 
to  you.  I was  assured  that  you  would 
receive  me  with  kinkness.’  ^ My  child 
what  you  tell  me  is  very  extraordinary. 
It  is  only  half  an  hour  ago  that  I dis- 
missed an  insolent  servant,  and  there  is 
not  another  soul  in  the  world  besides 
myself  who  knows  it;  who,  then,  has 
sent  }mu  ?’  ‘ He  was  a gentleman,  quite 
young,  whom  I met  in  the  street ; he 
stopped  me  to  tell  me.  I have  thanked 
God  for  it,  as  it  is  necessay  that  I should 
hnJ  a situation  to-day,  for  I am  entirely 
without  money. 

“ The  old  lady  could  not  understand 
who  the  person  could  be,  and  she  became 
lost  in  conjectures,  when  the  servant 
raising  her  eyes  to  look  about  the  room, 
perceived  a portrait.  ‘ There,  Madame,’ 
said  she,  ‘ it  is  no  longer  a difficulty; 
there  is  exactly  the  face  of  the  young 
man  who  spoke  to  me.  It  is  at  his  in- 
stigation I have  come.’  At  these  words 
the  lady  uttered  a cry  and  nearly  faint- 
ed away.  She  made  the  girl  tell  her  all 
her  history,  of  her  devotion  to  the  suf- 
fering souls,  the  Mass  in  the  morning, 
and  the  meeting  of  the  stranger.  Then, 
throwing  herself  on  the  young  girl’s 
neck,  she  embraced  her  with  tears  and 
.said;  ‘ You  shall  not  be  my  servant,  but 


from  this  moment  you  are  my  daughter. 
It  was  my  son,  my  only  son,  that  you 
saw  ; my  son,  dead  these  two  years,  who 
owes  his  deliverance  to  you,  and  who 
has  been  permitted  by  God  to  send  you 
here.  Eemain  here,  then,  and  be  happy, 
and  henceforth  we  will  pray  together 
for  the  suffering  souls  in  purgatory, 
that  they  may  enter  into  a happy  eter- 
nity.’ Those  who  perform  this  charit- 
able duty  of  assisting  the  holy  souls  in 
purgatory,  are  not  forgotten;  but  they 
will  be  remembered  in  an  especial  man- 
ner, and  will  themselves  receive  the 
benefit  of  such  charitable  aid  when  they 
shall  be  in  need  of  it ; that  is  to  say, 
that  God  will  not  permit  a soul  to  be 
neglected  in  purgatory  who  in  life  as- 
sisted those  souls.” 


COHHEMAEA. 


A Priest  shows  how  Funds  are  used 
TO  Proselytize. 


Writing  of  the  Irish  Church  Missions, 
Lord  Eandolph  Churchill,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  a Protestant 
of  the  ultra  type,  said  that  it  was  “ a 
society  whose  object  is  to  pervert  the 
Catholic  peasants  by  all  sorts  of  bribes 
and  unworthy  dodges.  Connemara,  the 
only  district  in  Ireland  where  this  mis- 
chievous society  has  had  any  success, 
has  been  for  so  long  disturbed  by  their 
efforts  that  any  effectual  relief  of  dis- 
tress is  rendered  very  difficult.” 

The  following  letter,  corroborative  of 
Lord  Churchill’s  damaging  statement, 
has  appeared  in  the  Dublin  Freeman: 

Sir, — In  order  to  substantiate,  even 
in  a small  way,  the  statement  of  Lord 
Eandolph  Churchill,  M.  P.,  in  reference 
to  the  “ bribes  and  unworthy  dodges  ” 
of  the  Irish  Church  Missions,  allow  me 
to  append  the  following  few  facts.  The 
comparatively  small  funds  placed  at  our  | 
disposal  for  the  relief  of  distress  have 
debarred  us  giving  many  persons  in  | 
great  destitution  regular  supplies  of 
Indian  meal.  Three  Catholic  heads  of 
dissatisfactorily  relieved  families  were 
induced  to  go  to  the  Irish  Church  Mis^ 
sions’  emporium.  They  struck  a bar- 
gain with  the  holy  firm,  and  sent  their  | 
children  to  the  forbidden  schools ; and  !i 
one  of  them,  in  order  to  give  good  value  \ 
for  his  keep,  actually  went  to  church,  j 
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^ince  this  unholy  barter  was  effected 
those  conscience-tortured  wretches  are 
enabled  to  “ live  riotously  ” on  super- 
abundant supplies  of  tea,  sugar,  and 
flour,  and,  with  a view  to  make  the 
“ new  faith  ” look  decent,  clothes  also 
have  been  given  to  them.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  when  hunger  loosens  its 
fell  grip  conscience  will  assert  its 
sway,  and  those  degraded,  demoralized 
•creatures  will  return  sorrowful  and 
heartbroken  to  seek  to  be  reconciled 
with  their  religion  and  with  their  Grod. 
These  evident  acts  of  bribery  have  hap- 
pened since  the  Dublin  Mansion  House 
Committee  gave  a grant  of  £30  to  the 
Irish  Church  Missions’  clergyman.  I 
protested  against  this  enormous  sum 
being  given,  as  there  was  not  a second 
Protestant  family  in  the  entire  parish 
in  need  of  relief ; and  I stated  my  belief 
that  the  money  would  be  used  as  a sup- 
plement to  the  Church  Missions’  funds. 
My  protest,  however,  was  not  enter- 
tained, and  the  temptations  held  out  to 
the  hungering  Catholic  wretches  to 
whom  I have  referred  clearly  show  that 
my  prospective  views  as  to  the  uses  to 
which  the  Mansion  House  grant  would 
be  put  had  been  quite  accurate.  The 
irritatingly  disproportionate  grant,  too, 
made  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough’s 
committee  to  the  Protestant  Bishop  of 
Tuam  for  Protestant  relief  in  Conne- 
mara has,  I am  sure,  enabled  the  soul- 
traffickers  to  make  liberal  bids  for  the 
loan  of  the  consciences  of  the  hunger- 
wasted  Catholic  poor.  I would  ask  the 
Eev.  Mr.  Smylie  not  to  read  this  letter, 
for  it  might  hereafter  interpose  between 
him  and  the  “All-seeing  Eye,”  and  thus 
prevent  him  from  again  stating  that  he 
“ never  heard  of  any  Church  Missions’ 
agent,  either  lay  or  clerical,  to  ask  any 
Roman  Catholic  to  become  a Protestant, 
much  less  to  offer  him  a bribe.” 

For  the  enlightenment  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Smylie,  for  the  satisfaction  of  a distin- 
guished young  nobleman  who  has  had 
the  courage  of  his  honest  convictions, 
and  for  the  dignity  of  our  common  hu- 
manity, I anxiously  desire  that  this 
question  of  Irish  Church  Missions’ 
bribery  would  be  seriously  looked  after. 
I invite  an  impartial  commission  of  in- 
quiry into  its  doings  in  Connemara,  and, 
if  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  would 
kindly  have  himself  represented  on  this 


inquiry  I faithfully  promise  his  lordship 
that  his  statement  as  to  Church  Mis- 
sions’ “ bribes  and  unworthy  dodges.” 
will  be  more  than  verified.  For  I have 
good  reason  to  know  that  such  an  in- 
quiry would  bring  to  light  mean  acts  of 
bribery  and  unworthy  dodges  which 
would  startle  and  put  to  shame  not  only 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England, 
but  even  the  sorriest  Bible  reader  in 
Connemara  in  whose  breast  the  faintest 
spark  of  decency  and  manliness  may  as 
yet  have  happened  to  escape  extinction. 
If  the  dark^  pall  of  lies  and  deceit 
which  shrouds  the  working  of  this  so- 
ciety were  lifted  up  its  very  contribu- 
tors, who  are  supposed  to  entertain 
Christian  feelings,  would  turn  from  it 
in  disgust,  and  pronounce  it  “ an  unclean 
thing.”  There  is  not  an  unprejudiced 
man  of  honor  and  of  truth  in  Connemara 
(no  matter  what  his  religious  belief 
may  be)  under  whose  notice  the  work- 
ing of  this  vile  society  has  fallen  who 
will  not  declare  the  system  to  be  a hol- 
low, hypocritical,  mischievous  humbug 
— a degradation  to  a Christian  land— a 
disgrace  to  society — a hideous  blur  on 
natural  and  revealed  religion,  and  an 
impudent  outrage  on  Almighty  God.  I 
am,  sir,  &c., 

B.  Me  Andrew,  P.P.,  Ballinakill. 


THE  SWORD  SONG  OF  THEODORE 
KOERNER. 


BY  LADY  WILDE. 


On  the  last  night  of  Theodore  Koerner’s 
fated  young  life,  when  an  engagement 
on  the  morrow  seemed  imminent,  as  the 
French  army,  under  Davoust,  were 
hovering  near,  the  excitement  of  his 
feelings  denied  him  either  sleep  or  I’est. 
His  soul,  like  a burning  altar  brand 
sheathed  in  the  frailest  clay,  could  not 
choose  but  reveal  itself  in  flame ; 
and  as  he  paced  up  and  down  in  the 
early  dawn,  he  wrote  down  on  a leaf 
torn  from  his  pocket-book,  that  Vild, 
wonderful  song,  destined  to  be  so  famous 
from  the  tragic  circumstances  of  the 
composition,  in  which  the  fire  of  his 
nature  has  become,  as  it  were,  fixed  and 
enduring  for  all  ages,  as  the  fiery  spark 
prisoned  within  the  opal  gem.  Some 
idea  of  the  fierce  power  of  this  bridal 
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hymn  of  battle  may  be  had  from  the 
following  translation  by  Lady  Wilde : — 

Sword  in  my  right  hand  gleaming 
Where  Freedom’s  flag  is  streaming, 

I grasp  thee  in  pride, 

My  Love,  my  Bride, 

Hurrah! 

Fierce  in  thy  glorious  beauty. 

I’ll  guard  the  with  lover’s  duty. 
Unsheathed  in  the  fight. 

For  God  and  Right, 

Hurrah  1 

“Where  the  blood-red  rain  is  falling. 
I’ll  answer  my  lover’s  calling. 

For  the  sword  by  thy  side 
Is  a Patriot’s  Bride, 

Hurrah  ! 

And,  so  thou  art  crowned  victorious. 
With  the  Palm  or  the  Laurel  glorious. 
Let  the  battle’s  breath 
Bring  life — bring  death. 

Hurrah  1” 

Ha,  sword  in  thy  scabbard  clashing. 
Dost  thirst  for  the  wild  war  flashing. 
Round  the  flag  of  the  free. 

When  thou’rt  wed  with  me 
Hurrah ! 

Our  vows  be  the  swift  balls  bounding. 
Our  hymns  be  the  trumpets  sounding. 
Let  the  earth  flush  red 
For  our  bridal  bed. 

Hurrah  1 

“ Where  Freedom’s  flag  is  leading. 

Where  tyrant  foes  lie  bleeding, 

I pant  and  pine 
For  the  crimson  wine. 

Hurrah  ! 

“ The  sheath  may  no  longer  cover 
My  lips  from  the  lips  of  my  lover. 

As  the  lightning  bright, 

I leap  to  the  fight  1 
HurraR  1” 

Then,  forward  I all  dangers  braving, 

As  a flame  in  my  right  hand  waving. 
Whether  crowned  or  dead. 

Ere  the  day  has  fled. 

Hurrah  ! 

Forward  I where  glory  is  calling — 
Forward  ! where  tyrants  are  falling — 
Where  the  red  ranks  ride 
I shall  bear  my  bride. 

Hurrah  1 

As  a lover  her  bright  form  pressing 
To  my  heart  in  a mad  caressing. 

With  a wild  delight,  ' 

As  a bridegroom  might. 

Hurrah  1 

Thunder  with  thunder  meeting 
Be  the  chant  of  our  Bridal  greeting, 

At  the  Altar  stand 
Freedom’s  sacred  band, 

Hurrah  I 


Curse  on  the  coward  would  falter 
By  such  a bride  at  the  altar. 

Be  her  kiss  rose  red. 

On  the  dying  or  dead. 

Hurrah  I 

Now  the  bridal  morn  is  breaking. 

The  trumpets  peal  the  awaking. 

With  my  Iron  Bride 
Fate  and  Death  are  defied. 

Hurrah  for  the  Bride  ! 

Hurrah  1 

As  Theodore  read  aloud  this  song  to- 
his  comrades,  he  struck  his  sword 
against  the  scabbard  at  the  end  of  each 
verse.  At  the  same  instant  every  sword 
was  unsheathed,  and  the  clash  and  clang 
of  the  sabres  of  Lutzow’s  Wild  Hunts- 
men responded  in  magnificent  music  to 
the  poet’s  “ Hurrah  1”  Ere  the  mighty 
echo  had  died  away,  the  Fren(ih  were 
seen  approaching  through  the  gray  mist 
in  overwhelming  numbers;  but  the 
-Black  Band  of  Y engeance  never  retreat- 
ed before  a foe,  and  in  vain  Lutzow 
sounded  the  rappel. 

Theodore,  foremost  and  bravest,  the 
boldest  of  the  bold,  dashed  forward 
amidst  a shower  of  bullets,  performing 
prodigies  of  valour  as  he  cut  his  way 
through  the  enemy’s  ranks  with  his 
sword,  his  Iron  Bride.  At  length  his 
horse  was  shot  under  him,  and  he  fell. 
In  an  instant  he  was  surrounded,  for  the 
young  poet  of  freedom  "Vas  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  which  tyranny  had 
evoked  in  Germany.  For  him,  whose 
genius  had  inspired  a nation  to  ven- 
geance and  victory,  there  was  no  quar- 
ter. A bullet  passed  through  the  young 
hero’s  body  as  he  lay  prostrate,  shatter- 
ing his  spine,  and  Theodore  lay  dead 
with  the  music  of  his  own  wild  death- 
song  still  vibrating  on  his  lips. 


IRELAND  SIXTY  YEARS  AGO. 


THE  EARL  OF  FERRERS. 


THE  IRISH  ARISTOCRACY  OF  THE  PAST. 


Who  was  the  author  of  that  remarkable 
work,  “ Ireland  Sixty  Years  Ago,”  pub- 
lished in  Dublin  in  1847,  and  now  so  en- 
tirely out  of  print  as  to  warrant  the 
suspicion  that  it  was  bought  up  in 
order  to  suppress  it?  That  book,  in 
point  of  fact,  was  a historic  revelation, 
was  a veritable  and  unanswerable  in- 
dictment against  the  wicked  and  cor- 
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rupt  aristocracy  of  Ireland  before  the 
Union. 

“ Ireland  Sixty  Years  Ago,”  was 
written  by  a very  able  man,  no  less  a 
personage  than  the  late  Master  of  the 
Bolls  in  Ireland — namely,  John  Edward 
Walsh e.  Privy  Councillor  and  LL.  D, 
Born  in  I^ovember,  1816,  educated — 
winning  honors — at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin  ; Irish  attorney-general  in  June, 
1866 ; Member  of  Parliaijient  for  Dublin 
University  in  July  ; Master  of  the  Bolls, 
with  £4,000  a year,  in  October,  1866  ; 
holding  that  office  until  his  death  in 
October  in  1869.  Edward  Sullivan  ser- 
geant-at-law, succeeded  him  in  January, 
1810,  and  still  holds  the  office — well 
paid  for  doing  next  to  nothing. 

Sergeant  Walshe  was  only  31  years 
old  when  he  wrote  “ Ireland  Sixty 
Years  Ago,”  and  though  its  authorship 
was  occasionally  attributed  to  him,  the 
fact  was  largely  doubted,  on  the  ground 
that  the  work  showed  a more  intimate 
knowledge  of  Irish  society  in  the  last 
twenty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
than  a man  born  in  1816  possibly  could 
have  known.  The  fact  was,  however, 
that,  like  most  of  us,  Mr.  Walshe  had  a 
father.  The  Bev.  Bobert  Walshe,  vicar 
of  Finglas,  near  Glasnevin,  a well  known 
suburb  of  Dublin,  and  one  of  the  authors 
of  a good  “ History  of  Dublin,”  was  Mr. 
Walshe’s  father,  and  very  capable,  and 
no  doubt  willing,  to  keep  his  son  “post- 
ed ” on  the  subject  of  ante-union  man- 
ners and  morals  in  the  latter  years  of 
the  centnry  which  closed,  sadly  and  dis- 
gracefully, with  the  betrayal  of  what 
had  been  left  of  Irish  independence,  once 
a bright  reality,  and  now  but  a drcam 
of  memory. 

When  the  younger  Walshe  was  ap- 
pointed second  equity  judge  in  Ireland 
by  a . Tory  Government,  he  may  have 
thought  it  prudent  gradually  to  call  in 
and  destroy  his  little  book;  which  told 
such  startling  stories  of  the  former  aris- 
tocracy of  rank  and  wealth  in  Ireland. 

It  was  claimed  by  the  Irish  as  well  as 
by  the  English,  House  of  Lords  that 
when  a member  of  that  assembly  was 
indicted  for  felony,  which  included  high 
.treason  and  murder,  he  should  be  tried, 
.not  by  what  is  called  “ a jury  of  his  fel- 
lows,” but  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
peerage.  In  all  cases  except  this — that 
is,  in  the  ordinary  courts  of  law — a 


plain  and  stingent  oath  has  to  be  taken 
by  each  of  the  twelve  jurymen  impan- 
elled to  decide,  before  God  and  man,  on 
the  innocence  or  guilt  of  the  accused. 
But,  on  the  trial  of  a peer  by  “ his  fel- 
lows ” (that  is,  by  the  House  of  Lords) 
tio  such  oath  is  taken.  When  the  trial 
is  concluded,  the  peers,  beginning  with 
the  junior  baron,  are  called  upon  to 
pronounce  on  the  evidence,  and  this  is 
simply  done  by  each  peer  saying. 
“Guilty,  upon  my  honor,”  or  “Not 
guilty,”  as  the  case  may  be. 

During  tho  last  two  centuries,  the 
number  of  capital  convictions  of  peers 
by  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  very 
small  indeed.  I recollect  only  one  in- 
stance in  England.  In  the  last  year  of 
the  reign  of  George  II.,  when  Lawrence 
Shirley,  fourth  Earl  of  Eerrers,  an  Eng- 
lish nobleman,  charged  with  the  brutal 
and  unprovoked  murder  of  his  confiden- 
tial land-steward,  Wm.  Johnson,  whom 
he  shot  through  the  head,  was  placed  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  April, 
I'ZbO,  and,  being  convicted,  was  hanged 
at  Tyburn,  then  one  of  the  suburbs  of 
London,  on  the  5th  of  May  following. 
Many  efforts  were  made  to  obtain  the 
pardon  of  this  noble  assassin,  but  the 
king,  in  obstinate  old  Geaman,  properly 
declined  to  exercise  the  prerogative  of 
mercy.  All  the  favor  accorded  to  Lord 
Ferrers,  was  that,  instead  of  being 
drawn  in  a cart,  like  any  vulgar  law- 
breaker, from  Newgate  prison  to  the 
gallows  at  Tyburn  Green,  he  should  be 
conveyed  thitlier  in  his  own  coach  and 
four,  and  that  the  rope,  instead  of  being 
made  of  hemp,  as  usual,  would  be  one  of 
silk.  At  any  rate,  Earl  Ferrers  was  ex- 
ecuted, and  his  body  delivered  over  for 
dissection,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  time  and  place,  was  taken  to  Sur- 
geon’s Hall,  where  it  came  under  the 
knife,  after  which  it  was  removed  by  his 
family  for  interment. 

There  is  one  instance  at  least  of  jus- 
tice done  by  the  English  House  of  Lords 
in  a trial  for  a capital  offence.  I do  not 
remember,  I have  not  found,  on  close 
search,  any  parallel  case  in  connection 
with  the  Irish  House  of  Lords.  A young 
Irish  nobleman,  called  Lord  San  try,  in 
a drunken  spree  at  Palmerstown,  near 
Dublin,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1738, 
plunged  his  sword,  wholly  without  pro- 
vocation, into  the  body  of  a public-house 
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pot  boy,  named  Loughlin  Murphy,  and 
so  severely  injured  him  that  the  victim 
died  on  the  25th  of  September  following. 

The  “ noble  ” and  “ right  honorable  ” 
murderer  was  brought  to  trial — not  be- 
fore the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  but  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
murder  was  proven.  The  defence  was 
that  Murphy  died,  not  by  the  sword 
wound,  but  by  a disease  of  long  stand- 
ing. Lord  San  try  wos  convicted.  Va- 
rious influences  weie  used  to  obtain  his 
pardon,  but  the  sovereign,  that  same 
George  II.  who  declined  to  spare  the 
life  of  Lord  Ferrers,  did  not  see  any  jus- 
tice in  dealing  mercy  to  a wilful  mur- 
eerer  solely  because  he  was  a nobleman. 

After  all  his  lordship  escaped.  Sir 
Compton  Homville,  his  uncle,  owner  of 
Tenepleague,  through  which  property 
the  river  Dodder  runs,  then  yielding 
the  principal  supply  of  water  to  the  city 
of  Dublin,  threatened  to  divert  the 
stream  from  the  city,  and  a bargain 
was  made,  by  which,  this  threat  being 
withdrawn.  Lord  Santry  wos  allowed  to 
escape  from  prison.  He  found  an  asylum 
in  Italy,  where  he  died. 

A few  days  later  the  fifth  Viscount 
Hetterville  was  tried  for  murdering  one 
Michael  Walsh,  but  escaped  owing  to 
an  informality  in  the  evidence,  and  in 
1198  Lord  Kingsborough  was  acquitted 
by  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  charge  of 
having  murdered  Colonel  Fitzgerald. 
For  the  most  part,  indeed,  trials  cf  Brit- 
ish and  Irish  peers  of  “ their  fellows  ” 
have  been  mere  mockeries  of  justice. 

E.  Shelton  Mackenzie. 


LITEEAEY  MISCELLAKY. 

The  following  sensible  advice  of  Todd  | 
to  students  will  be  found  worthy  of  re- 
ducing to  practice.  “ As  far  as  possible 
ke^p  out  of  debt.  Nothing,  except  loss 
of  character,  ever  weighs  down  the  spir- 
its of  a student,  like  a load  of  accumu- 
lating debts.  To  say  nothing  about  in- 
dependent feeling  which  he  can  no  more 
enjoy  than  an  ‘ empty  bag  can  stand  up- 
right;’ there  is  an  sgony  about  it  of 
which  the  stirring,  active,  bargain-mak- 
ing man  cannot  conceive.  It  haunts  the 
soul  day  and  night;  and  the  man  who 
can  prosper  in  his  studies  while  sinking 
in  debt,  must  have  feelings  peculiar  to 
himself,  and  be  made  of  ‘ sterner  stuff  ’ 


than  most  men.  All  the  efforts  of  deny- 
ing yourself  the  luxuries,  and  even  the 
comforts  of  life,  are  light  in  comparison 
with  the  burden  of  debt.” 

St.  Patrick’s  Staff. — When  St.  Pat- 
rick was  returning  from  Borne  to  France, 
on  his  way  back  to  Ireland,  to  bring  to 
its  distant  sho^’es  the  knowledge  of  the 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified, 
stopped  for  a night’s  rest  at  a venerable 
convent  of  mouks  which  was  situated 
on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa. 

The  work  and  labors  of  these  pious 
monks  were  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
care  of  the  poor,  benighted,  shipwreck- 
ed sailors,  who  sought  refuge  there  from 
the  Turks.  To  the  reverend  father  of 
the  monastery  St.  Patrick  revealed  his 
name,  mission,  and  his  privileges  just 
received  from  the  Papal  court,  and  after 
the  evening’s  frugal  collation  was  invit- 
ed to  the  sacred  precincts  of  their  chap- 
ter-room. The  distinctiveness  of  tho 
personal  appearance  of  the  monks  amaz- 
ed and  puzzled  our  saint.  One  half  the 
number  of  the  holy  brethren  seemed 
decrejiit,  infirm,  and  old,  bent  in  form, 
their  beards  silvered  with  age ; while 
on  the  other  side  an  equal  number  look- 
ed young  and  fresh  in  years  and  man- 
ners. But  St.  Patrick’s  wonder  increas- 
ed when  one  of  the  most  youthful  of  the 
pious  monks,  in  course  of  conversation 
and  in  conference  with  our  saint,  in- 
formed him  that  the  very  old  men  were 
their  children.  “ It  is,”  (said  the  seem- 
ing young  monk  in  years  and  voice) 
“ over  a century  since  I and  my  com- 
panions you  observe  near  me  came  here 
to  live  in  this  sanctified  monastic  retreat 
giving  praise  to  God  and  labouring  for  the 
poor  sailors’  souls  redeemed  by  the  pre- 
cious blood  of  his  only  Son.  A common 
bond  united  us  in  the  world,  as  we  were 
all  widowers,  and  to  the  most  of  our 
number  had  the  paternal  and  spiritual 
charge  of  a son  been  assigned  by  an  al- 
mighty and  wise  providence.  Those 
elderly,  bent  frames  yonder,  strange 
pilgrim,  are,  so  you  now  know,  really 
our  children  in  the  spirit  and  the  flesh. 
The  reason  and  cause  of  this  strange  re- 
versal of  nature  I will  unfold  to  you  for 
your  edification  and  future  thanksgiving. 
One  happy  night  in  time  long  ago  it  was 
our  blessed  fortune  to  entertain  at  our 
humble  board  a pilgrim  of  gentle  mienj 
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and  heavenly  sweetness  of  manner. 
When  about  to  bid  us  adieu  after  the 
hour  of  prime  next  day,  in  return  for 
our  hospitality  and  good  feeling  towards 
him,  he  bade  our  father  prior  assemble 
us  in  his  presence  and  presented  him 
the  statf  he  bore  in  his  hand,  saying : 

‘ In  thanksgiving  for  the  generous  hos- 
pitality you  have  extended  to  me  I leave 
you  this  staff;  for  the  time  it  remains 
in  your  possession  the  lapse  of  years 
will  have  no  effect  upon  your  strength 
or  appearance.  Keep  it  safe  until  my 
son  Patrick,  and  the  apostle  of  my  word, 
rests  here  on  his  way  northward  to  Erin 
to  convert  and  bring  souls  under  the 
banner  of  my  everlasting  truth.  In  the 
years  to  come,  when  he  shall  rest  here, 
after  prostration  at  the  feet  of  my  Yicar 
on  earth,  treat  him  with  all  the  honor 
and  respect  his  priestly  rank  commands ; 
on  his  departure  from  your  midst  give 
into  his  hands  this  same  staff  as  a me- 
morial from  me,  carring  with  it  all  bless- 
ings and  graces  on  him  and  hit  apostolic 
labors.’  Standing  beneath  the  shade  of 
yonder  olive-tree,  we  listened  in  awe  to 
the  strange  bequest  and  command  of  the 
Pilgrim,  who,  when  he  had  finished 
speaking,  vanished  from  our  astonished 
sight,  and  was  never  again  seen  here  or 
around  this  coast.  As  I informed  you 
before,  pilgrim  priest,  our  children  in 
time,  one  by  one,  entered  our  communi- 
ty ; but  the  blessing  of  perennial  youth 
for  so  long  a succession  of  years  had  not 
been  extended  to  them,  and  you  see 
they  are  withered  branches  on  a yet 
blooming  stalk. 

“ When  you  depart  from  our  unworthy 
midst,  great  apostle  of  Erin,  for  the 
sainted  western  isle  of  the  future,  we 
shall  expect  soon  our  release  from  the 
bonds  of  flesh,  and  then,  chanting  on 
high  the  eternal  anthem  of  glory,  will 
chant  praises  for  your  labors  before  the 
heavenly  throne.” 

This  is  the  legendary  history  of  the 
famous  staff  which  St.  Patrick  ever  car 
ried  with  him  on  his  journey  through 
the  length  and  breath  of  Erin.  After 
his  death  it  was  preserved  as  a precious 
relic  in  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  of  Ar- 
magh for  over  a hundred  years.  It  is 
said  now,  by  some  annalists,  to  have 
been  transferred  to  Christ  Church  in 
Dublin. 

Euined  bt  a Spider. — Spiders  crawl- 


ing more  abundantly  and  conspicuously 
than  usual  upon  the  indoor  walls  of  our 
houses  foretell  the  near  approach  of 
rain  ; but  the  following  anecdote  inti- 
mates that  some  of  their  habits  are  the 
equally  certain  indication  of  frost  being 
at  hand.  Quartermaster  Disjonval,  seek- 
ing to  beguile  the  tedium  of  his  prison 
hour’s  at  Utrecht,  had  studied  attentive- 
ly the  habits  of  the  spider ; and  eight 
years  of  imprisonment  had  given  him 
leasure  to  be  well  versed  in  its  ways.  In 
December,  of  1794,  the  French  army,  on 
whose  success  his  restoration  to  liberty 
depended,  was  in  Holland,  and  victory 
seemed  certain  if  the  frost,  then  of  un- 
precedented severity,  continued.  The 
Dutch  Envoy  had  failed  to  negociate  a 
peace,  and  Holland  was  despairing,  when 
the  frost  suddenly  broke.  The  Dutch 
were  now  exulting,  and  the  French 
Generals  prepared  to  retreat;  but  the 
spider  warned  Disjonval  that  the  thaw 
would  be  of  short  duration,  and  he  knew 
that  his  weather  monitor  never  deceived. 
He  contrived  to  communicate  with  the 
army  of  his  countrymen  and  its  Gener- 
als, who  duly  estimated  his  character, 
and  relied  upon  his  assurance  that  with- 
in a few  days  the  water  would  again 
be  passable  by  troops.  They  delayed 
their  retreat.  Within  twelve  days  fi’ost 
had  returned — the  French  army  tri- 
umphed. Disjonval  was  liberated  ; and 
a spider  had  brought  down  ruin  on  the 
Dutch  nation. 

First  Occurrences. — Post  offices 

were  first  established  in  1464  Watches 
were  first  constructed  in  1476.  The  first 
printing  press  was  set  up  at  Copenha- 
gen in  1493.  Copernicus  announced  his 
discovery  of  the  true  system  of  the  uni- 
verse in  1517.  Ignatius  Loj'ola  founded 
the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  in  1535.  Mod- 
ern needles  first  came  into  u^e  in  1545. 
The  first  knives  were  used  in  England, 
and  the  first  wheeled  carriages  in  France 
in  1589.  Coaches  were  first  used  in 
England  in  1569.  The  first  newspaper 
was  published  in  England  in  1588.  The 
first  printing  press  in  the  United  States 
was  introduced  in  1629.  The  first  steam 
engine  on  this  continent  was  brought 
from  England  in  1753.  Glass  windows 
were  first  introduced  into  England  in 
the  eighth  century.  The  first  use  of  a 
locomotive  in  the  United  States  was  in 
1820.  Kerosene  was  first  used  for  light- 
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ing  purposes  in  1826.  The  first  lucifer 
match  was  made  in  1829.  The  first  iron 
steamship  was  built  in  1830.  Telescopes 
were  invented  in  1560. 

Interesting  Facts. — The  tomb  of 
Edward  I.,  who  died  in  1301,  was  open- 
ed Jan.  2,  1770,  after  463  years  had 
elapsed.  His  body  was  almost  pe>*fect. 
Canute  (the  Dane),  who  crossed  over  to 
England  in  1017,  was  found  1779,  by 
workmen  who  repaired  Winchester  Ca- 
thedral, where  his  body  had  reposed 
nearly  750  years,  perfectly  fresh.  In 
1569,  three  Eoman  soldiers,  fully  equip- 
ed  with  warlike  implements,  were  dug 
out  of  a bed  of  peat  in  Ireland,  where 
they  had  probably  lain  1,500  years. 
Their  bodies  were  perfectly  fresh  and 
plump.  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  of 
England,  after  the  fall  of  the  Church  of 
Astley,  in  Warwickshire,  there  was  tak- 
en up  the  corpse  of  Thomas  Cray,  Mar- 
quis of  Dorset,  who  was  buried  the  10th 
of  October,  1530,  in  the  twenty-second 
year  of  Henry  YII.;  and  although  it  had 
lain  there  seventy-eight  years,  the  eyes, 
hair,  flesh,  nails  and  joints  remained  as 
though  it  had  been  newly  buried.  Eob- 
ert  Braybrook,  who  was  consecrated 
Bishop  of  London  in  1331,  and  who  died 
in  1404,  and  was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s 
was  taken  out  of  his  tomb,  after  the 
great  fire  in  1666,  during  the  repairs  of 
the  cathedral,  and  although  he  had  lain 
there  no  less  than  262  years,  his  body 
was  found  firm  as  to  skin,  hair,  joints 
and  nails.  The  Convent  de  St.  Domingo 
was  lately  demolished  in  search  of 
treasure  supposed  to  be  concealed  there, 
and  the  body  of  Prince  Eodriguez  taken 
out,  who  had  been  buried  alive  in  1565, 
exactly  as  when  placed  250  years  before. 
His  daughter,  2 years  and  6 months  old, 
was  lying  at  her  father’s  feet,  and  as 
perfectly  preserved  as  himself.  The 
position  of  his  hands  shows  that  he  was 
suspended  by  the  body  and  neek  till  he 
died.  Marks  of  the  cord  and  of  the 
burning  iron  are  deeply  recorded  on 
various  parts  of  the  body.  His  hair 
and  beard  are  firm,  his  skin  natural  in 
hue  and  texture,  without  the  least  trace 
of  decomposition  in  any  part. 

Personal  Peculiarities. -About  forty 
years  ago  I had  a lad  in  my  employ  who 
had  the  habit  when  unexpectedly  spoken 
to  of  pricking  up  his  ears  in  so  de- 


cisive a manner  as  to  remind  one  of  the 
ears  of  Puss  or  of  Tray  when  suddenly 
called.  Marie  Louise,  the  second  wife 
of  the  great  Hapoleon,  was  in  the  habit 
of  amusing  the  ladies  of  her  court  at 
their  private  soirees  by  turning  her 
ears  almost  completely  round,  and  in  a 
manner  closing  them  up.  She  did  this 
by  a peculiar  motion  of  the  jaw,  and  she 
is  said  to  have  prided  herself  on  the  ex- 
ploit not  a little.  A man  I knew  well 
wore  an  enormous  shock  of  raven  hair, 
and  would  allow  himself  to  be  lifted  by 
the  hair  from  the  ground  by  any  one 
who  was  strong  enough  to  do  it,  and  to 
be  swung  to  ^ and  fro  like  a pendulum, 
or  to  be  dragged  along  the  floor.  The 
faculty  of  sleeping  at  will  was  one  of  the 
endowments  of  the  first  Hapoleon, 
who  it  is  said  could  sleep  any 
length  of  time,  long  or  short,  and 
awake  at  the  time,  almost  to  a minute, 
he  had  resolved  upon.  Among  the  mus- 
cular movements  not  common,  I have 
noticed  several  instances  of  persons  who 
could  throw  back  the  four  fingers  of 
either  hand  until  they  stood  quite  per- 
pendicular with  the  wrist.  Other  in- 
stances I have  seen  though  but  a few,  of 
persons  who  can  project  the  lower  joint 
of  the  thumb  almost  into  the  hollow  of 
the  palm.  In  neither  of  these  cases  is  j 
the  use  or  the  ordinary  symmetry  of  the 
hand  affected.  Of  left  handed  people  i 
we  have  all  seen  many,  and  they  abound  - 1 
among  the  working  class ; but  of  the  ar-  | 
tibandist  or  both-handed,  that  is,  with 
persons  who  could  do  everything  with 
either  hand,  as  well  with  one  as  the 
other,  I have  known  but  one  in  the 
whole  course  of  my  life.  This  was  an 
orphan  boy  who  had  no  parental  care, 
but  had  been  left  almost  to  himself  from 
infancy.  Quick,  active  and  sharp  witted, 
he  had  taught  himself  many  things  tole- 
rably well,  could  draw  fairly ; could  play 
the  fiddle  and  flute,  and  wrote  admira- 
bly and  with  unrivaled  rapidity  with 
either  hand.  There  are  many  persons 
who,  from  causes  they  can  never  explain, 
have  a repugnance,  almost  amounting 
to  horror  in  some  cases  for  certain  ani- 
mals. The  French  General  Junot,  who 
was  as  cool  as  a cucumber  amidst  a P 
storm  of  bullets,  and  would  face  the  can-  r 
non’s  mouth  unmoved,  would  take  to  j 
his  heels  at  the  sight  of  a live  frog,  and  | 
would  not  recover  his  equanimity  for 
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hours.  I have  known  a man  who  could 
not  touch  mutton,  however  cooked, 
while  he  would  eat  heartily  of  any  other 
meat.  Some  there  are  in  whom  the 
thought  of  eating  hare  or  rabbit  excites 
loathing  ; some  who  would  starve  rather 
than  eat  shell-hsh  of  any  kind  ; and 
there  are  not  a few  to  whom  butter  and 
cheese  are  abominations.  Others  are 
equally  prejudiced  against  certain  vege- 
tables, but  why  and  wherefore  they  can 
never  tell  you. — Leisure  Hours. 

Bible  Facts. — The  learned  Prince  of 
Grenada,  heir  to  the  Spanish  throne, 
was  imprisoned  in  the  Place  of  Skulls, 
Madrid.  After  thirty  thi'ee  years  in 
this  living  tomb  he  wrote  in  his  Bible 
the  following:  In  the  Bible  the  word 
Lord  is  found  1,853  times,  the  word  Je- 
hovah 5855  times  and  the  word  reverened 
but  once,  and  that  in  the  9th  verse  of 
the  CXIth  Psalm.  The  8th  verse  of  the 
CXYIIth  Psalm  is  the  middle  verse  of 
the  Bible.  The  9th  verse  of  the  Ylllth 
chapter  of  Esther  is  the  longest  verse  ; 
35th  verse,  Xlth  chapter  of  St  John  is  the 
shortest.  In  the  CYIIth  Psalm  four 
verses  are  alike,  the  8th,  15th  21st,  and 
31st.  Each  verse  of  the  CXXXYIth 
Psalm  ends  alike.  Xo  names  or  words 
with  more  than  six  syllables  are  found 
in  the  Bible.  The  XXXYIIth  chapter 
of  Isaiah  and  XIXth  chap  ter  of  2d  Kings 
are  alike,  the  word  girl  occurs  but  once 
in  the  Bible,  and  that  in  the  3d  verse 
and  Illd  chapter  of  Joel.  There  are 
found  in  both  books  of  the  Bible  3,586,- 
483  letters,  V73,693  words,  31,373  verses, 
1,189  chapters,  and  66  books.  The 
XXYIth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles is  the  finest  chapter  to  read.  The 
most  beautiful  chapter  in  the  Bible  is 
the  XXIId  Psalm.  The  four  most  in- 
spiring promises  are  John  XIYth  chap- 
ter and  2d  verse,  John  YIth  chapter  and 
37th  verse,  St  Matthew  Xlth  chapter  and 
28th  verse,  and  XXXYIIth  Psalm,  4th 
verse.  The  first  verse  of  the  LXth 
chapter  of  Isaiah  is  the  one  for  the  new 
convert.  All  who  flatter  themselves 
with  vain  boastings  of  their  perfectness 
should  learn  the  YIth  chapter  of  Mat- 
thew. 

Curiosities  of  Statistics. — As  a fair 
example  of  curiosity  of  statistics,  says 
Spotford,  the  Congressional  Librarian, 
take  the  army  of  Xerxes  when  it 
crossed  the  Hellespont  to  invade  Greece.  | 


Herodotus  gives  it  as  1,700,000  foot, 

100.000  horse  and  517,000  naval  forces ; 
total,  2,317,000  and  adds  that  this  was 
swollen  by  the  attendants  to  5,200,000; 
and  all  this  to  invade  a country  which 
in  no  age  known  to  history  contained 
over  1,500,000  inhabitants.  Another 
favorite  myth  of  historians  is  the  story 
of  that  famous  Alexandrian  Library  of 

700.000  volumes,  burned  by  the  Caliph 
Omar,  A.  D.  640,  with  a rhetorical  di- 
lemma in  his  mouth.  Unfortunately 
for  this  highly-dramatic  tale,  no  two 
writers  are  agreed  as  to  the  circumstan- 
ces, except  as  to  the  single  fact  that 
there  was  a library  at  Alexandria.  And 
that  it  ceased  to  exist  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury. To  ask  a modern  inquirer  to  be- 
lieve that  700,000  books  were  gathered 
in  one  body  800  years  before  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  while  the  largest  libra- 
ry in  the  world,  four  centuries  after  the 
multiplication  of  books  began,  contained 
less  than  200,000  volumes,  is  altogether 
too  great  a stretch  of  credulity.  Even 
in  reporting  the  size  of  modern  libraries, 
exaggeration  holds  away.  The  library 
of  George  lY.,  inherited  by  that  grace- 
less ignoramus  from  a book-collecting 
father,  and  presented  to  the  British  na- 
tion with  ostentatious  liberality  only 
after  he  had  failed  to  sell  it  to  Eussia, 
was  said,  in  the  publications  of  the  time 
to  contain  about  120,000  volumes.  But 
an  actual  enumeration  when  the  books 
were  lodged  in  the  King’s  Library  at 
the  British  Museum,  where  they  have 
ever  since  remained,  showed  that  there 
were  only  65,250  volumes,  being  little 
more  than  half  the  number  reported. 
Many  libraries,  public  and  private,  are 
equally  over-estimated.  It  is  so  much 
easier  to  guess  than  to  count,  and  the 
stern  test  of  arithmetic  is  too  seldom 
applied,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 

100.000  volumes  can  easily  be  counted 
in  a day  by  two  or  three  persons,  and 
so  on  in  the  same  proportion.  Here,  as 
in  the  statistics  of  population,  the  same 
proverb  holds  good,  that  the  unknown 
is  always  the  magnificent,  and  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe  we  inhabit  the  un- 
explored country  is  always  the  most 
marvelous  since  the  world  began. 

Hiffioultiks. — The  greatest  difficul- 
ties are  always  found  where  we  are  not 
looking  for  them. 
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FOR  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


Having  finished  the  task  we  proposed 
to  ourselves  at  the  outset : “ The  Won- 
ders of  Astronomy,”  and  as  we  hope 
with  credit  to  ourselves,  and  satisfaction 
to  our  readers,  we  shall  now  turn  our 
attention  to  a cognate  subject, 

LIGHT  AND  DISTANCE. 

Chapter  I. 

SOMETHING  ABOUT  ILLUMINATION. 

From  time  to  time  we  hear  of  plans  to 
illuminate  whole  cities  by  a great  light 
from  a single  point.  The  credulity  of 
the  newspaper  public  about  affairs  be- 
longing to  Physics  is  so  great,  that  we 
are  not  surprised  if  such  plans  are 
spoken  of  as  practicable;  though,  in- 
deed one  needs  but  to  cast  a glance  of 
reflection  on  them,  to  be  at  once  con- 
vinced of  their  impracticability. 

The  impracticability  does  not  consist 
so  much  in  this,  that  no  such  intense 
light  can  be  made  artificially  as  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  illuminating  power 
of  light  decreases  enormously  as  we  re- 
cede from  it. 

In  order  to  explain  this  to  our  readers, 
let  us  suppose  that  on  some  high  point 
in  Montreal  City,  say  Hotre  Dame 
Church  steeple,  an  intensely  brilliant 
light  be  placed,  as  bright  as  can  be  pro- 
duced by  gases  or  electricity.  We  shall 
see,  presently,  how  the  remoter  streets 
in  Montreal  would  be  illuminated. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  let  us  im- 
agine for  a moment,  that  at  a square’s 
distance  from  JSTotre  Dame  Church  there 
is  a street,  intersecting  JSTotre  Dame  at 
right  angles.  We  will  call  it  “A”  street. 
At  a square’s  distance  from  “A”  street 
let  us  imagine  another  street  running 
parallel  to  it,  which  we  will  call  “ B ” 
street ; and  again,  at  a square’s  distance, 
a street  parallel  to  “ B ” street,  called 
“ C ” street;  thus  let  us  imagine  seven 
streets  in  all — from  “A”  to‘‘Gr” — 
running  parallel,  each  at  a square’s 
distance  from  the  other,  and  inter- 
secting Hotre  Dame  at  right  angles. 
Besides  this,  let  us  suppose  there  is  a 
street  called  “X”  street,  running  paral- 
lel with  JSTotre  Dame  and  at  a square’s 
distance  from  it ; then  we  shall  have 


seven  squares,  which  are  to  be  illumin-  ^ 
ated  by  one  great  light.  \ 

It  is  well  known  that  light  decreases 
in  intensity  the  further  we  recede  from  ! 
it ; but  this  intensity  decreases  in  a pe-  ; 
culiar  proportion.  In  order  to  under-  i 
stand  this  proportion  we  must  pause  a i 
moment,  for  it  is  something  not  easily  i 
comprehended.  We  hope,  however,  tO' ,1 
present  it  in  such  a shape,  that  the  at-  i 
tentive  reader  will  find  no  difficulty  in  | 
grasping  a great  law  of  nature,  which,.  '< 
moreover,  is  of  the  greatest  moment  for 
a multitude  of  cases. 

Physics  teach  us,  by  calculation  and  it 
experiments,  the  following : . 

If  a light  illuminates  a certain  space,,  h 
its  intensity  at  twice  the  distance  is  not  li) 
twice  as  feeble,  but  two  times  two,  equal  i 
four  times,  as  feeble.  At  three  times  k 
the  distance  it  does  not  shine  three  $ 
times  as  feeble,  but  three  times  three,  k 
that  is  nine  times.  In  scientific  language 
this  is  expresed  thus  : “ The  intensity  1 1 
of  light  decreases  in  the  ratio  of  the  A 
square  of  the  distance  from  its  source.” 
Let  us  now  try  to  apply  this  to  our  i. 
example. 

We  will  take  it  for  granted  that  the  I 
great  light  on  N otre  Dame  steeple  shines  >i 
so  bright,  that  one  is  just  able  to  read  ji 
these  pages  at  a square’s  distance,  viz.,  U 
on  “A”  street.  ^ 

On  “ B ” street  it  will  be  much  darker  c,: 
than  on  ‘‘A”  street;  it  will  be  precisely  ■! 
four  times  darker,  because  “ B ” street ; 
is  twice  the  distance  from  ®Notre  Dame  i 
Church,  and  2x2=4.  Hence,  if  we  wish  ' 
to  read  this  on  “ B ” street,  our  letters  ; t 
must  cover  four  times  the  space  they  | - 
do  now.  1 

“ C ” street  is  three  times  as  far  from  ( 
the  light  as  “A”  street;  hence  it  will  be  ^ 
nine  limes  darker  there,  for  3x3=9.  I 
This  page,  in  order  to  be  readable  there,  u 
would  theu  have  to  cover  nine  times  the  I 
space  it  occupies  now.  I 

The  next  street,  being  four  times  as  ■ 
remote  from  the  light  as  “A”  street,  our 
letters,  according  to  the  rule  given  i 
above,  would  have  to  cover  sixteen  I 
times  the  present  space,  for  it  is  sixteen  f 
times  darker  than  on  “A”  street.  ; 

“ E ” street,  which  lies  at  five  times 
the  distance  from  the  light,  will  be  ^ 
twenty-five  times  darker,  for  5x5=26. 

“ F ” street,  which  is  six  times  the 
distance,  we  shall  find  thirty-six  times  i 
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.darker;  and  lastly,  “ Gr  ” street,  seven 
^times  the  distance  from  the  light,  will 
■be  forty-nine  times  darker  than  “A” 
street,  because  Yx7=49.  The  letters  of 
a piece  of  writing,  in  order  to  be  legible 
.there,  must  cover  forty-nine  times  the 
surface  that  our  letters  cover  now 
raBut  the  reader  will  exclaim  ; “ This 
^vil  can  be  remedied.  We  need  but 
place  forty-nine  lights  on  Notre  Dame 
.steeple;  there  will  then  be  sufficient 
light  on  G”  street  for  any  newspaper 
or  this  sheet  to  be  read.”  Our  young 
friends  will  easily  perceive,  however, 
that  it  is  more  judicious  to  distribute  to 
forty-nine  lights  in  different  places  on 
’ Notre  Dame  Street,  than  to  put  them 
all  on  one  spot. 

I ‘ This  is  sufficient  to  convince  any  one 
' and  especially  our  young  readers  that 
we  may  be  able  to  illuminate  large  pub- 
lic places  with  one  light,  but  not  the 
streets  of  a city,  and  still  less  whole 
cities. 

In  our  next  and  succeeding  chapters, 
we  may  have  occasion  to  notice  Edison 
and  his  Electric  light. 


PUBLIUS  LENTULUS’S  LETTER  TO  THE 
SENATE  OF  ROME  CONCERNING  CHRIST. 

The  following  beautiful  pen  and  ink 
picture  of  our  Divine  Saviour  from  a 
heathen  Eoman,  will  be  a most  accept- 
able treat  to  our  young  readers : — It 
being  the  usual  custom  of  the  Eoman 
-governors  to  advertise  the  Senate  and 
the  people  of  such  material  things  as 
happened  in  their  respective  provinces, 
in  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius 
Caesar,  Publius  Lentulus,  at  that  time 
being  President  of  Judea,  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing epistle  to  the  Senate  concerning 
our  Blessed  Saviour : 

“ Conscript  Fathers, — Here  appear- 
ed in  these  our  days,  a man  of  great 
virtue,  named  Jesus  Christ,  who  is  yet 
living  amongst  us,  and  by  the  Gentiles 
I is  accepted  "for  a prophet  of  trust,  but 
his  own  disciples  call  him  the  Son  of 
God.  He  raiseth  the  dead  and  cureth 
all  manner  of  diseases.  A man  of  sta- 
ture somewhat  tall  and  comely,  with 
j a very  reverend  countenance,  such  as 
the  beholders  may  both  love  and  fear. 
His  hair  of  the  color  of  chesnuts  full 
Pipe,  plain  to  his  eyes,  whence  downward 
it  is  more  orient  of  color,  somewhat 


waved  and  curling  about  his  shoulders. 
In  the  middle  of  his  head  is  a seam  or 
partition  of  the  hair,  after  the  manner 
of  the  Nazarites.  His  forehead  plain 
and  very  delicate.  His  face  without 
spot  or  wrinkle,  beautiful  with  a comely 
red.  His  nose  and  mouth  so  formed  as 
nothing  can  be  reprehended.  His  beard 
somewhat  thick,  in  color  like  his  hair, 
and  not  of  a great  length,  but  forked. 
His  look  innocent  and  mature.  His 
eyes,  grey,  clear,  and  quick.  In  his 
admonishing,  courteous  and  fair-spoken, 
pleasant  in  speech  mixed  with  gravity. 
It  cannot  be  remembered  that  any  one 
hath  seen  him  laugh,  but  many  have 
seen  him  weep.  In  proportion  of  body 
well  shaped  and  straight,  his  hands  and 
arms  right  and  delectable  to  behold.  In 
speaking,  very  modest  and  wise,  a man 
for  his  singular  beauty  surpassing  the 
children  of  men.” 

THE  EVILS  resulting  FROM  ROMANCE 
READING. 

Eomances  are  a dangerous  recreation. 
A few,  no  doubt,  of  the  best  may  be 
friendly  to  good  taste  and  good  morals ; 
but  far  the  greater  part  are  unskilfully 
written,  and  tend  to  corrupt  the  heart, 
and  stimulate  the  passions.  A habit  of 
reading  them  breeds  a dislike  to  history, 
and  all  the  substantial  of  knowledge, 
withdraws  the  attention  from  nature 
and  truth,  and  fills  the  mind  with  ex- 
travagant thoughts,  and  too  often  with 
criminal  propensities.  I would  there- 
fore caution  my  young  readers  against 
them:  or,  if  they  must,  for  the  sake  of 
amusement,  and  that  they  may  have 
something  to  say  on  the  subject,  indulge 
themselves  in  this  way  now  and  then, 
let  it  be  sparingly  and  seldom. 


PLATING  CARDS. 

It  is  generally  believed,  that  Cards  were 
invented  for  the  amusement  of  one 
of  the  early  kings  of  the  line  of 
Bourbon ; hut  this  belief  is  erroneous. 
Who  the  man  was  that  first  invented 
these  instruments  of  amusement  and 
folly  is  not  known,  neither  can  we  tell 
in  what  age  they  were  invented.  Our 
knowledge  is  limited  to  the  country 
whence  they  came,  viz.,  Egypt.  The 
colors  are  two,  read  and  black,  which 
answer  to  the  equinox.  The  suites  are 
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four,  answering  to  the  four  seasons. 
Their  emblems  formerly  were,  and  still 
are  in  Spain  : for  the  heart,  a cup,  the 
emblem  of  Winter — the  spade,  an  acorn, 
the  emblem  of  Autumn — a club,  the 
trefoil,  the  emblem  of  Summer — the 
diamond,  a rose,  the  emblem  of  Spring. 
The  twelve  court  cards  answer  to  the 
twelve  months,  and  were  formerly  de- 
picted as  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  The 
fifty-two  cards  answer  to  the  fifty-two 
weeks  of  the  year.  The  thirteen  cards 
in  each  suite  to  the  number  of  weeks  in 
a lunar  quarter.  The  aggregate  of  the 
pips  calculated  in  the  following  manner, 
amount  to  the  number  of  days  in  a 
year 

55  Amount  in  each  suite. 

4 Suites. 


220 

120  Court  cards  multiplied  by  10. 

12  Number  of  court  cards. 

13  Number  of  each  suite. 


Total,  365 


The  questions  and  problems  proposed 
in  the  Young  Folks  Corner,  must  be 
answered  monthly  as  they  appear.  All 
inquiries  and  answers  for  this  Corner, 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Harp,  prepaid. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  In  how  many  points  does  the  Catho- 

lic Church  differ  from  all  the  other 
so-called  Churches  ? 

2.  Give  in  a diagram  the  derivation  of 

the  word  News  ? 

3.  Who  wrote  the  “ Pursuits  of  Litera- 

ture ?” 

4.  Who  was  “ Junius,’'  the  author  of  the 

celebrated  letters  under  that  name  ? 

5.  What  do  you  understand  by  the  “ Se- 

cond Estate  ?” 

6.  What  by  the  “ Fourth  Estate  ?” 

J.  The  sum  of  two  lines  is  26  inches, 
and  the  difference  8 inches,  find 
the  lines  ? 

8.  If  the  sides  of  a triangle  be  6,  8 and 

12  feet,  calculate  the  segments  into 
which  the  perpendicular  divides  the 
side,  whose  length  is  12  feet  ? 

9.  What  was  the  National  debt  of  Ire- 

land at  the  Union.  Give  the  per 
centage  of  increase  to  1880  ? 


EEYIEWS. 


The  Western  Home  Journal. — This! 
well  known  Catholic  paper  published; 
at  Detroit,  Mich.,  is,  we  are  glad  to 
notice,  meeting  with  great  success,  soj 
much  so  that  the  proprietor  has  foundj 
it  necessary  to  enlarge  it  to  make  room', 
for  the  increased  advertising  patronage! 
bestowed  upon  him.  We  are  very  glad; 
that  the  Journal  is  meeting  with  suchi 
well-merited  success.  It  is  now,  with' 
one  exception,  the  largest  Catholic  paper 
published  in  the  United  States.  | 


The  Ever  Faithful  Island. — By  Rt.  Rer. 
John  Hennessy,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Dubu-| 
que,  Iowa. 

The  Sorrows  of  the  Old  Land.— By  Rt.i 
Rev.  John  J.  Hogan,  D.  D.,  Bishop  of 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

England’s  Crime.— By  Rt.  Rer.  J.  L.  Spal- 
ding, D.  D.,  Bishop  of  Peoria,  111. 

Three  lectures  delivered  in  Chicago, 
St.  Patrick’s  Day,  1880,  by  request  of 
the  Irish- American  Council  of  Chicago 
in  aid  ol  the  Irish  Relief  Fund. 

Great  praise  is  due  to  the  enterprising 
publisher,  Mr.  P.  T.  Sherlock,  115  Ran- 
dolph Street,  Chicago,  for  being  instru- 
mental in  rescuing  these  noble  discoures 
from  oblivion,  and  presentig  them  to 
the  people  in  a shape  that  they  can  pre- 
serve and  hand  their  children  to  study  ! 
as  grand  lessons  in  Irish  history.  I 


F ACETIC. 


Every  donkey  thinks  itself  worthy  to 
stand  with  the  king’s  horses  ; every  girl 
thinks  she  could  keep  house  better  than 
her  mother ; but  thoughts  are  not  facts, : 
for  the  sprat  thought  himself  a herring,; 
when  the  fisherman  knew  he  was  not.  j 

A Glasgow  minister  was  ‘recently 
called  in  to  see  a man  who  was  very  ill. 
After  finishing  his  visit,  as  he  was  leav- 
ing the  house,  he  said  to  the  man’s  wife,  | 
“ My  good  woman,  do  you  not  go  to  any  | 
church  at  all  ?”  “ Oh,  yes.  Sir  ; we 

gang  to  the  Barony  Kirk.”  “ Then  why  j 
in  the  world  did  you  send  for  me  ? Why  | 
didn’t  you  send  for  Doctor  Macleod  ?”  1 
“ Na,  na,  ’deed  na;  we  wadna  risk  him.  | 
Do  ye  ken  it’s  a dangerous  case  of 
typhus  ?”  I 
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How  to  acquire  short  hand — Fool 
around  a buzz-saw. 

B The  smallest  boy  is  looking  alter  the 
imnning  gear  of  his  last  year’s  sled. 

The  man  who  borrows  five  dollars  is 
ptill  suffering  from  the  panic  of  ’73. 

“ A good  workman  is  known  by  his 
chips  ” — and  so  is  a good  pokei*4^yer. 

Carpets,  though  bought  by  the  yard, 
^re  worn  bj^  the  foot. 

The  new  way  to  spell  it  is  “ mesulz,” 
but  if  you  have  it  in  that  way  it^  sure 
death.  ^ 

Any  small  boy  who  has  green  apple 
[experience  knows  the  misery  that  is 
brought  to  a party  by  internal  disputes. 

A thorough  man  of  the  world  is  one 
who  can  shake-hands  cordially  with  a 
friend  whom  he  has  just  blackballed  at 
a club. 

I have  a fresh  cold,”  said  a gentle- 
man to  his  acquaintance. — “ Why  do  you 
have  a fresh  one  ? Why  don’t  you  have 
■it  cured?” — 

[ The  rage  for  decorations  has  not  yet 
aitended  to  buckwheat  cakes.  They 
[are  still  made  plain  and  are  seldom 
ilmailed  up  on  parlor  walls. 

Never  marry  a woman  unless  she  is 
uso  rich  that  you  would  marry  her  if  she 
iiwere  ugly  and  so  handsome  that  you 
would  marry  her  if  she  were  poor. 

i|  There  is  something  soft  and  tender  in 
ithe  fall  of  a bright  snowflake,  but  when 
jit  comes  to  crawling  out  in  the  morning 
and  shovelling  away  a big  drift,  its  or- 
nery, mean  and  disgusting. 

Since  silk,  it  has  been  discovered, 
icauses  spontaneous  combustion,  young 
men  should  never  hug  a girl  even  in  a 
dark  parlor  without  having  a bucket  of 
water  within  reach  of  the  sofa. 

; Compared  to  women,  how  insignifi- 
cant is  man,  especially  in  the  matter  of 
baggage.  As  a rule,  you  can  stand  his 
itrunk  up  on  top  of  hers  and  still  have 
jroom  enough  there  for  a game  of  parlor 
jcroquet. 


A Yankee  woman  recently  married  a 
Chinese  laundryman  and  in  three  days 
thereafter  the  unhappy  Celestial  appear- 
ed at  a barber’s  shop  and  ordered  his 
pig-tail  to  be  cut  off,  saying  in  explana- 
tion : Too  muchee  yank.” 

A belle,  meeting  her  rival,  said,  with 
an  air  of  much  concern:  ‘‘My  dear,  how 
old  you  look  to-day.  I never  saw  you* 
look  so  old  !”  “ Well,”  she  quietly  replied 
“ that  is  not  at  all  wonderful,  foi\ 
you  see,  I never  was  so  old  before  as  I 
am  to-day !” 

A map  of  New  York  has  been  pub- 
lished on  which  all  the  churches  are 
distinctly  marked.  This  fills  a long-felt 
want.  For  when  a countryman  visits 
the  city  the  first  place  he  wants  to  go 
to  is  a church.  Nine  times  out  of  ten 
he  gets  into  a theatre  by  mistake. 

Little  Franky’s  mother  was  very 
pious,  but  she  was  an  invalid,  and  so  hi& 
auntie,  who  was  also  pious,  looked  after 
his  religious  instruction,  and  let  no  oc- 
casion pass  to  enforce  some  precept. 
One  day  Franky  suddenly  said  : “ Oh, 

dear,  I wish  I had  wings  !”  This  angelic 
inspiration  was  regarded  with  great  joy 
by  the  two  sisters,  and  they  eagerly 
asked  why  he  wished  for  wings.  “ Oh, 
said  Franky.  “ I’d  fly  up  into  the  air 
and  take  Aunt  Susan  with  me,  and  when 
I couldn’t  go  any  higher  I’d  let  her 
drop.” 

A young  mail  who  was  pleasantly  en- 
gaged in  dealing  out  taffy  to  his  girl 
over  the  telephone  wire  the  other  day, 
was  much  disgusted  at  hearing  a voice 
from  the  central  office  remark  : “ Please 
hurry  up  if  you  have  anything  to  say ; 
there  is  a business  man  waiting  for  the 
wire.”  ^ 

Once,  in  travelling,  the  Eev.  Hr.  Bled- 
soe was  exceedingly  annoyed  by  a pe- 
dantic bore  who  forced  himself  upon 
him,  and  made  a great  parade  of  his 
shallow  learning.  The  doctor  bore  it 
as  long  as  he  could,  and  at  length  look- 
ing at  him  gravely,  said  : “You  and  I 
know  all  that  is  to  be  known.”  “ How 
is  that  ?”  said  the  man,  pleased  with 
what  he  thought  a very  complimentary 
association.  “ Why,”  said  the  doctor, 
“ You  know  everything  except  that  you 
are  a fool,  and  I know  that.” 
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1 Date. 

day  of 
Week. 

1 

Sat 

2 

Sun 

3 

Mon 

4 

Tues 

. 

5 

Wed 

6 

Thurs 

7 

Fri 

8 

Sat 

9 

Sun 

10 

Mon 

11 

Tues 

12 

Wed 

13 

Thurs 

14 

Fri 

15 

Sat 

16 

Sun 

17 

Mon 

18 

Tues 

19 

Wed 

20 

Thurs 

21 

Fri 

22 

Sat 

23 

Sun 

24 

Mon 

25 

Tues 

26 

Wed 

27 

Thurs 

28 

Iri 

29 

Sat 

30 

Sun 

31 

Mon 

]\fotkble  Si\i\ivef0krie^  iri  ]VIk,y. 


The  English  fleet  under  Herbert,  beaten  by  the  French  under  Chateau  Renaud 
in  Bantry  Bay,  bringing  supplies  to  James  II.,  1689.  Archibald  Hamilton 
Rowan  escaped  from  prison,  1794. 

Rogation  Sunday.  Sir  Cahir  O’Dogherty’s  rising,  1608. 

St.  Conlaeth,  Patron  of  Kildare.  Edmund  Sheehy  hanged  1776. 

Red  Hugh  O’Donnell  inaugurated  and  proclaimed  ‘‘  The  O’Donnell,”  1592. 
Meeting  of  the  United  Irishmen  in  the  Tailor’s  Hall,  Dublin,  dispersed,  and 
their  papers  seized,  1794. 

Napoleon  died  in  St.  Helena,  1821.  Great  Tenant-Right  Meeting  at  Millstreet, 
Co.  Cork,  1850. 

Ascension  Thursday.  An  Irish  Parliament  summoned  by  James  II.,  1689. 

Monster  meeting  at  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  70,000  present,  1843. 

Battle  of  Lough  Swilly,  1567. 

Cromwell  repulsed  at  the  battle  of  Clonmel,  1649. 

St.  Comgall.  Assembly  of  Irish  Bishops  at  Kilkenny  to  deliberate  on  the  state 
of  the  kingdom,  1641.  From  this  assembly  was  issued  an  address  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland  declaring  the  war  to  be  just. 

Battle  of  Fontenoy.  British  routed  by  the  Irish  Brigade,  1745. 

First  Meeting  of  the  Protestant  Repeal  Association  in  the  Music  Hall,  Dublin, 
1848. 

Desmond,  Earl  of  Kildare,  founded  Gray  Friary,  Adare,  Limerick,  1464.  Pope 
Pius  IX  born,  1790. 

St.  Carthage,  Patron  of  Lismore.  Henry  Grattan  died,  1820.  O’ConnelTs  re- 
mains deposited  under  Round  Tower,  Glasnevin,  1869. 

St.  Dympna.  O’Connell  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  and  refused  to  take 
the  Oaths,  1829.  O’Connell  died  at  G-enoa,  1847. 

St.  Brendan,  Patron  of  Kerry  and  Clonfert.  Dies  Infandum!  This  is  the  anni- 
versary of  the  first  landing  of  the  Anglo-Normans  in  Ireland,  1167. 

Lord  Camden’s  proclamation  against  the  United  Irishmen,  1797.  Parliament 
rejects  the  Repeal  Motion,  1844. 

Repeal  meeting  at  Charleville,  Co.  Cork,  300,000  present,  1843.  Rev.  Francis 
Mahony  (Father  Prout)  died  at  Paris,  1866. 

Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  arrested  and  mortally  wounded,  in  a house,  in  Thomas 
Street,  by  Major  Sirr,  1798. 

Wolfe  Tone  left  Dublin  for  Belfast  on  his  way  to  America,  1795. 

Henry  and  John  Sheares  arrested,  1798.  Repeal  Meeting  at  Cork,  500,000  pres- 
ent, 1843. 

Samuel  Neilson  arrested,  1798. 

Battle  of  Rarnilies,  Irish  Brigade  protected  the  rear  of  the  retreating  French, 
and  took  several  standards  from  the  Englsh,  who  had  been  victorious.  Irish- 
Insurrection  bijfsts  forth,  1798. 

Fiann  Sionna,  Monarch  of  Ireland,  died  at  Tailtenn,  in  Meath,  916.  United' 
Irishmen,”  take  the  town  of  Prosperous,  1798. 

Edward  Bruce  landed  in  Ireland  at  Oldfleet,  in  the  Bay  of  Larne,  on  the  Antrim 
coast,  1315.  Carlow  taken  by  the  insurgents,  1798. 

Turlough  O’Brien  executed,  after  having  suffered  a year’s  imprisonment,  1581., 
Richard  Lalor  Shiel  died,  1851.  Michael  Barrett  hanged  in  London,  1868. 

Corpus  Christi.  Battle  of  Oulart  Hill,  County  Wexford,  1798. 

Thomas  Moore,  poet,  born  1780.  ‘‘United  Irishmen”  capture  Enniscorthy, 
1798. 

Cromwell  left  Ireland,  1656. 

“ United  Irishmen  ” win  the  battle  at  Three  Rocks,  county  Wexford,  1798. 
O’Connell  and  others  imprisoned,  1844. 

Massacre  at  the  Curragh  of  Kildare  of  the  Irish,  after  they  had  surrendered  and' 
laid  down  their  arms,  1798.  Third  reading  of  the  Irish  Protestant  Church 
Disestablishment  Bill  carried  by  a majority  of  114,  1869. 


Faith. — A transcendent  faith,  a cheer- 
ful trust,  tui*ns  the  darkness  of  night 
into  a pillar  fire,  and  the  cloud  by 
day  into  a perpetual  glory.  They  who 
thus  march  on  are  refreshed  even  in  the 
wilderness,  and  hear  the  streams  of 
gladness  trickling  among  the  rocks. 


Education  and  Pure  Love. — As  ed- 
ucation and  culture  lifts  the  mind  above  I 
the  coarse,  low  ignorance  of  the  illite-  I 
rate,  so  does  the  seeker  after  virtue,  j 
beauty  and  love,  scorn  all  that  is  not  a; 
part  of  his  desires,  and  does  not  contri-  j 
bute  pleasure  to  his  senses. 


VoL.  V.  MONTEBAL, 


YOUE  MISSION. 


I If  you  cannot  on  the  ocean  sail  among  the 
I swiftest  fleet, 

{Rocking  on  the  mighty  billows,  laughing  at 
I the  storms  you  meet, 

I You  can  stand  among  the  sailors  anchored 
! yet  within  the  bay. 

You  can  lend  a hand  to  help  them  as  they 
launch  their  boats  away. 

I 

If  you  are  too  weak  to  journey  up  the  moun- 
tain steep  and  high, 

You  can  stand  within  the  valley  as  the  mul- 
titudes go  by — 

You  can  chant  in  happy  measures  as  they 
slowly  pass  along. 

Though  they  may  forget  the  singer,  they 
j will  not  lorget  the  song. 

I ' 

I 

If  you  cannot  in  the  conflict  prove  yourself 
a warrior  true. 

If,  when  fire  and  smoke  are  thickest,  there’s 
no  work  for  you  to  do — 

.When  the  battle-field  is  silent,  you  can  go 
with  gentle  tread. 

You  can  bear  away  the  wounded,  you  can 
cover  up  the  dead. 

If  you  cannot  in  the  harrest  garner  up  the 
richest  sheaves, 

iMany  a grain  both  ripe  and  golden,  which 
tbe  careless  reaper  leaves. 

You  can  glean  among  the  briars  growing 
rank  against  the  wall. 

And  it  may  be  that  the  shadows  hide  the 
heaviest  wheat  of  all. 

If  you  have  not  gold  and  silver  ever  ready  at 
command. 

If  you  cannot  toward  the  needy  reach  an 
ever-open  hand. 

You  can  visit  the  afflicted — o’er  the  erring 
you  can  weep — 

You  can  be  a true  disciple  sitting  at  the 
Master’s  feet. 


JUNE,  1880.  No.  8. 


Do  not,  then,  ^and  idly  waiting  for  some 
nobler  work  to  do, 

For  your  Heavenly  Father’s  glory,  ever  earn- 
est ever  true. 

Go  and  toil  in  My  vineyard — work  in  patience 
and  in  prayer, 

If  you  want  a field  of  labor  you  can  find  it 
anywhere. 


THE  D’ALTONS  OF  CRAG, 


AN  lEISH  STORY  OF  ’48  AND  ’49. 
o 

BY  VERY  REV.  R.  B.  o’bRIEN,  D.  D., 
DEAN  OF  LIMERICK, 

Author  of  Alley  Mooref  ^‘Jack  Hazlitt,”  Ac> 

CHAPTER  XX. — (Continued.') 

About  two  o’clock  there  was  some  abate- 
ment though  not  much  ; and  he  started 
on  his  nefarious  journey.  He  was  not 
personally  a wicked  man.  He  was  not 
a cruel  man  either.  But  the  spirit  of 
revenge  had  taken  hold  on  him ; and 
woe  to  the  man  whom  such  a spirit 
seizes.  Such  a man  has  no  will  hut  one  : 
reason  has  no  light  to  see  unless  the 
glare  of  his  revenge;  and  death  and 
shame  and  even  damnation  are  defied 
or  ignored  in  the  presence  of  that  deity  I 
Such  people  are  possessed  of  a devil. 

It  still  rained,  as  we  have  been  saying 
and  still  the  lightning  gave  notice  of 
the  power,  as  it  often  does,  of  the  jus- 
tice of  Grod.  But  on  went  the  murderer, 
growing  more  excited,  at  every  step, 
and  his  heart  hardening  more  in  hate. 
He  is  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the 
Crag,  when  he  hears  a step  rapidly  ap- 
proaching behind  him.  The  first  idea 
was  that  he  had  been  discovered — the 
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next  wavS  to  fire:  ‘‘dead  men  tell  no 
tales.” 

He  stopped  ! 

“ Who’s  that  ?” 

“ Who’s  that  ? What  a hurry  you’re 
in  ! Wasn’t  I to  meet  you  on  the  road  ? 
-and  ’tis  hunting  you  I am.” 

Quirk  was  now  reassured.  It  was  the 
decreed  companion. 

They  arrived  at  the  court-yard.  Sure 
enough  a light  steals  through  a window, 
looking  towards  the  south.  A ladder 
lies  by  the  wall.  All  things  have  been 
arranged  with  diabolical  accuracy.  It 
looks  like  doom. 

The  house  dog  commences  to  bark, 
and  from  a bark  commences  a dismal 
howl — that  cry  so  like  the  “ keene  ” of 
a mute  beast,  who  wants  to  wail  out 
his  sorrow  by  a grave. 

“ Catch  that  dog  and  choke  him,  or 
I’ll  fire!” 

“ Hush ! do  you  want  to  send  for  the 
Peelers  ?” 

The  dog,  somehow,  seems  to  get  care- 
less. The  ladder  is  laid  to  the  wall 
beside  the  window.  Steadily  the  mur- 
derer mounts,  step  by  step.  He  thinks, 
in  spite  of  himself,  of  the  many  men  he 
saw  ascending  the  steps  of  the  gallows. 
He  thinks  of  his  uncle  in  the  pauper’s 
garb  ; and  the  cabin  in  ruins ; and  the 
family  scattered  over  the  world.  Heath 
is  trodden  out  of  view. 

At  last  he  has  reached  his  vantage 
ground.  All  is  still.  He  looks  in  at 
the  window  and  plainly  sees  the  bed  and 
its  occupier.  Griffard  H’ Alton  is  on  his 
left  side.  His  head  is  turned  somewhat 
downward  and  towards  his  pillow.  The 
assassin  has  a plain  and  perfect  mark, 
as  well  as  a perfect  aim!  He  collects 
himself  for  the  deadly  assault,  and  stands 
like  a marble  pillar.  He  seems  to  move 
the  piece  by  hair-breaths.  The  rifle 
went  olf,  but  the  ball  glanced  off  the  eve 
of  the  house. 

At  the  moment  of  firing,  a shot  is 
heard.  Quirk  is  struck  by  a ball  from 
some  one  nearly  in  front  of  him,  as  he 
stood  turned  half  round  on  the  ladder; 
and  he  dropped  to  the  ground  a lifeless 
corpse  I 

■Giffard  H’ Alton’s  hour  had  not  yet 
come ! 

One  second  after  the  fall  of  the  unfor- 
tunate man  his  companion  appeared  by 
his  side ; but  only  to  snatch  the  rifle 


from  the  stiffening  grasp  of  Quirk,  and 
then  to  take  the  ladder  quietly  from  the 
window,  and  lay  it  flat  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  yard.  The  man  was  then  off  , 
in  the  thick  darkness. 

Having  secreted  the  rifle,  the  same 
fellow  made  his  way  to  the  “right-hand  I 
man  ” and  gave  him  the  full  particulars  : 
of  the  failure. 

“ ’Tis  no  failure  after  all,”  replied  the  i 
able  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Charles  Baring.  i 
“We’ll  hang  the  man  that  killed  our  ; 
brother!  We  will !” 

In  half-an-hour  afterwards  the  police  | 
were  at  the  Crag,  and  in  possession  of  s 
the  dead  body.  Quirk  was  well  known  | 
to  them;  but  why  he  came  there,  or  | 
who  fired  the  fatal  shot  was  a mystery.  : 


CHAPTEE  XXI. 

HOW  THE  POLICE  DISCUSSED  THE  DEATH  , 

OF  QUIUK — THE  WITCHES  OF  THE  GLEN  ' 

ONCE  MORE.  ij 

The  morning  broke  upon  the  whole  . 
country-side  in  a state  of  feverish  excite-  i 
ment.  As  we  have  said  the  murder-  :i 
ed  man  was  well  known  to  the  police,  .| 
and  not  at  all  of  unblemished  character. 
What  brought  him  to  Mr.  Giffard  H’Al-  | 
ton’s  house  ? Why  did  he  seek  access  ; 
to  H’ Alton’s  yard;  and  why  was  he 
shot  down  on  the  premises  ? These  || 
were  all  questions  which  could  only  be  i 
answered  by  conjecture.  But  one  thing  I 
was  clear — a foul  deed  had  been  done, 
and  justice  should  energetically  pursue' , 
the  assassin. 

We  may  say,  without  disparaging  the 
officials  of  the  day,  that  the  “ energy  ^ 
was  sometimes  stimulated  by  motives  i 
hardly  akin  to  justice,  and  that  many 
an  honest  man  suffered  by  such  zeal,  i 
“ We  have  obtained  five-and- twenty  con  ■ : 
victions,”  might  be  the  boast  of  a Crown 
Solicitor  or  even  of  Mr.  Attorney- Gen-  * 
eral  himself ; and  it  would  really  appear  , 
that  the  administration,  and  even  the  , 
bench,  from  time  to  time,  measured  the  i 
success  of  justice  by  the  number  found  I 
“guilty”  more  than  by  the  merits  of: 
their  trials  ; and  every  one  who  knows  1 
the  history  of  the  last  half  century  is  | 
aware  that  hundreds  fell  victims  to  the '■ 
activity  which  pursued  its  singular  ends  | 
by  questionable  means — and  enjoyed  the  p 
rewards  of  public  servants  while  they  | 
were  a persecution  and  a plague.  j 
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There  was  one  who  s;:emed  to  feel 
the  whole  thing  keenly ; and  on  whom 
the  ultimate  effect  was  likely  to  he  ter- 
rible. Giffard  D’ Alton  came  his 
court-yard  before  the  policemen  had 
removed  the  body ; and  he  recognised 
the  man  whose  life  he  had  poisoned.  It 
was  strange  that  the  day  before  the 
murder  he  had  sent  a messenger  to  the 
uncle  of  Quirk  informing  the  old  man 
that  he,  Giffard  D’ Alton,  was  inclined 
to  “ consider  him.”  And,  in  fact,  Mi\ 
P’ Alton  had  been  speaking  to  Father 
Aylmer  and  Father  'Ned  about  Quirk 
and  others  to  whom  he  intended  to  do 
some  justice.  The  unfortunate  man 
was  now  tempted  to  conclude  that  all 
things  were  too  late — even  the  time  of 
doing  justice  had  passed.  He  sighed 
deeply  as  he  contemplated  the  pale  face 
of  the  dead  man  ; and  then  returned  to 
his  room  without  addressing  a word  to 
to  any  one. 

But  Giffard  H’ Alton  saw  the  ladder 
in  the  yard ; and  he  had  a dreamy 
memory  of  a figure  outlined  on  his  win- 
dow panes  while  he  dozed ; and  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  unfortunate 
man  came  to  his  death  while  seeking 
to  kill  another ; and  went  to  judgment  a 
red-handed  and  hopeless  murderer. 
Giffard  H’ Alton  did  not  pause  to  ex- 
amine much  who  it  was  that  shot  his 
assailant,  but  he  could  not  help  feeling 
that  the  deed  had  been  done  in  his 
defence.  Another  feeling,  and  a sad 
one,  began  to  lie  heavily  upon  the  old 
man’s  soul — he  saw  that  he  was  destined 
by  some  one  or  by  some  number  to  end 
his  days  by  violence,  and,  perhaps, 
without  preparation. 

The  two  clergymen  and  James  the 
Pilgrim  met  on  the  same  road  and  same 
errand.  The  priest  were  going  to  con- 
sole and  support  poor  old  D’Alton,  and 
James  the  Pilgrim  was  on  his  rounds 
among  the  neighbors,  but  specially 
bound,  in  present  circumstances  to  visit 
the  Crag.  He  began  recently  to  have 
a few  words  with  old  Giffard  D’Alton, 
too  ; and  he  was  a man  likely  to  be  very 
useful  in  any  contingency  like  the 
present. 

Father  Aylmer  greeted  James  with 
his  genial  “ DMa  ghuith  f”  and  James 
added,  as  usual,  the  name  of  “ Mary  ” in 
hie  reply,  “ Dhia  agus  Mhuire  ghuith” 
We  believe  that  we  have  mentioned 


already  how  our  people,  in  reply,  always 
increase  the  number  of  sources  from 
which  the  prayed-for  blessings  are  be- 
sought. “ God  and  Mary  to  you  !”  ans- 
wered James. 

“ We  are  glad  to  meet  you,  James. 
We  just  spoke  of  you.” 

“ God  bless  you,  sir,”  answered  James; 
but  this  time  in  the  English  language. 

“ You  have  heard  of  the  doings  at  the 
Crag?” 

“ Ochone  ! sad,  sad  doings.  Father  l”^ 
“ Well,  James,  what  is  your  view?' 

“ Bad  members,  sir,  bad  members.” 

“ True,”  Father  Hed  interposed  ; “ but 
James,  what  brought  Quirk  on  the 
ground  ?” 

“Well,  Father,”  James  replied,  “one 
would  rather  not  say  anything  just  now, 
you  know.” 

“ Quite  right,  James  ; but  what  of  Mr. 
Meldon  and  Amy  ?” 

“ Mr.  Seymour,  sir,  has  been  good 
enough  to  write  to  me,  and  has  given 
me  an  account  of  all  that  has  gone  on.” 
“ Come,  James,  who  is  Mr.  Leyton 
Seymour  ? Who  is  he  ?”  asked  Father 
Ned. 

“ Mr.  Seymour,  Father  ? He  is  the 
son  of  the  greatest  friend  I have  met  in 
life.  His  father  was  the  man  who  set 
me  free.” 

“ Do  you  mean  the  poor  scholar  ?” 

“ Oh,  no,  sir.  The  Hon.  John  Leyton 
Seymour  was  the  governor ; and  it  was 
he  that  went  to  all  the  trouble  when  he 
had  been  told  my  story,  and  ordered  a 
good  store  out  of  his  own  money  to 
bring  me  home.” 

“He  is  Leyton  Seymour’s  father, 
then  ?” 

“Yes,  Father.” 

“ And  now,  James,  regarding  the 
murder?” 

“ I don’t  know.” 

“Don’t  know?  Is  it  not  a fact  that 
Quirk  was  one  of  Baring’s  followers  ?’ 

“ Many  say  so.” 

“ And  Quirk  was  shot  in  old  Mr.  D’ Al- 
ton’s courtyard  ?” 

“ Yes,  Father.” 

“ What  brought  him  there?” 

“ That  will  come  out,  father,  I sup- 
pose ; but  your  question  is  still  the  real 
one,  you  know — who  shot  him  ?” 

“ Well  ?” 

“ Well,  I cannot  now  guess  ; but  the 
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man  who  did  not  shoot  him  will  soon  be 
in  gaol.” 

What !”  Father  Aylmer  impetuously 
exclaimed. 

“I  mean,  sir,”  James  again  answered, 
“ the  man  who  didn’t  shoot  Quirk  will 
soon  be  in  gaol.” 

“ Come  !”  cried  Father  Ned.  Come, 
I know.” 

Father  ?”  answered  the  Pilgrim. 

“Crichawn  will  be  arrested,”  cried 
Father  Ned. 

You  have  it,  sir.  The  man  most 
hated  by  Charles  Baring — except,  may 
be,  Mr.  Seymour — is  the  man  for  the 
gallows,  and 

“Dead  men  tell  no  tales?”  said  the 
curate. 

“You  have  it,  again,”  answered  the 
Pilgrim. 

Father  Ned  Power  now  assumed  look 
and  tone  of  great  solemnity.  He  took 
James  the  Pilgrim  by  the  hand. 

“James  Feehan,”  said  Father  Ned, 
“you  can  solve  this  mystery.  Stop,” 
he  continued,  seeing  James  the  Pilgrim 
putting  up  his  hands  in  a kind  of  depre- 
cation. The  good  and  the  bad  trust  you 
James.  The  good  value  you,  and  the 
bad  themselves  trust  you — because  they 
believe  you  will  never  betray  a man, 
and  can  nearly  always  give  him  good 
advice.  Come ; you  can  solve  the  mys- 
tery.” 

“James  !”  Father  Aylmer  said,  while 
the  tears  flowed  down  his  cheeks ; 
“James,  Crichawn  is  good— oh,  so  good 
— oh,  so  good! — to  be  sure,  poor  Mr. 
D’ Alton  was  hard  upon  Paddy  Hayes ; 
and  Crichawn  loved  his  brother;  but, 
you  know,  James  I” 

“ Oh,  sir,  1 believe  Crichawn  to  be  as 
innocent  as  you  are  ; and  with  the  help 
of  Grod  and  holy  Mary  he’ll  put  down 
his  enemies;  but  there  is  not  a hand’s 
turn  of  Charles  Baring  for  years  that 
Crichawn  doesn’t  know;  and  Charles 
Baring’s  life  is  no  life  until  Crichawn 
is  out  of  the  way.” 

By  this  time  the  party  had  arrived  at 
the  Crag,  and  John  the  butler,  and 
Nelly  Nurse,  and  Maureen  Bour  a deaf 
girl,  and  the  coachman,  all  came  to  bid 
them  welcome.  They  were  all  in  dread- 
ful excitement ; and  N elly  Nurse  wrung 
her  hands,  and  moaned,  and  declared 
the  poor  master  would  never  get  over 


the  whole  thing,  and  thanked  Grod  that 
dear  Miss  Amy  was  out  of  the  way. 

“ Well,  John  ?”  Father  Aylmer  asked, 
are  we  to  see  your  master  ?” 

“ Oh,  his  honor  is  waiting  for  you. 

He  expected  you.” 

They  turned  towards  the  staircase. 

Nelly  touched  Father  Ned  on  the 
shoulder. 

Having  got  a corner  where  Father 
Ned  saw  he  was  expected  to  present 
himself,  Nelly  Nurse,  in  awfully  grave 
accents,  warned  him.  “ See,  Father 
Ned,  see ! Mind  that  Maureen  Bour. 
She  is  Master  Charles’s  servant.  She 
spent  half  the  morning  in  his  room  ; an’ 
she’s  not  half  so  deaf  as  she  pretends  to 
be.  If  you  see  her  near  ye  up  stairs 
remembe]-  what  I said.” 

“ All  right,  Nelly,”  answered  Father  ! 
Ned. 

Mr.  Giffard  D’ Alton  was  in  his  bed-  : 
room.  He  was  unable  to  go  down  stairs.  > 
But  even  the  old  man’s  room  had  under-  | 
gone  wonderful  changes — it  looked  fresh 
and  refined,  if  not  rich  and  magnificent ; 
and  the  clergyman  saw  at  once  the 
memory  and  love  of  his  daughter,  in  the  i 
changes  and  surroundings  of  old  D’Al-  | 
ton,  of  Crag. 

The  old  man  rose  from  the  chair  as 
the  clergymen  entered  the  room,  and 
walked  as  quickly  as  he  could  towards 
Father  Aylmer.  Evidently  he  labored 
under  intense  feeling.  He  placed  his 
hands  on  the  old  pastor’s  shoulders,  look-  j 
ed  into  his  eyes,  and  for  one  moment  | 
seemed  petrified — or  stunned.  He  then  j 
gave  a loud  groan.  j 

“ Oh,  Father  Aylmer  1 — Father  Ayl-  j 
msr  1 — I told  you  that  God  would  not 
forgive  me  in  this  world,  and  that  I | 
should  give  life  for  life.  I must  die — ■ 
must  die !” 

“Oh,  Mr.  D’ Alton!  think  better  of  | 
God’s  mercy,  even  in  this  world.  Has 
he  not  sent  me—your  old  friend,  and 

Father  Ned  here  ? and  James ” 

“Is  James  here?”  anxiously  inquired 
the  old  man.  \ 

“He  is  sitting  in  the  hall,”  answered  j 
Father  Ned.  “ But,  Mr.  D’ Alton,  what  j 

is  your  view  ? Why ” j 

Old  Giffard  D’Alton’s  senses  were  \ 
quick.  He  turned  towards  the  door  j 
which  opened  on  his  room  and  pointing  j 
to  it  by  signs,  bade  Father  Ned  examine  j 
the  apartment.  Father  Ned  was  not  i 
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slow,  and  there,  shure  enough,  he  found 
I Maureen  Bour  most  suspiciously  crouch- 
ing near  the  door.  The  girl  did  not 
: await  complaint  or  interrogatory,  but 
^ ran  headlong  down  stairs,  leaving  Father 
**^sTed  master  of  the  field. 

On  his  return  he  found  Father  Aylmer  in 
whispering  conversation  endeavoring 
to  allay  the  oldman’s  fears  and  to  tranquil- 
ize  his  conscience.  But  ever  and  ever  the 
old  man  cried  “ Too  late  ! too  late  ! the 
i cup  of  iniquity  has  fiown  over !” 

. “ Well,  I am  astonished — astonish- 
ed  ” 

! “ Father  Aylmer,  I am  not  despairing 

[ of  God’s  mercy  in  eternity.  I believe 
I He  will  accept  my  deep  contrition,  and, 
j when  I offer  my  life  for  my  hardness 
;i  of  heart,  God  will  have  pity  ! Oh,  He 
I will.  But  temporal  reward  I cannot 
[expect,  I do  not  expect — why  should  I? 
j Amy  I have  lost ; Henry  I have  lost, 
i lost !”  he  said,  bitterly,  “ and  I have 
[ gained  the  curse  of  the  people  and  a 
i hundred  thousand  pounds  ! Hay,  do 
i not  stop  me,  sir.  I am  to  die.” 

» “In  God’s  holy  name  change  this 
[frame  of  mind.  We  shall  immediately 
have  our  Amy,  and  maybe  even  Henry.” 
j “ That  is  not  kind  now,  old  friend ! 
That  is  not  kind — to  speak  of  such  hopes! 
Hush!”  he  said  “the  most  damning 
temporal  judgment  of  all  is  that ; hush — 
listen ! The  man  who  hired  an  assassin 
to  murder  me  will  possess  all  I have  ! 
May  it ” 

“ The  Inspector  of  police,  sir!”  said 
John,  at  the  door. 

“ Show  the  gentleman  up,  John.” 

And  there  came  a man  of  very  sharp 
Tisage,  dark  hair,  thin  long  nose,  and 
small,  dark  eyes  flanking  the  same. 
The  Inspector  made  a stiff  but  not  un- 
graceful bow. 

“ Welcome,  Mr.  Sibthorpe.  I have 
•expected  you.” 

^Mr.  Sibthorpe  looked  at  the.  two  cler- 
gymen. 

“ Make  yourself  easy  regarding  my 
friends,  the  clergymen,”  continued  old 
iGiffard  H’ Alton.  “ They  are  deeply  in- 
I terested  in  all  that  concerns  my  family, 
aud  will  give  you  all  the  assistance  in 
their  power.” 

Mr.  Sibthorpe  bowed  again. 

“ You  received  the  Coroner’s  sum- 
mons, sir  ?” 

“Yes,  Mr,  Sibthorpe.” 


“Are  there  any  witnesses  whom  you 
would  suggest  as  likely  to  give  informa- 
tion ?” 

“ Ho  you  know  James  Feehan,  called 
James  the  Pilgrim?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Well,  he  knows  everything  and 
everyone,  and  he  is  an  honest  Irishman. 

Ho  you  know  Crichawn 1 mean 

Thomas  Hayes,  Mr.  Meldon’s  man  ?” 

“ Perfectly  well.” 

“ Summon  him  by  all  means.  Have 
you  not  suspicions,  Mr.  Sibthorpe  ? Is 
it  fair  to  ask  you  ?” 

“I  am  quite  ready  to  reply  that  I 
have  suspicions ; but  a police  officer  can- 
not at  some  stage  of  a case  reveal  his 
impressions  even  to  worthy  people  like 
you  and  the  clergy.  You  saw  nothing, 
Mr.  H’ Alton.  Of  course,  what  you  say 
to  me  is  confidential,  and  you  depend 
upon  the  clergymen,  you  say.” 

“ I trust  your  professional  zeal  and 
honor,  Mr.  Inspector.” 

“ Give  him  your  impressions,”  said 
Father  Aylmer.  After  all,  they  are 
only  impressions,  and  have  no  use  un- 
less the  single  one  of  opening  to  the 
Inspector  a possible  road.” 

“ Then  Mr.  Inspector  Sibthorpe,”  an- 
swered old  H’ Alton,  “ I will  suggest  to 
you  to  find  by  every  means  whether  the 
dead  man  had  had  any  arms  ?” 

“ Arms,  sir  ?” 

“Arms.  My  impression  is  that  he 
was  on  these  premises  prepared  to  com- 
mit murder — to  murder  me.  I think  I 
saw  the  form  of  a man  and  a gun  on  my 
window  panes.  I was  asking  myself 
whether  I was  dreaming,  when  the  form 
disappeared,  and  immediately  a report 
of  a gun  followed.” 

“ Of  a gun  ?” 

“ Certainly — not  of  a pistol.” 

“ The  man,  according  to  your  view, 
was  on  the  ladder  taking  aim?” 

“ I think  so.” 

“ Then  comes  the  mystery.  Who 
fired  the  shot  which  in  this  supposition 
saved  your  life  ?” 

“ That  I dare  not  say : though  I feel 
certain — that  to  save  my  life  the  deed 
has  been  done.” 

“ You  have  had  some  differences  with 
the  Hayeses.” 

“ A long  time  ago.  They  have  been 
more  than  amicably  set  aside.” 
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“You  have  no  suspicion  that  they 
would  league  with  the  assassin.” 

“ They  would  not — impossible.” 

“Would  any  of  them  be  found  to  de- 
fend you  ?” 

“ Ah,”  said  Father  Ned,  “ one  sees 
where  such  question  as  that  lead ; and  I 
think  Mr.  D’ Alton  is  hardly  prepared 
to  answer  them.” 

“ Your  nephew  has  some  evidence  of 
importance,”  remarked  the  Inspector. 

“ He  was  not  on  the  premises  at 
all.” 

“ Oh,  nevertheless — hut  I beg  your 
pardon.  I want  to  further  the  ends  of 
justice  by  bringing  guilt  to  condign 
punishment ; and  nothing  shall  be  left 
undone  to  explain  the  mysterious  death 
of  Quirk.” 

“ The  police  Inspector  withdrew,  and 
the  clergymen  and  old  Mr.  D’ Alton 
closed  around  a small  table. 

Father  Ned  was  the  first  of  the  little 
group  in  Giffard  D’ Alton’s  room  to  break 
the  silence. 

“ This  inquest  will  end  in  nothing,” 
wag  his  remark.  “They  are  making 
up  a case,  and  will  say  nothing  till  the 
whole  plan  has  been  completed. 

“ Plan  ?”  asked  Father  Aylmer. 

“ Plan,”  repeated  Father  Ned.  “ Did 
you  remark  the  observation  about 
Charles  Baring  ?” 

“ Yes — certainly.” 

“ And  the  question  about  the  Hayeses 
and  their  feelings  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And  that  although  Mr.  Baring  was 
not  on  the  premises  that  night,  he  had 
^ important  information  ’ ?” 

“ True,”  said  D’Alton. 

“You  have  Baring  and  the  Hayeses, 
and  Maureen  Bour  brought  into  this 
thing  by  some  one,  and  occupying  the 
Inspector’s  mind  j that  is  the  shadow  of 
a plan.” 

Old  D’Alton  seemed  to  awaken.  He 
struck  his  thigh  with  his  right  hand, 
and  commenced  to  say  and  repeat,  “ I 
see.” 

“ The  verdict,”  continued  Father  Ned, 
’“  will  be  an  open  one.  The  victim  will 
be  put  olf  his  guard,  and  when  they 
have  the  whole  conspiracy  shaped  and 
coherent,  they  will  try  to  hang  an  inno- 
cent man.” 

“ Crichawn  !”  cried  Father  Aylmer. 


“ Crichawn !”  echoed  Giffard  D’Alton  f 
“ surely ” 

“ Well,  we  shall  see;  we  shall  see.” 

As  regards  “ the  open  verdict,”  Father 
Ned  was  right.  The  patent  facts,  and 
only  the  patent  facts,  came  out  at  the 
inquest.  The  mystery  was  wrapped  up 
in  the  following  finding  : — 

“We  find  that  James  Quirk  came  by 
his  death  from  a gun-shot  wound,  inflict- 
ed by  some  person  unknown,  but  who 
was  on  the  premises  of  Mr.  D’Alton  of  ! 
Crag,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th  of  i 
October,  1848,” 

That  same  night  Crichawn  found  * 
himself  in  the  familiar  quarters  of  Shv- 
vawn  na  Ghomhairle,  quietly  sitting  by  | 
the  peat  fire,  and  indulging  in  what  i 
O’Connell  used  to  call  the  poor  man’s  jj 
luxury — a smoke  of  the  pipe.  The; 
younger  of  the  female  occupants  was 
busily  engaged  at  the  flax  wheel,  while  j. 
the  elder  kept  industriously  knitting, 
and  the  company  was  completed  by  a 
man  whom  they  called  Lliam  (or| 
William.)  j| 

They  had  been  talking  of  the  inquest,  i 
and  of  the  attack  upon  old  Mr.  D’Alton. 

“Well,  hhean  a tigh,  who  killed  Quirk?” 
asked  Crichawn  addressing  Shivawn. 

The  old  woman  was  true  to  the  Celtic ! 
tongue,  and  allowed  all  around  her  to 
indulge  the  bad  tast®  of  speaking  the  i 
Saxon.  She  answered: — 

“ Oh,  you  know  too  much  to  come  ! 
for  knowledge  to  Shivawn  na  Chomhairle, : 
and  I am  certain  the  knowledge  is  i 
between  yourself  and  Lliam  there,  at  any! 
rate.” 

“ Maybe,”  Lliam  replied,  “ it  was  the  ’ 
man  that  got  the  pison  from  Shivawn.”  ! 

“ Pison  !”  exclaimed  the  young  Pith-'!' 
oness ; “ my  mother  never  had  an  ounce  i 
of  pison  in  her  life.” 

“And  what  did  that  man  get  thati 
made  his  way  straight  to  the  Crag  some  i 
time  ago  in  the  dark  of  the  morning  ?”| 

“ He  got  pounded  starch,”  was  the-l 
answer.  I 

“ Arrah,  didn’t  Tom  here  go  to  Nelly 
up  at  the  house,  and  nearly  frighten  her 
to  death  by  telling  her  to  watch  Charlesl 
— that  he  bought  a lot  of  pison  from  "^ 
Shivawn  na  Chomhairle  to  kill  the  oldiii 
master.  Didn’t  you?”  he  demanded 
turning  to  Crichawn. 

“ I did,”  was  Crichawn’s  answer.  ' 

“ And  did  you  think  I gave  pison  to 
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that  scapegrace,  or  to  anyone  else?” 
half  shrieked  Shivawn. 

“No,  indeed,”  aswered  Crichawn  j “I 
only  wanted  some  one  to  be  able  to  prove 
the  murdhering  heart  he  had  in  ’im,  an’ 
that  made  me  put  Nelly  on  the  watch. 
She  can  now  prove  that  he  wished  to 
murder  the  poor  old  uncle.” 

All  their  eyes  opened  wide  as  they 
saw  the  prudence  and  forecast  of  Crich- 
awn. 

“ You’ll  be  taken,”  said  Lliam. 

“I  know  that.” 

“ Better  get  out  of  the  way  for  a 
I while.” 

i “Not  for  a minit.  I promised  Mr. 
i Meldon  to  keep  near  ould  Mr.  D’ Alton, 
i and  I’ll  never  quit  him  if  I was  to  die 
i by  his  side.” 

I “ Does’nt  that  look  like  shooting 
I Quirk?” 

ji  Crichawn  smiled  a knowing  smile,  and 
I Lliam  fully  returned  it. 

'■  “ The  ball  that  killed  Quirk  was 

! found  ?”  asked  Crichawn. 

“ The  police  have  it,”  answered  Lliam. 
i “It  kem  from  a small  bore — a very 
' small  bore — an’  ’lis  a rifle  ball.” 

“ Does  any  wan  know  anything  o’  the 
gun  ?”  continued  Crichawn. 
j “ The  gun,”  answered  Lliam,  was 
taken  by  force  from  the  man  that  fired 
the  shot.  No  wan  knows  who  tuk  it.” 
Crichawn  gazed  at  the  speaker  with 
a look  of  admiration  and  affection. 
“ Connies,”  continued  Lliam,  “ ’twas  a 
great  night  for  stealing  guns,  entirely. 
Quirk  had  a gun  in  his  hands  when  he 
was  brought  down ; and  that  gun  got  off 
some  way,  too’” 

The  old  woman  flung  down  the  knit- 
ting and  the  young  woman  stopped  her 
spinning  wheel. 

“ Lamh  Dhe  she  exclaimed.  “ The 
hand  of  Cod!” 

^ “ You  know  the  owner  of  the  guns  f”  said 
the  young  woman,  emphatically. 

* “ They  both  belong  to  wan  man,”  was 
the  answer. 


CHAPTEE  XXII. 

'THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  TWO  “ HENRY 
D^ALTONS” — THE  ARREST  OF  CRICHAWN, 

Mr.  Meldon  was  kept  perfectly  well 
informed  of  everything  going  on  at  the 
Crag,  and  everything  going  on  at  his 
‘O^Yn  home,  and  we  may  surmise  that  his 


mind  was  much  disturbed  by  the  facts 
and  rumors  which  had  recently  reached 
him  from  Tipperary.  Mr.  Leyton  Sey- 
mour shared  his  knowledge,  and  of 
course  sympathized  with  his  feelings; 
but  both  gentlemen  determined  to  be 
strictly  reticent  on  the  subject  until  ne- 
cessity compelled  them  to  reveal  what 
had  happened ; and  hence  Amy  and 
Alice  were  quite  ignorant  of  what  had 
happened. 

When  events  had  developed  them- 
selves as  we  have  read  them  in  the  last 
chapter,  Mr.  Meldon  became  for  the  first 
time  really  agitated,  and  he  determined 
on  going  over  to  Ireland  at  once.  It 
would  make  great  complications,  and  go 
far  to  mar  some  expectations  and  plans  ; 
but  whatever  the  consequences,  he  made 
up  his  mind  he  would  and  should  exer- 
cise all  his  power  to  save  Crichawn,  and 
to  comfort  the  old  man  at  the 
Crag.  Certainly  he  had  letters 
constantly  from  Crichawn  and  the 
two  clergymen,  and  all  were  of 
opinion  that  Mr.  Meldon  could  do  noth- 
ing at  Slieve-na-mon  equal  to  the  injury 
to  be  inflicted,  and  the  impetus  his  arri- 
val would  give  to  the  hostility  of  Baring 
and  his  associates.  But  no  arguments 
would  have  retained  him  if  Father 
Power  had  not  given  him  a surprise  one 
day  by  a most  enigmatical  letter,  which 
was  as  follows : — 

“ Fethard,  Tuesday. 

“ My  Dear  Sir, — An  extraordinary 
man  came  here  from  Kilkenny  a few 
days  ago.  H©  seems  to  have  a kind  of 
second  sight,  for  his  ability  in  discover- 
ing things  is  like  magic.  He  says  his 
name  is  McNaughten,  but  it  is  evidently 
assumed,  and  I am  sure  he  is  a detective 
sent  to  work  up  the  case  of  Quirk’s  mur- 
der ; he  evidently  does  not  trust  the 
police.  The  old  man  at  the  Crag  is  much 
improved,  quite  out  of  danger  now 
and  Father  Aylmer  is  as  strong  as  ever. 
It  was  a great  mercy  that  Miss  D’ Alton 
was  not  at  home,  and  it  is  a great  mercy 
that  she  remains  away  and  in  ignorance. 
Her  father,  she  will  find  a changed  man, 
in  fact  an  old  saint.  The  surroundings 
now  would  be  too  much  for  any  woman. 
We  expect  Father  John  Hayes  home  in 
ten  days,  and  he  brings  with  him  a 
namesake  of  Miss  D’ Alton  regarding 
which  namesake  there  is  a great 
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romance.  Praying  remembrance  to  all 
around  you,  I am,  dear  sir,  yours  faith- 
fully, 

“ Edward  Power.” 
Here  were  surprises  enough  for  one 
day  certain.  Mr.  Seymour  had  also 
that  morning  received  a letter  from 
Eather  Hayes ; but  had  not  returned  to 
Prompton  up  to  the  time  which  found 
his  friend  perusing  the  morning’s  cor- 
respondence. On  his  return,  both  gen- 
tlemen agreed  that  the  communication 
of  the  news  from  Ireland  would  be  yet 
premature ; and  therefore  the  ladies  con- 
tinued to  be  kept  in  ignorance.  We 
ought  to  have  said  that  by  a happy  coin- 
cidence the  old  Count  D’ Alton  had  sig- 
nified his  intention  of  coming  to  London, 
about  the  very  time  the  American  clergy- 
man and  his  charge  were  now  apparent- 
ly due,  and  in  eight  or  nine  days  more 
at  the  farthest  the  interesting  reunion 
of  Count  H’ Alton  and  his  grand -daugh- 
ter, and  the  no  less  interesting  meeting 
of  Father  John  Hayes  and  his  sister 
Ally  might  be  expected  to  tak«  place. 
The  time  did  not  seem  so  long  as  gener- 
ally such  time  seems  to  be,  when  wait- 
ing the  look  of  what  We  love ; because 
every  one  had  engagements  which  filled 
the  heart  or  the  mind,  or  both.  One 
change  of  programme  had,  however, 
been  adopted.  Mr.  Seymour  made  up 
his  mind  that  Father  John  Hayes  should 
be  his  godfather,  and  the  day  of  his  re- 
ception into  the  Church  was  therefore 
made  to  await  the  priest’s  coming. 

The  gentlemen  came  in  one  day  about 
one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  to  proceed 
with  the  ladies  to  the  British  Museum, 
whei’e  some  new  works  of  art  and  some 
curiosities  had  lately  arrived  and  creat- 
ed a sensation.  They  were  not  astonish- 
ed to  find  engagingthe  ladies  in  conver- 
sation a gentleman  between  seventy  and 
eighty  years  of  age,  and  of  most  digni- 
fied appearance.  His  hair  was  quite 
Tvhite,  and  it  fell  nearly  to  his  shoulders. 
His  brow  was  heavy  and  of  the  same 
color  as  his  hair ; while  he  had  a clear 
gray  eye  and  firmly  set  mouth  and  chin. 
He  was  rather  under  the  middle  size, 
but  was  so  refined  and  symmetrical  that 
he  looked  above  it.  The  company  were 
conversing  in  French. 

Mr.  Meldon  advanced  to  the  group 
who  sat  in  a circular  recess  which  con- 
tained a large  window.  Immediately 


after  bowing  to  the  stranger.  Count 
H’Alton,  for  it  was  he,  rose  and  with  a. 
grace  which  was  perfctly  noble,  thanked 
both  the  gentlemen  for  the  wonderful 
benevolence  which  had  induced  them  to 
take  so  much  pains  in  his  case,  and  the 
wonderful  blessing  they  were  likely  tO'  : 
confer  on  his  childless  old  age. 

‘‘You  must  have  suffered  much,  M.  le  ; 
Comte,”  remarked  Mr.  Meldon,  “ and  I 
hope  God  is  going  to  reward  you  much.”  i 
“ Only  the  justice  of  heaven  which  j 
punished  me  can  ever  know  what  p 
I have  endured.  Ah,  young  lady,”  ' 
he  continued,  seeing  tears  flowing  down  !i 
Clara’s  cheek,  “ you  pity  an  old  man,  | 
and  pity  is  divine.” 

“ Alas ! sir,  I wish  I could  make  you  j 
happy  and  tranquil !”  Clara  said.  | 

“ Well,  tranquil  I may  become;  but  I 
memory  will  always  come  to  crush  out 
happiness.  Do  you  know  that  I was  P 
hard,  cruel,  and  unjust?”  I 

“ But  you  were  acting  according  ta  1 
your  opinion,”  said  Mr.  Seymour. 

“My  opinion!  Yes,  I was,  but  the-  ^ 
opinion  was  one  begotten  of  pride,  and 
pride  blinded  me  to  the  examination  of  i 
the  case.  I have  been  cruel.  You  ! 
know,”  said  he  turning  to  the  two  gen-  i 
tlemen,  “ I turned  my  son  away  because^  ^ 
he  married  beneath  him  ?”  I 

“Yes,”  answerered  both  together.  j 

“Well,  had  I waited  to  examine  I • 
might  have  found  that,  in  birth  and  con- 
nections, his  wife,  Euphrasia  St.  Lau-'  j 
rence  was  his  equal,  though  she  had  ; 
little  fortune  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.. 
She  has  fallen  in  for  a large  estate  with-  i 
in  the  last  half  score  years,  and  her  j| 
daughter  will  be  wealthy.”  I 

“ Things  will  yet  grow  bright,  sir,’^  !l 

observed  Mr.  Meldon.  i 

“Hardly,”  the  Count  replied  with  a 
sad  smile.  “ The  day  that  brought  the  ' 
letter  from  theclergyman  who  prepared  | 
him — a letter  containing  the  authenti- 
cation of  Henry  H’ Alton’s  death  as  a.  j 
private  soldier,  I felt  my  heart  crushed 
and  no  joy  can  grow  there  1”  | 

“ My  God,  sir,  what  was  the  regi- 
ment ?”  cried  Amy  H’Alton.  * 

“ The  30th,  my  fair  child,”  answered 
the  Count. 

“ Oh,  sir ! oh,  sir !” — and  Amy  for  a i 
moment  lost  consciousness. 

“ What  is  the  matter  ?”  demanded  the  | 
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Oount,  greatly  moved  by  the  scene; 
what  is  the  matter  ?” 

Mr.  Meldon  turned  to  Amy  greatly 
moved  himself ; and  to  the  astonishment 
•of  Clara,  her  father’s  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears,  and  he  touched  Amy’s  fore- 
head with  his  lips. 

“ The  fact  is,  M.  le  Comte,  this  is  a 
namesake  of  yours.” 

Amy  had  suddenly  brightened,  and 
was  trying  to  laugh  at  her  own  weak- 
ness. She  turned  imploringly  to  Mr. 
Meldon. 

“ Do  not  disturb  yourself,  Amy.  The 
Count  will  soon  understand  that  there  is 
some  pleasure  as  well  as  pain  in  your 
excitement  just  now.  M.  le  Comte,”  he 
said,  turning  to  the  Count,  “ it  is  curi- 
ous that  Miss  D’Alton  had  a brother, 
^ Henry  D’Alton,’  too;  still  more  singu- 
lar that  he  was  reported  to  be  a private 
soldier  in  that  same  regiment;  and  most 
singular  of  all  that  the  certificate  of  his 
death,  taken  from  the  regimental  records 
came  to  his  father’s  hands,  and  tallies 
; exactly  with  the  date  of  your  son’s 
! demise.  These  facts  have  all  been  as- 
■ certained  by  Father  Hayes,  in  the 
j course  of  his  enquiries ; but  that  there 
must  have  been  some  confusion  of  iden- 
tity in  the  case  is  evident  from  the 
tenor  of  the  letters  contained  in  a packet 
I given  to  him  by  an  old  Indian  who  had 
been  the  protector  of  the  young  girl 
whom  he  is  now  bringing  home  with 
him.  She  was  known  as  the  adopted 
daughter  of  an  Indian,  and  was  called 
Noemi ; but  the  letters  and  certain 
memoranda,  which  the  Indian  had  re- 
ceived from  the  dying  mother  of  the 
girl — then  a mere  infant — disclosed  the 
fact  that  her  Christian  name  was  Eu- 
phrasia, that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Henry  D’Alton  and  his  wife  Euphrasia 
St.  Laurence,  and  that  the  family  of  her 
father  was  noble  and  wealthy,  but 
estranged  from  her  parents  up  to  the 
time  of  their  deaths.” 

Count  D’Alton  vehemently  clasped 
his  hands. 

“ Stop  sir  ! stop  sir ! Oh,  I beg  your 
pardon  ! Surely  you  will  not  censure 
me, — I know  you  will  not ; but  have 
you  the  originals  of  all  the  letters,  of 
which  you  sent  me  copies  ?” 

They  saw  at  once  the  agony  produced 
by  a possibility. 

“ Alas  ! sir,  I do  not  blame  you  in  the 


least,”  said  Meldon,  and  unlocking  a 
desk,  he  placed  a packet  before  the 
old  man.  “ There,  M.  le  Comte,  there 
they  are ; open  the  packet,  M.  le  Comte ; 
no  ceremony.” 

The  old  man  opened  the  packet,  and 
the  very  first  letter  which  he  encounter- 
ed was  in  his  own  hand- writing — the 
letter  disinheriting  his  son,  Henry  D’Al- 
ton. Count  D’Alton  gave  a shriek. 

All  hope  gone  !”  he  cried  ; no  hope 
remaining  !” 

For  a moment — but  only  for  a moment 
— he  had  forgotten  that  the  fact  of  his 
son’s  identity  had  been  perfectly  fixed ; 
and  the  poor  old  mind  had  been  carried 
away  by  the  mere  possiMlity  that  all 
the  documents  might  not  be  originals. 
It  was  only  for  a moment.  The  old 
man,  in  a few  minutes,  rose  from  his 
chair ; and,  gracefully  moving  across  to 
Amy,  he  took  her  by  the  hand. 

“Pardon  me,  my  child,”  he  said: 
“ common  sense  forsook  me  for  a moment 
I ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  hope  of 
having  near  my  pillow,  in  my  dying 
day,  some  one  like  you.  For  a moment 
I lost  my  senses.  Ah  ! Miss  D’Alton  ! 

stop,”  he  said  suddenly.  “If  my 

son  be  not  alive,  may  not  your  brother  be 
alive  ?” 

“ Oh,  M.  le  Comte,  Cod  bless  you  for 
that  word  ! I longed  to  hear  someone 
say  it.  I have  never  seen  my  brother 
Henry ; and  I have  had  no  sister,  and, 
until  lately,  no  friend  ; but  the  old  peo- 
ple say  that  Henry  was  very  noble  and 
very  wise ; and  that  papa  had  never 
been  so  hard-hearted  had  he  not  been 
deceived.” 

“We  must  try  then  to  trace  the 
second  Henry  D’Alton,”  the  old  Count 
said,  enthusiastically.  We  must  try 
more ; and,  I do  declare,  I shall  rejoice 
in  discovering  your  Henry  nearly  as 
much  as  if  I found  my  own  alive  ! We 
shall  try  Mr.  Meldon.  It  is  worth 
while.” 

“ Certainly,  M.  le  Comte,  it  must  be 
worth  while.” 

“ Ah  ! Mr.  Meldon ! Mr.  Seymour !” 
the  poor  girl  wept  out. 

“ Amy,  my  child,”  Mr.  Meldon  an- 
swered, “ is  there  anything  I would  not 
do  to  make  you  happy  ? Is  there  ?” 

“ Ah,  no,  sir,  pardon  me.” 

“ Well,”  Mr.  Seymour  said,  somewhat 
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quizzically,  “ think  you  I can  be  indif- 
ferent ?” 

Amy  smiled  a sweet  smile  that  spoke 
a volume  of  confidence. 

“ The  Times,  sir,”  said  the  waiter, 
entering  and  approaching  the  group. 
Mr.  Seymoui’  glanced  over  the  paper, 
and  saw  that  the  Hibernia  in  which 
Father  Hayes  had  taken  passage,  had 
been  telegraphed,  and  was  expected  the 
next  day  at  Liverpool. 

JSTow,  indeed.  Count  L’ Alton’s  heart 
beat,  and  his  countenance  began  to 
burn  ; and  Ally  Hayes  began  to  pray ; 
and  all  and  everyone  of  those  in  the 
hotel  had  as  much  exciting  expectation 
as  engrosses  most  people;  in  a fairly 
long  life.  But  each  of  them  endeavored 
to  assure  and  console  the  other ; and  by 
the  time  they  retired  for  the  night  the 
anticipations  of  all  were  dreams  of  bliss 
worth  enjoying  and  being  thankful  for. 

Hext  day  found  all  oui’  friends  on  the 
way  to  Liverpool ; and  nearly  all  their 
hearts  were  beating,  or,  at  all  events, 
very  much  under  the  influence  of  an  ex- 
citement seldom  felt  even  during  a life- 
time. Conversation  was  not  active ; in- 
deed, it  never  can  be  active  where  an 
engrossing  anticipation  fills  up  the  soul. 
The  heart  masters  the  imagination 
then,  and  the  volatile  dreamer  is  obliged 
to  rest  tranquil  or  go  in  the  direction  of 
the  affections. 

Count  D’ Alton,  on  the  arrival  of  the 
party  in  Liverpool,  at  once  proposed  to 
charter  a river  steamer  and  to  meet  the 
inward  bound  vessel  some  miles  away. 
The  cenfusion  of  landing  would  be  great, 
he  remarked,  and  the  delicious  moment 
of  meeting  their  friends  would  be  half 
spoiled  in  the  noise  and  bustle  when 
they  touched  shore.  Mi\  Seymour  quite 
agreed ; but  he  thought  the  Hibernia 
was  a very  fast  vessel  and  one  that 
would  not  be  induced  to  engage  a stop- 
page in  mid-river,  particularly  at  that 
time  of  the  year  and  in  such  dangerous 
water.  Having  tried  at  the  proper 
office,  they  found  Mr.  Seymour  was 
right,  and  were  obliged  to  take  their 
chances  at  the  docks. 

Ho  ship  ever  came  in  fast  enough  for 
expectancy ; and  Clara  and  Ally  Hayes 
were  quite  sure  “ something’  must 
have  happened.  Even  Amy,  generally 
so  philosophical,  manifested  in  her  bril- 


liant eyes  and  heightened  color  that  her 
heart  and  hopes  were  very  busy. 

I see  her,”  cried  a gentleman. 

“ See  the  Hibernia,  sir  ?”  demanded 
Mr.  Meldon. 

“ Yes,  sir.” 

“ My  glass  is  an  excellent  one,  and  I 
think  the  build  of  that  vessel  is  different 
from  that  of  the  Hibernia.  I know  that 
gallant  vessel  well.” 

‘‘  You  are  right,  sir.  By-the-bye  there 
is  a vessel  further  away  in  the  offing 
and  gaining  fast  upon  the  one  mistaken 
by  me.” 

“ That  is  the  ‘ Hibernia,’  sir.” 

“You  await  some  passengers,  sir; 
may  I inquire?” 

“ We  do  ; two  friends.” 

“ Our  firm  claims  a small  enclosure 
near  the  ship — at  her  hull  in  fact,  and  I 
will  cheerfully  give  your  party  the  pos- 
session of  it,  if  you  will  except.” 

“Thankfully,”  replied  Mr.  Meldon; 
and  all  the  party  joined  him  in  return- 
ing thanks  for  such  an  unexpected 
favor.  Mr.  Meldon  said  that  likely 
Father  John  Hayes  and  his  charge 
would  be  on  the  quarterdeck  and  there- 
fore would  at  once  become  visible  to  the 
watchers. 

Everything  has  its  end,  pleasure  and 
anxiety,  just  alike.  In  fact,  every  state 
and  frame  of  mind  is  a little  life  of  birth, 
growth,  and  departure.  The  noble  ship 
soon  began  to  show  her  majestic  poop 
and  to  spread  her  yards  like  arms  of 
welcome  or  of  wooing,  as  she  swept  up 
the  river.  Soon  the  masts  and  funnel 
became  more  defined.  She  then  pre- 
sented herself  in  all  her  life  and  beauty 
and  seemed  to  bow  to  the  capital  of 
commercial  England  and  to  the  crowd. 
She  is  up  nearly  abreast  of  Birkenhead. 
She  seems  to  feel  her  way,  to  the  right, 
as  if  treading  for  the  deep  water.  She 
pauses— proceeds— approaches  and  snugs 
herself  and  stands  still  amid  enthusiastic 
cheers. 

The  “Hibernia”  has  arrived. 

Sure  enough  our  friends  have  a full 
view  of  the  quarter-deck.  Hot  there, 
however,  but  up  high  on  the  poop,  the 
captain  stands  giving  orders,  and  be- 
side him  is  a beautiful  stranger  attired 
in  a travelling  dress  of  drab,  and  at  her 
left  hand  side  is  a clergyman  some 
thirty  years  of  age. 

The  Count  H’ Alton  sprang  off  the 
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ground.  His  breast  heaved  convulsive- 
ply ; and  he  really  had  been  in  great 
. danger  only  for  the  watchfulness  of  Mr. 
^ Meldon  and  Mi\  Seymour,  which  was 
incessant.  t, 

“ There  she  is  !”  he  cried ; “ there  she 
is !”  but  the  cry  was  a smothered  one. 

“They  are  coming  down!”  said  3Ii\ 
Seymour.  “ Upon  my  honor,  Count,” 
he  said,  “ the  lady’s  eyes  are  fixed  upon 
you.  Look  1 look  how  she  glides  I Why, 
the  priest  cannot  keep  up  with  her  I” 

And  Mr.  Seymour  was  quite  correct. 
Straight — straight  towards  the  group 
the  fair  girl  made  ; turning  hither  and 
thither  for  a moment,  as  she  might,  and 
Father  Hayes  followed  her  amazed,  and 
not  much  minded.  She  succeeded,  hav- 
ing got  down  the  gangway  to  the  land- 
ing-stage ; the  direction  she  took  showed 
Father  John  Hayes  his  sister  Ally,  and 
his  best  friends.  The  “ Indian  queen  ” 
made  straightfor  the  Count.  She  stood 
before  him,  and  kneeling  at  his  feet, 
she  pronounced  in  her  low,  sweet,  lov- 
ing tones,  “ My  fader,  my  fader  1 here  is 
70ur  Hoemi,”  and  she  embraced  Count 
D’ Alton’s  knees. 

Xor  was  the  meeting  between  Father 
Hayes  and  his  sister  and  friends  less 
Avarm  and  affectionate,  though  differing 
h some  of  the  emotions  it  evoked.  And 
vhen,  that  evening,  the  whole  party  re- 
i;urned  to  London,  the  joy  of  all  was  as 
inalloyed  as  can  be  hoped  for  in  this 
incertain  world. 

We  may  feel  sure  that  now  the 
^ great  day  of  Mr.  Seymour’s  reception 
nto  the  Church  came  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable, the  day  of  a new  life  and  new 
iopes  to  him,  and,  indeed,  we  may  say 
0 all. 

The  officiating  clergyman  awaited  the 
arge  and  happy  circle  of  worshippers, 
ind  met  them  so  early  as  eight  o’clock 
,.  m.  The  chm’ch  in  which  the  cere- 
aony  took  place  was  much  frequented  ; 
.nd  hence  a private  chapel  was  selected 
or  the  ceremonial.  Thither  they  were 
ed  from  the  gate  by  the  sexton,  and  the 
even — that  is  Mr.  Seymour,  Mr.  Meldon 
he  Count,  Amy,  Clara,  Noemi,  and 
Uly  Hayes — w«re  conveniently  seated 
n priedieus  around  the  altar.  The 
acrament  of  Baptism  so  impressive  in 
he  case  of  a convert — was  so  onconferr- 
I ; and  the  joyous  party  returned  to 
heir  hotel.  (Concluded  in  our  next.) 
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EDUCATION.~((7on<m«ed.) 


BY  JOSEPH  K.  rORAN. 


Under  the  title  of  Edjucation  we  have 
a wide  field  before  us — and  owing  to 
the  existing  state  of  affairs  in  certain  of 
the  European  countries  and  owing  to 
the  influence,  more  or  less,  such  state 
may  have  upon  our  country — in  this 
essay  we  will,  aparently,  leave  aside  the 
question  of  education  in  Canada,  and 
speak  of  it  from  a certain  stand-point 
in  its  application  to  the  world  at  large. 
We  know  already  what  education  is, — 
we  have  seen  the  distinction  between 
education  and  instruction, — we  have  re- 
ferred to  it  in  the  home  circle,  in 
speaking  of  home  influence, — we  have 
referred  to  it  in  colleges,  both  mental 
and  physical  education, — we  have 

spoken  of  divers  sources  of  education, 
for  example  of  libraries  and  of  lectures, 
— now  we  desire  to  speak  of  a certain 
political  fact  which,  at  this  moment  is 
taking  place  in  Eui’ope,  and  we  wish  to 
treat  of  it  from  the  Education  point  of 
view.  Truly,  it  does  not  directly  refer 
to  Canada ; but  certainly  it  does  refer 
to  the  world,  to  Christianity  at  large, 
and  Canada,  being  a Christian  country, 
it  necessarily  is  aj>plicable  here. 

Without  fuiflher  preface — we  refer  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
France.  And  before  beginning  we 
would  have  it  understood  that  we  are 
not  asked  or  authorized  by  that  Order 
or  any  member  of  it  to  speak  of  them, 
or  to  defend  them.  Neither  do  we  do 
so  because  they  are  Jesuits,  but  because 
they  form  an  Order — portion  of  whose 
duties  is — to  educate  and  to  instruct. 
Upon  the  principle  we  laid  down  in  our 
first  Essay  on  Education — that  every 
one ‘in  Canada  is  free  to  express  his  own 
ideas  and  sentiments  upon  any  subject 
of  such  a nature — we  now  proceed  to  the 
developement  of  the  argument  which 
we  desire  to  lay  before  the  jDublic. 

As  is  generally  known,  the  Jesuits 
are  expelled  by  the  French  Covern- 
ment  from  France, — they  are  obliged 
to  close  their  houses  of  education,  con- 
sequently forced  to  seek  elsewhere  for 
a source  of  livelihood.  Our  proposi- 
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tion  is : that  the  forcing  of  the  Jesuits 
(or  any  other  Order  of  men  or  women) 
to  close  their  houses  of  education,  is  an 
act  of  simple  tyranny,  and  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  rights  of  the  subject.  This 
we  hold,  we  can  prove,  not  from  a 
religious  point — for  such  people  as  the 
leaders  to-day  in  France  believe  not  in 
religious  argument, — hut  from  a worldly 
point  of  view.  And  we  will  here  add, 
that  if  our  arguments  and  conclusions 
are  not  just,  we  alone  are  to  be  blamed, 
for  we  take  them  from  no  other  source, 
than  from  that,  which  appears  to  us, 
the  one  of  common  sense. 

A Protestant  Irish  orator — Charles 
Phillips — once  said — that  “ France’s  re- 
volutions and  irreligious  inaugurations 
sprung  from  an  impure  source— they 
did  all  in  the  sacred  name  of  Liberty, 
though  in  their  deluge  of  human  blood, 
they  left  not  one  mountain-top  for  the 
ark  of  Liberty  to  rest  upon.” 

Even  so  is  it  in  the  present  case.  In 
the  name  of  freedom  they  order  such, 
and  such  schools  to  close,  such  and  such 
men  to  separate  and  to  leave  the  soil. 

‘ But  it  matters  not,  if  for  a moment 
their  impiety  seems  to  prosper,  that 
victory  pants  after  their  insanguined 
banners,  that  their  insatiate  eagle,  as  he 
soars  against  the  sun,  seems  but  to  re- 
plume his  strength  and  renew  his 
vision, — ’tis  but  for  a moment,  and  in 
the  very  banquet  of  their  triumph  the 
Almighty’s  vengeance  will  blaze  upon 
the  wall  and  the  diadem  fall  from  the 
brow  of  the  idolater.” 

Not  only  does  the  French  Govern- 
ment strike  at  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits 
and  the  liberty  of  education,  but  it 
strikes  hard  and  deep  at  the  liberty  of 
every  French  subject.  The  question 
may,  from  a religious  stand-point,  be 
called  one  of  the  State  versus  the 
Church ; but  it  is  truly  a question  of 
the  State  versus  the  Subject.  It  is  the 
State  infringing  on  the  liberties  of  the 
parent,  of  the  father,  of  the  mother,  of 
the  son,  of  the  daughter,  of  the  man. 

The  father  has  a son,  and  over  that 
son  he  has  full  control,  a right  coming 
from  God  Himself,  a right  that  no 
human  organization  is  free  to  destroy. 
The  father,  necessarily  loves  that  son, 
far  more  than  ever  the  State  can  love 
him.  The  father  has  at  heart  the  in- 
terests and  welfare  of  that  son,  far  more 


deeply  and  truly  than  can  ever  have  the  j 
State.  The  father  desires  the  education  ; 
of  that  son,  far  more  sincerely  than  can  i 
the  State  desire  it.  And  the  father  t 
believes  that  by  sendi^jg  his  son  to  such  ; 
and  such  a school  he  will  learn  the  , 
more  and  come  out  a better  man.  He  j 
has  a perfect  right,  a true  and  undis-  I 
puted  right  to  send  his  son  to  that  i 
school ; to  chose  for  his  son  the  in-  | 
structor  or  instructors  he  sees  fit.  The  | 
father  says  to  himself — “if  I send  my  j 
son  to  the  Jesuits  he  will  be  well  in-  j 
structed,  well  educated,  and  will  be  j 
made  a good  and  useful  man.”  Acting  | 
upon  that  idea,  he  consequently  sends 
his  son  to  the  Jesuits.  The  State  steps 
in  and  says : “ we  do  not  like  the 
Jesuits,  consequently  you  shall  not 
send  your  son  to  them — and  if  you  send 
him,  and  they  attempt  to  instruct  him, 
we  will  break  their  Order,  we  will  f 
exile  them,  we  will  force  you  to  take  I' 
your  son  from  under  their  care  by  ||j 
forcing  them  to  fly  the  country  and  we 
will,  thus,  oblige  you  to  have  your  son  | 
educated  as  we  desire  and  as  we  think  |i 
fit.”  Thus  speaks  the  State.  The  |; 
father  continues  to  send  his  son  to  the  :! 
Jesuits : — They  continue  to  instruct  !: 
him.  The  State  is  exasperated  and  |j 
orders  the  Jesuits  to  leave,  and  thus  , 
commands  the  son  to  go  home,  and  i 
orders  the  father  to  seek  another  means  ) 
of  education  for  his  child.  | 

At  first  glance,  we  can  see  that  it  is,  j 
an  act  of  injustice  and  wickedness  to-  | , 
wards  the  order  of  men,  who  devote  i 
their  days  and  nights  to  the  great  cause  i 
of  education.  But,  on  second  thought,  j 
we  also  see  it  is  an  act  of  real  tyranny  jj 
with  regard  to  father  and  son.  Conse-  j 
quently  an  act  of  tyranny  against  the  f 
subject — consequently  there  arises  the  | 
question  of,  not  only  the  State  and  j 
Church,  but  also  of  the  State  against  P 
the  individual — the  subject.  St.  John  j|| 
Chrysostom  says  that  “ God  seems  to  |! 
have  associated  man  to  Himself  in  the 
work  of  creation.”  Thereby  the  great 
saint  refers  to  the  parent,  to  the  duties  j 
of  the  father  with  regard  to  the  child. 
The  education  of  the  youth,  the  culti-  j 
vating  and  preparing  the  mind  of  the  , 
child  is  a species  of  continued  creation.  i 
It  is  the  moulding  of  the  mind  into  one  j 
shape  or  the  other.  It  is  the  making,  _ ^ 
for  society,  a good  and  useful  or  a i ! 
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dangerous  and  hurtful  member.  That 
is  a mighty  work.  It  may  seem,  at 
first,  of  little  importance  whether  such 
and  such  a child  is  well  educated  and 
well  instructed  or  not.  But  consider 
that  the  childtof  to-day  will  be  the  man 
of  to-morrow,  and  the  generaticn  of  to- 
day is  slowly  making  way  for  the  gen- 
eration of  to-morrow.  If  the  child  is 
poorly  and  badly  educated  he  will  turn 
out  a useless  and  dead  branch  of  the 
great  tree  of  society ; if,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  properly  trained  he  will  be- 
come a source  of  life  to  the  social  circle 
in  which  he  moves. 

It  is  so  for  the  aggregate  of  young 
persons,  if  they  are  well  educated  and 
sent  to  good  and  proper  schools  where 
that  education  is  to  be  had,  they  will 
come  forth  a new  and  glorious  genera- 
tion. While,  if  their  earlier  days  are 
neglected,  the  coming  generation  must 
be  a feeble  copy  of  the  present  one.  It 
is  the  nation  that  is  on  the  board.  It  is 
the  country’s  tuture  that  is  at  stake. 

If  the  next  generation  is  an  educated, 
religious,  good  one,  the  country  will  be 
happy  and  its  prosperity  and  honor  and 
glory  will  be  secured.  If  the  next 
generation  is  un-educated,  un-instruct- 
ed,  wild,  careless  and  irreligious,  the 
country’s  future  will  be  of  small  ac- 
count. 

The  parent  is,  therefore,  not  only 
niaking  a man  of  his  child,  creating  in 
him  good  and  noble  principles,  but  is 
doing  more  ; he  is  building  up  his  por- 
tion of  the  country’s  future,  contribut- 
ing his  quota  to  the  coming  nationality. 

And  when  the  State  steps  in  and  pre- 
vents the  free  action  of  the  parent  with 
regard  to  his  child’s  education,  it  be- 
comes a question  of  the  State  against 
the  State,  the  representatives  of  the 
Nation  cutting  the  Nation’s  throat. 

Again,  says  St.  John  Chrysostom — 
“ You  have  as  many  accounts  to  render 
as  you  haf  e souls  to  care  for ; and  you 
have  as  many  souls  to  care  for  as  you 
have  children.”  That  is  a responsibility 
to  which  the  father  must  look,  and  for 
which  the  State  cares  but  little.  It  is  a 
great  load  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
man,  and  the  injustice  is  the  greater, 
the  heavier  that  weight  is  rendered. 
Above  all  this  action  of  the  French 
Government  involves  a question  of 
State  against  the  Church  ; but  it  also 


comprises  a question  of  the  State  against 
the  subject,  and  of  the  State  against  the 
State  itself  And  the  spring  and  origin 
of  all  this  is  the  fact  that  the  source, 
the  means  and  the  end  of  all  education, 
of  all  prosperity,  of  all  good  is  ignored. 
Upon  the  present  and  upon  human 
potency  they  rely,  and  the  foundation 
is  unsafe. 

One  Saturday  evening,  in  a church 
situated  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris, 
a large  number  of  daily  laborers  were 
collected.  They  had  come  there  to- 
listen  to  addresses  delivered  by  lay 
men  upon  the  questions  of  religion. 
This  kind  of  reunion  of  the  workmen 
was  almost  a custom  there.  Unneces- 
sary to  mention,  that  as  little  respect 
was  paid  to  the  temple  of  God,  as  would 
be  had  for  a common  public  hall.  Por- 
tion of  them  kept  on  their  hats,  others 
were  chewing  and  talking,  and  often 
cursing.  Such  was  the  audience,  inat- 
tentive, quarrelsome,  communistic,  when 
a layman  named  Eemond  Bruygere, 
stepped  forward  to  address  them.  At 
first  his  voice  could  not  be  heard  above 
the  tumult.  But  his  exordium  was  a 
master-piece.  He  began  : “ Gentlemen, 
in  Paris  the  workman  is  not  respect- 
ed ! ” A pause  ensued  and  a little  more 
silence  was  obtained.  He  continued — 
“ in  France  the  workman  is  despised,  is 
scofted  at,  is  hated.”  By  this  time  all 
were  still.  The  words  touched  them 
home.  Again  he  begins : — ‘‘  Why  have 
we  so  many  misfortunes,  so  many 
troubles,  so  many  reverses?  Because 
the  workman  is  cut  off  from  our  society 
— he  is  not  loved,  he  is  not  respected  ! ” 
These  words,  seemingly  communistic, 
raised  their  spirits,  and  soon  every  hat 
was  off  and  every  sound  hushed.  Once 
more  continued  the  orator : “ If  we 
would  be  happy,  if  we  would  see  France 
glorious,  if  we  would  see  our  people 
happy,  and  our  nation  tree,  let  us  re- 
spect, honor  and  serve  the  workman  ! 
At  these  words  they  began  to  cheer. 
“ Stop,”  cried  the  speaker — “ do  not  ap- 
plaud me.  I speak  not  of  you,  I speak 
of  the  workman, — the  One  who  created 
all  and  still  sustains  all, — the  One  who 
drew  from  chaotic  confusion  our  great 
earth,  the  One  who  spanned  the  firma- 
ment with  a galaxy  of  stars, — the  One 
who  commanded  the  light  to  come 
forth  and  the  sun  to  rise  and  sink.  He 
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is  despised,  hated,  derided,  now  as  of 
old  in  Judea.  If  we  would  be  happy 
and  successful  as  a people,  as  a nation, 
as  a race,  we  must  love,  respect  and 
serve  the  Workman ! ” 

Such  was  the  exordium  of  that  ad- 
dress. And  many,  when  it  was  over, 
who  came  to  scotf,  remained  to  pray.” 
Such  were  the  sentiments  of  one,  whose 
name  is  not  destined  to  rank  with  those 
of  France’s  orators,  but  whose  reward 
must  certainly  be  proportioned  thereto, 
in  the  world  beyond.  We  have  given, 
in  a few  words  this  extract,  for  two 
pni’poses — firstly  to  shew  that  the  mis- 
sing link  in  the  nation’s  glory  is  the 
want  of  respect  and  love  for  the  Great 
Workman — secondly  to  have  occasion 
to  mention  a name  which  deserves 
more  fame  than  it  can  ever  receive. 

The  ignoring  of  God,  is  the  stumb- 
ling-block. It  is  the  source  of  these 
troubles,  now  taking  place.  It  is  the 
origin  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits 
from  France.  It  is  the  spring  of  that 
injustice  of  the  State  towards  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  the  cause  of  that  suicidal  con- 
duct of  the  State  itself.  It  is  the  first  and 
greatest  of  all  the  nation’s  misfortunes. 
It  has  already  been  the  cause  of  many  a 
dark  and  bloody  day  for  France — let 
her  beware  that  it  does  not  become  the 
cause  of  future  troubles  and  sorrows. 
We  see  with  regret,  in  the,  pages  of  her 
history  and  in  the  columns  of  her  pre- 
sent press,  the  results,  the  dire  effects 
of  this  aweful  cause.  Knowing  them, 
it  behooves  us  to  look  around  and  see 
that  every  avenue  to  our  own  Canadian 
country  may  be  strongly  closed  against 
them.  From  this  source  arose  the 
spirit  of  Europe’s  Illumini.  The  Car- 
bonari of  Italy,  the  Communist  of 
France,  the  Socialist  of  Germany,  the 
Kihillist  of  Eussia,  one  and  all  work 
upon  that  evil  principle.  We  do  not  re- 
quire them  here.  We  need  no  off-shoot 
of  Illuminism  in  this  fair  country.  We 
ure  too  happy  and  too  fortunate  to 
desire  a change  so  radical  in  our  so- 
ciety. It  is  the  duty  of  every  well- 
meaning  citizen  to  labor  all  he  can  to 
prevent  the  march  of  such  ideas  and 
principles  in  Canada. 

Then  to  return  to  the  subject,  glanced 
at  in  our  last  essay,  we  would  repeat 
that  no  more  powerful  means  could  be 
procured  to  spread  abroad  noble, 


patriotic  sentiments  and  ideas  than  the 
encouragement  of  lecture-rooms,  and 
good  lecturers. 

It  is  full  time  that  Canada  should 
commence  to  establish  a literature  of 
her  own.  She  is  large  enough  now,  to 
have  a literary  name  and  a literary 
rank  amongst  the  peoples.  And  if  the 
idea  is  evil  and  false  which  desires  to 
chase  God  from  society,  so  is  the  one 
injurious  which,  carrying  people  to  the 
other  extreme,  lead  them  to  imagine 
that  they  have  only  to  be  pious  and 
devoted  and  all  will  go  well,  even  with- 
out any  exertion  on  their  part.  Truer 
than  some  may,  at  first,  think  is  the 
old  saying,  that  Crofton  Croker  has 
woven  into  a ballad, — “ Put  your  trust 
in  G-od^  my  boys,  but  keep  your  powder 
dry"' 

Canada  has  been  the  home  of  the 
exile,  the  refuge  of  the  persecuted. 
Let  us  see  that  she  may  never  change 
her  role,  and  from  the  friend  become 
the  enemy  of  the  good  and  noble  ! Let 
it  never  be  said  of  her,  in  future  years, 
that  she  expelled  any  Order  of  faithful 
and  devoted  subjects  from  her  shores. 
Let  it  never  be  said  that  she  expelled 
God  from  her  society  ! 


THOMAS  D’AECY  McGEE. 


Having  determined  to  publish  a series 
of  short  biographies  of  eminent  Irish- 
men, sons  of  Irish  emigrants  who  have 
figured  conspicuously  in  old  Canada  or 
the  Hew  Dominion  we  thought  it  ap- 
propriate to  place  amongst  the  foremost 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  versatile,  one 
whose  sad  and  tragic  end  contributes  to 
make  his  career  all  the  more  memorable, 
the  late  lamented  Thomas  D’Arcy 
McGee.  To  have  been  intimate  with 
the  subject  of  this  short  sketch,  was  to 
have  enjoyed  the  society  of  one  of  those 
rare  children  of  genius,  whose  name 
and  works  belong  to  all  time  and  the 
effect  of  whose  labors  mark,  not  only 
the  days  in  which  they  lived,  but  con- 
stitute a rich  and  valuable  inheritance 
for  posterity.  McGee,  orator,  poet, 
statesman  and  historian,  has  identified 
the  Irish  name,  with  the  new  Canadian 
Nationality  as  Carroll  of  Carrollton  iden- 
tified it  with  the  declaration  of  American 
independence.  His  glowing  oratory 
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flashing  into  futurity,  first  made  the 
people  of  Canada  dream  of  what  was 
soon  to  be  realized,  a grand  confeder- 
ation, extending  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific,  the  happy  home  of  a brave 
and  free  people,  to  be  counted  by  mil- 
lions. The  career  of  D’Arcy  McGee 
was  a most  chequered  and  eventful 
one;  his  biography  has  already  been 
written  by  the  graceful  and  fertile  pen 
ot  Mrs.  Sadlier,  accompanying  her  pub- 
lication of  his  poems ; we  shall  therefore 
merely  touch  on  the  important  points 
of  his  life.  He  was  born  at  Carlingford, 
County  Louth,  Ireland,  on  the  13th  of 
April,  1825.  He  first  emigrated  to 
America  in  1842  and  gave  evidence  of 
his  great  powers  as  an  orator  and  writer, 
at  the  early  age  of  17  years.  Having 
settled  in  the  City  of  Boston,  he  became 
associated  with  that  staunch  friend  of 
the  Irish  race,  the  Boston  Pilots  where 
his  contributions  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention, that  he  was  offered  and  accept- 


ed the  chief  Editorship  of  the  Lublin 
Freeman's  Journal.  His  next  step  was 
to  become  associated  with  Luffy,  Davis, 
Mitchel  and  Eeilly  in  editing  the  Dublin 
Nation,  the  organ  of  the  Young  Ireland 
party.  Duffy’s  appreciation  of  McGee’s 
abilities  was  exceedingly  high,  he  saidy 
‘‘  he  could  do  more  things  like  a master 
than  the  best  amongst  us  since  Davis 
this  was  certainly  enviable  testimony, 
considering  the  galaxy  of  talent  by 
which  Duffy  was  surrounded.  After 
the  collapse  of  the  ’48  movement  McGee 
escaped  to  America.  As  a Journalist  on 
this  continent  his  success  was  not  very 
marked ; great  as  his  literary  abilities 
were,  he  knew  nothing  of  business 
management,  and  from  this  cause  as 
well  as  certain  editorial  imprudences,  his 
various  newspaper  ventures,  the  New 
York  Nation,  the  American  Celt, 
and  the  New  Era  had  brilliant  but 
brief  existences.  As  a public  lecturer  on 
literary  or  historical  subjects,  McGea 
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was  probably  unrivalled  in  the  New 
World  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  no  complete  edition  of  his  great 
efforts  has  as  yet  been  offered  to  the 
public.  His  career  in  Canada  may  be 
briefly  told.  He  sat  for  many  years  as 
representative  of  Montreal  West  in  the 
parliament  of  the  United  Canadas  and 
for  one  Session  under  the  McHonald- 
Horion  administration  he  held  the  ofl&ce 
of  President  of  the  Council ; and  subse- 
q^uently  that  of  Minister  of  Immigration, 
Agriculture  and  Statistics  in  the  McHon- 
ald-Cartier  cabinet,  in  the  parliament  of 
the  Dominion.  In  our  legislative  Halls 
the  eloquence  of  the  most  gifted  states- 
man paled  before  that  of  the  great  Irish 
representative.  When  it  became  whis- 
pered about  that  McCee  was  to  address 
the  house  on  any  important  topic  of 
debate,  no  seat  was  vacant  in  the  cham- 
ber, and  eager  crowds  elbowed  them- 
selves into  the  galleries.  When  he  arose 
to  speak  no  sound  interrupted  his  usual- 
ly unostentatious  opening  sentences,  but 
as  he  warmed  to  his  subject  cheer  after 
cheer  would  rend  the  air,  his  bitterest  po- 
litical foes  bowing  down  with  the  multi- 
tude before  his  commanding  genius.  His 
humor  was  contagious,  his  wit  sparkling, 
his  invective  terrible  ; but  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  he  seemed  to  infuse  into  his 
every  utterance  was  the  most  effective 
of  his  weapons,  and  won  the  hearts,  after 
he  had  convinced  the  reason,  of  his 
hearers.  Apart  from  McCee’s  great 
Confederation  speeches,  his  lectures, 
poems,  his  principal  works  are  his  “ His- 
tory of  Ireland  ” pronounced  by  the 
Hev.  Dr.  Tabaret  president  of  the  Ottawa 
University  as  the  most  interesting  work 
on  that  subject  yet  written,  Gallery 
of  Irish  writers  in  the  17th  century,” 
History  of  the  Irish  settlers  in  North 
America,”  “ Life  and  Times  of  O’Con- 
nell” and  Life  of  Dr.  Magin.” 

McGee’s  popularity  amongst  his  fel- 
low-countrymen in  Canada  was  unbound- 
ed, until  the  breaking  out  of  the  Fenian 
movement.  Having  himself  in  the 
mournful  days  of  ’48,  passed  through  the 
fiery  ordeal,  he  felt  compelled  to  warn 
his  fellow-countrymen  against  lending 
an  attentive  ear  to  those  who  would 
seduce  them  from  their  allegiance.  The 
unmeasured  terms,  in  which  he  inveigh- 
ed against  Fenianism  and  its  promoters 
accused  against  him  a feeling  which  cul- 


minated in  his  assassination.  At  the  I 
still  hour  of  midnight  on  the  7th  of  I 
April,  1868,  he  fell  at  the  door  of  his 
hotel,  his  mighty  brain  shattered,  by  the  | 
bullet  of  an  assassin.  The  Dominion  | 
authorities  ordered  a public  funeral  for  i 
the  murdered  statesman,  and  generously 
provided  for  his  widow  and  orphans.  The 
Bar  of  Lower  Canada  of  which  he  was  a 
member  met  and  passed  appropriate  re- 
solutions of  condolence.  The  Eev.  M. 

J.  O’Farrel]  delivered  his  funeral  oration  , ! 
in  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  Montreal,  a i 
master-piece  of  Irish  eloquence,  and  the 
late  Archbishop  Connolly  offered  up  re- 
quiem services  in  the  cathedral  of  Hali- 
fax. Poor  McGee  lies  interred  in  the 
family  vault  on  the  mountain  side,  in 
the  Catholic  Cemetery  of  Cote  des  Neiges 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  whose  inhab- 
itants his  silvery  tongue  had  so  often  j 
charmed.  He  had  his  faults,  but  the 
greatest  of  them  he  had  conquered  long 
before  his  sad  end.  He  was  a true  Irish- 
man, a true  and  loyal  citizen  of  Canada,  j 
his  adopted  country ; but  above  and 
beyond  all  a true  son  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  His  admirers  to-day  are  legion 
the  enemies  of  his  memory  few.  The  i 
prophetic  words  of  a gifted  writer,  Mr.  P. 

J.  Malone,  in  the  Irish  National  Maga- 
zine of  1873,  are  now  almost  verified. 

“ His  works  and  ideas  have  in  them  the 
“ power  to  propagate  themselves,  and 
“ when  the  apparent  inconsistence  of 
“ his  course  shall  have  been  forgotten 
‘‘  and  explained  away,  our  children  will  ' 
“ build  monumenrsto  the  prophet  whom 
“ their  fathers  assisted  to  stone.” 

J.  J.  C. 


CHIT-CHAT. 


— More  rope  ! — Mr.  Faraday  in  his 
“ Essay  on  the  Mind  of  Fishes  ” asks  u® 
to  believe  that  fishes  are  great  admirers 
of  female  beauty  (he  means  womanly 
beauty  not  fish  beauty)  because  a flock 
of  blennies  in  his  aquarium  once  follow- 
ed the  motions  of  some  young  school- 
girls whom  he  was  shewing  round,  and 
stared  through  the  glass  partition  with 
“ such  interest  and  unmistakable  admi- 
ration and  amazement,  that  some  of  my 
fair  companions  actually  blushed  ”!!! 

This  is  melancholy  stuff ; and  in  the 
interests  of  true  science  is  most  deeply 
to  be  deplored.  Have  our  educated 
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men  (save  the  mark !)  gone  clean  de- 
mented in  their  senseless  desire  to  over- 
throw revelation,  that  they  must  thus 
throw  overboard  all  mental  decency, 
and  give  to  the  world  as  science  such 
miserable  trash  ? Where  has  the  Eng- 
lishman’s world-renowned  common  sense 
gone  to,  that  he  will  buy  and  read  such 
folly  ? Better;  far  better  no  science  at 
all  than  such  science  as  this  ! Better — 
far  better  no  books  at  all,  than  such 
bosh  ! But  we  perhaps  ought  not  to  be 
angry  at  these  men.  Unconciously 
they  are  doing  Grod’s  work.  A little 
more  rope  and  they  will  have  hanged 
themselves.  A little  more  such  bosh, 
and  the  world  will  begin  to  see  the  hoof 
beneath  the  lion’s  skin,  and  then — well 
then  we  pity  his  ass-ships  hide.  John  Bull 
when  roused  is  not  an  amiable  animal. 
We  suspect,  that  even  though  an  angel 
were  to  tickle  his  nose  during  the  pleas- 
ant dreams  of  his  post  prandial  nap, 
he  would  resent  it.  But  when  at  length 
his  crass  brain  discovers  that  his  pleas- 
ant and  flattering  dreams  of  advanced 
science  ” “ modern  progress  ” “ intellec- 
tual activity  ” have  been  only  so  much 
ass  braying  we  dread  the  explosion. 

The  worst  is — that  true  science  will 
suffer  by  all  this.  False  science  will 
bring  true  science  into  disrepute.  A 
reaction  will  set  in,  and  the  world  be 
R thrown  back  centuries.  Science  may 
well  pray  Save  me  from  my  friends. 


I — Listen  to  this  from  one  of  our  Lon- 

'^don  Society  papers : 

“1  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  but  flfty 
years  will  not  elapse  before  smoking  is 
permitted  everywhere.  Smoking  car- 
riages will  be  no  more  needed  on  rail- 
roads than  reading  carriages.  A person, 
I whether  in  church,  or  in  a law  court,  or 
in  a drawing  room,  will  no  more  ask 
'permission  to  smoke  than  to  breathe. 
Ko  ono  accustomed  to  the  smell  of 
tobacco  objects  to  it,  for  it  becomes  im- 
perceptible. Everyone,  consequently, 
should  bring  up  their  children  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  tobacco  smoke,  so  as  to 
accustom  them  to  it  from  their  earliest 
childhood.  If  I were  blessed  with 
daughters  I should  seek  out  an  Irish 
nurse  for  them,  and  insist  upon  her 
smoking  every  day  in  the  nursery  a 
certain  amount  of  the  strongest  tobacco 
from  a short  clay  pipe.  In  after  years, 


my  daughters  would  not  render  them- 
selves objectionable  to  the  male  sex  in 
general,  and  their  father  in  particular, 
by  declaring  that  they  could  not  endure 
the  odour  of  a cigar  or  a cigarette.” 
We  hope,  on  the  contrary,  fifty  years 
will  not  elapse  before  smoking  will  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  things  that  are 
not.  If  we  are  to  level  up  towards  the 
angels  and  not  down  towards  the  pigs, 
it  will  be  so.  We  canuot  understand 
this  tobacco  crave.  “ It  is  an  amuse- 
ment.” We  cannot  think  so.  To  our 
mind  nothing  can  be  an  amusement 
which  carries  with  it  a “ crave.”  G-am- 
bling  is  not  an  amusement.  As  soon  as 
it  becomes  a desire  of  gain  it  begins  to 
be  a necessity,  and  all  necessities  are 
tyrannies.  But  even  supposing  it  an 
amusement,  it  is  surely  an  amusement 
of  a very  doubtful  character.  Society 
sees  this  in  the  case  of  opium  (God  only 
knows  how  long).  We  despise  the 
Chinese  opium  eater  as  no  better  than 
a brute.  Why  then  not  the  smoker  also. 
His  crime  is  only  different  in  degree, 
not  in  kind.  “ Tobacco  crave  ” is  only 
a delated  form  of  “ opium  crave.”  Both 
are  craves  and  therefore  tyrannies.  Hor 
need  we  go  as  far  as  opium  to  shew  the 
folly  of  smoking.  Most  men  despise 
the  tobacco  chewer.  And  yet  tobacco 
chewing  is  only  another  form  of  the 
tobacco  crave.  “ But  tobacco  chewing 
is  filthy — tobacco  smoking  is  not.”  Soft- 
ly friend  ! is  not  this  begging  the  ques- 
tion ? To  you  tobacco  chewing  is  filthy. 
To  most  men  tobacco  smoking  is  as 
filthy  as  tobacco  chewing  to  you.  To 
the  tobacco  chewer  his  habit  is  as  little 
filthy  as  yours ; and  the  pigs  only  know 
how  long  you  will  be  content  with 
smoking  and  will  not  turn  to  chewing. 
Besides  the  same  arguments  drawn 
from  expediency  in  favour  of  smoking 
hold  good  for  chewing,  since  chewing  is 
only  a quicker  mode  of  arriving  at  the 
tobacco  effects.  You  cannot  therefore 
blame  the  chewer  whilst  yourself  a 
smoker.  Let  him  who  is  guiltless  east 
the  first  stone. 

We  cannot  understand  any  intelligent 
man,  deliberately  putting  himself  under 
the  tyranny  of  tobacco.  We  have 
always  thought  that  slavery  of  any  kind 
was  disgraceful.  So  nauch  so  is  this  the 
case,  that  Almighty  Grod  gave  us  free 
will  lest  we  should  be  slaves  to  Him. 
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Only  brutes  are  slaves.  “ But  I am  no 
“ slave  to  tobacco — I can  give  it  up  at 
“ any  moment.”  You  can  ; can  you  ? 
Then  you  are  one  in  a thousand  ; for  the 
millions  of  dollars  spent  every  day  in 
the  world  in  the  indulgence  of  this  ridi- 
culous habit  prove  you  such.  But  can 
you  give  it  up  without  an  eifort  ? for  if 
you  cannot,  then  are  you  a slave  to  the 
extent  of  that  effort ; and  though  it  may 
be  a noble  act  to  make  that  efert,  it  is 
hardly  a rational  one  to  make  yourself 
a slave  in  order  to  fight  for  freedom. 
JS'o ; we  cannot  understand  any  rational 
man  hugging  these  tobacco  chains.  Of 
course  from  a Protestant  stand  point  we 
see  no  objection  to  smoking  in  church, 
any  more  than  in  any  other  place.  A 
Protestant  church  is  merely  a meeting 
house.  Where  it  is  looked  upon  as  any- 
thing higher,  it  is  by  virtue  of  some 
lingering  sentiment  of  Popery  in  the 
Protestant  breast  that  it  is  there  not  by 
virtue  of  Protestant  principles.  Why 
not  smoke  there  then  as  well  as  any 
where  else.  But  then  this  desire  to 
smoke  in  church  proves  the  crave,  and 
the  crave  proves  the  slavery,  and  the 
slavery  proves  a levelling  down  not  up. 

— Our  school  children  are  being  over- 
worked. Professor  Treichler  lecturing 
before  the  German  Association  of  Natu- 
ralists and  Physicians  sounds  the  warn- 
ing note  that  headache  in  schools  is  de- 
cidedly increasing ; so  much  so  indeed, 
that  in  some  schools,  and  notably  in 
those  of  Nuremburg,  one  third  of  the 
scholars  suffer  from  it.  This  he  believes 
to  be  the  result  of  over-brain-work, 
caused,  as  well  by  the  study  of  too  many 
subjects ; as  by  the  tendency  to  demand 
night-work.  The  brain  is  taxed  when 
its  cells  are  exhausted.  The  same  com- 
plaint is  beginning  to  be  heard  from  the 
English  schools,  and  should  be  looked 
to  in  time.  ‘‘  All  work  ” says  the  old 
proverb,  “ and  no  play,  makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy.”  This  over-brain- work  will 
result  in  making  dunces  of  one  half  of 
our  men  and  women.  It  does  not  of 
course  hurt  the  quick,  whose  brains  are 
equal  to  any  exertion  ; it  does  not  hurt 
the  dull,  whose  brains  will  not  be  exert- 
ed, but  it  does  hui-t  those  boys  and  girls, 
whose  boundless  ambition  urges  them 
to  fulfil  demands  beyond  their  strength. 
Methodism  with  its  “ emotional  drunk- 


enness ” is  fast  deteriorating  the  phy- 
sique of  Anglo-Saxondom  ; it  will  be  to 
be  regretted  if  State  Schoolism  steps  in 
to  perfect  the  work. 


— The  student  of  French  history 
hears  much  of  the  courage  and  soldierly 
qualities  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin. 
Though  brave  and  fearless  he  was  no 
beauty.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  picture 
drawn  of  him  by  his  contemporary-Cuve- 
lier,  (doubtless  an  ancestor  of  our  La 
Salle)  nature  had  certainly  not  made 
the  most  of  his  physique.  “ I believe 
says  Cuvelier,  “ that  there  was  not  a 
child  so  ugly  from  Bennes  to  Dinant.  : 
He  was  fiat  nosed,  and  dark  skinned,  | 
unmannerly  and  slovenly;  for  which  | 
his  father  and  mother  hated  him  so  I 

much,  that  they  were  often  wishing  in  ! 

their  h earts  that  he  were  dead  or  drown- 
ed in  the  running  waters  ; they  called 
him  “lad,”  “clown”  and  “braw- 
ler.” 

Here  is  the  original  French — 

Mais  Penfant  d’ont  je  di  et  dont  je  vois  par- 
lant 

Je  croi  qu’il  n^ot  si  lait  de  Resnes  a Disnant 
Camus  estoit,  et  noirs,  malotru,  et  massantj 
Li  pere  et  la  mere  si  le  hevient  tant 
Que  souvent  en  leurs  cuers  aloient  desirant 
Que  fust  mors,  ou  uoies  en  une  eave  corant 
Gar9on,  nisce  et  coquart  laloient  ^pelaat. 

(Cuvier,  rok  I,  p.  6. 


— The  Tudor  doctrine  of  “ the  divine 
right  of  Kings  ” was  unknown  to  the 
Catholic  Ages  of  Faith.  When  the 
populace  of  Paris  in  1380  roee  up 
against  the  regal  exactions  which  press- 
ed BO  heavily  on  France  and  indeed  upon 
all  Europe  about  the  time  of  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  YI,  the  young  king 
gent  the  duke  of  Anjou,  and  his  new 
chancellor.  Miles  de  Dormans,  Bishop 
of  Beauvais  to  promise  that  their  griev- 
ances should  be  redressed.  The  chan- 
cellor’s speech  on  the  occasion,  contains 
doctrines,  which  under  Elizabeth  of 
England  and  the  Protestant  reformation  ! 
would  have  lost  him  his  head.  “ The 
peaceful  exercise  of  government,”  says 
the  chancellor,  “ has  always  been  the 
‘ best  security  for  the  prosperity  of  a 
“ country,  and  I believe  that  no  one  is 
ignorant  how  grateful  and  acceptable  to 
God  is  the  power,  which  is  devoid  of 
pride,  and  which  raises  not  its  head 
with  arrogance  over  the  people ; while 
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p all  the  strength  of  a government  con- 
sists in  the  regular  obedience  of  the 
subjects.  For  though  kings  may  deny  it 
a hundred  times,  it  is  nevertheless  hy  the 
will  of  the  people  that  they  reign,  and  it 
is  the  strength  of  their  people  which 
makes  them  formidable;  and  as  the 
sweat  of  the  subject  gives  royalty  its 
glory,  8©  the  vigilance  of  kings  ought 
to  provide  lor  the  welfare  of  the  sub- 
jects, etc.” 

These  are  brave  words  ; and  from  a 
Catholic  Bishop  withal ! Had  a reform- 
I ed  Bishop  dared  to  utter  them  within  a 
I Tudor’s  hearing,  Tudor  blood  would  have 
I run  hot  and  heavy,  and  if  that  Tudor 
i had  happened  to  be  Elizabeth  of  Eng- 
I land — (she  who  like  Yankee  Butler 
I stole  the  spoons)  we  should  have  had 
! oaths  and  threats  of  “unfrocking” 

I enough  and  to  spare. 

j 

; — “ The  Church  of  Borne  is  the  ene- 

I my  of  civil  liberty  ” says  your  modern 
i liberal. 

“The  first  principles  of  popular  gov- 
I ernment  were  first  “ enunciated  in  Eng- 
land by  the  Mendicant  Friars  ” says 
I historian  G-reen  in  his  history  of  the 
; English  people,  (p.  265.) 

H.  B. 


Idangees  of  the  HOH-CATHO- 
LIC  PEESS. 


The  editors  of  magazines,  reviews  and 
other  periodicals,  says  the  London  Tah- 
det,  seldom  allow  religious  considera- 
tions to  hamper  them  much,  either  in 
the  selection  or  the  treatment  of  the 
subjects  they  are  accustomed  to  handle 
so  flippantly.  On  the  contrary,  they  in- 
vite and  encourage  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  free  discussion,  and  offer 
their  pages  as  a public  arena  for  every 
comer  who  has  any  pretensions  to  skill 
or  dexterity  in  the  use  of  his  pen  ; and, 
what  is  more,  flatter  themselves  that 
they  are  thus  adopting  the  wisest  means 
of  moulding  and  forming,  elevating  and 
ennobling  the  national  mind  and  char- 
acter. The  consequence  is  as  lament- 
able as  it  is  natural.  Great  and  funda- 
Qiental  truths  which  have  been  long 
since  incontrovertibly  settled,  and  mo- 
uentous  facts  upon  which  the  whole 
svorld  has  sat  in  judgment  and  passed 
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sentence  are  again  and  again  brought  in- 
to court,  made  to  submit  to  a fresh  trial 
and  to  undergo  another  cross-examina- 
tion. Even  the  primary  dogmas  of  our 
faith,  which  Christ,  directly  or  through 
the  mouth  of  the  Church,  has  placed, 
once  and  forever,  beyond  all  contro- 
versy, and  which  therefore  enjoy  a more 
than  mrthematical  certainty,  are  again 
made  the  plaything  of  finite  minds,  and 
the  target  for  unskilled  pigmies  to  aim 
their  harmless  bolts  at.  These  periodi- 
cals, filled  as  they  are  with  erroneous 
opinions,  false  doctrine  and  fallacious 
arguments,  are  calculated  to  do  an  im- 
mense deal  of  harm  unless  great  caution 
and  determination  be  observed  in  their 
use.  If  all  those  who  perused  them 
were  theologians,  logicians  and  men 
well  versed  in  the  teaching  of  the 
schools,  it  would  matter  little.  Such 
as  these  are  accustomed  to  the  wiles 
and  foibles  of  error;  they  can,  as 
with  a single  glance  of  the 
eye,  detect  the  misstatement  and  ex- 
pose the  fallacy;  they  can  tear  the 
miserable  rags  off  the  most  skillfully- 
dressed  scarecrow,  at  once  make  known 
the  deception.  But  such  readers  are 
the  exception.  The  majority  are  made 
up  of  those  who  have  little  leisure,  and 
far  less  inclination,  to  range  through 
the  vast  fields  of  theological  and  pat- 
riotic lore,  or  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  even  as  much  of  it  as  would  render 
them  competent  to  discuss,  argue 
and  hold  their  own  against  the  specious, 
insidious  and  misleading,  though  covert, 
attacks  of  the  unscrupulous,  the  in- 
credulous and  the  skeptical. 

Men  of  the  world,  even  such  as  pass 
for  fair  scholars,  are  seldom  theologians. 
However  much  they  may  feel  at  home 
on  matters  of  worldly  interest,  they 
soon  find  themselves  out  of  their  depths 
when  plunged  into  the  turbulent  ocean 
of  religious  discussion.  When  this  is 
true  of  the  highly  educated,  of  the 
doctor,  the  lawyer  and  the  politician, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  ignorant,  the 
superficial  and  the  ill- instructed  ? of 
those  who  are  more  impressed  by  man- 
ner and  style  than  by  argument,  who 
lend  a readier  ear  to  the  sweet  cadence 
of  rounded  periods  and  to  harmonious 
^phraseology  than  to  the  truths  they 
should  adorn  ; who  prefer  what  is  new 
to  what  is  true ; and,  in  a word,  are 
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more  easily  captivated  by  the  ever  vary- 
ing kaleidosGope  of  error  than  the 
changeless  sun  of  justice  ? The  danger 
to  such  minds  is  unquestionably  great 
in  the  extreme.  Their  faith  runs  risks  of 
being,  if  not  utterly  quenched,  at  least 
shaken  and  weakened,  by  arguments 
which  they  fail  to  recognize  as  mere 
sophisms,  and  proofs  which  their  un- 
practiced eyes  cannot  see  have  nothing 
but  an  imaginary  basis  to  stand  upon. 
Such  reading  also  engenders  a spirit  of 
criticism,  which  is  one  of  the  great 
characteristics  of  the  day,  and  unfits 
one  for  the  exercise  of  that  ready 
obedience  to,  and  natural  dependence 
on,  ecclesiastical  authority  commanded 
by  God,  which  is  our  highest  glory,and 
it  is  our  only  real  security.  We  are  in- 
fluenced, in  spite  of  ourselves,  by  the 
example  and  opinions  of  others,  whe- 
ther they  reach  us  through  books  or  no. 
We  cannot  mark  the  light,  easy  way  in 
which  the  most  momentous  subjects  are 
treated,  nor  listen  to  the  crude  otf  hand 
judgments  passed  upon  them,  without 
being  somewhat  affected.  And  if  month 
after  month  we  continue  to  familiarize 
ourselves  with  such  views  and  judg- 
ments, and  grow  up  in  such  a vitiated 
atmosphere,  we  shall  naturally  imbibe 
something  of  their  spirit,  and  find  our 
faith  gradually  growing  dull.  The 
general  tone  of  our  minds,  the  tenor  of 
our  thoughts,  our  very  mode  of  looking 
at  things,  will  all  be  tinged  with  the 
same  spirit.  A great  responsibility  in- 
deed falls  upon  those  who  receive  such 
journals  both  in  regard  to  themselves 
and  toward  those  in  whose  hands  they 
may  allow  them  to  fall.  They  con- 
stitute one  of  the  greatest,  because  one 
of  the  least  appreciated,  dangers  of  the 
age.  A roaring  lion  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  Church,  the  devil  now  assumes 
the  form  of  an  insidious  serpent,  cor- 
rupti/ig  with  its  poison  all  the  wells  of 
knowledge,  that  those  who  drink  may 
perish  : “ Serpent  qui  veneno  suo  cor- 

rumpit  aquas  terrse  ut  bibentes  homines 
moriantur.” 


The  Eight  Path. — Bring  back  into 
the  right  way  him  who  has  gone  astray. 
Correct  the  errors  of  mankind  where 
you  can,  and  inspire  them  with  a love 
of  virtue.  Eestore  the  lost  sheep  to  the 
fold. 


.NANO  NAGLE. 


BY  FRANCIS  J.  SULLIVAN. 


Heroism  has  always  in  the  past  com- 
manded, and  will  forever  command, 
the  admiration  of  mankind.  Its  in- 
fluence is  appreciated  long  after  the 
noble  heart,  which  throbbed  with  heroic 
feeling,  has  ceased  to  beat.  With 
justice  and  right  was  it  born ; with  i 
justice  and  right  will  it  die.  Tyranny  ' 
is  its  constant  foe,  amelioration  of  the  | 
condition  of  men  its  cherished  hope,  i 
patriotism  its  firm  ally.  It  knows  no  ‘ 
limit  of  time,  or  race,  or  sex.  In  the  ; 
hour  of  a nation’s  peril,  the  fire  of  j 
heroism  burns  with  redoubled  lustre.  | 
At  such  a time  woman  experiences  this 
feeling  more  than  man.  More  impas- 
sioned by  nature,  and  superior  in  soul, 
heroism  with  her  becomes  in  fact  super-  | 
natural,  is  intensified  by  enthusiasm, ' I 
and  softened  by  pity. 

History  records,  on  her  bright  pages,  ij 
miracles  of  patrotism  performed  by  wo-  | 
man,  when  inspired  by  religious  fervor.  I 
When  desperation  compels  the  most  ? 
valiant  to  yield,  then,  oh  ! then,  do  we  f 
behold  in  her  the  brightest  example  of  I 
Christian  heroism.  What  is  necessary  !: 
to  constitute  Christian  heroism  ? It  1; 
unites  all  the  elements  of  heroism,  con-  | 
tempt  of  danger,  devotion  to  a noble  I 
cause,  confidence  in  overcoming  ob-  f 
stacles,  but  crowns  all  these  with  a con-  J 
slant  and  overwhelming  charity.  ' | 

The  battle  of  Christian  heroism  is  not  | 
confined  to  the  “ tented  field,”  and  to  I 
the  scenes  of  human  misery.  Its  f; 
greatest  trophies  have  been  won  in  the  f 
cause  of  education.  The  genius  of  t 
Burke  has  immortalized  the  name  of  | 
Howard ; a nation’s  gratitude  has  en-  P 
circled  the  brow  of  Florence  Nightin-  | 
gale  with  a crown  of  unfading  glory.  I 
These  heroic  souls,  imbued  with  the  I 
spirit  of  true  Christian  philanthropy,  I 
braved  danger  and  disease  to  soothe  the  L 
pangs  of  suffering  humanity.  Shall  no  B 
chaplet  of  unfading  flowers  be  wreathed  1 
for  the  champions  of  civilization,  who  .fe 
ministered  to  the  mind  of  a people,  and  i 
thereby  saved  its  mental  and  moral  H 
life  ? Happy,  oh  ! happy  is  the  nation  l 
that  can  claim  one  of  these  apostles  of  9 
education  as  her  own.  Among  these  9 
fortunate  nations  we  may  rank  Ireland,  g 
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She  can  point  with  pride  to  one 
of  her  children,  as  a bright  exemplar 
of  Christian  heroism. 

In  a small  cemetery  near  Douglas 
street,  in  the  city  of  Cork,  may  be  seen 
a p een  grave.  The  sun  shines  on  it 
with  a calm  and  mellow  light.  The 
breeze  toys  with  the  flowers  that 
bloom  around.  A memorial  slab  near 
by  records  the  acts  and  virtues  of  a 
Christian  heroine.  It  is  the  grave  of 
Nano  Nagle.  Spirit  of  Nano  Nagle  ! I 
call  on  thee  for  aid.  Assist  me  in  the 
task  that  I have  undertaken.  Grant 
that  my  words  may  not  fade  away  as 
pyramids  of  summer  clouds,  driven 
along  the  face  of  heaven  by  the  wind ; 
or  be  forgotten  like  the  withered  leaves 
that  fall  unnoticed  to  the  ground,  but 
vouchsafe  that  they  may  descend  upon 
my  hearers’  hearts,  and  be  appreciated 
as  are  the  refreshing  dews  by  the 
thirsty  and  grateful  fields  of  earth. 

It  has  been  said  the  path  of  glory 
lead  but  to  the  grave.”  This,  alas  ! is 
true  of  human  glory;  but  the  divine 
glory  of  a Christian  heroine  can  never 
die.  Time,  which  has  buried  in  oblivion 
the  deeds  of  others,  has  preserved  Nano 
Nagle’s  for  the  admiration  of  posterity. 
She  needs  no  statues  to  commemorate, 
with  their  “ white  eloquence,her  career. 
Day  by  day,  living  monuments  to  her 
memory  are  continually  erected  in  the 
hearts  of  every  pupil  of  the  Presenta- 
tion Schools. 

The  Keltic  cross  near  the  grave  of 
Nano  Nagle,  is  a beautiful  emblem  of 
the  destiny  in  her  order.  Its  arms  re- 
present the  faith  of  her  children;  its 
circle  the  diffusion  of  her  ideas  through- 
out the  globe.  That  she  merited  the 
great  title  of  Christian  heroine  is  evi- 
dent from  a briet  consideration  of  her 
life,  character  and  works. 

Born  near  Mallow,  in  Ireland,  in  the 
year  of  1128,  of  wealthy  parents,  she 
received,  in  France,  an  education  that 
made  her  an  ornament  to  the  highest 
classes  of  society.  She  entered  with 
great  zest  into  fashionable  life,  and 
quaffed  with  delight  the  cup  of  enjoy- 
ment, until  an  incident  occurred,  which, 
slight  in  itself,  was  fraught  with  great 
consequences  to  herself  and  to  her 
country.  Returning  one  morning  from 
a scene  of  Parisian  festivity,  she  beheld 
at  that  early  hour  a number  of  poor  peo- 


ple standing  on  the  steps  of  a church 
waiting  for  the  doors  to  be  opened.  This 
sight  made  a deep  impression  upon  her 
sensitive  nature.  The  gay  thoughts  of 
fashion  disappeared  as,  in  the  beautiful 
words  of  my  gifted  friend,  “Marie,” 

“ She  saw  the  lowly  band  that  knelt  beaide 
the  TenQ pie’s  gate — 

She  saw  the  meek  and  humble  ones  ^ their 
matin  feast  await ; ’ 

And  lo  ! the  Master  seemed  amid  His  chosen 
flock  to  stand, 

With  dust  upon  His  battered  robe,  and 
blood  drops  on  His  hand. 

‘Behold ’He  cried,  ‘ the  picture  pure,  the 
lesson  traced  for  thee  ! ’ 

Thus  only  seek  thou  Wisdom’s  gate,  thus 
early  wait  for  Me  I ” 

The  misery  of  her  unfortunate  country 
vividly  presented  itself.  Stripped  of 
nationality  and  of  education,  she  beheld 
the  noble  Keltic  race  clinging  with  des- 
peration to  faith  and  fatherland.  She 
perceived  that  unless  a Deborah  or  a 
Judith,  or  a Joan  of  Arc,  drew  the  con- 
secrated sword  and  defended  the  honor 
of  her  native  land,  the  people  would 
sink  beneath  the  weight  of  their  sor- 
rows. Knowing  that  it  was  a crime  to 
teach  a Catholic  child  his  duty  to  God 
and  man ; understanding  that  an  at- 
tempt to  educate  the  Irish  people  would 
expose  her  to  the  full  penalty  of  Eng- 
lish law,  she  nevertheless  decided  to  be- 
come the  Mother  of  Irish  education. 
Her  heroic  determination  is  clearly 
shown  by  considering  that  two  paths 
lay  before  her.  The  first  would  lead  to 
fashionable  ease  and  all  the  enjoyments 
of  the  world.  The  second  would  bring 
her  face  to  face  with  despotism,  with 
penal  laws,  and  with  the  horrid  forms 
of  poverty,  ignorance  and  disease.  Cast- 
ing off  all  thoughts  of  comfort,  she 
made  choice  of  the  latter,  which  con- 
ducted her  into  the  midst  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  most  patient  and  ojDpressed 
of  all  peoples — the  Irish  race.  What 
grandeur  and  breadth  of  soul ! The 
world  was  abandoned  by  her  to  its 
gaiety,  its  deceit,  and  its  delusive 
glory,  for  the  thorny  path  that  leads  to 
Paradise.  She  in  truth  realized  that. 

“ This  world  is  all  a fleeting  show 
For  man’s  illusion  given  ; 

The  smiles  of  joy,  the  tears  of  woe. 
Deceitful  shine,  deceitful  flow — , 
There’s  nothing  true  but  Heaven  ! 
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And  false  the  light  on  glory’s  plume 
As  fading  hues  of  even  ; 

And  love  and  hope  and  beauty’s  bloom, 
Are  blossoms  gathered  from  the  tomb, 
There’s  nothing  bright  but  Heaven  1 

Poor  wanderers  of  a stormy  day  ! 

From  wave  to  wave  we’re  driven  ; 

And  fancy’s  flush,  and  reason’s  ray. 
Serve  but  to  light  the  troubled  way. 
There’s  nothing  calm  but  Heaven  I ” 

Having  chosen  her  mode  of  life,  she 
entered  zealously  into  all  its  duties. 
The  education  of  the  poor  was  her 
dearest  wish.  To  gather  their  little 
children  together,  to  iu  struct  them,  and 
to  watch  the  budding  of  their  intel- 
lectual growth,  became  her  daily  avoca- 
tion. The  anger  and  interference  of 
friends,  and  the  threats  of  a hostile  gov- 
ernment, did  not  deter  her  from  this 
great  work.  To  the  accomplishment 
of  her  Christian  undertaking  she  de- 
voted her  brilliant  intellect,  her  physical 
energy,  and  her  great  wealth. 

Let  us  pause  again  to  admire  this 
heroine’s  unflinching  zeal  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  and  lowly.  She  first 
established  and  endowed  the  ,Ursuline 
Order  in  Ireland.  Finding  that  the 
crying  want  of  her  country  still  re- 
mained, she,  in  the  year  1776,  in  honor 
of  the  Presentation  of  the  Saviour  in 
the  Temple,  founded  the  Presentation 
Order,  the  object  of  which  is  to  educate 
the  poor.  She  consecrated  herself  and 
her  disciples  to  the  noblest  of  all  the 
works  of  charity.  Nobly  have  her 
daughters  performed  their  task.  Start- 
ing in  the  obscurity  of  a small  city  of 
Ireland,  the  Presentation  Nun  has  be- 
come known  wherever  the  language  of 
man  is  heard.  Her  very  name  is 
synonymous  with  charity.  Oh,  charity  ! 
friend  of  the  fatherless,  comforter  of 
the  afflicted ! On  thy  starry  brow  is 
stamped  the  sign-manual  of  the  Omni- 
potent ; on  thy  cheek  is  the  smile  of 
Heaven  ; in  tby  hand  is  the  balsam  of 
life.  Child  of  Christianity ! in  the 
quivering  light  that  gleams  in  thy 
glowing  features  are  seen  the  emblems 
of  Peace,  Joy  and  Hope!  Thy  soften- 
ing and  refining  influence  is  divinely 
sweeter  on  the  great  ocean  of  life,  as  it 
ebbs  and  flows  and  beats  upon  the 
shores  of  time,  than  the  siivery  notes  of 
music  which,  rippling  o’er  the  moon- 
light waves,  ravish  the  delighted  soul 


of  man.  Angelic  Charity  1 What  plea- 
sant memories  dost  thou  not  bring  with 
thee  1 What  delicate  flowers  dost  thou 
not  plant  in  our  hearts  1 What  poems, 
filled  with  jeweled  thoughts,  dost  thou 
not  whisper  in  our  ears ! Alas  1 how 
can  I do  thee  justice?  To  speak  of  thee 
I should  possess  the  tongue  of  a seraph  I 
To  paint  thy  beauties,  my  pencils 
should  be  tipped  with  the  unfading 
hues  of  Heaven  1 

The  character  of  Nano  Nagle  ex- 
plains the  wonderful  success  that  at- 
tended her  efforts.  Among  her  noble 
qualities  she  possessed  a perseverance 
unexampled,  and  an  enthusiasm  uncon- 
querable, a humility  and  self-denial 
equalled  by  few.  The  light  of  wisdom 
dawned  upon  her  path  and  every  ob- 
stacle was  overcome.  The  pen  of  the 
poet,  alone  can  truly  depict  her  traits 
of  character.  In  her  we  behold — 

A countenance  in  which  did  meet 
Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

The  reason  firm,  the  temperate  will, 
Endurance,  foresight,  strength  and  skill ; 
A perfect,  woman,  nobly  planned 
To  warm,  to  comfort,  and  command  ; 
And  yet  a spirit,  still  and  bright. 

With  something  of  an  angel  light.” 

Her  character  seems  to  have  been  in- 
herited by  her  daughters.  Who  has 
not  observed  the  unspeakable  charm  of 
their  manner  ? Who  has  not  contrast- 
ed the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  people 
of  the  world  with  the  calmness  and 
sweetness  of  the  nun  ? Her  presence 
is  sunlight ; her  absence  gloom ; when 
she  speaks  the  buds  of  refined  sentiment 
spring  forth  and  blossom  in  our  heart; 
as  she  departs  from  our  sight,  a twilight 
of  noble  aspirations  lingers  round,  and 
kisses,  with  its  golden  lips,  the  hills 
and  valleys  of  our  souls.  Delighted 
with  the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beauti- 
ful, we  exclaim : 

‘‘  Oh,  what  a pure  and  sacred  thing 
Is  beauty  curtained  from  the  sight 
Of  the  gross  world,  illumining 
One  only  mansion  with  her  light? 
Unseen  by  man’s  disturbing  eye, 

The  flower  that  bloomi  beneath  the  sea, 
Too  deep  for  sunbeams,  doth  not  lie 
Hid  in  more  chaste  obscurity. 

A soul,  too,  more  than  half  divine. 
Where,  through  some  shades  of  earthly 
feeling, 

Religion’s  softened  glances  shine. 

Like  light  through  summer  foliage  steal- 
ing ^ 
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Shedding  a glow  of  such  mild  hue. 

So  warm,  and  yet  so  shadowy  too. 

As  makes  the  very  darkness  there 
More  beautiful  than  light  elsewhere.” 

The  labjrs  of  Nano  Nagle  to-day  ex- 
cite our  surprise  and  admiration.  Her 
work  in  the  cause  of  education  will 
scarcely  be  appreciated  unless  we  re- 
call the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
the  Irish  people  were  placed.  Catholic 
emancipation  was  not  granted  until  the 
13th  of  April,  1829.  Prior  to  that  great 
event,  edy^cation  could  only  be  pur- 
chased by  apostasy.  The  Irish  race, 
loving  their  faith  before  all  things,  re- 
jected this  vile  condition.  The  result 
was  that  the  people  grew  up  ignorant 
of  popular  learning.  Nano  Nagle  de- 
livered them  out  of  this  house  of  bond- 
age by  her  educational  system.  What 
was  the  education  she  taught  ? It  was 
the  development  of  all  the  faculties  of 
the  mind — intellectual,  effective  and 
moral.  The  intellect  received  know- 
ledge, the  heart  and  will  religion  and 
grace.  Each  faculty  was  polished  to 
the  brilliancy  of  a gem.  No  moral 
Frankenstein  threw  a dark  shadow  on 
her  schools.  For  thirty  years  had  she 
devoted  herself  to  her  great  task.  At 
length,  wearied  by  her  burthen,  she 
laid  down  by  the  wayside  of  life,  and 
her  pure  spirit  winged  its  way  to 
heaven.  Her  cloak  fell  on  worthy  suc- 
cessors ; her  daughters  have  made  her 
name  co-extensive  with  the  world. 

It  may  be  asked  why  was  such  a re- 
volution created  by  her  teaching  ? Why 
did  the  Irish  people  grasp  so  easily  the 
truths  she  indicated?  ’Tis  true  the 
Irish  nation  was  plunged  in  the  depths 
of  enforced  misery  and  ignorance,  but 
it  still  possessed,  as  its  redeeming 
virtue,  a civilization  that  is  repudiated 
to-day — the  civilization  of  principle,  of 
unbending  honor,  and  inflexible  in- 
tegrity. Immortal  civilization  ! How 
often  hast  thou  been  spat  upon ; thy 
noble  brow  crowned  with  thorns ; thy 
glorious  form  scourged  at  the  pillar, 
crucified  on  Calvary,  and  finally  laid  in 
the  tomb  of  ignominy;  but,  thank 
God!  thou  type  of  the  Almighty 
Power  1 amid  the  trembling  of  tyrants, 
again  and  again  has  thou  cast  off  the 
cerements  of  the  grave  and  flashed 
forth  in  all  the  splendors  of  a magni- 
ficent resurrection  1 


Her  labors  were  not  exclusively  con- 
fined to  education.  She  ministered  to 
the  wants  of  old  age  ; the  sick  and  the 
hunger-stricken  were  soothed  in  their 
distress.  Neither  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  nor  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  deterred  her  from  the  path  of 
duty.  Profanity  and  impurity  fled  at 
her  approach.  Her  fallen  sister,  how- 
ever, received  from  her  sweet  words  of 
consolation.  The  last  hours  of  the 
dying  were  cheered  by  her  tender  and 
hopeful  expressions.  No  frightful 
malady,  no  danger  checked  this  Chriit- 
ian  heroine  in  her  heroic  undertaking. 
Her  religious  life  was,  in  belief,  one 
continuous  act  of  charity.  Perchance 
to  many  “ a mute,  inglorious  ” Dante 
she  was  a Beatrice,  whose  vision  lifted 
his  soul  from  the  abyss  of  hell,  along 
the  terraces  of  purgatory,  even  unto  the 
er  pavements  of  Paradise, 
in  ally,  when  we  reflect  on  the  time 
in  which  she  lived,  the  obstacles  she  en- 
countered, and  the  great  results  of  her 
labors,  it  must  be  conceded  that  her 
praises  will  forever  be  sounded  in  the 
litany  of  Christian  heroines. 

Thus  lived  a Christian  Heroine.  Oh  1 
may  her  spirit  inspire  us  to  follow  in 
the  same  noble  path  of  philanthropy  ; 
may  the  undimmed  glory  of  her  career 
shine  brightly  from  age  to  age,  until 
time  shall  be  no  more. 


AECHBISHOP  YAUGHAN  ON  THE 
lEISH  FAMINE. 

At  a meeting  held  in  Australia  to  raise 
money  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  in 
Ireland,  the  Most  Eev.  Dr.  Yaughan, 
Archbishop  of  Sydney,  said  : — 

We  are  all  made  of  the  same  paste — 
human  nature  is  much  the  same  all  the 
world  over.  Such  being  the  case,  it 
crosses  my  mind  that  those  thoughts 
which  had  the  effect  of  urging  me  to 
double  my  subscription,  might  not  be 
without  their  influence  with  others,  and 
that,  possibly,  I might  speak  effectually 
to  my  resolution  by  simply,  and  with 
all  simplicity,  bringing  out  before  you 
as  briefly  as  I can,  what  those  thoughts 
were.  The  first  image  that  presented 
itself  before  my  mind  in  thinking  of 
Ireland  was  that  of  the  great  Daniel 
O’Connell.  Those  two  thoughts  are  in- 
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separable.  I saw  before  me  that  king 
of  men  and  tribune  of  the  people  stand- 
ing in  all  the  majesty  of  his  manly 
strength  and  beauty ; his  very  physique 
bearing  witness  to  the  vigor  of  his  brain 
and  the  power  of  his  large  and  tender 
heart.  I could  see  him  standing  before 
me,  strong  as  a tower  that  “ stands  four 
square  to  every  wind  that  blows.”  I 
asked  myself,  How  did  that  strong  man 
come  to  die  ? I found  that  he  died  of 
a broken  heart.  He  was  struck  down 
by  the  great  Irish  famine  of  1846-4Yi. 

‘‘  His  enpierced  breast 
Sharp  sorrows  didin  thousand  pieces  rive  ” 

at  the  sight  of  the  people  he  loved  with 
such  fierce  tenderness  wasting  away  in 
thousands  through  starvationand  disease. 
I thought  it  a wonderful  thing  to  con- 
template so  sturdy  a man,  one  so  fear- 
less, being  prostrated,  and  wholly 
broken  down  by  the  sorrows  of  his  peo- 
ple. Then  I asked  myself  how  came  it 
that  O’Connell  was  so  overcome  by  the 
great  calamity  of  the  famine  of  1846-7  ? 
And  I answered  myself:  because  he  had 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  peasantry 
of  Ireland,  and  therefore  he  loved  them 
passionately ; and  because  he  had  wit- 
nessed with  his  eyes  the  appalling  suffer- 
ings of  those  he  loved.  Could  I,  I thought, 
only  get  some  knowledge  of  that  people, 
something  like  what  he  had,  could  I 
but  fix  my  eyes  on  their  distress,  then 
I should  be  able  to  weep  with  him,  and 
love  them  and  assist  them  all  I could. 
I then  thought  over  in  my  mind  all  I 
knew  of  that  wonderful  people,  especial- 
ly of  the  peasantry.  I remember  their 
singular  generosity  of  character,  their 
courage,  their  humanity.  I remember 
what  Curran  said  : ‘‘  The  hospitality  of 
other  countries  is  a matter  of  necessity 
or  convenience — in  savage  nations  of  the 
first,  in  polished  of  the  latter — but  the 
hospitality  of  an  Irishman  is  not  the 
running  account  of  the  posted  and  ledg- 
ered  courtesies  as  in  other  countries ; it 
springs  like  all  his  qualities,  his  faults, 
his  virtues  directly  from  the  heart.  The 
heart  of  the  Irishman  is  by  nature  bold, 
and  he  confides ; it  is  tender,  and  he 
loves ; it  is  generous,  and  he  gives  ; it  is 
social,  and  he  is  hospitable.”  So  much 
for  Irishmen  in  general,  and  from  long 
personal  experience  I can  vouch  for  its 
truth.  But  what  about  the  peasant 
class  in  particular?  I remember  a pas- 


sage from  Griles,  who  had  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  this  remarkable  elass.  He 
says  : “ The  peasant  in  Ireland  exercises 
a peculiar  and  sacred  order  of  hospitality 
strange  to  the  nobility  and  wealthy. 
Such  hospitality  is  mentioned  in  the 
Gospel — hospitality,  which  recounts 
amongst  its  guests,  the  poor,  the  maim- 
ed, the  lame,  the  blind,  and  which  has 
its  reward  in  heaven.  These  classes  in 
Ireland  had  not  merely  a share  in  the 
humble  man’s  feast ; they  had  also  their 
pittance  out  of  his  scarcity.  Daily  he 
divided  with  some  of  them  his  food,  and 
nightly  he  shared  with  some  of  them  his 
roof.  Hone  more  than  the  humble  Irish 
seemed  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  that 
Christ  was  supplicant  in  each  person  of 
the  destitute  ; and  well  did  their  treat- 
ment of  the  destitute  anticipate  that 
last  address  : ‘ I was  hungered,  and  ye 
gave  me  meat;  I was  thirsty  and  ye 
gave  me  drink ; I was  sick  and  ye  visit- 
ed me ; I was  in  prison  and  ye  came 
unto  me.’  ” How  beautiful,  how  surpass- 
ingly touching,  I thought  within  myself 
is  not  all  this  ! And  then  1 remembered 
reading  in  some  speech  of  John  Bright’s 
that  the  Irish  in  America  alone,  during 
the  space  of  sixteen  short  years,  I think 
it  was  1848  and  1864,  sent  back  over 
the  waters  to  their  friends  and  relatives 
at  home  thirteen  million  pounds  sterl- 
ing ! Their  bravery  and  humanity  are 
equal  to  their  generosity.  I am  speak- 
ing still  principally  of  the.  peasant  class. 
I chanced,  only  two  days  ago,  to  look 
into  the  history  of  the  Siege  of  Limer- 
ick ; and  I came  across  one  fact  of  gal- 
lantry, humanity,  and  daring  which  I do 
not  think  could  be  equalled  in  the  annals 
of  military  warfare.  A breach  had 
been  burst  in  the  walls  of  the  city.  An 
attack  was  made.  But  the  garrison  re- 
pulsed the  attack  with  such  impetuosity 
that  the  enemy  retreated  and  were  fol- 
lowed to  their  camp.  In  the  melee  the 
English  hospital  was  set  on  fire.  What 
did  these  Irish  soldiers  do,  these  soldiers 
who  had  been  drawn  from  the  peasant 
elass  of  their  country  ? They  forgot  the 
enemy ; they  rushed  in  among  the 
flames,  and  did  not  desist  till  every 
wounded  Englishman  and  Brandenbur- 
ger  had  been  carried  away  from  danger, 
and  had  been  put  in  a place  of  safety 
until  they  had  effectually  extinguished 
the  flames  which  were  raging  in  the 
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building.  Having  done  that,  they 
fought  their  way  back  into  their  strong- 
hold. When  I had  thought  over  all 
these  I began  to  realize  how  it  was  that 
O’Connell  loved  his  people  with  such 
passionate  attachment.  Their  generos- 
ity, self-forgetfulness,  courage,  human- 
ity, their  love  of  poetry,  of  song ; the 
dark  shadow  thrown  across  their  history, 
the  beauty  of  their  fatherland,  brought 
to  my  mind  the  words  of  the  poet : 

“ What  flood  reflects  a shore  so  sweet 
As  Shannon  great  or  past’ral  Ban  ? 

Or  who  a friend  or  foe  could  meet 
So  generous  as  an  Irishman  ?” 

How,  surely,  it  is  but  natural  to  feel 
very  keenly  when  such  a race  as  this 
is  suffering  acutely  for  no  fault  of  their 
own.  One’s  very  love  and  admiration 
makes  one  feel  all  the  more  vehemently 
for  them.  I will  not  weary  or  sadden 
you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  by  a long 
account  of  the  sorrows  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, but  the  effect  would  not  be  complete 
if  I did  not  ask  you  to  bear  with  me 
whilst  I tell  you  some  other  thoughts 
that  passed  through  my  mind.  I will 
select  three  of  them.  I remembered  then, 
in  studying  the  poet  Spencer  one  passage 
in  his  prose  works  which  I have  never 
forgotten.  He  had  been  presented  with 
3000  acres  of  land,  part  of  the  Desmond 
property,  which  had  been  confiscated. 
This  was  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
Spencer,  who  himself,  if  we  may  believe 
Ben  Jonson,  died  from  lack  of  bread, 
visited  his  estate,  and  describes  the 
peasants  thus : “ Out  of  every  corner  of 
the  woods  and  glynnis  they  came  creep- 
ing forth  upon  their  hands,  for  their 
legs  could  not  bear  them.  They  looked 
like  anatomies  of  death — they  spake 
like  ghosts  crying  out  of  their  graves — 
they  ate  the  dead  carrion ; happy  when 
they  could  find  them ; yea,  and  one  an- 
other soon  after;  insomuch  the  very 
carcasses  they  spared  not  to  scrape  out 
of  their  graves.”  What  could  possibly 
be  more  frightful  than  that  picture  ? I 
turned  from  it.  I remembered  the  fam- 
ine of  1'739, 1741  and  1742,  of  which  his- 
tory says  little.  In  1744,  400,000  Irish- 
men are  said  to  have  perished  from 
want.  One  small  village  buried  500. 
For  a time  they  subsisted  on  grass,  docks 
and  nettles.  “I  have  seen,”  says  an 
eyewitness,  ‘‘th©  laborer  endeavoring  to 
work  at  his  spade,  but  fainting  for  want 


of  food,  and  forced  to  quit  it.  I have 
seen  the  aged  father  eating  grass  like  a 
beast,  and  in  the  anguish  of  his  soul 
wishing  for  his  dissolution.  I have  seen 
the  helpless  orphan  exposed  on  the 
dunghill,  and  none  to  take  him  in  for 
fear  of  infection ; and  I have  seen  the 
hungry  infant  sucking  at  the  breast  of 
the  already  expired  parent.  The  famine 
of  1847  afforded  me  similar  pictures  of 
heart-rending  distress.  I recalled  the 
efforts  of  the  people  in  1846  to  make 
good  the  losses  of  the  previous  year.  I 
remembered  the  fierce  energy  with 
which  they  worked.  I recollect  the 
blasting  of  their  hopes,  when  in  one 
single  night  the  green  crop  over  hill 
and  in  the  fertile  valley  was  shrivelled 
and  blackened  by  the  universal  blight. 
The  population  were  literally  driven  in- 
to their  graves.  Their  former  energy 
had  turned  to  a stolid,  silent  despair.  It 
was  a common  sight  to  see  the  cotter 
and  his  family  sitting  on  the  fence  of 
their  little  holding,  looking  silently  and 
with  a vacant  stare  upon  the  black  crop 
of  blighted  promise,  which  they  had 
worked  hard  to  plant,  but  which  was 
rotten  in  the  earth.  You  might  address 
them,  and  they  would  not  speak  to  you. 
You  might  try  to  cheer  them,  but  it 
was  too  late.  They  felt  their  hour  had 
come,  and  that  they  had  to  follow  others 
to  the  grave.  One  might  crawl  away 
at  night,  and  rest  in  some  doorway  out 
of  the  moonlight ; on  opening  the  door 
in  the  morning  the  servant,  or  master 
of  the  house,  found  a corpse.  The  spirit 
had  departed  to  its  everlasting  rest. 
Others  would  lie  down  to  a dream  of 
feasting  and  fulness,  and  wake  up  to 
starve  and  to  die.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
peasant  world  of  Ireland,  that  noble 
race  was  absolutelly  coming  to  an  end.” 
These  were  some  of  the  thoughts  which 
passed  through  my  mind,  some  of  the 
pictures  which  presented  themselves. 
But  what  have  they  to  do  with  the 
present  distress  ? I found  they  had  much 
to  do  with  it.  For  I remembered,  firsts 
that  all  famines  are  much  the  same  in 
their  aspects  of  distress,  and  that,  when 
I thought  how  much  the  Irish  people 
had  suffered  in  the  past,  I feel  all  the 
more  moved  to  assist  them  in  their 
present  necessity.  Secondly  I could  in 
some  way  measure  the  present  exigen- 
cy by  the  exigencies  of  former  times  ; 
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and  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
present  position  of  the  Irish  people  at 
home  calls  more  loudly  than  ever  for 
our  prompt  assistance.  ‘ Thank  God,  we 
do  not  know  what  famine  is  here ; but 
we  do  know  what  flood  is.  Add  our  own 
floods  to  that  of  Irish  famine — to  star- 
vation from  hunger  and  starvation  from 
cold,  wet  and  exposure,  and  you  have  a 
picture  of  the  present  distress.  Add 
what  you  know  yourselves  to  what  I 
have  described,  and  you  will  then  be 
able,  in  part  at  least,  to  grasp  the  neces- 
sities, the  crying  wants  of  the  present 
case.  Your  worship,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, let  not  a great  peasantry  perish  ; 
no  one  can  replace  them ; or,  in  the 
sweet  words  of  one  of  Ireland’s  sweetest 
poets : — 

111  fares  the  land  to  hastening  ills  a prey, 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay  ; 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade, 
A breath  can  make  them,  as  a breath  has 
made, 

But  a bold  peasantry,  their  country’s  pride. 
When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  sup- 
plied.^’ 


THE  SIGH  OF  THE  CEOSS. 


Once,  not  many  years  ago,  two  ofiicers 
of  the  army  were  travelling  through 
the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Colville  Eiver 
among  the  Spokans  and  Cour  D’Alenes, 
some  two  days  journey  from  the  mission 
of  St.  Ignatius. 

One  of  these  officers  was  a Protestant 
and  a Mason,  the  other  a Catholic. 

The  ties  of  a common  profession  and 
service  had  long  since,  spite  the  diversity 
of  faith,  made  them  friends,  and  often 
the  Protestant  had  dwelt  upon  the  beau- 
ties of  masonry,  the  great  social  power 
of  the  order,  and  the  usefulness  of  being 
able  in  any  moment  of  danger  to  call, 
by  an  unseen  sign,  a friend  to  your  aid. 

One  day,  after  travelling  till  nearly 
the  day’s  journey  was  completed,  it  was 
discoverd  by  the  Protestant  officer  that 
he  had  left  his  coat  behind  at  the  house 
at  which  they  stopped  the  night  before, 
and  his  loss  annoyed  him  greatly. 

Particularly  did  he  inveigh  against  the 
wild  and  uncivilized  country  through 
which  they  were  passing,  where  no  man 
could  understand  English,  and  by  whom 
a message  could  be  sent  back  for  the 
•lost  garment. 

At  this  junction  our  Catholic  friend 


remarked  that  any  Indianwe  might  meet 
could  do,  as  they  were  mostly  Christians. 
But,  though  the  Mason  laid  but  little 
stress  upon  their  Christianity,  his  puzzle 
was  how  to  know  the  Christian  from 
the  pagan. 

To  this  the  Catholic  replied,  that  if 
the  Mason  had  a grip  and  pass-word  so 
did  he,  the  Catholic,  have  an  infallible 
sign  by  which,  even  in  this  wild  land, 
he  could  detect  the  Christian,  and  in 
fine,  he  would  take  upon  himself  the 
task  of  recovering  the  coat. 

In  a short  time  there  came  to  the 
stream  where  the  party  were  resting 
three  or  four  mounted  Indians,  who, 
with  the  stolidity  of  their  character, 
surveyed  them  without  emotion. 

Our  Catholic  friend,  at  length,  in  a 
loud  tone,  called  one  of  the  Indians  to 
him,  who  approached  slowly  and  with 
evident  reluctance.  Asking  his  friend 
to  watch  the  countenance  of  the  Indian, 
the  Catholic  made  the  sign  of  the  cross 
upon  his  forehead  and  breast.  At  once 
the  impassibility  of  the  Indian  vanished 
and,  with  a cry  of  surprise  to  his  com- 
panions, he  advanced  rapidly,  signing 
himself  also  with  the  sign  of  the  cruci- 
fied One. 

Extending  his  hand,  he  assumed  a 
seat  by  the  side  of  his  friends,  and  then, 
opening  his  buckskin  shirt,  exposed  the 
scapular  and  miraculous  medal  he  wore. 
Our  Catholic  did  the  same,  and,  without 
knowing  a word  of  each  other’s  language 
these  two  Catholics  were  able,  by  signs 
and  the  universal  brotherhood  of  the 
Church,  to  know  and  feel  each  other 
friends. 

To  write  a note  to  the  man  at  whose 
house  the  travellers  had  stopped  the 
night  before  was  short  work.  To  explain 
by  signs  what  was  wanted  was  not 
so  easy,  but  finally  the  Indian  under- 
stood and  accepted  the  errand. 

It  was  then  past  noon,  the  distance 
thirty  miles,  yet  this  Catholic  Indian 
reached  again  the  party  before  setting 
out  the  next  morning,  and  with  the 
coat. 

This  incident,  trifling  as  it  is,  is  the 
index  of  all  such  meetings  in  these  West- 
ern wilds,  wherever  a Catholic  may  be 
travelling.  If  he  desires  to  find  a friend 
even  among  those  who  are  not  converted 
the  sign  of  the  cross  is  the  surest  pass- 
port. 
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{Written for  The  Harp.) 

A SAILOR’S  YARN. 

You  may  tell  me  what  you  like 
Never  man  with  marlinspike 
Ever  did  a braver  thing  for  dear  old  France 
Than  that  Croisic  sailor  lad 
Who  BO  sounding  title  had 
Though  he  saved  the  Frenchman’s  fleet  upon 
the  Ranee. 

You’ve  seen  oft  upon  the  blue 
A ihoal  of  sharks  pursue 
A’frighted  school  of  porpoise— sa 
So  ’twas  with  the  ships  of  Franca 
Off  St.  Malo  on  the  Ranee 
When  the  English  beat  the  Frenchmen  at 
La  Hogue. 

The  Frenchmen  fled  apace. 

With  the  victors  in  full  chase, 

First  and  foremost  in  his  flag-ship  Damfre- 
ville. 

Then  came  both  great  and  small. 
Twenty-two  good  ships  in  all. 

And  they  followed  helter-skelter  with  a 
will. 

’Twas  a brave  and  even  race 
As  each  good  ship  kept  its  place 
A-shakirig  out  each  stern-sail  to  the  breeze  : 
He  that  fights  and  runs  away; 

Lives  to  fight  another  day 
You  may  call  it  a defeat,  mate  ! if  you  please. 

Then  from  off  his  highest  stick 
The  brave  Damfre’  signal’d  quick 
Send  us  pilots — save  the  honor  of  old  France, 
Send  us  pilots  skilled — and  quick. 

Men  who  know  to  play  the  trick 
Of  guidimg  ships  amidst  the  shallows  of  the 
Ranee. 

Then  the  pilots  of  the  place 
No  braver  hardier  race ! 

Put  them  out  from  off  the  shore  and  leapt 
aboard 

“ The  shoals  can  scace  be  past 
When  the  tide  is  running  fast 
At  the  ebb  tide  every  shoal  becomes  a ford.” 

Damfre’  heard ; and  spake  he  low ; 

“ This  will  be  a heavy  blow 
To  lose  these  brave  old  ships  of  gallant 
France, 

But  France  must  meet  her  fate ! 

Signal  each  man  not  to  wait 
But  to  ground  and  burn  his  ship  upon  the 
Ranee.” 

Then  spake  Herve  Riel, 

‘‘I  know  the  channel  well 
What  mockery  and  treason  have  we  here  ? 
Talk  to  me  of  being  shoaled  ? 

Are  ye  bought  with  English  gold? 

I can  lead  you  safe,  my  Masters,  never  fear. 


Morn  and  evening,  night  and  day 
I have  piloted  your  bay 
And  tho’  you’re  brave  and  Stirling  men,  my 
Maloins  ! 

I,  a simple  Croisickese 
Will  lead  you  in  with  ease 
If  I do  not,  cut  me  off  then  in  my  teens. 

Burn  the  fleet  and  ruin  France  ! 

Why,  you’re  speaking  in  a trance. 

That  were  worse  by  far  than  fifty  hapless 
Hogues 

I will  lead  you  safe  and  sound 
Not  a keel  shall  touch  the  ground 
If  I fail  you,  call  Les  Riels  arrant  rogues — 

‘‘  Only  let  me  lead  the  line, 

Make  the  others  follow  mine. 

No  keel  need  touch  the  bottom  as  I said, 

Grive  the  biggest  ship  to  steer. 

Get  that  biggest  one  all  clear. 

The  others  will  have  nothing  then  to  dread.” 

Not  a minute  then  to  wait 
Steer  us  in  both  small  and  great. 

Take  the  helm,  lead  the  van,”  cries  Damfre- 
ville, 

Capt’ns  give  the  sailor  place. 

He  is  admiral  for  a space, 

Follow  Capt’ns  one  and  all  with  a will.” 

See  that  honest  Breton  face. 

As  Herve  Riel  takes  his  place 
Watching  keenly  every  trembling  of  the 
sails. 

See  the  big  ship  gives  a bound. 

Clears  the  entry  like  a hound, 

Breton  eye  and  hand  at  rudder  never'fails. 

Safely  through  each  shoal  and  rock 
The  French  vessels  like  a flock 
Of  wild  geese  through  the  bracken  of  the 
broofe 

Follow  every  turn  and  twist 
Of  the  Bretons  skilful  wrist 
You  may  let  go  now  your  sturdy  anchor 
flukes. 

The  port  is  lost  and  won 
E’er  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

Won  so  bravely  for  the  vessels  of  old  France, 
For  though  the  English  tars 
Are  tough  as  Norway  spars 
They  dare  not  enter  ’neath  the  guns  upon  the 


Trials. — The  sorest  trials  and  the 
severest  ordeals  may  be  borne  with 
equanimity,  and  even  beget  a noble  de- 
termination to  triumph  over  obstacles 
that  at  the  first  blush  appear  insur- 
mountable. For,  after  all,  man  is  greater 
than  circumstances,  and  is  able,  if  in- 
spired by  right  principles,  and  prompted 
to  the  exercise  of  zealous  endeavours,  to 
mould  them  at  will. 
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THE  POPE  IH  FICTION. 


When  political  fictions  are  going  the 
round  of  the  Press,  and  when  hasty  fore- 
casts of  the  future  are  being  hinted  on 
all  sides,  it  is  quite  natural  that  a large 
share  of  the  fictions  and  the  forecasts 
should  centre  round  the  most  exalted 
and  most  important  personage  in  Eu- 
rope ; and  by  all  evidence  that  person- 
age is  no  other  than  the  Pontiff  at  the 
Yatican — the  one  man  whose  words  and 
acts  are  watched  by  the  unbelieving 
world,  as  if  they  were  the  words  of  an 
oracle  and  the  acts  of  some  superhu- 
man power  that  can  afford  to  appear 
weak  while  it  is  biding  its  time.  Among 
all  the  crooked  views  and  false  reports 
with  which  the  special  correspondents 
are  wont  to  create  for  their  readers  a 
fictional  Leo  XIII.,  there  is  one  view, 
says  the  London  Register,  which  deserv- 
es special  notice  because  it  is  being 
put  forward  in  our  own  daily  Press  in  a 
most  plausible  manner;  and  by  constant 
repetition,  as  we  all  know,  the  most 
glaringly  false  theory  begins  to  insin- 
uate itself  as  a truth.  We  are  not 
going  to  dwell  upon  the  fallacy — long 
ago  acknowledged  as  such  even  by  the 
enemies  of  the  Church — that  Leo  the 
Thirteenth  does  not  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  Pius  the  Ninth.  When  the  fury 
of  the  storm  has  exhausted  itself  in  some 
of  the  countries  of  Europe,  the  present 
Pontiff  makes  use  of  diplomatic  means 
to  bring  about  peace,  just  as  Pius  the 
Ninth  did  before  the  persecution  had 
risen  to  its  height,  rendering  negoti- 
ation impossible ; but  had  there  been  for 
one  moment  or  in  one  word  a change  of 
front  towards  the  Quirinal  there  would 
be  no  need  to  seek  for  the  act  of  suiTen- 
der ; it  would  have  been  the  byword  of 
the  world  long  ago.  The  friends  of 
Italian  Unity  know  but  too  well  that 
Non  Possumus  ” was  not  the  word  of 
one  man,  but  of  an  immortal  dynasty. 
They  may  reason  plausibly  to  prove 
that  but  for  the  ever  meddling  Intransi- 
gent! Cardinals,  Rome  would  have  ere 
now  sought  conciliation  in  every  quar- 
ter at  all  costs ; but  in  the  same  breath 
the  truth  leaks  out,  and  they  acknow- 
ledge that  the  Papacy  is  the  most  per- 
manently important  element  to  be  reck- 
oned with  in  forecasting  the  future  of 
Italy,  perhaps  of  Europe. 


But  the  grand  fiction  of  the  day  does 
not  regard  the  policy  of  the  Popes.  It 
is  the  old  fiction  brought  to  light  first 
in  the  Turin  Parliament  years  before 
the  taking  of  Rome — the  fiction  that  the 
spiritual  power  of  the  Pope  would  be 
greater  if  his  temporal  power  were  swept 
away,  "^avour  himself  made  use  of  this 
falseh  oa ; it  was  the  argument  of  the 
men  who  wanted  Rome  for  the  capital 
of  the  new  kingdom,  and  yet  knew  that 
Ital}^  had  a conscience  that  might  rebel 
against  the  sacrilege.  Again  and  again 
it  is  repeated,  and  in  the  English  Press 
it  is  brought  forward  fron  time  to  time, 
and  every  possible  change  is  rung  upon 
the  unsound  theory.  There  was  never 
any  thing  more  obviously  untrue,  or 
more  clearly  framed  to  suit  a purpose. 
But  this  constant  reiteration  may  pos- 
sibly at  last  imperil  the  common  sense 
of  some  amongst  us.  A man  may  de- 
ceive himself,  and,  by  persistent  repe- 
tition, come  to  believe  that  his  own 
fancies  are  facts,  just  as  old  George  the 
Fourth  came  at  last  to  believe  that  he 
had  been  at  Waterloo  and  led  a cavalry 
charge.  Much  more  may  the  bold  asser- 
tions of  other  men  delude  us  unless  we 
assume  the  attitude  of  perpetually  being 
on  our  guard  against  believing  because 
the  multitude  speak,  ft  is  our  fate  to 
be  always  told  that  ihe  world  knows 
more  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church  than 
does  the  Church  herself ; yet  the  mul- 
titude are  but  the  outside  strangers,  and 
we,  the  few,  are  of  the  household  know- 
ing alone  its  secrets  and  its  needs. 

We  are  told,  then,  that  /he  spiritual 
power  of  the  Pope  was  never  so  great, 
and  that  the  reason  is  because  his  in- 
fluence over  souls  is  not  hampered  and 
debased  by  the  cares  of  a temporal 
kingdom.  There  is  some  truth  here 
as  well  as  the  falsehood.  The  fact  is 
true ; the  reason  given  is  false.  Never, 
indeed,  was  the  empire  over  souls  so 
wide ; never,  perhaps,  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  the  nineteen  centuries  was  the 
loyalty  to  Rome  so  close,  or,  as  one 
might  say,  so  individual,  an  allegiance. 
The  well-known  prophecy  regarding 
Pius  the  Ninth  was  undoubtedly  fulfill- 
04 — hej.ived  to  see  the  exaltation  of  the 
Church.  But,  let  it  be  remembered,  it 
is  the  exaltation  of  suffering ; it  is  the 
loyalty  of  martyrdom  ; it  is  the  strength 
that  has  risen  to  endure  persecution 
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When  men  say  the  influence  of  the  Pop© 
is  greater,  he  is  more  revered,  because 
he  is  not  a temporal  prince,  we  answer 
— the  greatness  and  the  influence  are 
the  result  of  the  suiferings  of  the  Church 
not  of  the  work  of  those  who  have  made 
her  suffer.  It  is  only  a proof  of  her 
vitality  that  wholesale  robbery  of  her 
temporal  goods  has  enriched  her  spiri- 
tual kingdom ; but  who  can  tell  how 
multiplied  her  strength  and  glory  would 
have  been  if,  from  1870  to  1879,  Pius 
the  Mnth  and  Leo  the  Thirteenth  had 
been  free  to  govern,  and  Eternal  Eome, 
the  centre  of  Christendom,  free  to  dis- 
pense her  treasures  of  wisdom  and  of 
blessing  among  the  nations  ? This  is  a 
side  of  the  picture  that  is  forgotten. 
Both  the  last  and  the  present  Pontiff, 
however  they  may  be  represented  in 
the  fiction  of  the  Protestant  Press,  have 
had  but  one  voice  to  declare  that  the 
temporal  power  is  necessary  to  the  free 
government  of  the  Church.  Therefore, 
if  the  spiritual  power  has  grown  strong 
and  fruitful  under  j)ersecution,  it  does 
not  palliate  the  crime  of  the  persecutor; 
but  it  suggests  what  would  have  been 
the  fruitfulness  of  those  nine  years  had 
the  Christian  world  been  ruled  with 
that  safeguard  of  freedom  which  suc- 
cessive Popes  have  declared  to  be  ‘‘ne- 
cessary.” 


IRELAND’S  MILITARY  GLORY. 


Sir  Robert  Stewart  in  one  of  his 
lectures  on  Irish  music,  having  stated 
that  Ireland  had  “ no  military  history,” 
Mr.  James  Burke,  Barrister,  in  a letter 
to  a Dublin  newspaper,  combats  Sir 
Robert’s  assertion.  We  extract  some 
passages  of  Mr.  Burke’s  letter  : 

No  military  history  ? Does  our  distin- 
guished fellow-countryman.  Sir  Robert 
Stewart,  forget  Clontarf,  the  “ Mara- 
thon of  Ireland,”  where  the  Danes  were 
gallantly  repulsed  by  the  army  of  Brian 
Boroihme,  and  received  a blow  from 
which,  in  Ireland,  they  never  recover- 
ed, though  about  the  same  time  the 
Danes  held,  by  successful  invasion,  the 
throne  of  England  ? Does  Sir  Robert 
forget  Beal-an-atha-Buie  (the  famous 


“ Yellow  Ford  ”),  where  glorious  Red 
Hugh  O’Neill  overthrew  Elizabeth’s 
best  general  ? Does  Sir  Robert  forget 
magnificent  Benburb,  where  the  truly 
historic  Owen  Roe  O’Neill  shivered  to 
splinters  the  army  of  Munroe  ? Does 
Sir  Robert  forget  the  Boyne,  where 
Irish  valor  was  well  proved  on  both 
sides,  and  Derry  (for,  like  my  political 
master,  O’Connell,  whose  praises  of 
George  Walker  often  I heard,  I write 
in  no  party  or  sectarian  spirit),  and 
Athlone,  and  Aughrim,  and  last  (and 
greatest  of  all),  Limerick,  from  whose 
historic  walls  the  biave  men  of  that 
famous  city  (and  brave  women,  too), 
hurled  the  myrmidons  of  the  Dutch 
usurper  ? Some  of  these  battles  were, 
I freely  admit,  Irish  defeats.  But  even 
the  defeat  of  a brave  army  is  “ military 
history.”  Greece  honored  the  memory 
of  Leonidas,  though  Thermopylss  was, 
after  a gallant  struggle,  a defeat;  as 
much  as  she  honored  those  who  con- 
quered at  Marathon  and  Salamis.  Rome 
paid  public  honors  to  the  man  who, 
after  hard  fighting,  lost  Cannae,  because 
“ he  did  not  despair  of  the  Republic.” 
The  Saxons  of  England  treasured  the 
memory  of  those  who  were  beaten  at 
Hastings.  Scotland  honors  those  who 
were  defeated  at  Elodden,  Killiecrankie 
and  Culloden,  as  much  as  she  does  those 
who  drove  the  “ Sassenach  ” before 
them  at  Bannockburn  and  at  Preston- 
pans  ; and  she  has  erected  a statute  at 
Stirling  to  Wallace,  who  (though  a pri- 
soner of  war)  was  brutally  murdered 
in  cold  blood  in  London  by  an  English 
king,  whom  Scott  truly  called  a “felon.” 
But  Sir  Robert  Stewart  was  right  in 
one  thing.  We  ought  to  honor  the 
memory  of  our  great  men  more  than  we 
do.  It  is  no  excuse  that  England  has  not 
honored  her  greatest  men.  There  is 
not  in  any  street  in  all  London  a statue 
to  Shakspare,  Milton,  Newton,  Dry- 
den,  Pope  or  Byron.  Scotland  gives  us 
a better  example.  Stand  on  the  Calton 
Hill  and  you  can  survey  memorials  of 
Burns,  Scott  and  a glorious  array  of  in- 
tellectual giants.  We  have  improved, 
it  is  true.  Grattan,  Burke,  Goldsmith, 
Moore  (in  a sort  of  a way),  O’Brien, 
O’Connell  (Royal  Exchange  and  Glas- 
nevin)  are  before  us.  But  where  is 
that  great  Dublin  man,  the  most  bril- 
liant genius  that  Ireland,  or  perhaps, 
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any  other  country,  ever  produced — 
Eichard  Brinsley  Sheridan— 

The  orator,  dramatist,  minstrel  vphoran 

Through  each  mode  of  the  lyre,  and  was 
master  of  all  ? 

I shall  not  occupy  your  space  by 
dwelling  on  the  military  history  of 
Irishmen  abroad,  though  that  is  part  of 
the  military  history  of  every  nation.  I 
shall  not  take  you  to  Sarsfield  at  Lan- 
den,  to  Montgomery  at  Quebec,  to  Fon- 
tenoy,  to  Wellington  at  the  Peninsula 
and  Waterloo,  or  to  the  countless  fields 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  where  Ire- 
land has  written  splendid  chapters  of 
military  history. 


AN  ENGLISH  VIEW  OF  THE  lEISH 
QUESTION. 


IRELAND  IS  TO-DAY  ENGLAND’S  HUMILI- 
ATION, BECAUSE  IT  HAS  BEEN 
THE  SPHERE  OF  ENGLAND’S 
GREATEST  SINS.” 


The  London  Freeman,  the  principal  or- 
gan of  the  Baptist  denominatioia  in  Eng- 
land, says  of  the  Irish  question  : 

The  land  agitation,  has  once  more 
brought  Heland  to  the  front  and  re- 
minds us  that  we  have  a Western 
question  fully  as  complicated  and  diffi- 
cult of  solution  as  the  Eastern,  and  press- 
ing more  urgently  for  settlement,  be- 
cause it  touches  matters  nearer  home 
and  affects  a people  who  for  five  centu- 
ries have  been  bone  of  our  bone,  flesh  of 
our  flesh,  and  married  to  us  for  better 
or  worse — generally,  alas  ! for  worse. 

Charles  Dickens,  in  his  story  of  “Bleak 
House,”  has  held  up  to  ridicule  the 
philanthropic  women  who  spend  all 
their  time  in  collecting  blankets  and 
shoes  for  the  aborigines  of  Africa  while 
their  own  children  are  tumbling  about 
half-clothed  in  gutters  and  squalling  for 
bread ; and  a wiser  man  has  satirized 
the  same  folly  in  the  sententious  pro- 
verb, “ The  fool’s  eyes  are  in  the  ends  of 
the  earth.”  Our  rulers,  during  the  last 
five  years,  have  been  furnishing  a fresh 
illustration  of  the  proverb.  Their  eyes 
have  been  wandering  over  the  whole 
earth  in  search  of  adventures,  while  the 
exigencies  of  home  have  been  forgotten. 


It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  something 
should  happen  to  recall  their  scattered 
energies  to  the  care  of  their  own  chil- 
dren. Continental  nations  are  some- 
what amused  by  our  anxiety  to  reform 
corrupt  governments  and  settle  unruly 
peoples  while  we  have  Ireland  on  our 
hands  quite  as  discontented,  more  dis- 
loyal, and  almost  as  miserable  as  the 
Turks  themselves.  They  forget  that  it 
is  the  natural  tendency  of  nations,  as 
well  as  individuals,  to  “ see  the  mote  in 
their  brother’s  eye,  while  they  have  no 
suspicion  of  the  beam  that  is  in  their 
own  eye.”When  conscience  is  disturbed 
by  our  own  ill-doings  it  finds  relief  in 
protesting  against  the  ill-doings  of 
others. 

But  it  is  not  the  present  Government 
alone  [this  article  was  written  immedia- 
tely preceding  the  late  elections  in  Great 
Britain]  that  is  answerable  for  the  neg- 
lect of  Ireland.  The  whole  English  nation 
will  sooner  or  later  have  to  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge.  The  truth  is  we  have 
grown  weary  cf  the  Irish  question.  For 
three  hundred  years  it  has  been  the 
nightmare  of  Parliaments,  the  anguish 
of  philanthropists,  and  the  despair  of 
statesmen,  and  we  have  come  to  regard 
it  as  insoluble.  “When  you  cannot 
solve  a problem,”  says  Dr.  Carpenter  in 
his  “ Mental  Physiology,”  “ the  best 
thing  is  to  sleep  over  it.”  The  English 
nation  has  obeyed  this  recipe,  concern- 
ing Ireland,  too  literally.  We  have  been 
too  content  to  sleep  over  it,  only  now  , 
and  then  stirred  to  spasmodic  action 
when  some  fiercer  agitation  or  more 
piercing  cries  have  compelled  us  to 
wakefulness.  Physicists  tells  us  that 
the  same  monotonous  sound  repeated  in 
our  ears  for  a certain  length  of  time 
would  produce  no  more  effect  upon  us 
than  silence.  So  it  has  happened  with 
the  story  of  the  “ wrongs  of  Ireland.” 
We  have  become  familiarized  with  it 
that  we  have  ceased  to  notice,  or,  if  we 
notice,  it  is  to  regard  it  as  a stale  joke, 
or  to  stop  our  ears  from  it  as  from  the  I 
cries  of  a contentious  woman.  We  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  satisfy  the  Irish.  We 
have  disestablished  the  Irish  Church 
without  disendowing  it,  we  have  given 
them  an  infinitesimal  instalment  of  land- 
law  reform,  and  we  are  surprised  that 
they  are  not  overwhelmed  with  grati- 
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tude.  We  stand  aghast  like  the  well-fed 
Mr.  Bumble  when  the  half-starved 
Oliver  Twist  dared  to  ask  for  more.  Ire- 
land is  a sort  of  Cerberus  with  fifty 
mouths,  and  when  we  have  thrown  a sop 
to  one  there  are  forty-nine  still  hissing 
and  clamoring  to  be  supplied.  We  are 
quite  sure  that  the  people  are  incorrigi- 
bly thankless,  that  their  discontent  is  a 
chronic  disease,  that  the  grievances  of 
Ireland  are  like  the  peat  of  its  own  bogs, 
rising  to  the  surface  again  almost  as  fast 
as  the  upper  layers  are  removed,  that 
the  Irish  patriot  is  a rabid  demagogue 
trading  on  imaginary  wrongs,  that 
priests  and  Jesuits  are  the  secret  con- 
trivers of  disaffection,  that  the  Celt  is 
naturally  an  unruly  and  pugnacious 
animal  which  no  reasonable  Govern- 
ment can  control,  and  that  Ireland  must 
be  held  down  with  a strong  hand  and 
the  first  sparks  of  sedition  trampled  out 
with  iron  heel.  So  we  settle  the  diffi- 
culty,  or  rather  dismiss  it  from  our 
minds. 

Has  our  reader  gone  through  the 
terrible  indictment  of  English  misgov- 
ern ment  and  English  cruelty  contained 
in  Eroude’s  history  of  “ The  English  in 
Ireland  ?”  Has  he  considered  the  effect 
which  centuries  of  suffering  are  likely  to 
have  produced  on  a susceptible  people’s 
mind  ? Has  he  tried  to  make  allowance 
for  that  inheritance  of  hatred  which  is 
the  only  possession  that  their  English 
masters  have  never  been  able  to  wrest 
from  the  Irish  peasantry  ? Has  he  tried 
to  realize  the  feelings  of  a nation  whose 
memory  is  laden  with  stories  of  intoler- 
able wrong?  Does  he  think  that  a few 
homoeopathic  doses  of  just  dealing  will 
suddenly  heal  this  long  accumulation  of 
disease  ? Ireland  is  to-day  England's  Tiu- 
miliation,  because  it  has  been  the  sphere 
of  England's  greatest  sins.  And  swift, 
spasmodic  moods  of  repentance  and  par- 
tial acts  of  long  delayed  justice  are  not 
able  suddenly  to  undo  life  long  wrongs. 

It  is  the  one  great  moral  lesson  which 
George  Eliot  has  set  herself  to  teach  this 
generation,  that  the  worst  consequence 
of  wrong-doing  is  that  it  puts  insuper- 
able difficulties  in  the  way  of  doing 
right,  and  that  ISTemises  follows  on  for 
years,  though  a changed  heart  has  re- 
moved the  ground  of  offence  and  bitter 
repentance  has  besought  its  favor  with 
tears.  We  are  proving  this  with  regard 


to  the  Irish,  and,  if  we  could  keep  it 
more  constantly  in  mind,  it  would,  per- 
haps, make  us  more  lenient  and  charit- 
able in  our  view  of  their  discontent. 
But  let  us  not  fiatter  ourselves  that  we 
have  at  length  done  justice  to  Ireland, 
and  that  its  present  complaints  arise 
only  from  the  memory  of  ancient 
wrongs.  Let  our  reader  visit  the  west- 
ern parts  of  the  island,  where  the  pres- 
ent agitation  has  its  centre,  and  he  will 
speedily  be  disabused  of  that  fancy.  He 
will  find  hundreds  of  square  miles  ot 
fertile  land  lying  almost  barren,  towns 
like  Galway  and  Westport  literally  tum- 
bling to  pieces,  able-bodied  laborers 
standing  idle  all  day  with  miserable  rags 
on  their  backs  and  gaunt  famine  in  their 
faces,  crowds  of  women  and  children  on 
the  verge  of  starvation,  unroofed  cabins 
hardly  fit  for  pigs,  where  human  beings 
are  cowering  for  shelter,-  with  the  rain 
and  snow  drifting  and  filtering  down 
upon  them,  and  general  beggary  and 
squalor  and  wretchedness  the  like  of 
which  no  other  country  in  Europe,  not 
even  excepting  Turkey,  can  show — and 
my  lords  and  gentlemen  the  natural 
protectors  of  these  people,  the  owners 
of  the  land,  the  drainers  of  its  produce, 
unseen  for  years  on  their  estates,  and 
spending  all  that  they  can  squeeze  out 
of  the  soil  in  the  shape  of  rent  on  the 
luxurious  and  often  riotous  living  of  for- 
eign cities.  Is  it  surprising  that  the  Irish 
peasantry  should  be  a little  sceptical 
about  the  rights  of  property,  and  should 
fail  to  understand  the  grace  of  meek 
submission  ? Is  it  surprising  that  they 
cannot  realize  the  beneficence  of  the  law 
which  protects  these  gentlemen  in  the 
neglect  of  every  duty,  and  can  do  noth- 
ing for  the  crowd  except  to  keep  a posse 
of  armed  constables  in  every  village  to 
overawe  them  ? 

We  do  not  hint  at  any  interference 
with  the  rights  of  property,  for  we  know 
that  in  the  long  run  such  interference 
would  produce  more  miseries  than  it 
would  remove,  but  we  demand  that  our 
statesmen  shall  take  up  the  Irish  land 
question,  not  with  tender  and  gingerly 
hands  as  heretofore,  but  with  a deter- 
mination to  make  some  radical  change 
and  to  recognize  tenants’  rights  as  well 
as  landlords’  privileges.  And  we  plead 
still  more  for  the  uprising  of  a moral 
sentiment  which  shall  inflict  its  scorpion 
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lashes  upon  the  dainty  gentlemen  who 
are  draining  the  life-blood  of  Ireland  to 
supply  their  own  luxuries,  who  have 
retained  all  the  privileges  of  the  ancient 
feudalism  and  abandoned  all  its  duties, 
whose  only  calliug  in  life  is  to  receive 
rent,  whose  only  notion  of  law  is  that 
it  shall  protect  them  in  their  merciless 
exactions,  who  are  aliens  in  race,  in  re- 
ligion, and  in  sympathy  from  the  people 
by  whose  toil  they  live,  and  who  never 
try  to  compensate  for  these  drawbacks 
by  a single  act  of  justice,  beneficence,  or 
charity. 

We  plead  for  a partial  transfer  of  our 
indignation  from  misguided  Irish  agita- 
tors to  the  self-indulgent.  God-forgetting 
men  whose  greed  and  ill-gained  luxu- 
ri  es  and  heedlessness  of  human  suiferings 
have  made  the  agitation  possible  and 
almost  necessary.  We  rejoice  to  think 
that  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  protesting 
more  and  more  loudly  against  the  men 
who  have  inherited  wealth  and  leisure, 
and  yet  do  so  little  good  to  the  world 
that  the  best  service  they  could  render 
it  would  be  to  relieve  it  of  their  pres- 
ence as  quickly  as  possible.  This  grow- 
ing moral  sentiment  will  eventually  do 
more  for  Ireland  than  any  change  of 
laws.  Let  there  go  forth  from  Parlia- 
ment and  press  and  pulpit  an  indignant 
outcry  against  the  aristocratic  trees 
which  simply  consume  the  produce  of 
the  soil  to  deck  themselves  in  ornamen- 
tal leaves,  and  bring  forth  no  fruit. 
They  have  cumbered  the  ground  long 
enough.  It  were  well  if  they  could  be 
shamed  into  fruit-bearing.  We  are  will- 
ing to  protect  their  rights,  but  we  de- 
mand of  them  a remembrance  of  their 
duties.  In  the  growing  urgency  of  this 
demand,  in  the  uprising  of  an  indignant 
sentiment  that  will  insist  upon  it,  we 
find  the  hope  of  Ireland  and  also  the 
hope  of  sufferers  nearer  home. 


A LITEEARY  CURIOSITY. 


DEDICATED  TO  THE  FRENCH  CANADIAN 
MISSIONARY  SOCIETY. 


This  instrument  of  religious  discord 
will  soon  be  without  the  power  of  doing 
mischief.  The  “ saints  ” have  quarrel- 
led among  themselves ; the  cloven  foot 
has  not  been  sufldciently  concealed 
under  the  role  of  external  sanctity; 


and  though  the  deficiency  in  the  an- 
nual subscription  does  not  this  year  ex- 
ceed a couple  of  thousand  dollars,  we 
shall  have  a much  greater  falling  off  by 
and  by.  Some  of  our  city  papers  con- 
tained not  long  since,  a pretty  full  ex- 
pose of  the  “ holy  humbug,”  and  said 
enough,  heaven  knows,  to  fill  Christians 
with  horror  at  the  monstrous  blas- 
phemies sanctioned  by  this  society — by 
men  who  are  perpetually  railing  at 
Popery,  yet  who  prove,  in  their  own 
case,  that  the  very  means  resorted  to^in 
the  Catholic  Church,  for  preserving  the 
fidelity  of  the  sacred  text,  are  absolutely 
necessary  and  essential.  A writer  in 
the  Quarterly  which  has  fallen  into  our 
hands  said  much  about  translations : 
As  his  sense  of  smell  was  keen,  and  that 
of  hearing  and  seeing  acute,  I wonder 
how  he  could  overlook  the  observations 
of  the  Abbe  Dubois,  who  exposed  the 
doings  of  the  “holy  ones”  in  the  East. 
He  has  conclusively  demonstrated  that 
Protestant  Missionaries  have  prevented 
the  spread  of  Christianity  in  Asia,  that 
they  have  rendered  it  problematical 
whether  there  be  any  chance  of  con- 
verting the  natives  under  present  cir- 
cumstances; and  this  melancholy  state 
of  things  is  in  a great  measure  owing  to 
the  mis-translations  of  the  Bible  cir- 
culated in  Hindostan.  In  fact,  the  Bible 
Societies’  versions  serve  (as  will  be 
shown  hereafter,)  the  Bramans  as  jest- 
books,  when  they  want  literary  amuse- 
ment. Speaking  of  the  Canada  transla- 
tion, the  first  chapter  of  which  he 
translates,  the  Abbe  says,  “ I have  been 
so  thoroughly  disgusted  in  going- 
through  the  translation  of  the  first 
chapter,  that  I beg  you  will  excuse  me 
the  trouble  of  translating  the  three 
others ; for  I cannot  disguise  to  you,, 
that,  as  a sincere  believer  in  the  divine 
origin  of  our  Holy  Scriptures,  I cannot 
help  experiencing  the  most  distressing 
feelings  of  indignation,  when  I see 
those  sublime  books,  the  sacred  voice  of 
God  himself,  so  basely,  so  shamefully, 
so  sacrilegiously  defaced,  debased,  and 
perverted,  and  held  out,  under  such  a 
shape,  to  the  very  enemies  of  our  holy 
religion,  as  the  pure  woi  d of  God. 

“ If  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  our 
holy  books  being  of  divine  origin  be 
derived  from  their  intrinsic  worth,  from 
their  noble,  inimitable,  and  majestic 
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simplicity,  there  is,  alas!  on  the  other 
hand,  but  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
the  Hindoos  will  form  a directly  op- 
posite judgment  on  the  subject,  when 
they  behold  the  ludicrous,  vulgar,  and 
almost  unintelligible  style  of  the  ver- 
sions at  present  circulated  among  them  ; 
and  that  even  the  most  reasonable  and 
best  disposed,  in  beholding  our  Holy 
Scriptures  under  such  a contemptible 
shape,  so  far  from  looking  upon  them 
as  the  Word  of  God,  will,  on  the  con- 
trary, be  strongly  impelled  to  consider 
them  as  forgeries  of  some  obscure, 
ignorant,  and  illiterate  individual,  and 
of  course  a downright  impostui’e.” 

THE  CANADA  TRANSLATION  OF  THB  BIBLE. 

The  above  extract  from  the  Abbe 
Dubois,  respects  this  translation.  I 
now  subjoin  a specimen,  as  given 
literally,  by  this  Oriental  Scholar,  for 
the  benefit  and  instruction  of  the  dis- 
tinguished pillars  of  the  French  Can- 
adian Missionary  Society,  to  whose  mem- 
bers I ha^e  dedicated  the  following 
translation  as  a 

LITERARY  CURIOSITY. 

I shall  select  a few  verses  from  the 
Translation  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  : 

“ 1.  In  the  beginning  G^d  created 
the  earth  and  the  air.* 

“ 2.  But  the  earth  was  uneven  and 
empty,  and  there  was  darkness  over 
water ; but  God’s  soul  f wa^  roaming 
with  delight  X on  water. 

“3.  Hext  God  said,  Let  brightness  § 
be  made  I Then  brightness  was  made. 

4.  God  seeing  that  brightness  was 
good,  he  separated  brightnsss  from 
obscurity.  1 1 

“ 5.  God  gave  to  brightness  the  name  of 
day,  and  to  obscurity  the  name  of  night ; 
and  whereo/S  in  this  manner  the  evening 
and  the  morning  came  to  pass,  it  was  the 
first  day. 

“ 6.  Hext  God  said.  Let  the  orb  of 
space  ^ be  made  in  the  midst  of  water, 
and  let  it  be  separated  from  this  water, 
and  from  that  water''  * * 

“ 25.  I^ext  God  said.  Let  us  create  a 
man  similar  to  us,  and  having  our  form  I 
Let  him  command  the  aquatic  insects  of 
the  sea ; the  birds  that  fly  in  the  air ; 
the  beasts  having  life ; all  earth  and  the 
insects  that  move  on  the  earth. 


“ 26.  In  this  manner  God  created  a 
man  having  his  form.  He  created  him 
having  the  figure  of  God.  f t Moreover, 
he  created  him  male  and  female.” 

Ex  uno  disce  omnes,"  says  the  AbbA 
“The  Other  chapters  are  equally  incor- 
rect, and  abundant  in  errors.  Besides- 
that,  the  style  is  quite  ludicrous ; and 
there  is  no  Hindoo  scholar  who  can 
keep  a serious  countenance  in  perus- 
ing such  a performance.  The  words 
in  italics  are  those  whose  meaning 
materially  differs  from  that  of  the 


* Air  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word 
accossa,  and  conveys  to  the  mind  a quite 
difl'erent  idea  from  that  of  the  heaven 
(ooelum)  of  Scripture,  which  ought  to  be 
translated  by  the  word  para-loca.^’ 

This  expression,  Beicer-attma,  literally, 
God’s  soul,  is  different  from  the  spirit 
(spiritus)  of  Scripture,  and  must  convey  to 
a man,  unacquainted  with  the  Scriptural 
style,  the  idea  of  a corporeal  being,  com- 
pos£d  of  a soul  and  a body.” 

t “ Such  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the  com- 
pound verb,  lol-ahdvovadoo,  to  roam  or 
wander  with  delight  (as  a spirited  horse 
would  when  let  loose.)” 

§ “ The  literal  meaning  of  the  word 
bilakoo  is  brightness,  in  French  clarU,  dif- 
ferent from  the  light  (lux)  of  Scripture, 
which  should  be  translated  by  the  word 
pracassaa.” 

II  Kattlia  literally  means  obscurity,  and 
differs  from  the  darkness  (tenebrae)  of 
Scripture,  which  ought  to  be  translated  by 
the  word  antacara.” 

IT  “Such  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
vissalamandala,  different  from  the  firma- 
ment of  Scripture,  Avhich  ought  to  be  trans- 
lated by  the  word  gagana.” 

* * The  meaning  of  the  text  is  entirely 
changed  in  this  phrase.” 

1 1 ‘‘  Blasphemous  expressions.” 


Good  Actions. — If  a man  has  a right 
to  be  proud  of  anything  it  is  a good  ac- 
tion done  as  it  ought  to  be,  without  any 
cold  suggestions  of  interest  lurking  at 
the  bottom  of  it. 

Society  and  Solitude. — One  ought 
to  love  society  if  he  wishes  to  enjoy  soli- 
tude. It  is  a social  nature  that  solitude 
works  upon  with  the  most  various  pow- 
er. If  one  is  misanthropic,  and  betakes 
him  to  loneliness  that  he  may  get  away 
from  hateful  things,  solitude  is  a silent 
emptiness  to  him. — Zimmerman. 
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ANGELUS  DOMINI. 


BY  LATINTA  BATHURST. 


Author  of  Forty  Hours’  Devotion,”  &c. 


Wavelets  of  harmony, 
Circlets  of  sound. 
Vibrations  of  melody 
Liquid  and  round ; 

Hipplets  so  holy. 

Beautiful  chimes, 

Angelus  Domini 
Matin  bell  rhymes. 

Seraphic  intonings. 
Breathing  of  prayer. 

Rustle  of  Angels’  wings 
Filling  the  air, — 

Purer  than  lullaby 
Right  from  the  sea, 
Angelus  Domini 
Ave  to  Thee ! 

Ave  Maria, 

Maiden  so  true  I 
Listen,  dear  sinner. 

She’s  pleading  for  you  ! 

A sad  Miserere, 

The  bells  seem  to  wail, 
Angelus  Domini 
Her  prayers  must  avail. 

Gratia  plena  ” 

Seems  floating  thro’  space. 
Fit  Alleluia 
To  virginal  grace  ; 

‘‘  Tower  of  Ivory,” 
Mystical  Rose,” 

Angelus  Domini, 

Pray  for  our  woes  ! 

Back  thro’  dim  ages 
The  mem’ry  sweeps. 

Sin  and  death  rages. 
Mortality  weeps  ; 

No  Angel  of  beauty. 

No  ‘‘mother  most  chaste,” 
Angelus  Domini, 

The  world  was  a waste  ! 

No  Gloria  Patri, 

No  star  in  the  East, 

No  Mother  of  pity 
For  even  the  least ; 

No  stable  so  holy. 

No  manger  of  straw, 
Angelus  Domini 
Man  an  outlaw ! 

No  Christ  in  agony. 

No  cruel  thorn 
No  lone  Gethsemani 
No  Saviour  born. 

No  blood  on  Calvary, 

No  crucified  Lord, 

Angelus  Domini 
Nor  Incarnate  Word. 


No  five  sacred  wounds 
So  willing  to  bleed. 

Strict  justice  abounds. 

No  Jesus  to  plead — 

No  Mater  Dei, 

No  way  of  the  Cross, 
Angelus  Domini 
Think  of  the  lossl 

Then  peal  out  your  tragedy 
All  the  year  round  ! 
Angelus  Domini, 

A Redeemer  is  found  ! 
Rippelets  so  holy. 

Beautiful  chimes 
Angelus  Domini 
Vesper  bell  rhymes. 
Richmond,  Va. 

' SELF-PEAISE. 


Conceited  people  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes — the  offensive  and  the  non- 
offensive. There  are  people  who  have 
a very  good  opinion  of  themselves,  but 
they  manifest  it  in  such  a way  as  is  far 
from  making  them  disagreeable.  Per- 
haps they  talk  a little  too  much  about 
themselves  and  their  wonderful  perfor- 
mances, and  still  the  listener  is  interest- 
ed and  attracted  rather  than  repelled. 
The  man  who  has  done  nothing  that  is 
worth  doing  becomes  tedious  when  he 
talks  of  himself,  but  if  one  has  made  a 
great  invention,  or  discovered  anything 
wonderful,  or  explored  any  rare  line  of 
study,  or  accomplished  a grand  success 
in  the  line  of  practical  business,  we  like 
to  hear  all  about  the  matter,  and  just 
how  he  did  it,  and  what  personal  results 
it  has  brought  to  him. 

What  looks  like  self-conceit  may  be 
after  all,  only  the  overflow  of  animal 
spirits.  One  who  is  perfectly  sound  in 
mind  and  body  may  be  expected  to 
carry  his  head  a little  higher  than  other 
people,  and  walk  with  a somewhat  more 
pretentious  tread.  Sidney  Smith  has 
said  that  he  thought  Christians  in  gen- 
eral were  not  as  grateful  as  they  ought 
to  be  for  the  gift  of  personal  vanity.  We 
presume  that  he  had  in  mind  the  natu- 
ral exuberance  which  makes  a man 
satisfied  with  himself  and  everything 
about  him.  Who  does  not  prefer  the 
society  of  such  persons  rather  than 
those  who  show  their  conceit  by  never 
seeming  to  be  satisfied  with  anything  ? 

There  are  forms  of  conceit  of  which 
we  have  nothing  extenuating  to  say. 
The  worst  of  these  appears  in  the  habit 
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of  habitually  depreciating  others.  In 
doing  this  the  detractor  is  all  the  while 
proclaiming  to  the  world,  “ I am  not  as 
other  men  are.  Just  look  at  me ! I 
have  never  fallen  as  those  people  have.” 
Perhaps  not  outwardly.  Some  people 
are  never  content  to  hear  any  allusion 
to  the  good  deeds  or  the  bright  sayings 
of  others  without  calling  attention  to 
some  corresponding  exploit  of  their  own. 
Conceited  people  will  also  manage  by  a 
certain  adroitness,  to  give  such  a twist 
to  conversation  as  will  enable  them  to 
bring  in  some  reminder  of  their  own 
prowess, — oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
they  have  told  the  same  story  to  the 
same  people  a dozen  times  before. 

One  of  the  most  trivial  ways  in  which 
people  show  their  conceit,  is  by  con- 
stantly alluding  to  the  high  and  mighty 
people  they  have  met,  and  repeating 
what  “ My  Lord  ” this  and  “ My  Lord  ” 
that  said  on  the  occasion.  This  trying 
to  shine  by  reflected  light  is  poor  busi- 
ness. IS'obody  whose  opinion  is  of  any 
consequence  thinks  any  the  more  highly 
of  a man  because  he  happens  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  men  higher  up  in  the 
social  ladder  than  himself.  The  conceit 
of  office  is  something  very  annoying  to 
the  friends  of  the  official.  If  you  forget 
to  address  the  man  by  his  title,  he  is 
offended.  His  feelings  are  also  liable  to 
be  wounded  if  you  fail  at  proper  inter- 
vals to  indicate  your  consciousness  of 
being  in  the  presence  of  an  official.  A 
small  man  in  a big  place  makes  a great 
deal  of  noise  because  he  rattles  about 
awfully,  and  if  he  tries  to  fill  the  big 
place  by  inflating  himself,  the  conse- 
quence may  be  disastrous. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  that  form 
of  conceit  which  shows  itself  in  the 
habit  of  depreciating  others.  The  same 
weakness  is  sometimes  manifested 
amongst  professional  men,  and  authors, 
who  fall  into  the  habit  of  speaking 
slightingly  of  others  in  the  same  line  as 
themselves.  As  a general  rule  the  very 
ablest  thinkers  and  writers  are  most 
lenient  to  their  inferiors.  If  they  know 
themselves  to  be  superior,  they  make 
no  show  of  it.  It  is  not  likely  that 
Shakspere  lorded  it  over  his  fellow 
players,  or  that  Hewton  ever  set  him- 
self up  as  an  object  of  adoration. 

Conceit  does  not  always  exhibit  itself 
in  the  form  of  garrulity, — a vain  person 


may  be  very  reticent,  and  expect  a 
corresponding  reserve  on  the  part  of 
others,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  too 
sacred  a person  to  be  talked  about  like 
the  man  who  always  lifted  his  hat  when 
he  heard  his  own  name  mentioned.  This 
to  be  sure,  is  rather  the  conceit  of  pride 
than  of  vanity;  the  French  monarch 
who  once  said  “I  am  the  State,”  proba- 
bly cared  very  little  for  the  good  opinion 
of  his  subjects. 

The  conceit  of  humility  is  always  re- 
pulsive and  disgusting.  When  a man 
ostentatiously  proclaims  himself  to  be  a 
worm,  you  may  be  very  sure  that  he 
will  turn  if  he  happens  to  be  trodden 
upon;  and  when  one  depreciates  himself 
it  is  usually  with  the  expectation  of  be- 
ing praised  in  return.  This  is  what  is 
called  “ fishing  for  a compliment.”  It 
is  not  well  for  a man  to  affect  to  be  any 
better  than  he  is,  neither  is  it  well  for 
him  to  pretend  to  be  any  worse  than  he 
is 

And  the  devil  did  grin,  for  his  darling  sin 

Is  pride  that  apes  humility.” 

Wo  are  likely  to  be  judged  according 
to  our  merit,  and  not  according  to  our 
pretensions,  whether  they  assume  the 
form  of  self-praise  or  self-blame. 

Let  us  all  try  to  be  as  good  and  as 
great  as  we  can,  and  then  forget  all 
about  ourselves  in  helping  others  to  be 
good  and  great. 

LITEEAEY  MISCELLANY. 


Self-asserting  G-enius. — A great 
writer  has  said  that  a child  should  be 
treated  as  a live  tree,  and  helped  to  grow, 
not  as  dry,  dead  timber,  which  is  to  be 
carved  into  this  or  that  shape,  and  to 
have  certain  molding  grooved  upon  it.” 
This  is  true  enough,  but  the  difficulty 
is  to  find  out  what  is  the  kind  of  tree.  It 
is  said  that  when  Dr.  Watts  was  a child 
he  was  exceedingly  fond  of  verse- 
making.  His  father,  a stern  and  rather 
straight-laced  schoolmaster,  was  very 
much  annoyed  at  this,  and  did  all  in  his 
power  to  keep  the  boy  from  indulging 
his  taste.  According  to  the  well-known 
story,  on  one  occasion  he  threatened  to 
flog  him  severely  next  time  he  found 
him  making  rhymes,  upon  which  little 
Isaac  fell  upon  his  knees  exclaiming : 
'«0,  father,  do  some  pity  take, 

And  I will  no  verses  make.” 
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Yet  the  son  followed  his  bent,  and  has 
come  to  be  regarded  now  as  one  of  the 
first  of  English  hymn- writers.  Num- 
berless instances  might  be  given  of  the 
same  sort  of  thing — fathers  and  mothers 
failing  utterly  to  discover  their  children’s 
peculiar  bent.  Kepler,  the  astronomer, 
was  brought  up  as  a waiter  in  a German 
public  house ; Shakspere  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a wool- comber  or  a scrive- 
ner’s clerk ; Ben  Jonson  was  a mason 
and  worked  at  the  building  ofLincoln’s 
Inn;  Lord  Clive,  one  of  the  greatest 
warriors  and  statesmen  that  England 
can  boast,  was  a clerk ; Inigo  Jones,  the 
architect,  was  a carpenter ; Turner,  the 
greatest  of  English  landscape  painters, 
was  a barber ; Hugh  Miller,  the  geolo- 
gist, was  a bricklayer ; Captain  Cook, 
the  celebrated  navigator,  was  apprentic- 
ed to  a haberdasher;  Bewick,  the  father  of 
wood- engraving,  was  a coal  miner ; Sir 
William  Herschel,  the  astronomer,  was 
educated  especially  for  a musician ; 
Faraday,  the  philosopher,  was  appren- 
ticed to  a bookbinder ; Jeremy  Taylor, 
the  poetical  divine,  was  a barber,  as  was 
also  Kichard  Arkwright,  the  inventor 
of  the  spining-jenny,  and  Cowper,  the 
poet,  was  brought  up  to  the  law,  but 
hated  the  professson  with  a perfect  ha- 
tred, and  never,  when  he  could  help  it, 
opened  a book  that  bore  upen  it. 

The  Wealth  op  Job. — “ This  man 
was  greatest  of  all  the  men  of  the  East.” 
Job  1:2.  At  this  distance  of  time, sup- 
posed to  be  3.000  years  since  he  existed, 
it  is  difficult  to  estimate  Job’s  wealth  ; 
as  some  items  are  given  it  may  be  at- 
tempted, although  the  relative  value  of 
money  at  the  extremes  of  3.000  years 
leaves  us  at  a loss  to  calculate  the  pre- 
cise amount. 

1.  The  extent  of  land  he  owned  may 
be  found  from  the  support  his  stock 
needed;  '7.000  sheep  would  require  a 
range  of  as  many  acres  ; 3.000  camels 
would  need  five  acres  each ; 1.000  yoke 
of  oxen  an  equal  range  of  five  acres  with 
the  camels ; 500  asses  about  two  acres 
each  ; and  his  household,  which  was 
“ very  great,”  2.000  ; in  all  30.000  acres. 
The  value  of  this  amount,  at  $5  per 
acre,  $150,000. 

2.  The  cost  of  Job’s  cattle — '7.000 
sheep  at  $2  each ; 3.000  camels  at  prob- 
ably $50  ; 1.000  oxen  at  $10  each,  and 


500  asses  at  the  same  price.  This^ 
would  equal  about  $1'75.000. 

3.  To  tend  such  vast  herds,  according 
to  the  customs  of  the  East,  the  numbers, 
must  have  been  large.  Abi*aham,  con- 
temporai-y  with  Job,  could  muster  in  his 
own  family  retinue  318  trained  men  in 
arms.  As  many  more  must  have  re- 
mained at  home  to  attend  his  fiocks,  etc.,, 
when  the  patriarch  went  in  pursuit  of 
the  invaders  of  Lot’s  territory.  Job 
may  have  had  300  ; the  pay  and  sup- 
port, $20,000. 

4.  The  necessary  houses  for  living: 
and  shelter  and  the  fold  could  not  be  less 
than  $25,000 

The  whole  value  of  the  above  would 
be  $370,000. 

The  Mission  of  Shakspere. — Most 
surely  Shakspere  is  the  poet  of  human- 
ity ! The  value  of  his  influence  rests 
on  the  entireness  of  his  power ; on  the= 
enlargement  of  soul  to  be  gained  from 
his  aptitude ; on  the  judgment  to  be 
learned  from  the  diversities  of  expe- 
rience into  which  he  carries  us  ; on  the 
candor  of  opinion  to  be  drawn  from  his 
equity  ; on  the  tolerance  of  thought  to- 
be  cultivated  in  his  calmess ; on  the  char- 
ity of  heart  to  be  imbibed  from  the 
fullness  of  his  humanity. 

We  are  told  that  there  are  those  who 
read  Shakspere,  who  are  yet  small  of 
soul,  rash  in  judgment  and  poor  in  all 
the  charities — those  who  laugh  at  his 
comedy,  and  weep  at  his  tragedy,  who 
are,  notwithstanding,  grim  in  their  fa- 
milies and  insensible  to  the  misery 
which  they  cause.  We  can  only  ob- 
serve, that  Shakspere  did  not  make 
these  people^^so,  that  it  is  a power  greater 
than  Shakspere’s  which  can  make  them 
otherwise. 

For  all  such,  we  will  not  wish  a little 
more  taste ; but  simply  “ a little  more 
grace.” 

Billions  and  Trillions. — The  ocean. 
( say  the  Cyclopaedia  Brittannica  ) con- 
tains 290.000,000  cubic  miles  of  wateiv 
Each  cubic  mile  contains  5,431, 7'76,000 
cubic  yards.  Therefore,  in  round  num- 
bers, the  ocean  contains  5,400x300  bill- 
ion or  1,620,000  billion  cubic  yards. 
Therefore  1,620,000  cubic  yards  is 
one-billionth  part  of  the  ocean.  Now,. 
162,000x10  yards  represents  a pond 
30  feet  deep  and  about  33  acres  in 
superficial  area,  or  to  put  it  another  way,. 
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pond  1,629  yards  long  and  100  yards 
wide.  Boughly,  if  the  Serpertine,  were  30 
feet  deep,  it  would  be  about  a billionth 
part  of  the  ocean,  The  Cyclopaedia 
Brittannica  also  tells  me  that  a milli- 
metre cube  contains  5,000,000  blood-cor- 
puscles. If  so,  a square  metre  of  the 
thickness  of  one  millimetre  must  con- 
tain 5,000,000x1,000,000  or  five  billion 
blood  corpuscles  ; and  a cubic  metre 
would  contain  5,000  billions  of  them. 
Neglecting  the  difference  between 
metres  and  yards,  the  ocean  would 
'Contain  1,620,000  billionx5,000  billion, 
or  8,100,000,000  billion  billion,  or 
eight  thousand  one  hundred  million 
trillions  of  blood  corpuscles.  How  much 
Blood  there  is  in  an  average  man  I do 
not  know,  but  certainly  much  more  than 
would  cover  a square  metre  to  the  depth 
of  a millimetre,  so  there  must  be  in  each 
of  our  veins  a good  many  billions  of 
blood  corpuscles. 

The  Size  of  the  G-lobe. — Its  size  has 
been  determined  within  a very  few  miles, 
in  what  appears  to  us  now  a very 
simple  manner.  In  the  first  place, 
overy  section  of  the  earth  bounded  ap- 
proximately by  a circle,  and  mathema- 
ticians divide  all  circles  into  360  degrees. 
Hence,  if  we  can  measure  accurately 
the  1.360th  part  of  this  great  circle,  and 
if,  when  we  have  got  measure  out  into 
miles,  we  multiply  it  by  360,  we  get  the 
circumference  of  the  earth,  that  is  to 
say,  the  whole  distance  around  it.  Then 
by  dividing  this  result  by  something  a 
little  over  3 (3.1416,  the  ratio  of  the 
circumference  of  the  circle  to  his  dia- 
meter), we  find  out  how  far  it  is  from 
one  side  of  the  earth  to  the  other.  This 
gives  us  the  diameter  of  the  earth.  As 
a result  of  a long  series  of  observations, 
it  has  been  found  that  a degree  measures 
as  near  as  possible  on  the  average  69 J 
miles.  It  can  be  stated  in  inches,  but 
it  is  near  enough  for  me  to  give  as  a 
first  statement  of  result  that  it  is  about 
69|-  miles  : and  if  you  take  the  trouble 
to  multiply  69J-  miles,  the  average 
length  of  one  degree,  by  360  degrees, 
the  number  of  degrees  that  there  are 
all  around  the  earth,  you  will  find 
that  the  circumference  is  something  like 
25,000  miles,  and  therefore  that  the  dia- 
meter of  the  earth  is  something  like  8,- 
000  miles.  Mark  well  the  words  “on 
the  average.”  In  truth,  the  earth  is 


fiattened  at  the  poles,  so  that  the  length 
of  the  degree  varies  from  the  pole  to 
the  equator  ; and  hence  the  diameter  in 
the  equatorial  plane  is  in  excess  of  the 
diameter  from  pole  to  pole.  These  two 
diameters,  expressed  in  feet,  are  as  fol- 
lows : Equatorial,  41,848,380 ; solar,  41, 
Y08,Y10. 

Emerald  Isle. — When,  and  by  whom, 
was  the  epithet  first  applied  to  Ireland? 
It  was  long  since  applied  to  the  isle  of 
St.  Helena.  Alpha. 

This  epithet,  as  applied  to  Ireland, 
was  used  first  by  I)r  William  Hrennan 
author  of  Glendalloch  aud  other  poems^ 
who  was  born  in  Belfast  on  the  23rd  of 
May,  1754,  and  died  in  the  same  town 
on  the  5th  of  Eebuary,  1820.  It  occurs 
in  his  delightful  poem,  entitled  “ Erin  ” 
commencing 

When  Erin  first  rose  from  the  dark-swell- 
ing flood, 

God  bless’d  the  green  island.  He  saw  it  was 
good  ; 

The  Emerald  of  Europe,  it  sparkled,  it  shone. 
In  the  ring  of  this  world  the  moat  precious 
stone  ? 

‘‘  In  her  sun,  in  her  soil,  in  her  station, 
thrice  blest 

With  back  turn’d  to  Britain,  her  face  to  the 
West, 

Erin  proudly  stands  insular,  on  the  steep 
shore, 

And  strikes  her  high  harp  to  the  ocean’s 
deep  roar. 

********* 

‘‘Arm  of  Erin!  prove  strong ; be  as  gentle  as 
brave, 

And  uplifted  to  strike,  be  still  ready  to  save  : 
Nor  one  feeling  of  vengeance  presume  to 
defile 

The  cause  of  the  men  of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

“Their  bosoms  heave  high  for  the  worthy 
and  brave. 

But  no  coward  shall  rest  on  that  soft-swelling 
wave  ; 

Men  of  Erin  ! awake,  make  haste  to  be  blest  1 
Rise,  Arch  of  the  ocean,  rise.  Queen  of  the 
West  1” 

To  the  words,  the  Emerald  Isle,  Hr. 
Hrenuan  has  added  the  following  note  : 
“It  may  appear  puerile  to  lay  claim 
to  a priority  of  application  in  the  use  of 
an  epithet,  but  poets,  like  bees,  have  a 
very  strong  sense  of  propriety,  and 
both  are  of  that  irritable  kind  as  to  be 
extremely  jealous  of  any  one  who  robs 
them  of  their  hoarded  sweets.  The  sub- 
lime epithet  which  Milton  used  in  his 
poem  of  the  Nativity,  written  at  fifteen 
years  of  age  (‘his  thunder  clasping 
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hands’),  "would  have  been  claimed  by 
him  as  his  own,  even  after  he  had  fin- 
ished the  Parudise  Post,  And  Gray 
would  prosecute  as  a literary  poacher 
the  hand  that  would  presume  to  break 
into  his  orchard  and  appropriate  a sin- 
gle epithet  in  that  line,  the  most  beauti- 
fully descriptive  which  ever  was  written 
‘^The  breezj-call  of  incense  breathing  mora  I” 

On  such  authority,  a poetaster  re- 
claims the  original  use  of  an  epithe1>— 
The  Emeral  Isle — is  a party  song 
written  without  the  rancour  of  party, 
in  the  year  1'79-.  From  the  frequent  use 
made  of  the  term  since  that  time,  he 
fondly  hopes  that  it  would  gradually 
become  associated  with  the  name  of  his 
country,  as  descriptive  of  its  natural 
beauty  and  its  inestimable  value. 

William  Drennan  was  a member  of 
the  Speculating  Society  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Dr.  Drummond  furnished  the  follow- 
ing biographical  notice  of  him  for  The 
History  of  the  Society,  4to.  1845,  p,  128: 
“Drennan  was  one  of  the  first  and  most 
zealous  promoters  of  the  Society  of 
United  Irishmen,  and  author  of  the 
well-known  Test  of  the  Union.  His 
music  also  poured  forth  strains  which 
extorted  for  their  poetry  the  praises 
even  of  those  who  dissented  from  their 
political  sentiments.  The  song  of  “Erin 
to  Her  Own  Tune”  was  on  its  first  publi- 
cation sung  and  resung  in  every  corner 
of  the  land,  and  it  still  continues  to  enjoy 
the  admiration  of  its  readers.  He  had 
the  glory  of  first  designating  his  coun- 
try as  the  Emerald  Isle — an  appellation 
which  will  be  permanent  as  it  is  beau- 
tiful and  appropriate  ! He  wrote  some 
hymns  of  such  excellence  as  to  cause  a 
regret  that  they  are  not  more  numerous; 
and  in  some  lighter  kinds  of  poetry 
showed  much  ©f  the  playful  wit  and  in- 
genuity of  Goldsmith.  Though  deeply 
engaged  in  the  political  transactions  of 
Ireland,  he  did  not  neglect  the  more 
tranquil  and  elegant  studies  of  polite 
literature.  He  took  a prominent  part 
in  the  establishment  of  the  Belfast  Aca- 
demical Institution,  and  published  a vo- 
lume of  Fugitive  Pieces  in  1815,  and  in 
1817  a translation  of  the  Elections  of 
Sophocles. 

Dr.  Drennan’s  epithet  will  probably 
remind  some  of  our  readers  of  the  clever 
lines  in  the  Rejected  Address,  in  imi- 
tation of  Tom  Moore’s  gallant  verses. 


“ Bloom,  Theatre,  bloom,  in  the  roseate 
blushes 

Of  beauty  illumined  by  a love  breathing: 
emile 

And  flourish,  ye  pillars,  as  green  as  the 
rushes 

That  pillow  the  nymph*  of  the  Emeral 
Isle  1 

“For  dear  is  the  Emeral  Isle  of  the  ocean, 
Whose  daughters  are  fair  as  the  foam  of  the 
wave. 

Whose  sons  unaccustom’d  to  rebel  commotion, 

Tho’  joyous  are  sober,  tho’  peaceful  are 
brave.” 

Interesting  Statistics  op  the: 
Globe. — There  are  on  the  globe  1,- 
288,000,000  souls,  of  which  360,000,000 
are  the  Caucasian  race,  552,000,000  are 
of  the  Mongolian  race,  190,000,000  are  of 
the  Ethiopian  race,  176,000,000  are  of 
the  Malay  race,  and  1,000,000  are  of 
the  Indo-American  race.  There  are 
2,642  languages  spoken,  and  1,000  dif- 
ferent religions.  The  yearly  mortality 
of  the  globe  is  33,333,333  persons.  This  is 
at  the  rate  of  91,554  per  day,  3,730  per 
hour,  62  per  minute.  So  each  pul- 
sation of  the  heart  marks  the  de- 
cease of  some  human  creature.  The 
average  of  human  life  is  33  years. 
One-fourth  of  the  population  dies  at  ol* 
before  the  age  of  seven  years.  One- 
half  at  or  before  17  years.  Among  10,- 
000  persons  one  arrives  at  the  age  of 
100  years ; one  in  500  attains  the  age 
of  90 ; and  one  in  100  lives  to  the  age 
of  60.  Married  men  live  longer  than 
single  ones.  In  1,000  persons  98 
marry,  and  more  marriages  occur  in 
June  and  December,  than  in  any  other 
month  of  the  year.  One-eighth  of  the 
whole  population  is  military.  Profes- 
sions exercise  a great  influence  on 
longevity.  In  4,000  individuals  who 
arrive  at  the  age  of  70  years,  43  are^ 
priests,  orators  or  public  speakers,  30^ 
are  agriculturists,  33  are  workmen,  32": 
are  soldiers  or  military  employes,  29 
are  advocates  or  engineers,  27  are  pro- 
fessors, and  24  are  doctors.  Those  who- 
devote  their  lives  to  the  prolongation 
of  that  of  others  die  the  soonest. 


Most  persons  who  write  ill,  do  so 
because  they  aim  of  writing  better  than 
they  can,  by  which  means  they  acquire 
a formal  and  unnatural  style.  Whereas 
to  write  well,  we  must  write  easily  and 
naturally. 
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IRISH  KATHLEEN  ; 

OR, 

TEUSTED  AND  TEUE. 

Kathleen,  is  it  possible  that  you  are 
crying  again  ? Did  I not  tell  you  that 
I would  discharge  you  if  I found  you 
indulging  in  that  foolish  whimpering 
any  more  ?’ 

Poor  Kathleen  O’A  eil  had  been  dust- 
ing the  elegantly  furnished  drawing- 
room, and  she  stood  before  an  exquisite 
painting  of  one  of  the  blue,  sparkling 
Irish  lakes  set  in  gold-green  shores — 
with  a sky  beyond  like  liquid  amber — 
stood  with  her  apron  to  her  eyes  and  her 
ruddy  cheeks  deluged  with  tears. 

I couldn’t  help  it,  ma’am,”  she  sobb- 
ed, “ but  it  puts  me  in  mind  of  home. 

“Home!”  scornfully  echoed  Mrs.  Ar- 
nott.  “Your  home  1 A shanty  in  a 
bog.  It  isn’t  likely  you  ever  saw  such 
a spot  as  that.” 

“’Deed  did  I,  then  ma’am,”  answered 
Kathleen,  “and  many  a time.  For  we 
lived  beyant  them  same  green  shores 
when — ” 

“There,  that  will  do,”  said  Mrs.  Ar- 
nott,  coldly ; “I  don’t  care  to  hear  about 
any  reminiscences.” 

Kathleen  did  not  understand  the  five- 
syllabled  word,  but  her  quick  nature 
comprehended  the  sarcastic  tone.  The 
tears  were  dried  in  their  fount — the 
scarlet  spot  glowed  on  her  cheek. 

“She  looks  down  on  me  as  if  I was  a 
dog!”  Kathleen  thought  to  herself. 
“An’  sure  it’s  the  same  flesh  and  blood 
God  has  given  us  both.  How  would 
she  like  it,  I wonder,  to  be  in  a strange 
land,  and  niver  a kind  word  spoken  to  ? 
Oh,  but  if  I could  see  mother,  and  little 
Honora,  and  Teddy,  that’s  but  a baby 
yet;  but  it’s  the  blue  sea  rolls  between 
us,  and  it’s  all  alone  that  I am  !” 

Poor  Kathleen  ! the  sense  of  desola- 
tion came  upon  her  with  sickening 
power  just  then  as  she  stood  before  the 
sweet  Irish  lake,  with  wet  splashes  on 
her  cheek  ; and  Mrs.  Arnott’s  cold,  hard 
voice  sounding  in  her  ears. 

“It’s  a great  pity  to  be  obliged  to  do 
with  these  wild,  untutored  Irish.” 

Kathleen  was  just  bringing  up  the 
tray,  and  Mrs.  Arnott’s  words  sounded 
distinctly  in  her  ears  as  she  paused  on 
the  top  step  for  breath. 


“Of  course,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  And- 
or  sympathetically,  “they  are  bad, 
thoroughly  bad,  the  whole  lot  of  them. 
I’d  send  them  all  back  to  their  native 
country  if  it  lay  in  my  power.” 

“I  wish  they  were  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,”  said  Mi*s.  Arnott,  “and  then 
perhaps  we  would  have  a chance  to  em- 
ploy Swedes,  or  Chinese,  or  somebody 
that  would  at  least  earn  their  bread.  Is 
that  you  Kathleen  ? Why  don’t  you 
bring  in  the  ice-water  at  once,  instead 
of  standing  there  ?” 

Kathleen  obeyed ; but  the  dreary 
homesick  feeling  that  thrilled  thro’  her 
pulse  can  hardly  be  described. 

“If  I was  at  home  again,  she  thought, 
“where  the  poorest  and  meanest  have 
a kind  word  for  each  other ! They 
scorn  and  hate  here ; and  sure,  I have 
tried  to  do  my  best,  but  the  lady  has  a 
heart  of  stone,  and  even  the  little 
children  in  the  nursery,  with  their 
French  maid,  make  fun  of  Irish  Kath- 
leen.” 

And  the  lone  exile  wept  herself  to 
sleep  on  her  solitary  pillow  that  night. 
It  was  a mere  closet  of  a room,  without 
light  or  ventilation,  that  she  occupied. 
Mrs.  Arnott  thought  it  was  good  enough 
for  Kathleen  ! The  bed  was  hard,  in- 
sufiiciently  provided  with  clothing,  but 
as  Mrs.  Arnott  carelessly  observed, 
’twas  no  doubt  a greatdeal  better  than 
she  was  accustomed  to  at  home.  And  she 
had  just  paid  a large  sum  for  draping 
her  drawing  room  windows  with  lace 
and  brocatelle — so,  of  course,  there  was 
nothing  left  for  such  a trifle  as  the  com- 
fort of  her  servants. 

“Is  Kathleen  sick,  mama?”  little 
Julia  Arnott  asked  one  day.  “She  cries 
so  much  and  looks  so  white.” 

Mr.  Arnott,  a stout  built,  good 
natured  man  of  forty  or  thereabouts, 
glanced  up  from  his  paper. 

“What  does  the  child  mean,Lucretia  ?” 
he  asked.  “I  hope  you  look  a little  after 
your  girls.” 

“Of  course  I do,”  she  said,  sharply. 
‘Kathleen  is  a silent,  sullen  thing  and  I 
shall  discharge  her  next  month.  Natalia 
has  a sister  who  wants  the  place.’ 

“Has  she  any  friends  in  the  country 
— Kathleen  I mean  ?” 

“Not  that  I know  of.” 

“Seems  to  me  I wouldn’t  discharge 
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her  then.  It  would  be  rather  hard,  un- 
less she  is  guilty  of  some  fault.” 

Mrs.  Arnott  bit  her  lip. 

‘‘G-entlemen  understand  nothing  of 
the  management  of  a household,’  she 
said  tartly.  ‘These  girls  have  not  our 
sensitive  natures,  either.  They  are 
quite  used  to  knocking  around  the 
world.  Are  you  going  down  town 
now  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“I  wish  you’d  stop  and  ask  Dr.  Hart 
to  stop  here  this  morning;  Utile  Clar- 
ence is  feverish.” 

“Anything  serious  ?” 

“I  hope  not,”  the  mother  answered, 
‘hut  I always  like  to  take  these  things 
in  time.’ 

Dr.  Hart  leaned  over  Clarence’s  little 
crib.  He  involuntarily  uttered  the 
name  of  some  malignant  type  of  fever, 
just  then  raging  in  the  city. 

‘I  wish  that  you  had  sent  for  me  be- 
fore. I fear  that  it  is  too  late  to  secure 
the  exemption  of  your  other  little  ones. 
But  with  constant  care  we  may  save 
the  little  fellow.  You  have  a good 
nurse  ?’ 

‘An  excellent  one.  I can  trust  Nat- 
alia as  I would  myself.’ 

“You  are  fortunate,”  said  the  doctor. 
He  had  scarcely  closed  the  door,  when 
Natalia  came  to  her  mistress. 

“My  month  expires  to-morrow,  ma- 
dam, will  you  pay  me  my  wages,  and 
let  me  take  my  departure  at  once  ?” 
“But,  Natalia,  the  bady  is  sick, — ” 
“One’s  first  duty  is  to  one’s  own ; I 
would  not  risk  the  infection  for  twice 
what  you  pay  me.” 

And  Natalia  packed  her  trunk  and 
departed  without  coming  to  the  nursery 
to  bid  little  Clarence  good-bye. 

The  cook  was  next  to  give  warning. 
Matilda,  the  laundress,  took  herself  off 
without  any  preliminary  ceremony. 

“I  am  going  too,”  said  the  seamstress. 
“Mrs.  Arnott  wouldn’t  have  lifted  her 
finger  if  we’d  been  dying,  and  I believe 
in  doing  to  others  as  they  do  to  me.” 
And  almost  before  she  knew  it,  the 
stricken  mother  was  left  alone  by  the 
bedside  of  her  suffering  baby.  Neigh- 
bors crossed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street  like  the  priests  and  levites  of  old; 
friends  contented  themselves  by  send- 
ing in  to  inquire : even  hired  nurses 
avoided  the  malignant  fever. 


“Is  there  no  one  to  help  me  ?”  she  i 
moaned,  wringing  her  white  jeweled 
hands  together.  “Have  all  pity  and 
womanly  sympathy  died  out  of  the 
world  ?” 

A slight  noise  caused  her  to  turn,  and 
Kathleen  O’Neil  was  at  her  side,  busy 
arranging  the  table. 

“I  thought  you,  too,  had  gone, 
Kath’een !”  she  said. 

“Sure,  ma’am,  what  should  I be  going 
for  !”  asked  Kathleen,  simply,  “and  the 
bits  of  children  sick,  and  you  in  sore 
trouble  ? I nursed  the  little  brothers 
and  sisters  at  home,  and  know  just 
what  needs  to  bed  one.” 

And-  she  took  little  Clarence  in  her 
arms  with  a soft  tenderness  that  went 
to  the  mother’s  heart. 

“Are  you  not  afraid  Kathleen  ?” 

“What  should  I be  afraid  of,  madam  ? 
Isn’t  God’s  sky  over  us  all,  whether 
it’s  the  green  banks  of  Ireland  or  the 
church  steeple  of  this  great  confusing 
city  ? Oh,  madam,  He’ll  not  take  that 
bonny  baby  from  us.” 

All  Mrs.  Arnott’s  children  had  the 
fever — last  of  all  she  was  prostrated  by 
it — and  Kathleen  watched  over  every 
one,  faithful,  true  and  tender. 

“Kathleen,”  Mrs.  Arnott  said  the  first  | 
day  she  sat  up,  the  Irish  girl  arranging  | 
the  pillows  about  her  wasted  form,  “oh, 
Kathleen,  I don’t  deserve  this.”  | 

“Sure,  ma’am,  if  we  all  had  our  de- 
serts in  this  world,  it’s  a sorry  place  it 
would  be,  I’m  thinking,  laughed  Kath-  _ 
leen.” 

“But,  Kathleen,  I was  cruel  to  you — 
so  perfectly  heartless !” 

“We  won’t  talk  of  it,  ma’am,  dear,” 
said  Kathleen  evasively. 

“But,  say  just  once  that  you  forgive 
me  ?”  pleaded  the  lady  once  so  haughty. 

“I  forgive  you,  ma’am,  as  free  as  the 
sunshine,”  Kathleen  answered  softly. 

“And  you’ll  stay  with  me  always,  and 
be  my  friend,  Kathleen  ?” 

“If  God  wills  it,  ma’am.” 

And  Mrs.  Arnott  put  her  lips  to  kiss 
the  fresh,  cool  cheeks  of  Irish  Kath- 
leen. 

The  years  that  passed  since  then, 
have  made  men  and  women  of  the  little 
people  that  Kathleen  nursed  through 
the  fever,  and  strangers  who  visit  Mrs. 
Arnott  scarcely  know  what  to  make  of 
the  plump,  comely,  middle-aged  woman 
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who  moves  about  the  house  apparently 
as  much  at  home  in  it  as  the  mistress 
herself — who  is  consulted  about  evei*y- 
thing,  that  is  trusted  with  all  secrets. 

“Is  she  housekeeper,  ora  relation?” 
some  one  once  asked. 

;Mi’S.  Arnott  replied,  “She  is  my  true 
and  trusted  filend,  Kathleen  O’Keil.” 


THE  LAWYEE  AKD  THE  THIEF. 


Some  time  ago,  while  a lawyer 
was  attending  court  in  an  inter- 
ior county,  he  was  applied  to  by  a sin- 
gular specimen  of  humanity,  charged 
with  grand  larceny,  to  defend  him.  The 
lawyer  very  naturally  inquired  what 
crime  he  was  accused  of.  The  party 
accused  replied  that  somebody  had  been 
mean  enough  to  charge  him  with  steal- 
ing 150  dollars  in  bills,  and  got  him  in- 
dicted. 

“Are  you  guilty  ?”  asked  the  lawyer. 

“ That’s  none  of  your  business,”  re- 
plied the  accused.  “They  say  that 
makes  no  difference  with  you ; whether 
a man  is  guilty  or  not,  you  will  contrive 
to  dig  him  out  in  some  way.  So  don’t 
talk  any  more  about  guilt  till  you  hear 
what  the  jury  says.” 

“Well,  what  about  the  pay?”  says 
the  lawyer. 

“You  just  hold  on  till  the  trial  is 

over ; give  K (the  complainant)  fits 

on  the  cross-examination,  and  that  other 
fellow  he  has  got  to  back  him  up,  and 
you’ll  have  no  trouble  about  the  pay.” 

The  trial  commenced,  and  proved  to 
be  a somewhat  protracted  and  exciting 
one.  The  District  Attorney  proved 
that  the  money  in  question  was  com- 
posed of  two  fifty-dollar  bills  on  a cer- 
tain bank,  and  the  remainder  all  in  ten 
dollar  bills,  all  of  which  were  wrapped 
up  in  a piece  of  oil-silk.  The  jury  after 
listening  to  the  counsel  in  the  case  and 
receiving  the  charge  of  the  judge,  retir- 
ed, and  soon  returned  with  a verdict  of 
not  guilty.  The  accused  who  was  great- 
ly elevated  over  the  result  of  the  trial 
and  the  efforts  of  his  counsel,  invited 
the  latter  into  one  of  the  vacant  jury 
rooms.  As  soon  as  they  were  alone,  he 
slapped  his  counsel  on  the  shoulder,  and 
exclaimed : 

“ Free  as  water,  ain’t  I ? What’s  the 
use  of  trying  a man  for  stealing  when 


you’re  around  ? Now  I suppose  you 
want  your  pay  ?” 

“Yes,  have  you  got  anything  to  pay 
with  ?”  said  the  lawyer. 

“ Lend  me  your  knife  and  we’ll  see 
about  that.^’ 

The  lawyer  slightly  startled  at  such  a 
proposition,  rather  reluctantly  complied. 

The  accused  immediately  commenced 
ripping  and  cuttting  away  at  the  waist 
band  of  his  pantaloons,  and  soon  pro- 
duced the  roll  of  bills  for  the  stealing  of 
which  he  had  just  been  tried,  wrapped 
up  in  the  identical  piece  of  oil-silk  des- 
cribed by  the  witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  throwing  it  down  on  the  table 
before  the  astonished  lawyer,  exclaimed : 

“ There,  take  your  pay  out  of  that ; 
I guess  there  is  enough  there  to  pay  you 
tolerably  well.” 

“ Why,  you  villain ! you  stole  that 
money  after  all,”  said  the  lawyer.  “ Do 
you  expect  I can  take  any  of  that 
money  ?” 

“ Stole  that  money ! Why,  what  are 
you  talking  about  ? Didn’t  them  twelve 
men  upstairs  there  just  say  I didn’  steal 
it  ? What’s  the  use  of  your  trying  to 
raise  a question  of  conscience,  after 
twelve  respectable  men  have  given  their 
opinion  upon  the  subject  ? Take  your 
pay  out  of  that,  and  ask  no  questions. 
Don’t  be  modest  in  taking;  I got  it 
easy  enough,  and  you’ve  worked  hard 
enough  for  it.” 

The  chap  didn’t  have  much  left  after 
the  lawyer  had  satisfied  his  “ con- 
science ” in  the  premises. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


LIGHT  AND  DISTANCE. 


Chapter  II. 

ILLUMINATION  OF  THE  PLANETS  BY  THE 
SUN. 

It  was  demonstrated  above,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  illuminate  large  distances 
by  a single  light.  Yet  we  must  ac- 
knowledge that  nature  herself  does  this, 
and  that  the  sun  is  the  only  light  which 
shines  throughout  the  solar  system ; 
for  the  light  which  is  seen  in  the  planets 
is  but  received  and  reflected  from  the 
sun. 

This  is  sufficient  reason  for  us  to  be- 
lieve, that  there  are  not  on  every  planet 
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creatur«s  as  we  see  them  on  our  earth ; 
hut  that,  on  the  contrary,  each  celestial 
body  may  be  inhabited  by  creatures  or- 
ganized according  to  the  distance  of  the 
planet  from  the  sun ; that  is,  adapted 
to  the  degree  of  light  produced  there 
by  the  sun. 

For  the  natural  sciences  teach  us, 
that  solar  light  is  subject  to  the  same 
laws  as  our  artificial  light : it  decreases 
as  the  distance  increases.  The  planets 
more  remote  from  the  sun  are  illumin- 
ated less  than  those  nearer  to  it.  The 
ratio  in  which  this  light  decreases,  is 
precisely  the  same  as  that  of  the  ter- 
restrial light  illustrated  above,  viz., 
according  to  the  square  of  the  distance. 
In  other  words,  when  the  distance  is 
double,  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  one- 
fourth  as  great ; when  three  times,  one- 
ninth  as  great ; when  four  times  more 
remote,  one-sixteenth  as  strong,  etc.;  in 
short,  at  every  distance  as  much  weaker 
as  the  distance  multiplied  by  itself 

Presently  we  shall  see  that  the  plan- 
ets are  illuminated  in  inverse  proportion 
to  their  distance  from  the  sun.  From 
this  alone  we  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  on  every  planet  the  living  beings 
must  necessarily  be  ditferently  consti- 
tuted. 

The  name  of  the  planet  nearest  to  the 
sun  is  Mercury.  It  is  about  two  and  a 
half  times  nearer  to  the  sun  than  our 
earth,  therefore  it  receives  nearly  seven 
times  as  much  light,  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  such  an  intensity  of  light  an*d 
all  the  consequences  resulting  from  it. 
If  instead  of  one  sun  we  should  happen 
to  have  three,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we 
should  go  blind  ; but  seven  suns,  that  is 
seven  times  the  light  of  our  brightest 
days,  we  could  not  endure,  even  if  our 
eyes  were  closed ; the  more  so,  as  our 
eye-lids,  when  firmly  closed,  do  not 
protect  us  from  the  sun’s  light  entirely. 
This  is  a proof  of  our  assertion,  that  the 
living  beings  on  the  planet  Mercury 
must  be  differently  organised  from  us. 

Venus,  the  third  planet,  is  one  and  a 
third  times  nearer  to  the  sun  than  we 
are.  The  light  ofthat  planet,  therefore, 
is  nearly  twice  as  bright  as  ours.  But 
inasmuch  as  even  this  would  be  unbear- 
able for  us,  the  creatures  on  this  planet 
must  likewise  be  different  from  us. 

The  fourth  planet  is  the  earth  we  in- 
habit. The  intensity  of  the  sunlight  in 


bright  summer  days  is  well  known  to  us 
from  experience,  although  no  one  has  as 
yet  been  successful  in  measuring  its 
degree  as  precisely  as  has  been  done 
with  heat  by  the  thermometer.  It  is 
true  that  in  modern  times  a certain  Mr.. 
Schell,  in  Berlin,  proposed  to  measure - 
light  accurately,  in  a way  that  elicited 
the  approbation  of  naturalists,  especially 
of  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  However,, 
the  experiments  proposed  by  Schell,  and 
other  scientists  following  in  his  wake 
have  not  yet  been  properly  carried  out, 
though  they  are  useful  to  photographists. 
Therefore  we  do  not  know,  up  to  the 
present  time,  whether  there  is  any  diffe- 
rence In  the  light  of  two  cloudless  sum- 
mer days  ; just  as  little  are  we  able  to  de- 
termine how  much  the  moon’s  light  is 
weaker  than  the  sun’s. 

The  fom’th  planet’s  name  is  Marsj 
its  distance  from  the  sun  is  one  and  a 
half  times  our  distance  from  the  sun.  j 
There  the  sun’s  light  is  about  half  as  j 
strong  as  with  us.  How,  although  we  | 
often  have  days  which  are  half  as  bright  } 
as  others,  it  is  yet  very  doubtful  whether  i 
we  could  live  on  Mars ; for  light  does 
not  act  upon  our  eyes  only,  but  on  our 
whole  body  and  its  health.  It  is  likely  \ 
that  the  very  want  of  light  there,  would 
prove  fatal  to  us. 

The  twenty-four  newly  discovered  j 
planets  have  days  that  are  nearly  six 
times  darker  than  ours.  The  daylight^  j 
on  these  planets  is  probably  as  it  was  ? 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  during  j 
the  great  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  J uly,  1851.^  \ 
This  light  was  very  interesting  for  a j 
few  minutes,  when  contrasted  with  the-  | 
ordinary  every  day  light,  but  if  it  were  ! 
to  continue  it  would  certainly  make  us  jl 
melancholy.  j 

Far  worse  yet  fare  the  remoter  pla-  I 
nets.  On  the  planet  of  Jupiter  it  is  | 
as  much  as  thirty  times  darker  than  | 
with  us.  On  Saturn,  eighty  times.  On  | 
Uranus,  even  three  hundred  times  ; and  | 
upon  the  last  of  the  planets,  Heptune,  I 
discovered  in  1845,  light  is  nine  hun-  p 
dred  times  more  feeble  than  upon  our  i 
globe.  I 

Although  it  is  true  that  all  of  the  re-  j 
moter  planets  have  many  moons  or  sa-  ( 
tellites,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  || 
that  the  moons  themselves  are  but  very  j 
feebly  illuminated  ; that  their  light  be- 1 
nefits  during  the  night  only,  and  even  | 
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then  only  lovers  and  night  revellers. 
Such  is  the  plain  but  incontrovertible 
statement  of  the  light  and  heat  affecting 
the  universe  and  eur  existence ; laid  down 
by  philosophers,  for  our  acceptance,  and 
for  the  instruction  and  guidance  of  fu- 
ture scientists. 

Thi  questions  and  problems  proposed 
in  the  Young  Folks  Corner,  must  be 
answered  monthly  as  they  appear.  All 
inquiries  and  answers  for  this  Corner^ 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Harp,  prepaid. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  a Eoland 
for  an  Oliver  ? 

2.  Give  the  derivation  of  the  word 
Cabal? 

3.  How  much  nearer  are  we  to  the 
sun  in  winter  than  in  summer  ? 

4.  Does  the  earth  travel  faster  in  sum- 
mer or  in  winter  ? Explain. 

5.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  hydro- 
static paradox? 

6.  How  am  I to  know  whether  a sus- 
pected $5.00  gold  piece;  be  a counterfeit 
or  not  ? 

*7.  Who  wrote  under  the  following 
nom  de  plume  ? Miles  O’Eeilly ; Father 
Prout ; Dr.  Syntax ; Tom  Brown  ; Fan- 
ny Fern  ? 

8.  Whence  came  the  original  inhabi- 
tants of  Ireland  ? 

9.  By  whom  and  in  what  year  was 
the  Council  of  Kells  convened  ? 

10.  What  was  the  ancient  form  of 
government  in  Ireland  ? 

1 1 . Who  was  the  first  Ard-ri  of  Ireland  ? 

12.  What  great  Irishman  was  surnamed 
Solivagus,  and  for  what  was  he  distin- 
guished ? 


MUST  DO  MORE  FOR  MY  MOTHER. 

“ Is  there  any  vacant  place  in  this 
bank  which  I could  fill  ?”  was  the  en- 
quiry of  a boy,  as  with  a glowing  cheek 
he  stood  before  the  president. 

“There  is  none,”  was  the  reply.  Were 
you  told  that  you  might  obtain  a situ- 
ation here  ? Who  recommended  you  ?” 

“ Ho  one  recommended  me,”  was  the 
answer.  “ I only  thought  that  I would 
see.” 

There  was  a straightforwardness  in 


the  manner,  and  honest  determination 
in  the  countenanse  of  the  lad  which 
pleased  the  man  of  business,  and  induced 
him  to  continue  the  conversation.  Ho 
said : 

“ You  must  have  friends  who  could 
aid  you  in  obtaining  a situation  ; have 
you  advised  with  them  ?” 

The  quick  flash  of  the  deep  blue  eye& 
was  quenched  in  the  overtaking  wave 
of  sadness,  as  he  said  “ it  would  be 
useless  to  try  without  friends.”  Then 
recollecting  himself,  he  made  an  apo- 
logy for  the  interruption,  and  was  about 
to  withdraw,  when  the  gentleman  de- 
tained him  by  asking  why  he  did  not  stay 
at  school  for  another  year  or  two,  and 
then  enter  into  business  life. 

“ I have  no  time,”  was  the  instant 
reply,  “ but  I study  at  home  , and  keep 
up  with  the  other  boys.” 

“ Then  you  have  had  a place  already, 
said  the  president.  “Why  did  you  leave 
it  ?” 

“ I have  not  left  it,”  replied  the  boy 
quietly. 

“ Yes,  but  you  wish  to  leave  it.  What 
is  the  matter. 

For  an  instant  the  child  hesitated^ 
then  he  replied. 

“ I must  do  more  for  my  mother.” 

Brave  words ! talisman  of  success 
everywhere  ! The  sank  into  the  heart 
of  the  listener,  recalling  to  his  memory 
the  radiant  past.  Grasping  the  hand  of 
the  astonished  child,  he  said,  with  a 
quivering  voice  : 

“ My  good  boy,  what  is  your  name  ? 
You  shall  fill  the  first  vacancy  for  an 
apprentice  that  occurs  in  this  bank.  If, 
in  the  meantime,  you  need  a friend, 
come  to  me.  But  now  give  me  your 
evidence.  Why  do  you  wish  to  do  more 
for  your  mother  ?” 

Tears  filled  his  eyes,  as  he  replied : 

“ My  father  is  dead,  my  brothers  and 
sisters  are  dead,  and  mother  and  I are 
left  alone  to  help  each  other ; but  she  is 
not  strong,  and  I want  to  take  care  of 
her.  It  will  please  her,  sir,  that  you 
have  been  so  kind,  and  I am  much  oblig- 
ed to  you.” 

So  saying,  the  boy  left,  little  dream- 
ing that  his  own  nobleness  of  character 
had  been  as  a bright  glance  of  sunshine 
to  the  busy  world  he  had  so  trembling- 
ly entered. 
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ONLY  A BABY. 


TO  A LITTLE  ONE  JUST  A WEEK  OLD. 

Only  a baby, 

^Thout  any  hair, 

’C^t  just  a iittle 
Fuz  here  and  there. 

Only  a baby. 

Name  you  have  none. 
Barefooted  and  dimpled. 
Sweet  little  one. 

Only  a baby. 

Teeth  none  at  all ; 

What  are  you  good  for. 
Only  to  squall  ? 

Only  a baby, 

J ust  a week  old — 

Wkat  are  you  here  for. 

You  little  scold  ? 

baby’s  reply. 

Only  a baby  ! 

What  should  I be  ? 

Lois  o’  big  folks 
Been  little  like  me. 

Ain’t  dot  any  hair  ! 

’Es,  I have,  too  ; 

S’pos’n  I hadn’t. 

Dess  it  tood  drow. 

Not  any  teeth — 

Wouldn’t  have  one  ; 

Don’t  dit  my  dinner 
Gnawin’  a bone. 

What  am  I here  for  ? 

’At’s  pretty  mean  ; 

Who’s  dot  a better  right 
’Tever  you’ve  seen? 

What  am  I dood  for. 

Did  you  say  ? 

Eber  so  many  sings 
Ebery  day. 

’Tourse  I squall  sometimes. 
Sometimes  I bawl ; 

Zey  dassn’t  spant  me, 

’Taus  I’m  so  small. 

Only  a baby  ! 

’Es,  sir,  ’at’s  so ; 

’N  if  you  only  tood. 

You’d  be  one,  too. 

’At’s  all  I’ve  to  say ; 

You’re  mos’  too  old  ; 

Dess  I’ll  detinto  bed. 

Toes  dittin’  told. 


WONDERFUL  CALCULATING  BOY. 

When  Bidder  was  10  years  old  he  an- 
swered in  two  minutes  the  following 
question  : What  is  the  interest  of 

^4,444  for  4,444  days  at  4J  per  cent,  per 
annum  ? The  answer  is  £2,434  16s  5Jd. 
A few  months  later,  when  he  was  not 


11  years  old,  he  was  asked,  how  long  ; 
would  a cistern  1 mile  cube  be  filling 
if  receiving  from  a river  12®  gallons  per 
minute  without  intermission?  In  two 
minutes  he  gave  the  correct  answer, 
14,300  years,  285  days,  12  hours,  and  46 
minutes.  A year  later  he  divided  cor- 
rectly, in  less  than  a minute,  468,502,- 
413,563  by  6,076.  This  has  been  tried  : 
with  pen  and  paper,  and,  after  getting  , 
an  incorrect  result  in  one  and  a quarter  ^ 
minutes,  the  mathematician  went  ; 
through  the  sum  again,  with  correct  re- 
sult (51,629,838  and  5,875  over),  in  i 
about  the  same  time.  At  ^12  years  of  ' 
age  he  answered,  in  less  than  a minute, 
the  question.  If  a distance  of  9 j inches  ^ 
is  passed  over  in  1 second  of  time,  how  1 
many  inches  will  be  passed  over  in  365  i 
days  6 hours,  48  minutes,  55  seconds  ? ' 
Much  more  surprising,  however,  was ; 
his  success,  when  13  years  old,  in  solv- 1 
ing  the  question.  What  is  the  cube  root 
of  897,339,273,974,002,153  ? He  obtained ; 
the  answer  in  two  and  one-half  minutes,  i 
viz.,  964,537.  It  is  thought  that  not' 
one  arithmetician  in  a thousand  would  ] 
get  out  this  answer  correctly,  at  a first  i 
trial,  in  less  than  a quarter  of  an  hour.  ■ 
No  date  is  given  to  the  following  case : 

“ The  question  was  put  by  Sir  William  : 
Herschel,  at  Slough,  near  Windsor,  to 
Master  Bidder,  and  answered  in  one; 
minute  : Light  travels  from  the  sun  to ; 
the  earth  in  8 minutes,  and,  the  eun  be-i 
ing  98,000,000  of  miles  off  (of  course, 
this  is  quite  wrong,  but  sixty  years  ago 
it  was  near  enough  to  the  accepted; 
value),  if  light  would  take  6 years  and  4 
months,  travelling  at  the  same  rate,  from 
the  nearest  fixed  star,  how  far  is  thati 
star  from  the  earth,  reckoning  365  days; 
and  6 hours  to  each  year,  and  28  days  toj 
each  month  ?”  The  correct  answer  waS' 
quickly  given  to  this  pleasing  question, 
viz.,  40,633,740,000,000  miles.  On  onei 
occasion,  we  learn,  the  proposer  of  a 
question  was  not  satisfied  with  Bidder’s' 
answer.  The  boy  said  the  answer  was 
correct,  and  requested  the  proposer  to 
work  his  sum  over  again.  During  the 
operation  Bidder  said  he  felt  certain  he 
was  right,  for  he  had  worked  the  ques-'^ 
tion  in  another  way,  and  before  the  pro- 
poser found  that  he  was  wrong  and  Bid- 
der right  the  boy  told  the  company 
tht  he  had  calculated  the  question  by  a 
a third  method. 
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Never  blow  down  a lamp  chimney  to 
extinguish  the  flame,  for  it  is  quite 
liable  to  return  the  compliment  and  blow 
you  up. 

Never  tell  a secret  to  a woman.  Why  ? 
Because  if  you  can’t  keep  it  to  yourself, 
why  expect  that  she  will  be  able  to  keep 
it  to  herself? 

Some  one  says  you  must  always  climb 
stairs  while  inspiring  or  drawing  in  the 
air,  never  while  respiring.  In  summer 
one  may  sometimes  be  allowed  to  go  up 
perspiring. 

A lady  writes  an  indignant  note  to  a 
contemporary  in  which  she  expresses  a 
belief  that  editors  never  go  to  Heaven. 
We  thought  that  everybody  knew  that 
journalists  never  went  anywhere.  They 
don’t  get  the  chance.  They  just  sit  up 
nights  thinking  how  to  do  good,  until 
the  tops  of  their  heads  wear  holes 
through  their  hair. 

A company  of  scapegraces  meeting  a 
pious  old  man  named  Samsou,  one  of 
them  exclaimed,  “ Ah,  now  we’re  safe. 
We’ll  take  Samson  along  with  us,  and 
then,  should  we  be  set  upon  by  a thou- 
sand Philistines,  he’ll  slay  then  all.” 
“ My  young  friend,”  quietly  responded 
the  old  man,  “ to  do  that,  I should  have 
to  borrow  your  jaw-bone !” 

In  a discussion  about  the  discovery  of 
the  North  and  South  Poles,  a man  who 
had  become  disgusted  with  public  tight- 
rope performances  burst  in  with  the 
exclamation,  “When  they  do  discover 
the  long  sought  poles  some  lunatic  will 
be  slinging  a rope  from  one  of  them  to 
the  other  and  trundling  a wheelbarrow 
over  it.  ” 

The  other  day  a young  man  from  the 
rural  districts  came  to  town  with  a load 
of  wood  and  a pair  of  oxen,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  wanderings  he  came  across 
a fire  hydrant  that  had  been  opened  to 
clear  out  the  pipes.  He  stared  at  the 
gushing  water  in  dead  silence  for  a 
moment,  and  then  gave  the  alarm  by 
shrieking  “Gosh  all  hemlock  ! Here’s 
a hitching-post  sprung  a leak  worse  than 
a sugar-maple.” 


Jones  fears  that  the  lexicographers, 
Johnson  and  Walker,  owe  the  excellence 
of  their  dictionary  to  the  use  of  stimu- 
lants. Jones  is  so  literal.  These  views 
came  from  seeing  in  the  title  page  of  that 
work  : “ Johnson  and  Walker.  Im- 
proved by  Todd.” 

Southern  Lord  (staying  at  Highland 
castle)  — “ Thank  you  so  much.  I — aw 
— weally  enjoy  your  music.  I think  of 
having  a piper  at  my  own  place.  ” 
Sandy  the  piper — “ An’  fat  kin’  o’  a 
piper  would  your  lordship  be  needin’?” 
Lord — “ Oh,  certainly,  a good  piper 
like  yourself,  Sandy.”  Sandy  (sniffling) 
— Och  ! Inteet ! Ye  micht  easily  fin’  a 
lord  like  your  lordship,  but  it’s  nae  sae 
easy  to  fin’  a piper  like  me  whatever  !” 

And  now  eggs  are  being  counterfeited 
and  the  manufacture  of  the  bogus  fruit 
carried  on  extensively.  In  appearance 
it  resembles  the  natural  egg,  and  defies 
detection.  The  only  way  by  which  the 
hens  can  protect  themselves  against  this 
infringement  of  their  patent  is  for  each 
one  to  have  a private  trade  mark,  and 
label  every  egg,  “ None  genuine  unless 
bearing  our  stamp  and  signature.  ” 

“Pa,  ” observed  a boy  to  his  father, 
“ what  does  Mr.  Pitkins  and  Julia  find  to 
talk  about  in  the  parlor  by  themselves, 
four  hours  a night  every  night  in  the 
week  ?”  The  old  gentleman  pulled  a 
splint  out  of  the  broom,  and  slowly 
prodding  his  teeth  with  it,  replied : 
“ I got  a hunk  of  meat  yesterday,  an’ 
we  had  it  boiled  for  dinner,  didn’t  we  ?” 
“Yes,  ” “An’  had  it  cold  for  supper  ?” 
“Yes.”  “An’  your  ma  hashed  it  up 
for  breakfast  this  morning,  didn’t  she  ?” 
“ Yes.”  “An’  to-day  I got  another  hunk 
which  is  on  the  same  road,  ain’t  it  ?” 
“Yes.”  “Well,  that  is  the  way  with 
Pitkins  an’  your  sister  Julia,” 

A lawyer,  who  was  sometimes  forget- 
ful, having  been  engaged  to  plead  the 
cause  of  an  offender,  began  by  saying  : 
“I  know  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  he 
bears  the  character  of  being  a most  con- 
summate and  impudent  scoundrel.” 
Here  somebody  whispered  to  him  that 
the  prisoner  was  his  client,  when  he 
immediately  continued : “But  what 

great  and  good  man  ever  lived  who  was 
not  calumniated  by  many  of  his  con- 
temporaries T’ 
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Bank  of  Ireland  established,  1783.  Newtownbarry  taken  by  the  insurgents,  , 
1798.  Electric  telegraph  laid  down  between  Holyhead  and'Dublin,  1852.  «, 

Batte  of  Ridgeway  : rout  of  the  ‘‘Queen’s  Own  ” Canadian  Volunteers  by  the  ll 
American  “Fenians,”  1866.  d 

St.  Kevin.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  died  in  Prison  of  his  .Wounds,  1798. 

The  battle  of  Castle  Lyons,  1643.  English  under  Colonel  Walpole  defeated,  and  i ; 
the  Colonel  slain,  by  the  Wexford  Insurgents,  1798.  Monster  Meeting  at 
Drogheda,  1843. 

Battle  of  New  Ross,  1798.  Act  for  the  endowment  of  Maynooth  College  passed,  ii 
1795. 

St.  Jarlath,  Patron  of  Tuam.  Battle  of  Benburb;  glorious  victory  of  the  Irish,  ! 

1646.  ' 

St.  Colman,  Patron  or  Dromore.  The  Battle  of  Antrim  ; United  Irish  led  by  ^ 
Henry  Joy  McCracken,  1798.  T 

Rev.  James  Quigly  executed,  1798.  Monster  meeting  at  Kilkenny,  300,000  i 
persons  present,  1843. 

St.  Columbkille  died  at  Iona,  597.  Battle  of  Arklow  and  death  of  Father  'm 
Murphy,  1798.  p 

Return  of  the  “Fenian  ” expedition  from  Canada,  1866.  ^ 

A Synod  of  Irish  Bishops  opened  in  Dublin,  1660.  Monster  meeting  at  Mallow,  i| 
O’Connell’s  “Defiance,”  1843. 

Gerald  Griffin,  died,  1840.  } 

Battle  of  Clones,  1643.  Dr.  Esmonde  hung  on  Carlisle  Bridge,  1798.  | 

King  William  III.  landed  at  Carrickfergus,  1690.  Battle  of  Ballinahinch,  1798.  i| 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  Doyle  (“J.K.L.”)  died,  1854.  Monster  meeting  at  Clare,  1843.  ] 

Twenty  persons  killed  in  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin,  by  the  falling  of  a chimney  | 
which  had  taken  fire,  1721. 

William  Smith  O’Brien,  the  illustrious  Irish  patriot,  died  at  Bangor,  in  Wales,  | 
1864.  _ : 

The  O’Sullivan’s  Castle  of  Dunboy,  in  Bearhaven,  after  a gallant  defence,  taken  ! 

by  the  English  and  the  garrison  executed,  1602.  Battle  of  Athlone,  1690. 

The  City  of  Dublin  Proclaimed  under  Crime  and  Outrage  Act,  1848.  Second 
reading  of  Church  Bill  carried  in  House  of  Lords  ; majority  33.  1869. 

Baltimore  sacked  by  Corsairs,  1631.  Wolfe  Tone  born,  1763.  Battle  of  Fook’s  ;i 
Mill.  United  Irish  victories,  1798. 

Defeat  of  the  Irish  forces  near  Lough  Swilly,  under  Heber  MacMahon,  1650.  i' 
Williamites  beaten  at  Donegal  , 1689.  Battle  of  Vinegar  Hill,  1798.  ' 

Molyneaux’s  “ Case  of  Ireland”  ordered  to  be  bprnt  by  the  common  hangman,  i 
1698. 

St.  Remold  martyred,  775.  Smith  O’Brien’s  funeral  procession  in  Dublin, 
1864. 

Nativity  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  Henry  VIII.  assumes  the  title  “ Lord  of  , 
Ireland,”  1540. 

Synod  at  Dublin  dispersed  by  government,  1660.  Monster  meeting  at  Galway,  ' 
1843.  i 

Massacre  of  the  United  Irishmen  at  Carnew,  1798.  • 

Bagenal  Harvey,  leader  of  the  “United  Irishmen,”  hanged,  1798.  Banquet  in  i 
Dublin  to  welcome  the  Hon.  C.  G.  Duffy,  1865.  I 

Bridge  of  Athlone  valiantly  defended  by  the  Irish  against  an  overwhelming  !; 

force  of  Williamites,  1691.  John  H.  Colclough  hanged,  1798.  ; 

The  Most  Rev.  Doctor  Cullen  enthroned  Archbish^  of  Dublin,  1852. 

Rev.  Mr.  Morgan  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Tyburn,  for  being  a priest,  : 
and  having  come  into  England,  1640.  Athlone  taken, 1691.  i 


Happiness  of  Marriage. — The  hap- 
piness of  the  married  life  depends  upon 
a power  of  making  small  sacrifices  with 
readiness  and  cheerfulness.  Few  persons 
are  ever  called  upon  to  make  great 
sacrifices  or  to  confer  great  favours; 
but  affection  is  kept  alive  and  happiness 
secured  by  keeping  up  a constant  war- 
fare against  little  selfishness. 


Love  not  the  World. — A strong  ! 
love  to  the  world  and  to  the  things  of 
the  world  may  be  called  the  basest  and  i 
most  sordid  of  passions.  The  minister,  | 
or  even  the  man  in  whom  you  discover  J 
it,  you  may  safely  mark  down  as  one 
who  loves  neither  God  nor  man.  Neith-  '* 
er  devotion  nor  humanity  can  reside  in  i 
the  same  breast  with  avarice. 

i 
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A LAUGH— AND  A MOAN. 


The  brook  that  down  the  valley 
So  musically  drips, 

Flowed  never  half  so  brightly 
As  the  light  laugh  from  her  lips. 

Her  face  was  like  the  lily, 

Her  heart  was  like  the  rose. 

Her  eyes  were  like  a heaven 

Where  the  sunlight  always  glows. 

She  trod  the  earth  so  lightly 
Her  feet  touched  not  a thorn  ; 

Her  words  were  all  the  brightness 
Of  a young  life’s  happy  morn. 

Along  her  laughter  rippled 
The  melody  of  joy — 

She  drank  from  every  chalice 
And  tasted  no  alloy. 

Her  life  was  all  a laughter. 

Her  days  were  all  a smile  ; 

Her  heart  was  pure  and  happy — 

She  knew  not  gloom  nor  guile. 

She  rested  on  the  bosom 
Of  her  mother,,  like  a flower 

That  blossoms  far  in  a valley 
Where  no  storm-clouds  ever  lower. 

And — merry  ! merry  ! merry !” 
Rang  the  bells  of  every  hour; 

And — happy  ! happy  ! happy  !” 

In  her  valley  laughed  the  flower. 

There  was  not  a sign  of  shadow. 
There  was  not  a tear  nor  thorn — 

And  the  sweet  voice  of  laughter 

» Filled  with  melody  the  morn. 

Years  passed — ’twas  long,  long  after, 
And  I saw  a face  of  prayer ; 

There  was  not  a sign  of  laughter — 
There  was  every  sign  of  care. 


For  the  sunshine  all  had  faded 
From  the  valley  and  the  flower. 

And  the  once  fair  face  was  shaded 
In  life’s  lonely  evening  hour. 

And  the  lips  that  smiled  with  laughter 
In  the  valley  of  the  morn — 

In  the  valley  of  the  evening 

They  were  pale  and  sorrow-worn. 

And  I read  the  old,  old  lesson 
In  her  face  and  in  her  tears. 

While  she  sighed  amid  the  shadows 
Of  the  sunset  of  her  years. 

All  the  rippling  streams  of  laughter 
From  our  hearts  and  lips  that  flow 
Shall  be  frozen  cold,  years  after. 

Into  icicles  of  woe. 

Father  Ryan. 


THE  D’ALTONS  OF  CRAG. 


AN  IRISH  STORY  OF  ’48  AND  ’49. 

0 

BY  VERY  REV.  R.  B.  o’bRIEN,  B.  D., 
DEAN  OE  LIMERICK, 

Author  of  Alley  Mooref  “Jack  Hazlittf 

CHAPTER  XXII. — {Continued.) 

The  happiest  man  in  England  was  Fath- 
er John  Hayes,  when  he  learned  that 
his  sister  had  determined  to  embrace 
the  life  of  a religieuse.  Her  mother  in 
Ireland  had  already  thanked  G-od,  that 
he  had  blessed  her  with  a priest  to  pray 
for  the  family  at  the  altar  ; and  “ now,” 
she  wrote,  “ I double  my  thanks  that 
God  has  been  good  enough  to  inspire 
my  daughter  to  become  the  spouse  of 
His  Son  Jesus  Christ.” 

Alas  ! alas  ! in  the  midst  of  life  we 
are  “ in  death,”  and  care  ever  tracts  the 
footsteps  of  joy. 
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A ring  at  the  door.  A cap,  and  a 
breast  bag,  and  a blue  coat,  and  a brown 
letter. 

“ Telegram  for  Mr.  Meldon.” 

Mr.  Meldon  read  it  aloud. 

Rev.  Edward  Power,  to  C.  Meldon,  Esq., 
Grosvenor  Hotel,  London. 

Thomas  Hayes  has  been  arrested  for  mur- 
der. Mr.  Gitfard  D’Alton  is  extremely  uneasy 
and  anxious  for  his  daughter’s  return  !” 

Such  confusion  as  this  missive  pro- 
duced among  the  little  party  has  hardly 
been  known  unless  in  the  Brussels  ball- 
room, on  the  eve  of  the  great  battle  of 
Waterloo.  Father  Hayes,  although  he 
knew  the  state  of  affairs,  was  afflicted 
by  the  imprisonment  of  his  uncle — and 
dear  Ally  Hayes  ! well,  her  confidence 
in  God  was  simply  unbounded,  and  she 
could  see  nothing  in  a harin,  or  an  evil 
which  was  not  a sin  ! God  knows  best !” 
was  all  her  philosoj)hy. 

Mr.  Meldon  was  quick  in  his  decision 
— they  should  proceed  to  Ireland  at  once. 
They  could  not  be  ready  for  the  evening- 
train  ; but  by  the  earliest  train  from 
Euston  station  they  would  proceed  in 
the  morning  to  Holyhead.  This  deter- 
mination had  not  long  been  arrived  at 
before  a card  was  handed  to  Mr.  Meldon, 
and  evidently  gave  him  pleasure  ; for 
he  at  once  rose  up  and  went  to  meet  the 
new  arrival  and  to  bid  him  welcome. 

“ St.  Laurence ! a thousand  welcomes!” 
he  said.  “ But  you  are  days  after  your 
time.” 

‘‘A, young  lawyer,  Mr.  Meldon,  must 
be  eminently  industrious,  these  times  of 
competition.  I took  my  holidays  as 
soon  as  I was  free.” 

“ And  just  the  evening  before  we  leave 
for  Tipperary.  Old  H’ Alton  of  Crag  is 
ill,  and, ” 

Oh,  I am  quite  up  in  that  case.  I 
have  had  ever  so  much  information 
from  old  James  Feehan  and  Thomas 
Hayes.” 

Who  on  yesterday  was  committed  for 
the  murder  of  Quirk.” 

“ The  rascals  1”  shouted  Mr.  St.  Laur- 
ence. “ The  rascals ! Mr.  Meldon,  I 
go  over  with  you.  I am  Hayes’s  coun- 
sel— retained  on  the  part  ot  Mr.  Gitfard 
H’Altan  of  Crag.” 

‘‘God’s  Providence  is  working!”  re- 
marked Mr.  Meldon. 

The  two  gentlemen  soon  joined  the 
members  of  the  company : and  the  joy 


of  all  seemed  full  notwithstanding  the  | 
sini  ster  rumors  from  beyond  the  sea.  | 
Mr.  Meldon  and  his  party  had  called  on  ! 
the  St.  Laurences,  passing  through  Dub-  | 
lin,  so  that  old  Sunday  morning’s  ac-  I 
quaintances  had  not  been  allowed  to  | 
die.  From  the  first,  Mr.  St.  Laurence,  | 
had  no  great  inclination  to  leave  any  | 
place  where  Clara  Meldon  was ; and  | 

Clara  was  not  more  indifferent,  though  j 
only  now  some  fidgettings  and  blushes  j 
gave  handles  to  Amy  D’Alton,  which, 
in  fact,  the  poor  child  wanted  much  to 
resist  the  raillery  of  Clara  Meldon. 

Nearly  all  that  night  Mr.  St.  Laur- 
ence remained  up  with  Mr.  Meldon  in  I 
the  bed-room  of  the  latter ; and  hun-  I 
dreds  of  papers  were  examined  and  inter- 
esting discussions  raised  which  may  en- 
gage the  readers  attention  in  the  next 
chapter.  The  first  train  carried  the 
whole  party  from  London,  on  their  way 
to  Ireland,  Count  D’Alton  and  his  grand-  { 
child  accompanying  them,  as  the  old  ! 
man  had  expressed  his  desire  to  visit  the  j 
Crag  and  exchange  condolences  with 
one  whose  sad  story  so  nearly  resembled  | 
his  own. 


CHAPTEE  XXIII. 

The  Spring  Assizes  of  1849  brought 
busy  scenes  and  busy-bodies  to  Clonmel. 
Clonmel  at  any  time  is  an  active,  crowd-  j 
ed,  bustling  thoroughfare ; so  that  even 
on  an  ordinary  market-day  the  streams 
of  people  that  flow  in  through  the  great  | 
archway  to  the  Main  street  in  the  morn-  , \ 
ing  and  out  again  in  the  afternoon  ap-  | 
pear  large  enough  to  fill  twice  as  many  1 
streets  as  Clonmel  can  boast.  Yet  that  \ 
great  concourse  is  only  half  the  multi-  j 
tude,  because  from  the  Slieve-na-mon  i 
side  just  as  many  come  to  gain  money  | 
or  to  spend  it  or  enjoy  the  recreations,  j 
which  to  the  honest  farmer  or  farm  | 
laborer  are  such  a boon.  | 

We  mean  to  say  from  all  this  what  ^ 
we  have  indicated  above,  that  Clonmel  ‘ j 
at  an  assize  time  looks  as  nothing  we  j 
have  ever  seen  looks  but  Clonmel,  a 
town  packed  to  repletion,  with  all  kinds  ^ 
of  stands  and  merchandize — and  all  i 
kinds  of  people  and  all  kinds  of  merri-  | 
ment  and  frolic  begotten  of  the  excite-  i 
ment  of  numbers  and  the  happiest  dis-  | 
positions  and  temperaments  in  the  world.  i 

But  at  assize  times  we  need  not  say  * 
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that  there  are  sad  souls  and  gloomy  ap- 
prehensions and  deep  suffering,  of  which 
the  crowd  does  not  dream ; and  that 
fathers,  mothers  and  friends  feel  the 
darkness  deeper  from  the  joyousness 
which  surrounds  them ; nay  it  is  a sin- 
gular thing  enough  that  in  our  sorrows 
we  wonder  how  any  others  can  be  glad, 
and  feel  almost  jealous  of  the  enjoyments 
of  others  when  our  hearts  cannot  share 
them.  So  it  was  in  Clonmel  to-day. 

Every  thing  must  have  an  end ; and 
poor  Crichawn’s  suspense,  and  the  sus- 
pense of  his  many  friends,  must  have 
its  termination.  One  way  or  another, 
an  honest  acquittal  or  an  unmerited 
sentence  must,  on  this  very  day,  or  on 
to-day  or  part  of  to-morrow,  justify  in- 
nocence or  give  a triumph  to  murderous 
malignity. 

There  has  been  great  training  of  wit- 
nesses. Crown  lawyers  and  crown  soli- 
citors examining,  harmonising  and  ar- 
ranging things  hard  enough  to  be  fitted 
together  ; and  the  counsel  for  the  defense 
of  course  engaged  in  the  same  laudable 
occupation  and  solicitous  to  the  last 
degree  that  no  part  of  their  secret  ar- 
moury should  be  manifested  until  the 
proper  time  for  bringing  forth  their 
weapons  and  striking  the  blow  for  jus- 
tice and  their  client.  Alas  ! how  often 
zeal,  ability,  and  a good  cause  are  no 
matches  for  the  conspiracy  of  black 
hearts  or  the  avarice  of  corrupt  ones. 

The  court  is  quite  filled  to-day  and  all 
our  male  acquaintances  are  there.  Seats 
have  been  provided  near  the  bench  and 
Count  T’Alton  and  Mr.  Meldon  have 
been  invited  to  seats  at  either  side  of 
the  judge.  The  crown  lawyers  are  in 
great  force  and  so  are  the  magistracy 
and  the  police ; while  Mr.  St.  Laurence 
has  a junior  counsel  and  is  well  instruc- 
ted by  Mr.  Callopy  the  celebrated 
solicitor  from  Waterford.  Every  one  was 
glad  to  see  Father  Aylmer  in  the  court- 
house and  our  friend  Father  Ned  Power ; 
because  the  genial  looks  of  the  old  man, 
and  the  frank  free  glance  and  bearing 
of  the  young  man,  imparted  a kind  of 
happiness  as  well  as  confidence  to  the 
flock  that  was  devoted  to  them. 

W e ought  to  say  that  Mr.  Baring  and 
his  friends  are  some  in  a corner — and 
some  in  the  passages  about  the  dock, 
and  all  of  them,  nearly  in  exuberant 


spirits  at  the  aspect  of  success  which 
their  bad  cause  seems  to  assume. 

And  Crichawn  ? 

Crichawn  stood  with  his  hands  quietly 
resting  between  the  bars  of  the  dock. 
He  was  a little  paler  than  was  his  wont 
but  he  was  “ as  firm  as  the  rock  of 
Cashel.”  We  have  long  known  that 
Crichawn  had  mastered  the  true  philos- 
ophy of  faith,  and  whilst  guarding  him- 
self by  foresight,  he  is  always  prepared 
for  issues — confident  that  such  issues 
have  been  regulated  by'  weight  and 
measure  ” and  that  inevitably  what  is 
when  it  is  not  our  own  doing  must  al- 
ways be  what  is  best. 

What  a world  of  sorrow  the  true  phil- 
osophy would  spare  mankind  ; and  how 
independent  it  would  render  him  among 
the  casualties  that  so  often  crush  peace  ! 

The  case  was  opened  by  the  counsel 
for  the  Crown — and  opened  in  a spirit 
of  marked  moderation.  He  detailed  all 
the  incidents  of  the  awful  night  of  the 
murder — at  least  all  the  incidents  with 
which  he  had  been  made  acquainted. 
He  told  the  jury  their  responsibilities 
and  the  subject’s  rights.  ‘‘Society 
should  be  protected,”  he  said,  “ but  not 
by  a spirit  of  vengeance  that  sought 
victims  only  to  satisfy  hatred  and  allay 
apprehension.  The  case  against  the 
prisoner  was  an  extremely  strong  one  ; 
but  he  should  have  the  benefit  of  an 
honest  doubt  if  it  arose.  Nay,  I will 
add,”  he  continued,  “that  the  evidence  of 
the  approver  in  this  case  must  be  re- 
ceived with  all  due  regard  to  his  ante- 
cedents ; and  that,  if  not  perfectly  con- 
firmed by  that  of  Mary  Wilson,  com- 
monly called  Maureen  Bour,  a conviction 
would  not  be  justifiable.”  The  counsel 
sat  down  leaving  a feeling  of  satisfaction 
in  the  mind  of  the  court,  the  bar,  and 
the  public. 

We  need  not  stop  to  say  that  the  find- 
ing of  the  body  was  proved  by  the 
police  and  by  old  Mr.  H’ Alton.  The 
Doctor  proved  the  mortal  nature  of  the 
wound  ; and  the  ball  which  had  done  the 
deadly  work  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  jury:  The  ball  was  rifled  and  small 
and  evidently  satisfied  the  jury  that  the 
piece  from  which  it  had  been  discharged 
ought  to  be  easily  discoverable,  as  the 
bore  was  so  unusual. 

As  the  reader,  will  anticipate,  Mr. 
Charles  Baring  was  the  next  witness 
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called.  He  swore  lie  had  met  the  pris- 
oner going  armed  in  the  direction  of  the 
Crag  one  hour  before  the  time  named  as 
the  time  of  committing  the  murder.  In  his 
cross-examination  he  swore  he  had  no  hat- 
red to  the  prisoner;  but  admitted  that,  for 
the  sake  of  peace  and  justice,  he  would 
like  him  to  be  removed  from  the  locality. 
He  admitted  that  the  prisoner  had 
knocked  him  down  and  bound  his  hands 
behind  him,  most  improperly  interfering 
between  himself  and  his  cousin.  But 
when  Mr.  St.  Laurence  began  to  develop 
Mr.  Baring’s  manner  of  paying  his  ad- 
dresses and  how  much  payinghis  debts 
depended  upon  the  addresses  being  suc- 
cessful; and  how  Crichawn  had  been 
“ always  crossing  and  worrying  him,” 
Mr.  Seymour,  cold  as  he  seemed  to  be, 
could  hardly  be  restrained  from  going- 
over  to  the  doqk  to  shake  Crichawn  by 
the  hand.  It  was  quite  clear  from  the 
laugh  that  accompanied  Mr.  Baring,  as 
he  left  the  witness  box,  and  the  cheer 
that  accompanied  Mr.  St.  Laurence  as 
he  bowed  to  the  Judge  and  sat  down, 
that  at  least  popular  judgment  had  dis- 
covered reasons  for  private  hatred 
enough ; and  that  a good  deal  besides 
Mr.  Charles  Baring’s  evidence  would  be 
required  to  hang  by  the  neck  ” the 
poor  prisoner  at  the  bar.  Maureen  Bour, 
Mr.  Baling’s  female  servant,  was  the 
next  link  in  the  chain.  She  had  posi- 
tively seen  the  prisoner  immediately 
after  the  report  of  the  second  gun,  and 
he  was  running  away  from  the  back 
gate  of  the  Crag  bearing  in  his  right  hand 
what  seemed  to  her  a gun.  In  cross  ex- 
amination she  admitted  a great  regard 
and  love  for  her  young  master  ; but  she 
would  be  far  from  swearing  away  the 
life  of  his  enemy  to  please  him.  She 
would  leave  things  of  that  kind  to  Fur- 
rinnersfrom  Fublin  and  Maureen  toss- 
ed her  head  w^th  the  pride  of  all  Tip- 
perary. 

How  came  the  first  and  very  awful 
direct  evidence.  It  was  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Quirk.  He  swore  plainly 
that  himself  and  Crichawn  had  conspir- 
ed to  murder  Quirk,  in  consequence  of  a 
wrong  that  Quirk  had  done  to  the  pris- 
oner’s family.  They  had  known  for 
certain  that  Quirk  was  coming  on  that 
errand  to  the  Crag  that  night,  and  they 
made  up  their  minds  to  do  for  him. 
They  waited  till  he  was  on  the  ladder 


and  as  the  prisoner  hated  the  murdered 
man,  and  did  not  hate  Mr.  Giffard  H’ Al- 
ton, he  knocked  him  over. 

In  the  cross-examination  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  confusion  on  collateral 
things ; such  as  how  he  had  known  of 
the  intended  murder  of  Mr.  D’ Alton ; 
why  he  should  conspire  against  Quirk 
and  help  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  &c., 
but  the  main  evidence,  though  clouded, 
was  there  in  all  its  original  dimensions. 

Mr.  St.  Laurence  now  rose.  All  felt 
that  Mr.  St.  Laurence  had  an  arduous 
duty ; but  all  felt  he  was  equal  to  the 
burthen.  He  ridiculed  the  motives,  not 
at  all  proved,  by  which  the  prisoner  was 
supposed  to  be  influenced.  He  dilated 
on  the  (Laracter  of  Mr.  Charles  Baring, 
who  would  find  more  and  more  astound- 
ing effects  coming  from  this  trial  than 
he  had  ever  divined  or  calculated.  He, 
the  counsel,  would  prove  that  the  ball 
could  not  have  been  fired  from  the  gun 
belonging  to  Mr.  Meldon  and  found  at 
Mr.  Meldon’s  residence.  He  would 
prove  the  prisoner  to  have  been  at  home, 
at  the  hour  the  servant-maid  swore  he 
had  been  at  the  Crag.  He  would  even 
find  the  gun  which  had  been  employed 
on  the  occasion  of  the  murder ; and  he 
would  bring  an  eye-witness  who  had 
seen  a man  fire  the  shot ; and  that  man 
was  not  the  prisoner. 

It  was  really  found  that  the  ball  did 
not  answer  the  rifle  of  Mr.  Meldon’s 
piece.  Two  servants  swore  that  the 
prisoner  had  come  home  by  eleven 
o’clock,  and  had  no  gun  with  him  at  all, 
and  that  Maureen  Bour  must  have  been 
mistaken  when  she  thought  she  saw  him 
on  early  morning  at  the  Crag.  So  far, 
the  cause  of  Crichawn  seemed  to  im- 
prove and  the  power  of  the  conspiracy 
to  be  relaxing. 

But  when,  by  order  of  Mr.  St.  Laur- 
ence, the  crier  called  “Patrick  Kear- 
ney” the  interest  became  intense  ; be- 
cause Kearney  was  a distant  relative 
and  a companion  of  the  approver,  whose 
direct  evidence  was  of  so  much  impor- 
tance. 

Kearney  stepped  on  the  table  with  a 
bold,  determined  tread.  He  looked 
around  at  the  judge,  jury  and  court.  He 
then  said  to  the  judge  “ my  lord  the 
judge,  I am  come  to  tell  the  court  all 
about  this.” 

Mr.  St.  Laurence  saw  that  Kearney 
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was  making  an  impression  and  gave 
him  his  own  way. 

“Go  on  then,  Kearney,  and  tell  your 
story,”  said  Mr.  St.  Laurence. 

“ Well,  my  lord  the  judge,  Crichawn 
was  not  at  the  Crag  that  night ; and  I 
■was.” 

“ Who  is  Crichawn  ?”  demanded  his 
lordship. 

“ ^Tis  a nickname  of  Thomas  Hayes, 
my  lord,”  answered  Mr.  St.  Laurence. 

“The  prisoner  was  not  there,  and  I 
was.” 

“ That  is  your  answer  ?”  demanded 
the  judge. 

“Yes,  my  lord  the  judge.” 

“ Well  ?” 

“ Well,  my  lord  the  judge,  I was  in 
the  meetin’  at  the  foot  o’  the  mountain, 
whin  eight  men  sentenced  old  Mr.  D’ Al- 
ton to  death.” 

“ Sentenced  him  to  death  !” 

“Yes,  my  lord  the  judge;  but  I tell 
you,  my  lord  the  judge,  I wint  to  the 
meetin’,  an’  I was  sint  there  by  Crich- 
awD  to  watch  over  th’  ould  man’s  life ; 
an’  I said  not  a word  to  anywan ; but  as 
I knew  the  road,  an’  the  hour,  an’  all,  I 
borrowed  a revolver  from  a friend,  an’ 
I stood  behind  the  pier  at  the  gate : and 
I saw  Quirk  shot  down — I did.” 

“ Who  shot  him  ?”  demanded  the  judge 
with  an  appearance  of  great  interest. 

“ The  man  that  swore  Crichawn  shot 
him  !”  Quirk  had  wronged  that  man’s 
sister.” 

“ And  what  brought  you  armed  to 
the  place?” 

“ Oh,  my  lord.  I’ll  tell  you.  If  his 
enemy  did’nt  shoot  Quirk,  I would  shoot 
him  to  protect  ould  Giffard  L’ Alton; 
an’  neither  God  or  man  would  blame 
me;  because  the  old  man  is  turned 
lound  to  God  an’  the  people.” 

“ Why  did  you  not  give  information 
to  the  police  ?” 

“ Och ! none  o’  the  Kearney’s  ever 
stagged;  an’  besides  the  fellows  know 
every  stir  o’  the  police,  an’  would  shoot 
me  or  dhrown  me,  or  somethin’.” 

“ And  now  ?”  the  Judge  demanded. 

“Well,  now,  my  lord  the  judge,  I 
don’t  care  what  happens.  “ I’m  not 
afraid  a bit ; but,  my  lord  the  judge, 
that  boy  at  the  bar,  fed  my  little  sister 
an’  my  mother,  an’  myself  when  we 
wur  bad ; an’  he  had  only  his  own  two 
hands ! yis,  my  lord  the  judge,  if  I save 


the  innocent  man  and  the  fear  chroidhe 


“ What  is  that  ?”  said  the  judge. 

“ That’s  ‘ the  man  of  the  good  heart,’ 
my  lord  the  judge.  If  I save  him  I’m 
satisfied  to  die.” 

Kearney  on  cross-examination  admit- 
ted he  had  joined  the  “ patriots  ” a good 
while  ago ; but  that  time  they  talked  of 
nothing  but  a “rising.”  His  oath  was 
to  be  “ thrue,”  and  “ I was,”  said  Kear- 
ney firmly ; “ but  my  lord  the  judge, 
there  was  no  I'obbin’  or  murdherin^ 
then,  at  all ; only  sense  the  Captain ” 

“ Ah,  Kearney,”  interfered  Mr.  St. 
Laurence,  you  are  not  to  talk  of  any- 
thing outside  the  trial.  Do  not  mind 
the  Captain !” 

A policeman  laughed  slyly  and  looked 
askant  at  Mr.  Baring,  who  was  pale  as 
death.  He  remembered  what  Mr.  St. 
Laurence  had  said — that  more  impor- 
tant things  than  he  had  dreamed  of 
would  come  out  of  this  trial ; and  of  all 
people  he  knew  that  some  of  the  “ im- 
portant things  ” might  seriously  atfect 
Mr.  Charles  Baring  himself. 

An  extremely  important  witness  came 
forward  aftei’vKearney.  He  was  a man 
of  wonderful  physique  and  quite  decisive 
in  action  and  mode  of  expression. 

Mr.  St.  Laurence  asked  him  if  he 
knew  two  pieces  which  were  presented 
to  him  for  examination. 

“ Yes,”  was  the  decided  answer. 

“You  have  had  them  in  your  posses- 
sion ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Where  did  you  get  them  ?” 

The  witness  smiled  a meaning  smile. 
“ I took  ’em  by  force  from  the  badach 
that  was  swearing  agin  Crichawn,  an’  I 
kicked  him  away  home  in  the  bargain. 
I’d  bate  tin  like  ’im — the  villain;” 

“Gentlemen  of  the  jury,”  Mr.  St. 
Laurence  said,  “ both  of  these  guns  be- 
long to  the  same  gentleman — Mr.  D’ Al- 
ton’s nephew ; and  one  of  them  perfectly 
corresponds  with  the  fatal  ball.  I am 
not  going  to  explain  the  correspon- 
dence.” 

Mr.  St.  Laurence  sat  down. 

The  crown  counsel  asked  only  one 
question — and  he  looked  at  the  jury  a 
humorous  look. 

“ Who  sent  you  to  seize  the  arms — 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  ?” 

“ Yes.” 
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‘‘  That  will  do,”  said  the  crown  coun- 
sel as  if  the  case  had  been  settled. 

The  judge  on  the  occasion,  took 
copious  notes  of  the  evidence,  and  his 
lordship’s  charge  was  a masterpiece  of 
combining  and  arrangingin  such  a man- 
ner as  to  leave  hardly  anything  to  con- 
jecture or  to  doubt.  Few  have  preced- 
ed him  who  have  so  impressed  his 
generation,  and  few  will  follow  him  who 
will  sway  all  souls  as  he  has,  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  intellectual  power  and  in- 
flexible justice.  He  was  able  to  see  the 
beauty  of  a moral  sentiment,  even  where 
he  discovered  what  might  be  called  legal 
guilt ; and  even  when  he  was  inflicting 
penalties,  the  sufferers  felt  the  genial 
sympathy  that  yielded  to  stern  necessity 
and  that  the  sentence  pained  the  man 
whilst  it  was  pronounced  by  the  judge. 
Orichawn  himself  declared  that  no 
man  could  listen  to  the  judge  without 
“ praying  for  him  and  thinking  of  him 
like  a brother.” 

. The  judge  was  evidently  impressed 
by  the  evidence  of  Kearney ; and  yet 
taking  Kearney  as  a man  present  at  the 
conspiracy  to  murder  Mr.  D’ Alton,  some 
of  the  character  of  an  approver  attached 
to  him,  also,  and  his  evidence  should  be 
supported  by  independent  testimony. 
JSTealon’s  evidence  was  important  if  they 
believed  that  the  two  guns  were  taken 
from  the  approver  by  force  ; but  unfor- 
tunately for  the  prisoner,  the  witness 
and  himself  were  identified,  for  it  was 
he  who  sentKealon  to  seize  them.  The 
first  witness  in  the  case,  Mr.  Baring, 
would  be  awfully  compromised  because, 
as  sworn,  the  ball  exactly  fitted  the 
rifle  which  was  admittedly  his,  and  did 
not  fit  the  gun  from  which  the  prisoner 
was  supposed  to  have  fired.  If  they  be- 
lieved Mr  Meldon’s  servants,  and  thought 
them  sufficiently  exact  about  the  hour 
of  the  prisoner’s  return  home  that  morn- 
ing, the  case  was  ended.  His  lordship 
placed  the  case  in  their  hands,  quite 
sure  that  it  would  receive  patient  inves- 
tigation enough;  for  the  jurors  after 
three  or  four  hours’  absence,  found  it 
“impossible  to  agree;”  and  one  of  them 
insisted  on  calling  the  doctor  or  surgeon 
who  examined  the  wound  to  ascertain 
from  him  the  “ incidence  of  the  ball,  as 
the  wound  would  be  more  oblique  if  the 
person  was  near,  and  more  sharp  if 
fired  from  the  gate.  The  doctor  seemed 


to  go  strongly  against  the  theory  of  the 
“ sharp  incidents,”  and  so  far  the  pris- 
oner’s case  improved ; but  still  in  the 
jury  room  the  “ weight  of  evidence 
seemed  to  be  against  him.  Finally 
they  were  locked  up  for  the  night  and 
sentinels  placed  over  them  to  prevent 
all  communication  with  the  outer  world. 

The  court  adjourned ; the  people  went 
to  their  homes,  and  hundreds  who  firm- 
ly believed  in  the  innocence  of  Crichawn 
concluded  that  the  conspiracy  would 
destroy  him.  The  judge  himself  believ- 
ed that  a kind  of  mystery  hung  around 
the  case  which  time  alone  would  be  able 
to  solve. 

At  the  sitting  of  the  court  next  day, 
the  judge  having  made  all  preparations 
and  inquiries,  was  about  commanding 
the  presence  of  the  jurors,  and  the  court 
was  packed  to  a degree  that  defied 
patience,  when  a policeman  outside  the 
door  cried  with  a stentorian  voice, 
“ Make  way,  my  men  ! make  way  ! Let 
in  the  magistrate  ! Let  Mr.  Briscoe  in  1 ” 

And  sure  enough  the  crowd  did  open ; 
and  in  came  a well-known  country  ma- 
gistrate ; and  of  all  people  on  earth,  who 
came  with  him  ? Father  Ned  Power, 
Catholic  curate  of  the  prisoner’s  parish  ! 

The  sideways  of  access  to  the  bench 
soon  opened  an  approach,  and  the  two 
new  comers  came  and  bowed  to  the 
judge.  His  lordship  the  judge  pointed 
to  a place  behind  himself  for  the  magis- 
trate; and  Mr.  St.  Laurence  obtained 
accommodation  for  Father  Ned  in  close 
proximity. 

Every  one  felt  that  something  impor- 
tant was  being  enacted,  and  the  multi- 
tude became  as  still  as  the  churchyard. 

Two  more — a respectable  farmer  and 
a woman — came  in  and  proceeded  to 
join  Mr.  Briscoe.  What  can  it  be  ? 

At  length  the  judge,  who  was  deeply 
moved — indeed,  every  one  saw  two  big 
tears  on  his  lordship’s  cheek — turning 
towards  the  jury  and  speaking  in  a 
voice  of  deep  solemnity,  said  : “ Gentle- 
men, the  grave  has  solved  your  doubts 
and  relieved  you  from  responsibility  !” 

Of  course  the  sensation  was  awful. 

“ The  girl,  Mary  Wilson — the  witness 
who  swore  to  the  prisoner’s  presence 
at  the  scene  of  the  murder — is  dead  ! 
Mr.  Briscoe  has  taken  her  dying  deposi- 
tions, and  two  witnesses  are  here  to 
attest  them.  She  swears  that  her  oaths 
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on  that  table  were  all  perjuries ; that 
she  was  not  present  at  the  place  at  all ; 
and  she  had  been  suborned  by  a certain 
person  whose  name  she  gives,  but  whose 
name  I do  not  intend  to  reveal ; in  fact 
she  had  been  purchased  to  swear  away 
the  life  of  Thomas  Hayes,  commonly 
called  Crichawn.’  She  will  not  go  before 
God  without  striving  to  do  justice.  And 
these  depositions,  gentlemen,  were  her 
last  act  in  life.”* 

The  jury  were  in  extacies.  The  crowd 
first  swayed  to  and  fro  and  then  cheered 
again  and  again,  and  the  judge  sympa- 
thized too  much  with  the  people  to 
appear  angry. 

“ Much  is  due  to  you,  Mr.  Power,  for 
your  energy  and  prudence.  You  could 
have  done  nothing  better  than  biing 
such  a magistrate  as  Mr.  Briscoe  to  the 
girl’s  bedside.” 

Immense  cheers  hailed  this  observa- 
tion, particularly  because  Mr.  Briscoe 
was  a staunch  Protestant. 

The  jtiry’s  verdict  has  been  anticipat- 
ed by  our  readers  ; and  we  may  suppose 
the  wonderful  excitement  of  the  crowd. 
Orichawn  was  not  only  a public  favorite, 
but  really,  in  his  own  way,  he  was  a 
public  benefactor.  “ Gentle  and  simple  ” 
rejoiced  in  the  proclamation  “ Hot 
Guilty;”  and  Clonmel  went  stark  mad 
on  the  evening  of  poor  Crichawn’s 
manumission. 

How  Father  Hed  Power  escaped  with 
his  life  no  philosopher  could  explain. 
He  was  claimed  on  one  side  and  claimed 
on  another  side,  and  he  should  be 

chaired  ;”  and  he  should  be  entertain- 
ed ; and  in  fact,  as  gentlemen  and  trad- 
ers and  farmers  and  laborers  were  all 
laying  violenihands  on  Father  Aylmer’s 
curate,  he  had  hard  lines  to  choose  in 


* It  will  interest  the  reader  to  state  that 
the  case  of  Mary  Wilson  is  no  imaginary  con- 
versation at  the  death  hour.  The  author  one 
day,  in  the  year  1849  or  1850,  was  working 
his  way  through  a cholera  hospital,  when, 
after  preparing  a woman  for  death,  she  called 
for  the  doctor  in  charge  of  the  institution. 
The  doctor  shortly  after  called  two  witnesses 
and  at  the  close  of  the  interview  with  the 
dying  woman,  the  doctor  held  her  depositions 
declaring  that  the  day  before  her  death  she 
had  sworn  away  and  falsely  sworn  away,  a 
man’s  life,  who  at  the  moment  of  her  conver- 
sion was  within  four  or  five  days  of  execution. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  man  was  not 
hanged  ; on  the  contrary,  he  was  liberated  by 
the  Crown. 


order  to  escape.  But  Father  Hed,  though 
he  seldom  tried  the  hard  lines,  was 
quite  equal  to  the  duty  of  adopting 
hem;  and  hence  nearly  always  con- 
rived  to  have  “ his  own  way.”  At  any 
rate  Father  Hed  got  home  with  whole 
bones,  even  though  he  carried  with  him 
part  of  the  way  the  acquitted  prisoner 
Crichawn. 

We  suppose  the  reader  feels  badly 
treated  at  our  apparent  forgetfulness  of 
the  Crag,  and  the  name  of  Mr.  Meld  on. 
But  in  truth  we  wished  to  leave  the 
readers  mind  free  for  the  pleasant  scenes 
that  so  wonderfully  changed  the  Crag 
and  its  venerable  master,  and  did  justice 
to  patience  and  contrition.  Mr.  Meldon 
was  not  easily  moved ; but  every  one 
saw  that  he  shook  hands  with  Crichawn 
as  if  Crichawn  had  saved  the  life  of  the 
nearest  and  dearest  Meldon  in  the  world, 
and  considering  the  extremely  exactly 
views  of  etiqnette  entertained  by 
Mr.  Meldon,  it  was  astonishing 
that  he  f>ook  Crichawn  from  Father 
Hed  and  brought  him  home  with 
him  in  the  same  carriage  with  Mr. 
St.  Laurence.  There  were  bonfires  to 
meet  them  on  many  a spot  between 
Clonmel  and  Kilsheelan ; but  the  two 
largest  of  all  the  ])onfires  were  those 
before  Mr.  H’Alton’s  of  Crag  and  before 
the  house  of  Mr.  Charles  Meldon. 

Strong  a man  as  was  Crichawn,  he 
yielded  to  the  • kindly  mansfestations 
which  he  beheld  ; and  told  Mr.  Meldon, 
three  or  four  times,  they  we]*e  “ too  much 
for  him ;”  but  Mr.  Meldon  answered, 
“ Thomas,  they  are  all  for  justice  and 
the  victory  of  right.  God  bless  our 
dear  Irish  people.” 

“ May  I go  now,  sir  ?”  said  Crichawn, 
just  when  they  arrived  at  Mr.  Meldon’s 
door. 

‘‘  Where  ?”  asked  the  master. 

“ Wisha,  sir,  in  to  see  the  poor  widow 
— to  see  Ally  Hayes’s  mother.” 

And  Crichawn  followed  his  good 
heart  “ into  the  widow’s.” 

In  the  evening  of  this  beautiful  day, 
we  accompany  Mr.  Meldon  and  Crich- 
awn to  the  Crag.  Hot  only  Amy  and 
Clara  awaited  them  there:  but  they 
found  Mr.  St.  Laurence  and  Mr.  Leyton 
Seymour  and  Father  Aylmer  and  Father 
Hed  Power  gathered  round  the  old  gen- 
tleman, Mr.  Gififard  H’ Alton,  who  wept 
at  the  scene,  because  it  brought  to  his 
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mind  old  times  -which  he  had  made  sad 
ones.  Father  Aylmer  had  been  just  re- 
minding him  of  God’s  goodness  and 
justice,  and  how  grateful  we  all  ought 
to  be,  for  His  protection,  when  Mr.  Mel- 
don  entered  the  drawing-room  and  shed 
an  influence  around  him  which  made 
itself  always  felt. 

And  that  drawing-room — what  a 
change  poor  Mi*.  H’Alton’s  new  phase 
of  mind  and  heart  had  wrought ! The 
whole  house  looked  under  the  spell  of 
fairy  transformation  ; but  the  drawing- 
room competed  with  that  of  Meldon 
Hall,  in  a blaze  of  splendor  regulated  by 
perfect  taste.  Amy  H’ Alton  felt  happy 
and  maybe  a little  proud.  When  first 
she  entered  she  was  struck  with  surprise 
but  Amy  spoke  not  a word.  She  merely 
rushed  across  the  room  and  embraced 
her  father,  weeping  on  his  bosom,  weep- 
ing for  very  joy. 

About  half-past  eight  o’clock,  the  ser- 
vant John,  holding  the  door  open  in 
his  hand,  announced  “ Count  D’ Alton  !” 

The  Count  bowed  with  his  usual  grace 
and  made  his  way  to  Amy  D’ Alton.  In 
a moment  Clara  was  by  his  side  to  in- 
quire about  Miss  H’ Alton,  and  to  com- 
plain of  her  absence.  The  Count  prom- 
ised to  bring  Euphrasia  another  evening 
soon  ; but  this  evening  she  felt  excited 
and  indisposed.  Her  maid  was  devoted 
to  her ; and  he  was  on  the  way,  in  fact, 
or  he  should  not  of  thought  of  leaving 
her. 

At  length  the  Count  was  seated,  and 
Clara  became  his  interpreter  with  Mr. 
H’Alton.  The  Count  expressed  great 
delight  with  the  scenery  and  people,  and 
complimented  Mr.  St.  Laurence  on  his 
‘‘  splendid  defence  of  Hayes,  because, 
although  he  had  lost  much  of  his  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  the  language,  he  was 
able  to  gather  the  substance  of  the  ad- 
dress for  the  defence.” 

Mr.  St.  Laurence,  who  spoke  French 
perfectly,  adroitly  changed  the  topic  of 
conversation  by  remarking  that  he  sup- 
posed the  Irish  and  French  and  Aus- 
trian H’Alton’s  were  the  same  family. 

“ I have  been  speaking  of  that  to  Mr. 
H’Alton,”  replied  the  Count ; “ and  there 
is  little  doubt  on  my  mind  or  his.” 

Mr.  Giffard  H’Alton  remarked  that 
the  sur-names  in  the  families  and  the 
traditions  of  their  migration  were  quite 
the  same. 


“ And  most  wonderful,  M.  le  Conte,, 
that  you  and  Mr.  H’Alton  should  have 
two  sons  named  Henry,”  remarked  Mr. 
St.  Laurence. 

And  born  about  the  same  time  re- 
marked Father  Ned. 

“You  touch  a sad  chord,  mo/i  pere” 
replied  the  Count ; “ but  really  the  fate 
of  the  two  ‘ Henrys  ’ has  been  the  cause 
of  my  coming  to  this  country.” 

“Your  son  is  certainly  dead?”  re- 
marked Mr.  St.  Laurence,  addressing 
himself  to  the  Count. 

“ Alas  ! I have  seen  all  the  proofs  even 
to  my  own  letters  of  doom  and  hard 
heartedness  which  drove  him  from  my 
side.” 

Clara' translated  only  the  portion  about 
the  letters.  She  would  not  give  more 
pain. 

Old  Giffard  H’Alton  hung  down  his 
head. 

“ Eeverend  John  Hayes  !”  cried  John 
the  butler — and  in  came  Eeverend  John 
Hayes.  Father  Aylmer  rose  and  went 
to  meet  his  “ little  altar  boy  ” and  em- 
braced him  heartily. 

Father  John  had  an  album  under  his 
arm  ; and  Amy  saw  at  a glance  it  was 
the  same  which  contained  Mr.  Seymour’s 
sketch  of  the  charming  mansion  beyond 
the  Atlantic.  Amy  H’Alton’s  heart 
beat  fast,  and  she  was  just  beginning  to 
guess  why. 

“ You  come  like  a boy  to  school,  smil- 
ing,” said  Mr.  Meldon. 

“ Or  a tutor  to  teach  young  ladies,’' 
answered  Father  Hayes. 

“You  are  welcome!”  cried  old  Mr. 
H’Alton. 

“We  have  been  talking,”  said  Mr, 
Seymour,  “ of  the  two  ‘ Henrys.’  ” 

“ I have  heard  of  that  story.” 

“ What  is  your  belief?” 

“ Why,  I believe  the  H’Alton,  of  Crag, 
is  alive  1” 

“ You  I”  cried  the  old  man,  “ Oh,  you  1 
You,  Father  Hayes  ?” 

“ That  is  my  belief,  Mr.  H’Alton.” 

“ My  God ! Why  do  you  believe  it  ?” 
“ Because  I have  seen  Mr.  Henry 
H’Alton.  I have  spoken  to  him.  I have 
eaten  of  his  bread  and  drunk  of  his  cup.” 
“ Heavens  1”  cried  the  old  man. 

“I  suppose.  Miss  H’Alton,”  Father 
John  continued,  “ you  would  like  to  see 
a sketch  of  where  Mr.  Henry  H’Alton 
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Tesides,  and  where  I have  enjoyed  his 
society  and  fine  hospitality.” 

Father  Hayes  shook  his  head  warning- 
ly,  and  she  understood  his  meaning  per- 
fectly. 

Father  Hayes  opened  the  album  at 
the  place  where  the  sketch  had  been 
made ; and  Amy  received  it  from  his 
hand  now  bearing  at  the  foot  the  words — 
“Melaon  Hall,  the  seat  of  Henry 
D’Alton,  Esq.” 

Amy  did  not  fiiint.  The  whole  even- 
ing had  been  a shadow  of  some  coming 
•event. 

Clara  next  moved  in  the  sweet  domes- 
tic drama. 

She  rose  up  and  deliberately  went 
across  to  where  Mr.  H’ Alton  was,  and 
sat  uj)on  his  knee,  placing  her  little 
white  right  hand  upon  his. 

“ Why  Clara,”  he  said. 

“ Tell  me,  sir,  had  I a grandfather  ?” 
‘‘  Why,  child,  what  a question  !” 

“1  wish,  sir,  it  were — were  you!” 

“ Well,  darling,  I,  too,  wish  it  were  1” 
“And  would  you  wish  little  Clara 
were  your  granddaughter  ?” 

A tear  rolled  down  the  old  man’s 
oheek,  and  he  sighed. 

“ Yes,  indeed,  my  child.” 

“Well,  you  are,  sir!  you  are!  I am 
Clara  D’Alton,  and  Amy  is  my  aunt,  and 
my  papa  is  yoar  son.” 

The  old  man  looked  bewildered.  The 
news  wisely  told — and  not  a bit  too 
wisely. 

“ Father  Hayes,  you  knew  Henry  ?” 
“ There  he  is,  sir,”  answered  Father 
Hayes,  jubilantly.  “ There  he  is,  and 
there’s  your  little  granddaughter  on 
your  knee.  Mr.  Leyton  Seymour  and  I 
have  known  Mr.  Henry  I) ’Alton  for 
years  and  loved  him.  It  was  partly  by 
my  opportunities,  Mr.  Henry  came 
home  to  be  near  you  in  time  of  trial.” 
Henry  H’ Alton  is  at  his  father’s  feet. 
Amy  is  kneeling  beside  him.  Clara  has 
eome  from  the  old  man’s  knee  and  takes 
her  place  beside  her  father,  and  every- 
one has  a blessing  and  a prayer. 

“ Send  in  Thomas!”  cried  Mr.  Henry 
L’ Alton  to  John,  for  whom  he  had  rung. 

Thomas  Hayes,  poor  faithful  Crich- 
awn,  presented  himself;  and  with  him 
Helly  Nurse,  and  old  John  the  butler, 
and  every  one  in  the  house. 

“ The  lost  is  found !”  cried  Crichawn, 
“ The  lost  is  found,  thank  God  !” 


Unfortunately  Baring  had  been 
brought  into  his  presence,  by  Mr.  St. 
Laurence,  Shivaun  and  her  sister,  Kear- 
ney, Nelly  Nurse  and  all  who  could 
prove  his  conspiracy  and  attempt  to 
murder,  and  accepted  a settlement  in 
New  Zealand.  Henry  lives  with  his 
father  at  the  Crag.  Crichawn  and  the 
widow  are  the  owners  of  Mr.  Meldon’s 
house  near  Kilsheelan.  Clara  is  to  be 
the  owner  of  the  beautiful  dwelling  be- 
yond the  sea,  and  Mr.  Leyton  Seymour 
is  about  to  retire  from  the  army.  The 
reader  can  easily  guess  the  coming  com- 
binations ; and  the  author  may  assure 
him  that  he,  the  said  author,  writes 
with  great  reluctance  at  the  foot  of  this 
chapter — 

— THE  END — 


CANADIAN  ESSAYS. 


EDUCATION.— 


BY  JOSEPH  K.  FORAN. 


Already  we  have  said  and  repeated 
that  the  first  thing  we  should  study  is 
the  history  of  our  own  land,  and  then 
let  us  study  that  of  the  other  nations. 
But  it  would  never  do  to  forget  those  by 
whom  we  are  surrounded  and  those  who 
have  passed  away,  while  we  would  be 
striving  to  glean  a more  perfect  know- 
ledge of  our  own  people  and  our  own 
country.  One  of  the  greatest  and  surest 
means  whereby  we  may  learn  to  know 
our  own  age,  and  our  own  people  and 
country,  is  the  study  of  the  past.  In 
studying  the  past  we  see  the  good  and 
evil  examples  given  us,  by  those  who 
are  now  no  more,  and  we  can  learn  how 
to  accept  and  profit  by  the  one,  while 
avoiding  and  taking  warning  from  the 
other.  The  great  Fenelon  tells  us,  in 
his  letters,  that  “the  study  of  the  past 
is  ever  and  always  most  important : — it 
shews  us  great  examples,  which  force 
the  very  vices  of  the  wicked  to  serve 
instruction  to  the  good,  that  unravels 
the  origins,  and  explains  by  what  roads 
the  peoples  have  passed  from  success  to 
success,  or  from  misfortune  to  mis- 
fortune.” 

Therefore,  the  study  of  the  past  is  a 
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most  useful  and  important  branch  of 
instruction,  and  even  education.  But 
the  question  that,  at  first,  presents  itself 
to  the  mind  is  this : how  are  we  to  stud}^ 
the  past?  What  are  the  means  at  our 
disposal  ? A truthful,  hut  vague  answer 
would  be — these  means  are  numberless. 
The  question  will,  however,  be  better 
answered  by  naming  a few  of  those 
avenues  which  lead  the  people  of  one 
age  hack  along  the  centuries,  even  to 
the  beginning  of  all  things  created. 

Of  course,  the  first  and  greatest  and 
most  indispensable  of  all  is  History. 
But  what  is  history  ? Cicero  styled  it 
“the  witness  of  ages,  the  light  of  truth, 
the  master  of  life,  the  life  of  memory, 
the  announcer  of  oracles.”  But  in  this 
definition,  if  it  can  be  called  a definition, 
we  scarcely  find  what  history  realy  is. 
Charles  Phillips  tells  us  in  four  w^ords, 
more  faithfully  and  more  exactly,  what 
this  strange  creature,  called  history  is. 
He  says  it  is  “the  chronicler  of  the 
game.”  However,  it  matters  little  how 
we  define  the  word  or  in  what  grand 
phrases  we  express  our  conception  of 
its  meaning,  it  is  ever  the  same  thing — 
the  highway  of  ages.  We  are  tempted 
to  believe  that  in  books  alone  we  can 
find  the  story  of  the  past.  This  is  an 
error.  We  can  study  the  manners,  the 
customs,  the  laws,  age — the  very 
languages  of  nations  long  since  lost  to 
the  world,  through  means  other  than 
the  medium  of  books. 

History  is  a golden  chain,  the  first 
link  of  which  was  struck  at  the  dawn 
of  creation  ; and  each  successive  genera- 
tion forged  a new  link.  And  this 
lengthy  chain  has  many  branches.  One 
of  these — the  most  useful  and  most 
powerful  one  is  composed  of  written 
documents,  books,  manuscripts,  etc. 
Another,  scarcely  less  important  one,  is 
formed  of  monuments.  A third  branch 
is  made  up  of  coins.  A fourth  branch 
is  found  in  the  music  and  songs  of  the 
nations.  And  numberless  other  such 
off-shoots  exist. 

On  the  four  principal  branches  we 
will  pass  a few  remarks.  The  past  may 
be  studied  in  books.  Yes,  but  how  many 
thousand  volumes  have  been  written 
upon  this  endless  subject,  and  how  few 
of  these  volumes  we  can  procure ! Be- 
fore studying  the  history  of  nations  in 
particular,  it  would  be  well  to  com- 


mence by  having  a general  knowledge 
of  the  advancement  of  civilization,  of  the 
rise  and  flourish  and  fall  of  nations— 
the  causes  of  their  successes  and  mis- 
fortunes. To  illustrate  our  idea,  let  u& 
take  a glance  at  the  history  of  the 
world,  (as  studied  in  books)  and  if  we 
have  no  space,  in  another  essay  we  will 
refer  to  the  history  of  ages,  illustrated 
by  monuments,  by  coins,  and  by  songs. 

Let  us  ascend,  for  a moment,  the 
great  pyramid  of  Time,  and  from  its 
summit  contemplate,  in  one  rapid 
glance  the  cycles  of  *the  generations  re- 
volving beneath  us.  In  a glimpse  tve 
have  the  division  of  men,  when  having 
attempted  the  construction  of  Bable, 
that  monument  of  their  impiety  and  of 
their  punishment,  they  were  separated 
in  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  scatter- 
ed over  the  face  of  the  earth.  Separated 
they  were,  bat  such  was  not  to  last  for- 
ever. A pagan  prince  had  a dream.  He 
saw  four  great  empires  arise,  and 
flourish,  and  fall, — they  became  three 
in  number.  He  saw  the  three  suc- 
ceeded by  two,  and  these  two  swallow- 
ed up  in  one — the  great  Eoman  Empire. 
Then  a stone  detached  itself  from  the 
mountain,  increased  as  it  descended, 
and  striking  the  foundations  of  the 
mighty  fabric,  hurried  it  to  the 
ground. 

As  the  rays  of  light,  coming  from 
a luminous  body,  converge  towards 
their  source,  so  these  nations,  as  so 
many  rays  converged  towards  the  great 
focus  of  time.  Hot  towards  the  glory 
of  a Eoman  Empire,  but  towards  the 
event  of  ages,  the  coming  of  the  Ee- 
deemer  of  mankind.  As  it  was  neces- 
sary that  all  should  be  united,  when  He 
would  send  forth  his  apostles  to  tell  the 
Truths  of  the  Gospel  to  the  world,  so 
was  it  necessary  that  these  nations 
should  unite  in  this  grand  focus. 

But  again,  as  the  rays  in  one  direc- 
tion converge,  so  in  the  opposite  do  they 
diverge.  Once  this  great  event  over, 
once  the  old  law  destroyed,  once  the 
mission  of  Christ  fulfilled,  the  nations 
were  free  to  separate  again.  For  a 
short  time  the  old  Eoman  Empire 
lasted.  Soon  the  signs  of  its  fail  began 
to  appear  on  the  horizon.  The  Capital 
was  changed  to  Constantinople.  A 
double  Empire  was  formed.  The  Em- 
pire of  the  East  began  to  sub-divide. 
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The  Empire  of  the  West,  torn  by  the 
ravages  of  the  Huns,  the  Groths,  the 
Vandals,  the  Visigoths,  shattered  by 
the  rebellions  of  its  numberless  pro- 
vinces, soon  tottered  to  its  fall.  The 
day  came  ! And  on  that  morning,  when 
the  golden  cross  appeared  to  the 
hesitating  Constantine,  the  breezes  that 
were  shaken  by  the  war  cries  of  con- 
flicting thousands,  carried  on  their 
wings,  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe 
the  echoes  of  that  dreadful  shock  which 
proclaimed  the  fall  of  paganism,  and 
the  end  of  the  great  Eoman  Empire. 

Nation  after  nation  sprung  up  on  the 
ruins  of  that  monster  nation.  The 
feudal  system,  with  its  train  of  tyrannic 
satelites  revolved  through  Europe’s 
political  sphere,  wars,  and  numberless 
heresies  devasted  the  continent.  Such 
is  the  resume  of  the  histoiy  of  Europe 
for  many  centuries. 

We  have  said  that  to  study  the  his- 
tory of  our  own  land  with  j>rofit,  we 
should  connect  it  with  the  study  of 
other  nations.  Then,  what  of  Canada 
all  this  time  ? Where  was  she — what 
was  her  part  in  the  grand  drama  ? 

Canada,  all  this  time,  was  quietly 
sleeping  in  the  arms  of  nature.  She 
was  awaiting  with  patience  the  time 
when  the  old  world  should  have  interred 
all  its  follies  and  misfortunes — awaiting 
the  hour  when  it  should  please  the  Al- 
mighty to  call  her  forth,  and  send  her 
amongst  the  nations  to  fulfil  her  glorious 
mission.  Such  was  Europe  and  such 
was  Canada  in  the  past.  We  have 
traced  in  this  short  and  imperfect  way, 

I he  history  of  the  nations  of  the  old 
world,  and  the  story  of  our  own  coun- 
try, through  a few  centuries,  in  order  to 
show  by  an  example  how  the  study  of 
the  past  could  be  made  of  use  to  us.  Of 
course  in  that  long  period  of  time  which 
we  have  so  spanned  Canada  had  no  role 
to  play.  But  the  reader  can  see  what 
our  object  is.  Let  us  study  the  history 
of  the  past  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  present — let  us  study  the  history 
of  other  countries  while  studying  that 
of  our  own,  and  the  profit  we  shall  there- 
from derive  must  be  great.  Our  object 
in  thus  tracing  out  in  rough  lines  a 
sketch  of  the  career  of  the  divers 
nations,  is  to  show,  in  a very  feeble  way 
if  you  will,  the  manner  in  which  the 


history  of  other  countries,  and  of  the 
past  should  be  studied. 

Firstly,  get  a general  view  or  knowl- 
edge of  history ; be  able  to  grasp  at  a 
moment  the  whole  story  of  ages.  It  is 
not  right  to  begin  by  particular  events 
and  minor  facts.  Commence  by  having 
a general  knowledge  of  this  great 
branch  and  once  that  general  knowl- 
edge is  acquired,  then  descend 
into  particulars.  Then  take  up  each 
nation  in  its  own  particular  his- 
tory, and  you  will  always  be  able  to 
trace  its  connection  with  those  by  which 
it  is  surrounded  or  those  which  have 
gone  before  it. 

What  is  a true  History?  We  want 
to-day  a real  history  of  our  country; 
what  kind  must  it  be  ? There  is  a dif- 
ficult question  to  answer.  But  the 
answer  is  to  be  found  in  the  words  of 
our  favorite  author — Thomas  Davis — 
and  they  apply  not  only  to  a history  of 
our  land,  but  of  any  country  in  the 
world. 

What  we  want  to  study  is  A History. 
“One  of  the  most  absurd  pieces  of  cant 
going,  is  that  against  history,  because 
it  is  full  of  wars,  and  kings,  and  usur- 
pers, and  mobs.  History  describes,  and 
is  meant  to  describe,  forces,  not  proprie- 
ties,— the  mights,  the  acted  realities  of 
men,  bad  and  good — their  historical 
importance  depending  on  their  mighti- 
ness not  their  holiness.  Let  us  have 
then  a “graphic”  narrative  of  what  was, 
not  a set  of  moral  disquisitions  on  what 
ought  to  have  been. 

Yet,  the  man  who  would  keep 
chronicling  the  dly  events  would  miss 
writing  a history.  He  must  fathom 
the  social  condition  of  the  peasantry, 
the  clergy  (Christian  or  Pagan)  in  each 
period — the  townsmen,  the  middle- 
classes,  the  nobles, — -he  must  tell  how 
they  are  fed,  armed,  dressed  and  housed. 
He  must  let  us  see  the  decay  and  rise  of 
great  principles  and  conditions — till  we 
look  on  a tottering  sovereignty,  a rising 
creed,  an  incipient  war,  as  distinctly  as 
by  turning  to  the  highway,  we  can  see 
the  old  man,  the  vigorous  youth,  or 
the  infant  child.  He  must  paint — the 
council  robed  in  its  hall — the  priest  in 
his  temple — the  conspirator — the  out- 
law— the  judge — the  general — the  mar- 
tyr. The  arms  must  clash  and  shine 
with  genuine,  not  romantic,  likeness  ; 
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an  dthe  brigades  or  clans  join  in  battle,  or 
divide  in  flight,  before  tbe  reader’s 
thought.  Above  all  a historian  should 
he  able  to  seize  on  character,  not  vaguely 
eulogising  nor  cursing  ; hut  feeling  and 
expressing  the  pressure  of  a great  mind 
on  his  time,  and  on  after-times. 

Such  a work  would  have  no  passing 
influe  nee,  though  its  first  political  effects 
woul  d be  enormous ; it  would  be  read 
by  every  class  and  side;  it  would  peo- 
ple our  streets,  and  glens,  and  castles, 
and  abbeys,  and  coasts  with  a hundred 
generations,  besides  our  own  ; it  would 
clear  up  the  grounds  of  our  quarrels, 
and  pre23are  reconciliation ; it  would 
unconsciously  make  us  recognise  the 
cause  of  our  weakness;  it  would  give 
us  great  examples  of  men  and  of  events, 
and  materially  influence  our  destiny. 

Here  is  a long  quotation — telling  us 
what  a history  should  be,and  consequent- 
ly indirectly  telling  us  how  a history 
should  be  studied.  If  such  a history, 
as  the  one  spoken  of  by  Davis,  could  be 
had  for  each  country,  it  would  be 
glorious  to  devote  one’s  time  to  such  a 
study.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  so 
perfect  a book  in  every  nation.  But  if 
we  take  the  history  that  we  have,  there 
is  much  and  many  things  to  be  gleaned 
from  its  pages. 

Yes,  one  of  the  best  ways  to  learn  the 
history  of  our  own  country  is  by 
studying  those  of  other  countries,  and 
above  all  of  those  of  the  past.  The 
study  of  the  past  is  the  surest  and  safest 
guide  we  can  have  along  the  difficult 
road  of  the  present,  which  leads  to  the 
still  unexplored  regions  of  the  yet  to  he. 
And  the  first  aad  greatest  branch  of 
that  chain  which  so  unites  us  with  the 
past  is  History — History  studied  in 
books. 

But  the  ages  gone  by,  maybe  reached 
through  other  channels,  by  other  ave- 
nues, and  with  other  chains  than 
through,  and  by  the  means  of  written 
history. 

We  have  monuments,  which  are  as 
faithful  indexes  of  the  past  as  all  the 
volumes  in  our  best  filled  libraries.  We 
have  coins  still  more  faithful  than  monu- 
ments, and  we  have  ballads  or  songs 
which  serve  as  a beautiful  and  charm- 
ing connection  between  the  present  and 
the  past. 

Of  these  we  will  speak  in  a future 


essay.  But  we  would  now  merely  desire 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  public  to- 
the  study  of  the  past  as  one  of  the  best 
means  of  education.  We  will  terminate- 
these  few  disjointed  remarks  by  the 
words  of  the  famous  French  author 
Charles  Kallin.  Speaking  of  history 
and  the  utility  of  such  a study,  he  says  r 
“It  is  not  without  good  reason  that  his- 
tory has  been  ever  looked  upon  as  the 
light  of  ages,  the  depositary  of  events,, 
the  faithful  witness  of  truth,  the  source 
of  good  counsels  and  of  prudence,  the 
ruler  of  morals.  Without  her,  confined 
within  the  small  circle  of  the  age,  and 
the  country  wherein  we  live,  circum- 
scribed by  the  narrow  limit  of  our  ex- 
j)erience  and  reflections,  we  ever  live  in 
a species  of  childhood,  strangers  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  ignorant  of  all 
that  has  gone  before  us  and  all  that  sur- 
rounds us.”  Yes,  history  is  the  com- 
mon  school  of  humanity.  It  pictures 
vice,  it  unmasks  false  virtue,  it  destroys 
prejudices,  and  gives  a thousand  and 
one  noble  examples  which  if  followed 
by  the  people  of  our  age,  would  surely 
result  in  the  happiness,  the  prosperity 
and  the  glory  of  the  land  of  our  affec- 
tions and  our  hope. 

HOH.  JOHN  O’CONNOE,  Q.C., 
Postmaster-General. 

Under  the  regime  that  governs  the 
people  of  the  new  Dominion  it  has  be- 
come an  acknowledged  right  that  the 
Irish  Catholics,  who  form  so  large  an 
element  of  our  population,  shall  have 
at  least  one  representative  in  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  country.  As  a rule,  the 
honorable  gentleman  filling  that  posi- 
tion has  deserved  well,  not  only  of  the 
Irish  Canadian  element,  but  has  figured 
conspicuously  in  the  great  political 
struggles  of  the  land.  Men  of  other 
creeds  or  origins,  with  nothing  special 
to  commend, them,  mediocre  in  ability^ 
not  unfrequently  the  creatures  of  for- 
tune, have  been  pitchforked  into  the 
cabinet  councils  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  in  Canada;  but  as  his- 
tory conclusively  establishes,  the  Irish 
Catholic  selected  for  that  position 
must,  of  necessity,  be  possessed  of 
more  than  ordinary  talent,  his  only 
passport  to  political  preferment  be- 
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ing  that  he  is  indespensahle  to  the 
ruling  powers.  Without  going  back 
more  than  a few  years  we  can  point 
with  a just  pride  to  a glorious  array 
of  names  identified  in  this  connec- 
tion with  every  great  movement  in 
the  country’s  progress.  The  Drum- 
monds, Alleyns,  McGees,  Kenneys, 
Scotts  and  Anglins  are  striking  ex- 
amples of  what  we  have  just  stated ; and 
it  gives  us  pleasure  to  add,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  this  biography  is  a worthy  suc- 
cessor of  the  great  statesmen  who  have 
gone  before  him  in  the  position  of 
Irish  Catholic  Minister  in  Her  Majesty’s 
Canadian  Government  and  leader  of  the 
people  he  represents  throughout  the 
Dominion. 

The  Hon.  John  O’Connor  was  born  in 
Boston,  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
in  the  year  1824,  and  came  with  his 
family  to  this  country  in  1828.  His 
father  and  mother,  both  O’Connors,  were 
natives  of  the  County  Kerry,  Ireland, 
and  when  they  left  their  native  home  it 
was  with  the  intention  of  fixing  their 
residence  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
Landing  late  in  the  fall  at  the  City  of 


Boston,  O’Connor  senior  was  induced 
by  his  friends  to  remain  and  try  his 
luck  in  that  city,  where  he  resided 
for  about  four  years ; but  preferring 
Canadian  institutions  to  those  of  the 
United  States,  he  carried  out  his 
original  intention  and  settled  in  the 
County  of  Essex,  in  the  then  Province 
of  Upper  Canada,  where  other  members 
of  the  family  had  already  located. 
Young  O’Connor  having  been  educated 
at  the  public  school  of  the  county, 
entered  as  a law  student,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  as  an  attorney 
in  the  year  1852,  when  he  immediately 
entered  into  partnership  with  the  late- 
Charles  Bab}^,  a barrister  of  long  stand- 
ing at  Sandwich,  who  was  also  Clerk 
of  the  Peace.  In  February,  1854,  he 
was  called  to  the  Bar,  and  fell  rapidly 
into  a large  and  lucrative  practice.  In 
1855  he  severed  his  connection  with 
Mr.  Baby  and  became  the  leading 
practitioner  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try in  Chancery  as  well  as  at  Common 
Law.  As  early  as  1857  he  had  com- 
pletely monopolized  the  criminal  de- 
fences, and  with  such  marked  success 
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that  he  acquired  the  sobriquet  of 
^‘general  gaol  deliverer.”  For  jury  cases 
he  had  no  superior,  whilst  to-day  his 
reputation  as  a constitutional  lawyer 
places  him  next  to  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald. Politics  had  always  been  a 
ruling  passion  with  Mr.  O’Connor,  and 
to  his  love  of  that  career  and  his  devo- 
tion to  his  party,  he  sacrificed  his  pro- 
fessional practice  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  private  fortune.  His  first  appear- 
ance in  politics  was  during  the  exciting 
time  of  Lord  Elgin’s  administration, 
when  he  gave  a strong  support  to  the 
Government  on  the  memorable  Eebel- 
lion  Losses  Bill  in  1849.  From  that  date 
until  1852  he  edited,  with  marked 
ability,  the  Essex  Advertizer.  At  that 
time  the  late  Colonel  Prince  exercised 
a sort  of  dictatorship  in  the  County  of 
Essex  and  its  neighborhood.  Mr. 

• O’Connor  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the 
terrorism  he  exercised,  rnd  was  mainly 
instrumental,  at  the  general  election  of 
1851,  in  bringing  forward  a candidate 
named  Caron,  a French  Canadian,  in 
opposition  to  the  Colonel.  The  latter 
was  elected  nevertheless,  but  by  a very 
narrow  majority.  This  qy.asii  defeat 
and  a stinging  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Advertizer  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
O’Connor,  so  incensed  Col  .Prince  that  he 
‘‘called  him  out.”  The  answer  to  the  chal- 
lenge was  the  motto  of  the  Irish  Bri- 
gade Semper  et  uhique  paratus,  and 
things  had  every  prospect  of  a 
sanguinary  denoument^  when,  at  the  last 
moment,  the  Colonel  acknowledged 
himself  in  the  wrong  and  withdrew  the 
challenge  with  an  apology.  In  1854, 
Mr.  O’Connor  was  again  prime  mover 
in  bringing  forward  Colonel  Eankin  in 
opposition  to  Colonel  Prince.  The  lat- 
ter shrank  from  the  contest  and  gave 
place  to  his  son  Albert,  a barrister  of 
high  standing  and  great  popularity. 
Mr.  Prince  was  ignominiously  defeated 
by  a large  majority — much  to  the  as- 
tonishment of  his  friends  and  admirers, 
and  to  the  utmost  chagrin  of  his  father 
and  family.  Shortly  after  the  election 
Col.  Prince  and  Mr.  O’Connor  met  at  a 
large  dinner  party  at  Windsor,  given  by 
Mr.  Perry,  then  an  engineer  on  the 
works  of  the  Great  Western  Eailway 
and  afterwards  City  Engineer  at  Ot- 
tawa. The  Colonel  had  the  bad  taste, 
in  replying  to  a toast,  to  speak  of  Col. 


Eankin,  who  was  not  present,  in  terms 
grossly  derogatory.  Mr.  O’Connor  inter- 
rupted and  attributed  falsehood  and 
cowardice  to  him,  The  Colonel  left 
the  table,  and  again  sent  a challenge  to 
Mr.  O’Connor,  who  met  him  with  a 
prompt  reply  of  acceptance.  Strange  to 
say,  however,  as  in  the  former  instance. 
Prince,  thinking  discretion  the  better 
part  of  valor,  again  withdrew  the  chal- 
lenge. The  Colonel  had  been  regarded 
as  a “fire  eater he  had  several  years 
before  wounded  a gentleman  named 
Wood  in  an  “affair  of  honor”  at  Sand- 
wich. On  the  other  hand  O’Connor  had 
the  reputation  of  being  “a  dead  shot.” 
Luring  this  time  Mr.  O’Connor  filled 
several  important  trusts  in  which  he 
displayed  great  administrative  ability. 
He  was  several  times  Eeeve  of  the 
town  of  Windsor,  where  he  resided, 
and  for  twelve  years  acted  there  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education. 
Another  mark  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held  was  his  election,  dur- 
ing three  consecutive  years,  as  Warden 
of  the  County  of  Essex.  At  the  general 
election  of  1861  he  entered  the  Com- 
mons for  the  Dominion,  having  success- 
fully contested  the  election  for  the  last 
mentioned  county.  He  had  not  been 
long  in  Parliament  when  his  marked 
abilities  attracted  the  keen  eye  of  the 
great  Conservative  leader.  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  who  offered  him  a seat  in 
his  Cabinet,  in  July  1812,  as  President 
of  the  Council,  which  office  he  filled 
until  March  of  the  following  year,  when 
he  took  the  portfolio  of  Minister  of  In- 
land Eevenue.  In  the  month  of  July, 
1813,  he  exchanged  offices  for  that  of 
Postmaster-General,  which  he  held 
until  the  resignation  of  the  Conservative 
^Cabinet  in  November  of  the  same  year. 
In  the  general  rout  that  followed  the 
advent  of  the  new  party  to  power  Mr. 
O’Connor  was  one  of  the  slaughtered  in- 
nocents and  was  forced  into  private 
life.  Luring  the  five  years  that  follow- 
ed, Mr.  O’Connor  practised  his  profes- 
sion in  the  city  of  Ottawa,  in  the  Supe- 
rior Courts  of  Law  and  Equity,  and  soon 
again  took  front  rank  amongst  his  con- 
freres, until  the  general  election  of 
1878,  when  victory  having  again  perch- 
ed on  the  banner  of  the  Conservative 
Chieftain,  the  County  of  Eussell  sent  Mr. 
O’Connor  back  to  Parliament.  On  the 
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formation  of  the  Cabinet  the  office  of 
President  of  the  Council  was  again 
tendered  to  him,  he  being  the  most 
prominent  Irish  Catholic  representa- 
tive on  the  Conservative  side  of  the 
house.  His  fellow-countrymen  were 
very  much  dissatisfied  that  a more 
responsible  position  was  not  assigned  to 
him — one  more  worthy  of  his  ability — 
and  they  were  not  slow  in  giving  ex- 
pression to  their  feelings  of  disap- 
probation at  the  course  of  the  leader  of 
the  Government  in  thus  relegating  their 
champion  to  a post  of  comparative  in- 
significance in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  But  Mr.  O’Connor  had  not 
long  to  await  the  proper  recognition 
of  his  merit,  and  to-day  he  again  fills 
the  distinguished  position  of  Post- 
master-General of  Canada.  His  advent 
to  his  old  office,  was  hailed  with  delight 
by  his  fellow-countrymen  in  particular 
and  by  the  whole  Conservative  party. 
In  disposition  he  is  kind,  genial  and  re- 
tiring, and  although  a powerful  speaker 
when  aroused,  he  addresses  the  house 
only  when  necessity  compels  him.  En- 
dowed with  fine  literary  tastes,  he  en- 
joys his  favorite  authors  in  the  quiet 
solitude  of  his  study,  even  more  than 
the  exciting  scenes  of  political  warfare. 
His  affability  has  won  for  him  hosts  of 
friends,  and  the  most  humble  citizen 
knocks  at  the  door  of  his  office,  seeking 
an  interview,  with  the  same  feeling  of 
confidence  as  the  most  powerful  man  in 
the  community.  Several  times  Mr, 
O’Connor’s  name  has  been  mentioned  in 
(connection  with  positions  of  prominence 
on  the  Bench,  where  his  acute  legal 
mind  would  win  for  him  new  laurels, 
but  he  has  always  declined  to  leave  the 
arena  of  public  life.  Like  the  great  Irish 
Canadians  who  have  preceded  him  in 
the  eminent  position  he  now  occupies, 
he  is  honored  throughout  the  land,  and 
his  name  will  live  in  the  history  of  the 
country. 

J.  J.  C. 


If  you  employ  your  time  in  study, 
you  will  avoid  every  disgust  in  life. 
You  will  not  wish  for  night,  nor  be 
weary  of  the  day.  You  will  be  neither 
a burden  to  yourself,  nor  unwelcome 
to  others. 


CHIT-CHAT. 


— Protestant  writers  often  try  to 
make  a point  against  the  Catholic 
Church  on  account  of  the  harsh  treat- 
ment received  by  the  Jews,  previous  to 
the  Beformation.  The  accusation  is  un- 
just as  against  the  Church,  and  is  not 
without  certain  palliative  circumstances 
as  against  the  nations.  The  Jews  were 
the  money  lenders  of  the  day — they 
were  usurers,  and  usurers  of  the  worst 
kind.  The  Church  then  could  not  but 
be  opposed  to  them  as  such.  She 
would  have  been  recreant  to  the  whole 
tendency  of  Christianity  had  she  been 
otherwise.  But  the  ill-treatment  which 
the  Jews  received,  did  not  come  from 
the  Church ; neither  did  it  arise  from 
religious  motives.  It  came  from  the 
people  as  such,  and  arose  from  economi- 
cal motives.  In  the  fourteenth  century 
the  Jews  in  France  were  allowed  by 
law  six  deniers  per  week  on  the  Here  ! so 
that  in  forty  weeks  the  interest  amount- 
ed to  the  principal.  We  may  judge  from 
this  of  the  oppressive  character  of  usury 
in  the  Middle  Ages ; and  why  the 
money  lenders  in  general,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  Jews,  were  the  object  of  so 
much  popular  hatred. 


— It  is  true  that  in  our  days,  we  have 
exactions  of  an  equally  oppressive  na- 
ture, which  are  borne  with  equanimity. 
But  then  we  are  a long  suffering,  if  not 
a pusillanimous  people.  Our  lawyers 
stand  to  modern  society  in  the  same  re- 
lation, as  did  the  Jew  to  medieval  so- 
ciety. We  have  known  in  these  our 
days  of  enlightenment  and  religious  re- 
vival ! the  small  sum  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred dollars  charged  by  the  lawyers,  and 
paid  by  the  heirs  for  the  settlement  of 
an  estate  of  $16,000!  Such  exactions 
as  these,  unless  society  has  completely 
lost  its  manhood,  can  only  lead  in  the 
long  run  to  similar  treatment,  as  that 
meeted  to  the  Jews.  Was  it  in  view  of 
such  exactions  that  our  divine  Saviour 
advised  the  whole  future  Christian 
world,  in  those  remarkable  words  : 
“ And  if  any  man  shall  sue  thee  at  the 
law,  and  (seek  to)  take,  away  thy  coat, 
let  him  have  thy  cloak  also.”  (Mat.  v.^ 
40.) 
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— We  have  one  amongst  a thousand 
instances  of  the  thoroughly  economic 
character  of  this  ill-treatment  of  the 
Jews  on  the  part  of  the  populace, 
in  events  which  happened  in  Paris,  in 
the  year  1380.  Under  that  John  of 
Prance,  who  had  been  held  captive  by 
King  Edward,  of  England,  the  Jews 
had  been  re-admitted  into  France,  and 
allowed  to  live  there  on  a guarantee  for 
twenty  years  with  great  privileges,  for 
which  each  was  to  pay  20  florins  on  his 
entry  into  France,  and  seven  florins  a 
year  afterwards.  In  return  a prince  of 
the  blood, — the  Count  of  Etampes  was 
appointed  the  guardian  of  their  privi- 
leges and  the  judge  of  all  questions  con- 
cerning them,  and  he  was  especially 
charged  to  enforce  the  payment  of  all 
debts  due  them.  A Jew  named  Manas- 
ses  farmed  this  tax  on  the  Jews,  and 
was  allowed  two  florins  out  of  each 
twenty  paid  as  entrance  money, 
and  one  out  of  each  seven  of  the  annual 
tax.  Kow  these  taxes,  and  taxes  on 
taxes,  it  is  easily  to  be  seen  were  heavy  ; 
and  in  order  to  pay  heavy  taxes,  one 
must  make  heavy  profits ; in  order  to 
make  heavy  profits  at  money  lending, 
one  must  charge  heavy  interest ; heavy 
interest  means  usury;  usury  means 
hatred  of  the  usurer,  and  in  the  long 
run  revolt,  perhaps  ill-treatment,  and 
death.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
is  a work  of  supererogation  to  search 
for  a religious  motive  for  this  ill-treat- 
ment. 

When  on  the  accession  of  Charles 
YI.,  the  populace  of  Paris,  rose  up  in 
rebellion  against  the  regal  exactions 
they  would  have  been  appeased  by  the 
promises  of  the  young  king,  and  would 
have  settled  quietly  back  again  to  their 
several  trades,  had  not  a number  of 
nobles  and  gentlemen,  who  were  eager 
to  profit  by  the  popular  victory  mixed 
with  the  crowd  and  suggested  to  them 
to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews, 
who  they  said  had  received  under  for- 
mer reigns  not  only  protection  but  ex- 
orbitant privileges.  An  insurrection 
against  the  J ews  was  always  a subject 
of  rejoicing  to  the  gentry,  d)ecause  it 
often  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
writings  which  were  the  only  proof  of 
their  debt,  and  thus  relieved  them  from 
their  liabilities.  On  this  occasion  the 
people  forgot  the  promises  of  the  king. 


and  whilst  oue  part  turned  their  fury 
against  the  Jews,  another  attacked  the 
offices  of  the  collectors  of  taxes.  Those 
whose  animosity  was  directed  against 
the  Jews,  proceeded  to  a street,  in  which 
under  the  king’s  protection  they  oc- 
cupied forty  houses,  which  they  broke 
open  and  plundered  of  all  their  riches, 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  nobles 
and  gentlemen,  who  were  the  leaders  of 
this  part  of  the  riot,  they  carefully 
sought  out  and  collected  together  the 
bonds  of  all  those  nobles,  or  others  who 
were  the  Jews’  debtors.  In  the  height 
of  their  fury  the  populace  began  to  kill 
all  the  Jews  they  met,  and  many  per- 
ished; but  it  was  economic  motives  not 
religious ' one’s  that  prompted  the 
slaughter. 

In  England  the  attitude  of  the  Jew 
almost  to  the  very  e,nd,  was  an  attitude 
of  proud  and  even  insolent  defiance.  He 
knew  that  the  royal  policy,  and  indeed 
the  royal  needs  exempted  him  from  the 
common  taxation,  the  common  justice 
and  the  common  obligations  of  English- 
men. Usurer,  extortioner  as  the  realm 
held  him  to  be,  the  royal  justice  would 
secure  him  the  re-payment  of  his  bond. 
A royal  commission  visited  with  heavy 
penalties  any  outbreak  of  violence 
against  “ the  king’s  chattels  ” as  he  was 
held  to  be.  The  EedKing  actually  for- 
bade the  conversion  of  a Jew  to  the 
Christian  faith.  “ It  was  a poor  ex- 
change ” he  argued  “ that  would  rid 
him  of  a chattel^  and  give  him  a subject^ 
Under  these  circumstances  is  it  any 
wonder,  that  the  people  when  exasper 
ated  against  the  king  for  his  exactions 
turned  also  * on  those  Jews,  who  added 
to  the  exactions  ? 

Is  not  the  lawyer  of  to-day  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  Jew  of  yesterday  L. 

;H.  B.; 


The  Man  and  his  Work. — It  is  the 
man  who  determines  the  dignity  of  the 
occupation,  not  the  occupation  which 
measures  the  dignity  of  the  man. 

The  Laugh  of  Women. — A woman 
has  no  natural  gift  more  bewitching 
than  a sweet  laugh.  It  is  like  the  sound 
of  flutes  on  water.  It  leaps  from  her  in 
a clear,  sparkling  rill,  and  the  heart 
that  hears  it  feels  as  if  bathed  in  the 
cool  exhilarating’spring. 
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HARPER’S  FESTIVE  SONG. 


(AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  KILLUCHIN.*) 


Come  knight  and  come  noble,  as  guests  lav 
aside, 

The  sword  that  has  cut  in  war’s  turbulent 
tide. 

From  red  fields  of  combat  the  Saxon  has 
fled, 

The  pride  of  his  kindred  is  captive  or  dead. 

Come  chiefs  of  Ophaley  in  manhood  and 
grace. 

Mid  trophies  of  battle  and  spoils  of  the 
chase. 

The  spear  and  chain-armour  hang  up  in 
your  halls. 

And  let  the  tired  chargers  recruit  in  their 
stalls. 

Come  lord  and  come  lady,  the  brave  and 
the  fair 

From  banks  of  the  Shannon  to  woody  Kil- 
dare, 

0’Connor,0’Carroll— the  friends  of  the  Gael, 

O’Cullen,  O’Kelly — the  foes  of  the  Pale. 

Gillpatrick,  O’Gorman,  O’Lawlor  of  Leix, 

O’Dempsey  of  Geashill,  O’Moore,  Duna- 
mase, 

O’Regan,  O’Ryan,  the  valiant  Molloy, 

Delaney  the  fierce  and  the  proud  MacBvoy. 

Com©  Toparch  and  Tanist  of  ancestral  fame. 

The  falcon  let  loose  from  the  hood  on  its 
game. 

And  hunt  with  the  beagle,  the  wolf-dog,  and 
then 

With  stag-hound  pursue  the  red  deer  of  the 
glen. 

Come  Calvagh  and  Chieftain  the  banquet  is 
spread 

And  ladies  await  to  the  dance  to  be  led  ; 

The  harp  is  attuned  to  the  minstrel’s  sweet 
voice. 

The  wine  cup  is  circling  and  clansmen  re- 
joice. 

Come  brehon  and  bard,  but  your  strains 
should  not  be 

The  laws  and  the  legends  of  old  Ossorie  ; 

Let  face,  heart  and  soul,  light  and  sparkling 
with  mirth. 

Be  pleasant  and  bright  as  the  blaze  on  the 
hearth. 

Come  Palmer  and  pilgrim,  your  scrip  and 
your  staff. 

And  fasting  exchange  for  the  feast  and  the 
laugh, 

Lon^  prayer  and  psalm  put  aside  for  the 
joke. 

As  cleric,  this  evening,  his  beads  and  his 
book. 


* Fought  in  1413  by  the  Calvagh  Murrough  O’Connor, 
against  the  English  of  the  Pale,  in  which  th*  latter  were 
beaten. 


Come  harper  and  rhymer  that  wander  along. 
But  tell  us  no  tales  of  attainder  and  wrong. 
While  here  social  pleasure  its  essence  distills 
As  bon-fires  are  burning  around  on  the 
hills. 

Come  Norman,  Milesian,  the  gallant  and  gay, 
Your  heart’s  fond  allegiance  and  homage  to 
pay. 

The  soft  tones  of  love  and  affection  to  share, 
The  mild  and  the  bright  eye  of  beauty  is 
there. 

Then  come  knight  and  noble,  the  sword  lay 
aside 

In  welcome  the  portals  are  open  and  wide, 
The  halls  echo  gladness — the  banquet  is 
spread, 

The  foe  is  defeated,  is  captive  or  dead. 

Philander  Ophaley. 

Montreal. 


THE  MISEEERE. 


A SPANISH  LEGEND  FROM  THE  FRENCH 
OF  G.  RECOVER. 

A short  time  ago  I left  the  city  of  Se- 
ville to  visit  the  celebrated  monastery 
of  Caserta.  I was  reading  in  the  old 
library,  when  my  attention  was  drawn 
to  a number  of  sheets  of  music  that  lay 
in  a corner  of  the  room.  Evidently  the 
manuscript  was  exceedingly  old,  for  it 
was  covered  with  dust  and  discolored 
and  worn  by  the  effects  of  dampness. 
On  looking  at  it  I discovered  it  was  a 
Miserere.  I am  passionately  fond  of 
music,  and,  therefore,  I examined  the 
pages  with  great  care.  What  especially 
struck  me  was  the  last  page  and  the 
Latin  word  Finis  written  thereon,  al- 
though the  Miserere  was  not  finished. 
My  curiosity  was  still  more  excited 
from  the  strange  fact  that  the  Italian 
words  which  are  always  used  to  de- 
scribe the  manner  in  which  a piece 
ought  to  be  played,  such  as  maestoso, 
allegro,  forte,  ritardando,  etc.,  were  not 
to  be  found,  but  in  their  annotations 
were  placed  reading  thus  : ‘‘The  bones 
rattled;”  “cries  of  distress  seemed  to 
come  out  of  the  air;”  “the  strings 
shrieked  without  discord ;”  “brass  trum- 
pets sounded  without  deafening  me;” 
“the  instruments  all  played  without 
confounding  each  other ;”  “it  was  hu- 
manity weeping.”  And  stranger  still 
were  the  following  lines  : “The  spectres 
were  bones  covered  with  flesh — terrible 
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flames  — the  harmony  of  Ijeaven  — 
strength  and  sweetness.” 

“What  does  this  mean  ?”  I asked  a 
small  old  man  who  was  accompanying 
me,  as  I finished  reading  the  lines  which 
had  evidently  been  written  by  a mad- 
man. The  old  man  then  told  me  the 
following  story : 

Many  years  ago,  on  a dark  and  rainy 
night,  a pilgrim  came  to  this  monastery, 
asking  to  be  allowed  to  dry  his  clothes 
by  the  fire  and  for  a piece  of  bread  to 
still  his  hunger,  and  some  place  of 
shelter  where  he  might  await  the  dawn 
then  continue  his  way.  A monk  gave 
his  poor  bed  and  modest  repast  to  the 
traveller,  and  then  asked  him  whither 
he  was  bound  and  who  he  was. 

“I  am  a musician,”  replied  the  pil- 
grim. “I  was  born  far  from  here,  and 
I have  enjoyed  a great  renown.  In  my 
youth  I made  of  my  art  a powerful  arm 
of  fascination  ; it  gave  birth  to  passions 
which  finally  led  me  to  crime.  I now  wish 
in  my  old  age,  to  consecrate  to  good 
things  the  talents  I have  hitherto  used 
for  evil,  and  thus  obtain  pardon.” 

The  monk,  having  his  curiosity  ex- 
cited, asked  him  several  questions,  and 
the  musician  continued  thus ; 

“I  wept  in  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
over  the  crime  I had  committed.  I 
could  find  no  words  worthy  to  express 
my  repentance  or  in  which  to  implore 
Grod’s  mercy,  when  one  day  as  I was 
turning  over  a holy  book,  my  eyes  were 
held  by  that  sublime  cry  of  contrition 
— the  psalm  of  David  beginning  ^Mis- 
erere mei  Deus !'  From  that  moment 
my  sole  thought  was  to  discover  a 
musical  composition  which  I desired 
should  be  so  magnificent  and  sublime 
that  it  alone  would  be  able  rightly  to 
interpret  the  grand  and  majestic  hymn,, 
the  sorrow  of  the  prophet  king.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  compose  it  yet, 
but  if  I ever  succeed  in  expressing  the 
feelings  in  my  heart,  the  ideas  that  con- 
,sume  my  brain,  I am  sure  I will  write 
so  marvelous  a Miserere^  so  heart-break- 
ing a grief  that  its  like  has  never  been 
heard  since  the  world  began,  and  that 
the  archangels  will  cry  with  me,  their 
eyes  filled  with  tears,  ‘Have  mercy  on 
me,  my  God,  have  mercy  !’  ” 

The  pilgrim  remained  thoughtful  for 
some  moments,  then  heaving  a pro- 
found sigh,  continued  his  story.  The 


old  man  and  two  or  three  shepherds  be- 
longing to  the  monks’  farm  listened 
silently,  gathered  around  the  firelight. 

“After  having  traveled,”  continued 
he,  “through  Germany  and  Italy  and  a 
great  part  of  this  country  of  classical 
religious  music,I  have  never  yet  heard  a 
Miserere  capable  of  inspiring  me,  and  I 
am  almost  sure  that  I have  heard  all 
that  exist.” 

“All !”  interrupted  a shepherd  : “that 
is  impossible,  for  you  have  never  heard 
the  Miserere  of  the  mountain.” 

“The  Miserere  of  the  mountain,”  ex- 
claimed the  astonished  musician ; “what 
is  that?” 

“The  Miserere,'^  continued  the  shep- 
herd, with  an  air  of  mystery,  “that  is 
only  heard  by  sheperds  who  wander 
day  and  night  on  the  mountains  and 
valleys  with  their  flocks  and  which  has 
a history  as  true  as  it  is  astonishing. 
At  the  extremity  of  this  valley,  whose 
horizon  is  bound  by  a chain  of  moun- 
tains, may  still  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a 
monastery  that  was  very  celebrated 
many  long  years  ago.  A great  seigneur 
disinherited  his  son  on  account  of  his 
crimes,  and  had  the  edifice  built  from 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  his  lands. 
The  son,  was  as  wicked  as  the  arch- 
fiend, if,  indeed,  he  was  not  the  demon 
himself,  seeing  his  fortune  in  the  hands 
of  monks,  and  his  castle  transformed 
into  a church,  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a troop  of  bandits.  One  Holy 
Thursday  night,  at  that  very  hour  when 
the  monks  were  chanting  the  Miserere^ 
the  bandits  penetrated  into  the  churchy 
pillaged  the  monastery  and  set  it  on 
fire.  The  monks  were  all  massacred  or 
thrown  from  the  rocky  hight.  After 
this  horrible  exploit  the  bandits  disap- 
peared. The  ruins  of  the  church  still 
exist  in  the  hollow  of  the  rock  where 
the  waterfall  has  its  source,  which  fall- 
ing from  rock  to  rock,  finally  forms  the 
little  river  that  runs  beneath  the  mon- 
astery.” 

“But  tell  me  about  the  Miserere,'"  in- 
terrupted the  impatient  musician. 

“Listen,  I will  soon  have  finished,” 
the  shepherd  said,  and  he  continued 
thus : “The  crime  terrified  all  the  peo- 
ple about,  they  repeated  the  tale  of  the- 
tragedy,  which  has  come  down  to  us  by 
tradition.  Old  men  tell  the  story  over 
the  long  winter  nights.  But  what  pre- 
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serves  its  souvenir  more  vividly,  is  that 
every  year  on  the  night  of  the  an- 
niversary of  the  crime,  lights  are  seen 
glimmering  through  the  broken  win- 
dows of  the  church  ; and  a strange  sort 
of  mysterious  music  is  heard,  like  dread- 
ful funeral  chants  mingling  with  the 
winds  moaning.  No  doubt  it  is  the 
massacred  monks  come  from  purgatory 
to  implore  Divine  mercy,  and  they  sing 
the  Miserere. 

^‘Does  this  miracle  still  occur?” 
asked  the  traveler. 

“Yes,  it  will  begin  without  the  slight- 
est doubt  in  three  hours  from  now,  for 
this  is  Holy  Thursday  night,  and  9 
o’clock  has  iust  struck  on  the  monastery 
clock.” 

“How  far  away  are  the  ruins  ?” 

“A  mile  and  a half  from  here.  But 
what  are  you  about  ? Where  are  you 
going  on  such  a night  as  this?”  cried 
they  all,  seeing  the  pilgrim  rise,  take 
his  staff  and  go  towards  the  door. 

“Where  am  I going?”  To  hear  the 
m3^sterious  and  marvelous  music,  the 
grand,  the  true  Miserere  of  those  who 
return  to  earth  after  death  and  who 
knowwhakit  is  to  die  in  sin.” 

Saying  this  he  disappeared,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  the  monk  and  shep- 
herds. 

The  wind  howled  and  shook  the  doors, 
as  though  a strong  hand  was  trying  to 
wrench  them  from  their  hinges.  The 
rain  fell  in  torrents,  beating  against  the 
windows,  and  from  time  to  time  a streak 
of  lightning  illuminating  the  darkness. 
The  first  moment  of  surprise  passed, 
the  monk  exclaimed  : “He  is  mad  !” 

“He  is  surely  mad  !”  echoed  the  shep- 
herds, drawing  nearer  to  the  fire. 

^ ^ ^ 

After  walking  an  hour  or  two,  the 
mysterious  pilgrim,  following  the  river’s 
course,  reached  the  spot  where  rose  the 
imposing  and  sombre  ruins  of  the  mon- 
asteiy.  The  rain  had  ceased,  clouds 
floated  over  the  heavens,  and  athwart 
their  broken  outlines  a fugitive  ray’of 
pale  and  trembling  light  shone ; the 
wind  beating  against  the  massive  pil- 
lars’ moaned  sadly  as  it  lost  itself  in 
the  deserted  cloisters.  However,nothing 
superhuman  or  unnatural  troubled 
the  mind  of  him,  who,  having  laid 
many  a night  for  shelter  in  the  ruins  of 


some  deserted  tower  or  solitary  castle, 
was  familiar  with  such  sounds.  Drops 
of  water  Altering  through  the  crevices 
of  the  arches,  fell  on  the  large  square 
stones  beneath,  sounding  like  the  tick- 
ing of  a clock.  An  owl  that  had  taken 
refuge  in  a dilapidated  niche,  began  to 
hoot,  and  reptiles  whom  the  tem^^est 
had  awakened  from  their  lethargy, 
thrust  their  hideous  heads  out  of  the 
rocks  or  glided  amid  the  stunted  shrubs 
that  grew  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and 
disappeared  in  the  broken  tombs.  The 
pilgrim  listened  to  all  the  mysterious 
and  strange  murmurs  of  the  solitude 
and  of  night,  and  seated  on  the  muti- 
lated statute  of  a tomb,  awaited  with 
feverish  anxiety  for  the  hour  of  mystery 
to  arrive. 

Time  sped  on  and.  he  heard  nothing 
save  the  confused  and  mingled  mur- 
murs of  the  night  which  repeated  them- 
selves, though  in  a different  manner, 
from  minute  to  minute. 

'“Have  I made  a mistake  ?”  the  musi- 
cian asked  himself.  But  just  then  he 
heard  a new  noise,  an  inexplicable  one 
for  the  place.  It  was  like  that  which  a 
large  clock  makes  a few  seconds  before 
it  strikes  the  hour — a noise  of  wheels 
turning,  of  ropes  lengthening  of  a ma- 
chine beginning  to  work  slowly.  A 
bell  rang  one,  twice,  thrice,  and  there 
was  neither  a bell,  nor  clock,  nor  even 
a belfry  in  the  ruined  church,  The 
last  stroke  of  the  bell,  whose  echoes 
grew  fainter  and  fainter,  had  not  died 
away,  its  ultimate  vibrations  could  still 
be  heard,  when  the  granite  dias,  covered 
with  carvings,  the  marble  steps  of  the 
altar,  the  sculjDtured  stones,  the  black 
columns,  the  walls,  the  wreath  of  trefoil 
on  the  cornices,  the  pavement,  the 
arches,  the  entire  church  was  suddenly 
illuminated  without  a torch  or  lamp 
being  visible  to  produce  the  strange 
light.  Everything  became  animated, 
but  with  a sudden  movement,  like  the 
muscular  contractions  which  electricity 
applied  to  a dead  body  produces — move- 
ments which  imitate  life,  but  which  are 
far  more  horrible  than  the  stillness  of  a 
corpse.  Stones  joined  themselves  to 
other  stones;  the  altars  arose  intact 
from  their  broken  fragments  strewn 
around,  and  at  the  same  time  the  de- 
molished chapels  and  the  immense  num- 
ber of  arches  interlaced  themselves, 
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forming  with  their  columns  a veritable 
labyrinth. 

The  church  being  reconstructed,  a 
distant  harmony,  which  might  have 
been  taken  for  the  moaning  of  the 
wind,  was  heard,  but  it  was  in  reality  a 
mingling  of  distant  voices,  solemn  and 
sad,  that  seemed  to  rise  from  the  bosom 
of  the  earth,  and  which  became  more 
and  more  distinct  little  by  little. 

The  courageous  pilgrim  began  to  be 
alarmed,  but  his  fanaticism  for  the 
mysterious  warred  against  his  fear.  Be- 
coming more  calm,  he  rose  from  the 
tomb  on  which  he  had  been  resting  and 
leaned  over  the  edge  of  the  abyss, 
whence  the  torrent  leaping  from  rock 
to  rock  fell  at  length  with  a noise  of 
continuous  and  dreadful  thunder.  The 
pilgrim’s  hair  stood  on  end  with  hor- 
ror  He  saw  the  skeletons 

of  the  monks  half  enveloped  in  the  torn 
fragments  of  their  gowns.  Under  the 
folds  of  their  cowls  the  dark  cavities  ol 
the  orbits  in  their  skulls  contrasted 
with  their  fleshless  jaws  and  their  white 
teeth.  The  skeletons  clambered  with  the 
aid  of  their  long  hands  up  to  the  fissures 
of  the  rocks,  till  they  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  the  precipice,  murmuring  the 
while  in  a low  and  sepulchral  voice,  but 
with  an  expression  of  heartrending 
grief,  the  first  verse  of  David’s  psalm  : 

Miserere  mei  Deus  secundum  magnum 

misericordium  tuam. 

(Have  mercy  on  me,  my  God,  accord- 
ing to  Thy  great  mercy). 

When  the  monks  reached  the  peri- 
style of  the  church  they  foruied  them- 
selves into  a procession  and  knelt  in  the 
choir,  continuing  in  a louder  and  more 
solemn  voice  to  chant  the  succeeding 
verses  of  the  psalm.  Music  seemed  to 
re-echo  the  rythm  of  their  voices.  It 
was  the  distant  rumble  of  thunder  that 
rolled  as  it  passed  away  ; the  voice  of 
the  night  wind  that  moaned  in  the  hol- 
lows of  the  mountains ; the  monotonous 
sound  of  the  cascade  falling  on  the 
rocks,  and  the  drop  of  filtering  water, 
the  hoot  of  the  hidden  owl,  and  the 
coiling  and  uncoiling  of  the  noisome 
reptiles.  All  this  produced  the  strange 
music,  and  something  more  besides, 
which  one  could  not  explain  or  even 
imagine,  a something  which  seemed 
like  the  echo  of  a whirlwind,  that  ac- 


companied the  repentant  hymn  of  the 
psalmist  king,  with  notes  and  harmonies 
as  ti’emendous  as  its  words. 

The  ceremony  continued.  The  musi- 
cian who  was  witnessing  it  believed  in 
his  terror  that  he  had  been  transported 
far  from  this  real  world  into  that  fan- 
tastic one  ot  dreams,  where  all  things 
have  strange  and  phenominal  forms. 

A terrible  shock  aroused  him  from 
the  stupor  of  a lethargy,  which  had 
possessed  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind. 
Mis  nerves  were  strongly  agitated,  his 
teeth  chattered  and  he  shivered  with 
cold  in  the  marrow  of  his  bones.  The 
monks  chanted  just  at  the  moment,  in  a 
thundering  voice,  these  terrible  words 
of  thQ. Miserere : 

In  iniquitatibus  conceptus  sum  et  in 
peccatis  concepit  me  7nater  mea. 

(I  was  conceived  in  iniquity  and  in  sin 
did  my  mother  conceive  me). 

When  the  echoes  of  this  verse  had 
resounded  from  archway  to  ceiling,  a 
tremendous  cry  burst  forth,  a cry  that 
seemed  torn  from  all  mankind  in  the 
consciousness  of  its  crimes — a heart- 
breaking cry  composed  of  all  the  lamen- 
tations of  distress,  all  the  groans  of  des- 
pair, all  the  blasphemies  of  impiety — 
the  monstrous  cry  of  those  who  live  in 
sin  and  were  conceived  in  iniquity. 

The  chant  continued.  Sometimes 
sad  and  deep,  sometimes  like  a ray  of 
sunlight  piercing  the  solemn  darkness 
of  the  storm.  The  church  by  a sudden 
transformation  became  illumined  with 
a celestial  light.  The  bones  of  the  ' 
skeletons  clothed  themselves  again  with 
flesh.  A luminous  aureole  shown  around 
their  brows.  The  cupola  of  the  church 
was  rent  asunder,  and  heaven  appeared 
like  an  ocean  of  light  spread  out  before 
the  eyes  of  the  just.  Then  the  seraphs, 
the  angels  and  the  archangels,  all  the  . 
heavenly  hierarchy  sang  this  verse  in  a 
hymn  of  glory,  which  arose  to  the 
Lord’s  throne  like  a wave  of  harmony 
— like  a gigantic  spiral  of  sonorous  in-  ' 
cense: 

Auditu  me  dabis  gaudium  et  Icetitiam,  et  ;; 

exultabunt  ossa  humilita. 

(Thou  shalt  make  me  hear  of  joy  and  ^ 
gladness,  and  the  bones  that  were-^ 
humbled  shall  rejoice).  '■ 

The  shining  light  suddenly  blind ed| 
the  eyes  of  the  unhappy  mortal.  Hia| 
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temples  throbbed  violently.  His  ears 
rang,  and  he  fell  like  one  struck  down 
by  lightning. 

The  next  day  at  sunrise  the  monks 
of  this  monastery  received  the  mys- 
terious stranger,  who  came  pale  trem- 
bling and  with  haggard  eyes. 

“And  the  Miserere,  did  you  hear  it  ?” 
an  old  monk  asked,  smiling  ironically. 

“Yes,”  replied  the  musician. 

“How  did  you  like  it  ?” 

“I  am  going  to  write  it.  Give  me,” 
said  he  addressing  the  superior,  “shelter 
and  bread  for  a few  months,  and  I will 
leave  you  an  immortal  chef  d'ceuvre  of 
my  art — a Miserere  that  will  efface  my 
crimes  before  God’s  eyes,  and  which 
will  render  my  name  and  that  of  this 
monastery  immortal. 

The  superior,  thinking  him  mad,  con- 
sented, and  the  musician  was  installed 
in  a cell  and  began  his  task. 

He  worked  night  and  day  with  an 
extraordinary  anxiety.  He  would  stop 
sometimes  as  though  he  were  listening 
to  sounds  coming  from  invisible  objects. 
His  eyes  would  dilate  and  he  would  cry 
out : “That  is  it  . . . thus  . . . 

no  longer  any  doubt  . . . this,  this 

is  well ;”  and  he  would  continue  writing 
musical  notes  with  a feverish  rapidity. 
He  wrote  the  first  verses  and  the  fol- 
lowing ones,  but  when  he  came  to  the 
last  verse  he  had  heard  he  could  go  no 
further.  He  wrote  for  two,  three,  per- 
; haps  a hundred  minutes;  but  all  was 
I useless.  He  could  not  repeat  the  mar- 
velous, heavenly  music;  and  so  sleep 
^ fled  from  his  eyes,  he  lost  appetite, 

I fever  took  possession  of  his  brain,  and 
i he  became  mad. 

1 At  last  expired  without  being  able  to 
; finish  the  Miserere,  which  the  monks 
kept  after  his  death,  and  which  still 
exists  in  the  archives  of  the  monastery, 
as  you  hi|ve  seen  to-day. 


WHAT  EYICTIOH  MEANS. 


To  the  American  reader  the  simple 
word  “eviction”  has  so  mild  and  harm- 
less a meaning  that  he  may  not  find  it 
easy  to  realize  its  terrors  for  the  Irish 
tenant.  To  the  latter  it  means  the  loss 
of  th^ome  in  which  he  and  his  child- 
ren and  his  ancestors  for  generations 


were  born ; it  means  beggary  and  star- 
vation, or  the  workhouse.  The  follow- 
ing incident,  related  by  the  Most  Eev. 
Dr.  Nulty,  occurred  some  time  ago 
in  the  County  Meath  : “Seven  hundred 
human  beings,”  says  Dr.  Nulty, 
“were  driven  from  their  homes  on  this 
one  day.  The  sheriff’s  assistants  em- 
ployed on  this  occasion  to  extinguish 
the  hearths  and  demolish  the  homes  of 
these  honest,  industrious  men,  worked 
away  with  a will  at  their  awful  calling 
until  evening  fell.  At  length  an  inci- 
dent occurred  that  varied  the  monotony 
of  the  grim  and  ghastly  ruin  which 
they  were  spreading  around.  They 
stopped  suddenly  and  recoiled,  panic- 
stricken  with  terror,  from  two  dwel- 
lings which  they  were  to  destroy  with 
the  rest.  They  had  just  learned  that 
typhus  fever  held  these  houses  in  its 
grasp,  and  had  already  brought  death 
to  some  of  their  inmates.  They  there- 
fore supplicated  the  agent  to  spare 
these  houses  a little  longer,  but  he  was 
inexorable,  and  insisted  that  they 
should  be  torn  down.  He  ordered  a 
large  winnowing-sheet  to  bespread  over 
the  beds  in  which  the  fever-victims  lay, 
and  then  directed  the  house  to  be  un- 
roofed cautiously  and  slowly.  . . . The 
wailing  of  women,  the  screams,  the 
terror,  the  consternation  of  children, 
the  speechless  agony  of  men,  wrung 
tears  of  grief  from  all  who  saw  them,  I 
saw  the  officers  and  men  of  a large 
police  force,  who  were  obliged  to  be  pre- 
sent on  the  occasion,  cry  like  children. 
The  heavy  rains  that  usually  attend  the 
autumnal  equinoxes  descended  in  cold, 
copious  torrents  throughout  the  awful 
night,  and  at  once  revealed  to  the  house- 
less sufferers  the  awful  realities  of  their 
condition.  I visited  them  next  morn- 
ing, and  rode  from  place  to  place,  ad- 
ministering to  them  all  the  comfort  and 
consolation  I could.  The  landed  pro- 
prietors in  a circle  all  around,  and  for 
many  miles  in  every  direction,  warned 
their  tenants  against  admitting  them 
to  even  a single  night’s  shelter.  Many 
of  these  poor  people  were  too  poor  to 
emigrate.  After  battling  in  vain  with 
privation  and  pestilence,  they  at  last 
graduated  from  the  workhouse  to  the 
tomb,  and  little  more  than  three  years 
nearly  a fourth  of  them  lay  quietly  in 
their  graves.” 
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THE  lEISH  PEIEST. 


The  following  tribute  to  the  fidelity  of 
the  Irish  priests  to  their  flocks,  was  the 
conclusion  of  the  speech  delivered  by 
Mr.  James  Eedpath  at  the  farewell  din- 
ner given  to  Eev.  Father  Fulton,  S.  J., 
in  Boston  : 

u >ii  ^ ^ J discovered  a new  char- 

acter in  Ireland — not  new  to  Ireland, 
for  he  has  been  a thousand  years  there 
— but  new  to  me  ; for,  although  I have 
heard  enough,  or  had  read  enough  about 
him,  I found  that  I had  never  known 
him.  It  was  the  Irish  priest. 

My  father  was  a Scotch  Presbyterian, 
and  I was  reared  in  the  strictest  tradi- 
tions of  that  faith.  Ho  undue  influence 
was  ever  brought  to  bear  on  my  youth- 
ful mind  to  prejudice  me  in  favor  of  the 
Catholic  Church — (laughter).  I can 
recall  that  I once  heard  read,  with  a 
somewhat  tempered  approval,  certain 
kind  and  conciliatoiy  remarks  about  the 
devil — written  by  a famous  Scotchman 
by  the  name  of  Eobert  Burns — but  I 
cannot  remember  a single  genuine  or 
brotherly  expression  of  regard  for  the 
Eoman  Catholics  or  for  their  Faith. 
They  were  never  called  Catholics.  They 
were  Papists  alwaj^s.  The  Catholic 
Church  was  commonly  referred  to,  in 
my  boyhood,  under  the  symbolic  figure 
of  a famous  lady — and  not  an  estimable 
lady — who  had  a peculiar  fancy  to  fond- 
ness for  scarlet  garments,  and  who  lived 
and  sinned  in  the  ancient  city  of  Baby- 
lon (laughter). 

“ I believe  that  I had  put  away  these 
uncomely  prejudices  of  my  early  educa- 
tion— but  the  roots  of  them,  I found, 
must  still  have  remained  in  my  mind — 
for  how  else  could  I explain  the  surprise 
I felt,  even  the  gratified  surprise,  that 
these  Irish  priests  were  generous  and 
hospitable  and  warm-hearted  and  culti- 
vated gentlemen  ? For  so  I found  them 
always,  and  I met  them  often  and  every- 
where. I believe  that  I have  no  more 
cordial  friends  anywhere  in  Ireland  than 
among  the  Irish  priests  ; and  I am  sure 
that  in  America  there  is  no  ma  n — the 
words  of  whose  creed  do  not  ke®p  time 
to  the  solemn  music  of  the  centuries-cor- 
onated  anthem  of  the  Ancient  Church 
— who  has  for  them  a mote  fraternal 
feeling  or  a sincerer  admiration. 

“ The  Irish  priest  is  the  tongue  of  the 


Blind  Samson  of  Ireland.  But  for  the 
Irish  priest  thousands  of  Irish  peasants 
would  have  been  dead,  to-day,  even 
after  ample  stores  of  food  had  been  sent 
from  America  to  save  them.  Many  a 
lonely  village,  hidden  among  the  bleak 
mountains  of  the  West,  would  have  been 
decimated  by  famine  if  the  priest  had 
not  been  there  to  tell  of  the  distress  and 
to  plead  for  the  peasant. 

“ The  Irish  priest  justifies  his  title  of 
Father  by  his  fatherly  care  of  his  people. 
He  toils  for  them  from  dawn  till  mid- 
night. 

“ It  is  a vulgur  and  cowardly  slander 
to  represent  the  Irish  priests  as  living 
in  idle  luxury  when  Irish  peasants  are 
famished  around  them.  I have  entered 
too  many  of  their  lowly  homes — as  a 
stranger  unexpected,  but  as  a stranger 
from  America  never  unwelcomed.  I 
have  been  too  often  and  too  near  their 
humble  surroundings  to  listen  with  in- 
difierence  or  without  indignation  to  as- 
persions so  unworthy  and  untrue.  I can 
hardly  conceive  of  a severer  test  to 
which  sincerity  and  self-sacrifice  can  be 
put  than  those  Irish  priests  endure  with- 
out seeming  to  be  conscious  that  they 
are  exhibiting  uncommon  courage  or 
proving  that  they  have  renounced  the 
world  and  its  ambitions,  for  educated 
men,  with  cultivated  tastes,  they  live  in 
an  intellectual  isolation  among  illiterate 
peasants,  in  poverty  and  obscurity,  and 
they  neither  repine  nor  indulge  in  the 
subtle  pride  of  self-conscious  self-con- 
versation. 

“ For  one  and  all  but  one  of  this  world 
only,  I profoundly  know  self-sacrifice 
and  self-renunciation  whatever  banner 
they  carry,  whatever  emblem  they  cher- 
ish, or  whatever  tongue  they  speak 
(applause) . 

“ I saw  one  scene  in  Ireland  that  lin- 
gers lovingly  in  my  memory.  It  was 
at  a meeting,  in  the  West,  of  a local 
Committee  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlbor- 
ough’s fund.  An  Irish  lord  was  the 
chairman  ; not  a bad  man  either — for  a 
lord  ; but  every  lord  has  the  spirit  of  an 
upstart,  and  this  lord  at  times,  was  in- 
solent to  his  betters, — the  toilers, — and 
a little  arrogant  to  his  equals, — the 
tradesmen — of  the  district. 

“ There  was  a deputation  in  th^room 
of  dejected  peasants  from  one  of  the 
islands  in  the  bay  near  by. 
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“ It  had  been  reported  to  this  com- 
mittee at  a sub-Gommittee  meeting, 
where  the  orders  for  Indian  meal  were 
distributed,  the  tattered  and  hungry 
crowd  had  been  somewhat  disorderly — 
that  is  to  say,  they  were  starving,  and 
had  clamored  impatiently  for  food,  in- 
stead of  waiting  with  patience  for  their 
petty  allocations.  My  lord  rebuked  their 
ragged  representatives,  harshly  and  in 
a domineering  tone  ; and,  without  ask- 
ing leave  of  his  associates  on  the  com- 
mittee, he  told  them  that  if  such  a scene 
should  occur  again  their  supply  of  food 
would  be  stopped.  I was  astonished 
that  he  should  presume  to  talk  in  such 
tones  before  any  American  citizen — he 
who  ought  to  have  his  hand  on  his 
mouth  and  his  mouth  in  the  dust,  in 
presence  of  the  damnatory  facts  that  he 
lived  on  an  estate  from  which  peasants, 
i now  exiles  in  America,  had  been  evicted 
I by  the  hundreds,  and  that  neither  he, 
nor  his  brother,  a marquis  whom  he  re- 
presented, had  given  a shilling  tor  the 
relief  of  the  Irish  tenants  on  his  wide 
domain,  nor  reduced  his  Shylock  rental, 
although  thousands  of  these  tenants 
were,  at  that  very  hour,  living  on  pro- 
visions bought  by  the  bounty  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
other  foreign  lands. 

“ One  of  the  ragged  committee  proved 
the  claims  of  his  famishing  countrymen 
with  an  eloquence  that  was  poor  in 
words  but  rich  in  pathos.  My  Lord  said 
that  he  would  try  to  do  something  for 
them,  but  he  added,  and  again  in  a dic- 
tatorial tone,  ‘ that  although  her  Grace 
the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  might  ex- 
pect it ; that  the  funds  were  hers,  not 
theirs;  that  the  noble  lady  was  under 
no  obligation  to  relieve  them..’ 

“ The  poor  man,  hat  in  hand,  was  go- 
; ing  away  sorrowful. 

“ I sat,  a heretic  beside  a priest,  a re- 
publican beside  a lord ; and  I thought, 

! with  no  little  inward  indignation,  that  I 
t was  the  only  person  in  the  room,  and  I 
a stranger,  whose  heart  throbbed  with 
j pity  for  the  stricken  man.  For  my  hands 
<■  were  gnawing  with  hunger — ^just  famish- 
j ing — -for  a taste  of  his  lordship’s  throat 
I (laughter). 

, “ But  as  I looked  around  the  room  I 

i saw  a sudden  flash  in  the  priest’s  eye 
that  told  of  a power  before  which  the 


ride  of  ancestral  rank  is  but  as  grass 
efore  prairie  fire. 

“ I beg  your  lordship’s  pardon,  said 
the  priest,  with  a sublime  haughtiness. 

‘ I do  not  agree  with  you.  The  money 
does  not  belong  to  her  Grace.  She  holds 
the  money  in  trust  only.  We  have  a 
right  to  it.  It  belongs  to  the  poor !’ 
(applause). 

“ The  lord  was  cowed ; the  peasant 
won.  Mo  man  but  a priest  at  that  table 
would  have  dared  to  talk  in  that  style 
to  a lord. 

“ More  than  eighteen  centuries  have 
passed  since  a Eoman  Judge  said  to  a 
missionary  of  the  cross  — ‘ Almost  thou 
persuadest  me  to  become  a Christian.’ 
t do  not  believe  that  there  has  lived  a 
man  since  then  who  felt  more  profoundly 
than  I did  at  that  moment  the  spirit  that 
prompted  that  immortal  declaration.  As 
long  as  that  priest  was  in  that  room,  I 
think  I wss  a loyal  son  of  the  Church 
(applause). 

“ I started  as  if  I had  been  in  a dream. 
Was  this  the  nineteenth  century  or  the 
fifteenth  ? For  again  I saw  the  arm  of 
the  lordling  raised  to  smite  the  poor  man; 
again  I saw  rise  between  them  the  au- 
gust Mother  Church,  and  again  I saw  the 
weapon  of  the  oppressor  broken  into 
fragments  against  the  bosses  of  her  in- 
vincible shield  (applause).  And  as  I 
looked  at  these  fragments  I saw  among 
these  the  shattered  relics  of  the  Phari- 
saical conceit  that  I had  been  the  solitaiy 
sympathiser  with  the  poor  man.  I did 
not  pick  them  up.  I shall  have  no  use 
for  them  in  this  world  again.  I had 
thrown  down  an  invisible  gage  of  battle  ; 
the  priest  had  taken  it  up,  and  I had 
been  defeated.  The  cross  had  conquered 
me.  (Applause.)  And  henceforth,  under 
what  flag  soever  I may  fight,  whenever 
I see  the  white  banner  of  the  Irish 
priest  pass  by,  I shall  dip  my  own  colors 
in  salutation  to  it,  in  memory  and  in 
honor  of  his  beneficent  devotion  to  the 
famishing  Irish  peasant  during  the 
famine  of  1880.  Applause.) 

Speaking  and  Listening. — He  that 
speaks  doth  sow;  he  that  holds  his 
peace  doth  reap. 

Golden  Maxims. — Do  not  all  that 
you  can,  spend  not  all  that  you  have, 
believe  not  all  that  you  hear,  and  tell 
not  all  that  you  know. 
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GENERAL  PATRICK  CLEBURNE. 


BY  COL.  AVERY. 


The  alchemy  of  battle  brought  into 
shining  lustre  many  a character  that 
would  otherwise  have  stayed  in  the  ob- 
scurest mediocrity.  Characters  in  the 
quiet  of  civil  life,  ordinary,  unambi- 
tious, and  unnoticed  ; in  the  turbulence 
of  war,  aspiring,  valiant,  commanding. 
They  seem  to  need  the  fiery  crucible  of 
revolution  to  burn  their  genius  out  of 
its  shell.  That  grim  Irish  Confederate 
soldier,  Patrick  Cleburne,  was  one  of 
these  characters.  A person  observably 
unprominent  in  peace,  he  was  a marked 
influence  in  war,  distinguished  for  merit 
in  every  rank  he  held,  and  rising  rapid- 
ly until  a brilliant  death  at  once  closed 
and  capped  a career  of  rare  glory. 

General  Cleburne  was  born  in  Ireland. 
He  enlisted  as  a private  in  the  English 
army,  serving  several  years  and  rising 
to  the  rank  of  corporal.  It  was  in  the 
severe  discipline  of  the  English  service 
that  Cleburne  received  that  training  in 
the  practical  details  of  soldiering  that 
made  him  so  valuable  in  high  command 
in  the  Confederate  army.  He  knew 
from  this  invaluable  experience  the 
minutiae  of  army  management,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  habitual  characteristics 
of  this  superior  officer  that  he  constant- 
ly gave  his  personal  attention  to  these 
essential  details  of  the  service.  He  was 
a thorough  soldier,  and  xhe  writer  has 
often  heard  Lieutenant-General  Hardee, 
under  whom  he  so  long  served,  say  that 
Gleburne  was  the  best  major-general  in 
the  Southern  army. 

Cleburne  emigrated  from  his  own 
country  to  America,  settled  in  Helena, 
Arkansas,  and  entered  upon  the  practice 
of  law.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he 
raised  a company  of  infantry,  was  im- 
mediately elected  colonel  of  his  regi- 
ment, and  by  the  display  of  his  striking 
efficiency  won  his  brigadier’s  commis- 
sion with  swift  rapidity. 

When  the  writer’s  company  of  horse 
was  at  Corinth,  before  the  memorable 
field  of  Shiloh,  we  had  a camp,  some 
four  miles  from  the  place,  and,  morning 
and  afternoon,  as  I rode  back  and  forth, 
a certain  brigade  of  infantry  regularly 
and  industriously  drilled.  The  leader 
was  a plain-looking  officer,  dressed  in 


faded  grey,  topped  with  a 'weather- 
beaten slouched  hat,  riding  an  ungainly 
grey  steed,  strong  and  fast,  but  with 
that  peculiarly  ragged  figure  of  low 
neck,  high  shoulders,  reaching  back  and 
ugly  sloping  haunches,  typical  of  a cer- 
tain sort  of  rapid  pacers — a style  of 
horse  homely  but  useful,  and  of  ex- 
haustless bottom.  The  rider  and  steed 
were  singularly  matched,  and  gave  an 
impression  of  rugged  strength. 

That  uncouth  and  indefatigable  driller 
was  Pat  Cleburne. 

On  the  Friday  afternoon  before  the 
battle  of  Shiloh,  my  company  arrived 
near  the  field.  General  Johnson  ex- 
pected to  have  opened  the  battle  Satur- 
day morning,  but  his  troops  did  not  all 
arrive  on  the  ground.  I shall  not  for- 
get that  Friday  night.  It  was  wild  and 
black,  with  shivering  accompaniments 
of  rain  and  lightning.  About  nine 
o’clock,  when  the  troopers  were  hudd- 
ling around  the  feeble  camp  fires,  an 
order  came  from  General  Hindman,  to 
whom  I was  temporarily  reporting,  to 
go  out  a half  mile  beyond  the  outer 
picket  line  and  establish  a new  chain  of 
pickets.  The  order  informed  me  that 
Captain  Phillips,  of  General  Cleburne’s 
staff,  would  give  all  necessary  informa- 
tion. 

With  difficulty,  in  the  storm  and 
darkness,  I found  General  Cleburne’s 
quarters.  All  had  retired.  A sentinel 
directed  me  to  a tent,  and  I called 
among  the  sleepers  for  Captain  Phillips. 
A gruff  voice  from  the  darkness  asked 
what  was  wanted.  I told  my  purpose. 
The  gruff  talker  told  me  that  Captain 
Phillips  had  work  to  do  to-morrow  and 
needed  rest,  and  General  Hindman 
must  furnish  his  own  guide.  Just  then 
Captain  Phillips  awoke  from  his  sleep, 
and  kindly  offered  his  services,  re- 
marking, “General,  it  won’t  hurt  me.” 
The  gruff  voice  still  indulged  in  some 
muttered  objections,  and  then  invited 
me  in  while  Captain  Phillips  was  get- 
ting ready.  The  speaker  was  Cleburne  ; 
this  was  our  introduction,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  I was  not  pleasantly  im- 
pressed. The  adventures  of  my  com- 
pany that  wild  night  were  romantic, 
but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  Cle- 
burne, so  I pass  them  over. 

During  the  second  day’s  battle  of 
Shiloh  the  fighting  was  terrific,  with 
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occasional  lulls.  It  seemed  as  if  both 
siaes  spent  themselves  at  intervals,  and 
rested  from  their  fury  in  absolute  ex- 
haustion. With  straining  desperation 
our  line  held  its  own  under  fierce  and 
repeated  attacks.  The  pressure  at  times 
of  overwhelming  numbers  upon  our 
decimated  columns  was  literally  awful. 
Thousands  of  demoralized  soldiers  igno- 
minously  straggled  back  deaf  to  entieaty 
or  menace.  The  order  was  issued  to 
the  cavalry  to  be  dispersed  into  squads 
and  bring  the  straggling  infantry  to 
the  front.  The  shame  of  that  day, 
glorious  in  the  tremendous  audacity  and 
heroism  of  the  few  who  stood  immov- 
able against  every  assault,  was  this  dis- 
tressing desertion.  It  did  not  often 
happen  to  the  Southern  soldier,  but  the 
contamination  of  unusual  camp  luxuries, 
captured  from  the  enemy,  had  spread  a 
devilish  timidity  or  something  else,  un- 
wonted with  generally  every  reliable 
soldier. 

The  writer  was  pushing  the  stragglers 
to  the  front,  when  a familiar  voice  hail- 
ed and  asked  what  I was  doing.  It  was 
Cleburne  alone,  without  even  a stafl* 
officer,  his  brigade  scattered  to  the  four 
winds,  not  a man  to  follow  him.  In  the 
horrible  carnage  of  the  two  day’s  fight 
his  command  had  dwindled  to  nothing, 
and  he  was  a leader  without  men. 

He  joined  nie  in  my  duty.  Some- 
times we  found  ten  or  fifteen  men,  with 
an  officer,  buried  in  the  bushes,  shirking 
the  danger.  I would  that  I could  pass 
over  the  facts,  but  history  demands  the 
truth.  Spots  they  are  upon  an  admitted 
and  magnificent  chronicle  of  gallantry. 
I can  recall  Cleburne,  with  pistol  in 
hand,  ordering  such  fellows  to  the  front 
in  his  harsh,  loud  voice — a voice  disson- 
ant in  its  high  notes,  but  sweet  in  its 
low  tones. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  we  met  Col. 
Carney,  a volunteer,  and  on  Hardee’s 
staff,  who  told  us  that  General  Beaure- 
gard had  ordered  a retreat,  and  still 
later  we  met  General  Breckenridge, 
who  had  charge  of  the  rear-guard,  who 
confirmed  the  intelligence,  and  still  later 
we  met  General  Hardee,  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  a tree,  un blanched  and  cool  as  he 
always  was  amid  the  worst  disaster.  We 
spent  an  hour  or  two  destroying  am- 
munition and  preparing  for  the  retro- 


grade, Cleburne  doing  a private’s  part. 

We  heard  groans  in  the  wood  off 
from  the  road,  and  proceeding  there, 
discovered  a poor  fellow  lying  in  a sit- 
ting position  against  a log,  pallid,  faint, 
dying,  bowels  torn  out,  suffering  unut- 
terable agony,  and  begging  God  for 
merciful  death.  There  was  nothing  in 
which  to  remove  him;  he  could  not 
bear  touching  if  we  had  had  a thousand 
ambulances ; there  was  no  hope  for  him 
but  speedy  death — the  quicker  the  bet- 
ter ; and  we  had  to  leave  him  in  the 
falling  night  to  faintly  whine  for  [the 
dissolution  of  body  and  soul  that  alone 
offered  relief  from  his  measureless 
misery.  It  was  a cruel  and  suggestive 
case  of  war’s  horrors.  With  a “Poor 
fellow,”  as  tenderly  uttered  as  a mother 
could  speak  to  a sick  babe,  and  a tear  in 
eyes  that  in  the  battle  blazed  like  fire, 
Cleburne  left  him. 

As  we  passed  through  a camp  we  saw 
some  immense  hard  tack,  a bucket  of 
butter,  and  a half  sack  of  corn.  The 
writer  lifted  the  corn  to  the  front  of 
Cleburne’s  saddle  by  his  direction.  I 
then  buttered  each  one  of  us  one  of  the 
huge  blankets  of  biscuit,  and  swinging 
the  bucket  on  my  own  arm  for  further 
use,  on  we  rode  eagerly  munching  the 
tough  provender.  I often  afterwards 
joked  the  General  upon  his  comical  ap- 
pearance holding  with  one  hand  the 
bulky  sack  of  grain  on  his  saddle  pom- 
mel, and  with  the  other  grasping  a 
sheet  of  cracker  as  broad  as  the  map  of 
the  United  States,  and  cramming  it  in 
heavy  relays  down  his  throat.  The 
rain  began  to  fall,  adding  to  the  gloom 
of  disaster.  It  got  heavier  until  it  be- 
came a steady  pour,  and  the  ground 
was  converted  into  a deep  slop,  and  the 
way  impenetrably  dark  as  we  could  go 
only  by  the  occasional  fiash  athwart  the 
Cimmerian  darkness.  We  fed  our  horses 
about  nine  o’clock,  and  then  resumed 
our  weary  ride  for  Corinth.  Men  and 
animals  were  worn  down.  We  rode 
sleeping,  and  would  be  awakened  by 
jostling  against  some  one,  or  by  a deep 
oath  from  some  startled  trooper.  The 
horses  would  stop  to  chunk  in  ci‘Ossing 
branches,  and  fall  asleep,  and  I would 
frequently  awake  to  find  my  horse  stark 
still,  and  a blinding  flash  of  lightning 
would  reveal  the  general’s  gray  hugging 
closely  to  my  mare,  the  general  snooz- 
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ing  away  as  if  he  had  taken  a contract 
to  sleep. 

At  length,  far  into  the  night,  we  ar- 
rived at  a broad  creek,  and  let  our  stock 
drink,  and,  of  course,  the  writer  went 
to  sleep.  I was  awakened  by  a deafen- 
ing clap  of  thunder.  I called  and  shout- 
ed for  my  companion,  but  he  was  gone, 
and  I saw  him  no  more  for  several  days. 
It  matters  not  about  my  own  further 
adventure  that  night.  Cleburne  told 
me  afterwards  that  he  found  me  mis- 
sing, and  shouted  lustly  for  me,  and 
then  rode  on  and  brought  up  finally  at 
a farm-house.  The  roads  forked  beyond 
the  creek,  and  we  took  different  routes. 

This  experience  was  the  beginuingof 
a warm  intimacy  that  never  knew 
change  or  had  a shade.  And  upon  one 
occasion  General  Cleburne  expressed 
the  wish,  unsolicited,  to  add  his  indorse- 
ment in  recommending  the  writer’s 
promotion. 

Cleburne  went  into  Kentucky  with 
Bragg,  and  achieved  a rising  fame  for 
brilliant  usefulness  in  every  place  where 
a soldier  could  show  merit.  He  showed 
growing  capacity  for  command.  He 
was  wounded,  and  won  his  baton  of 
major-general.  He  led  his  division  in 
the  Middle  Tennessee  campaign  of 
1862,  when  General  Grant  pushed 
Bragg  back  to  Chattanooga  and  clutch- 
ed the  beautiful  and  smiling  country 
lying  between  Kashville  and  Chat- 
tanooga to  Federal  rule. 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  before  this  im- 
portant campaign,  when  the  writer  had 
risen  to  the  command  of  a fine  regi- 
ment of  horsemen,  I met  Cleburne  at 
War  Trace,  Tennessee.  Onr  cavalry  of 
Martin’s  division  had  been  ordered  from 
the  right,  near  M’Minnville,  to  the  left, 
before  Shelby ville.  Cleburne  had  his 
head-quarters  at  War  Trace,  and  made 
me  spend  the  day  with  him.  He  had 
donned  better  toggery  than  he  used  to 
wear,  and  I thought  that  in  his  laced 
bravery  he  looked  actually  handsome. 
The  gray,  with  its  Hungarian  tracery 
of  braid  on  the  arm,  became  him  well. 
Smoothly  shaven,  with  his  lithe  and 
rathef  slender  form,  his  blue  eye,  sweet 
and  soft  in  its  mild  moments,  but  flash- 
ing in  battle  with  lurid  fire,  and  the 
mouth,  so  rigid  amid  the  fight,  wreath- 
ed in  friendly  smiles,  he  was  an  at- 
tractive warrior.  After  dinner,  while 


chatting  in  his  office,  1 noticed  a small 
book  in  blue  and  gold  on  the  mantle- 
piece,  that  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  accoutrements  of  battle  lying 
around.  I took  it  up,  and  found  it  to 
be  a volume  of  poetry,  and  jocularly  in- 
quired what  love-sick  youngster  he  had 
on  his  staff,  who  mingled  the  Muses 
with  Moloch,  and  thought  of  rhyme 
while  he  drilled  grim  battalions*.  To 
my  supreme  astonishment,  he  replied 
that  the  book  was  his  own,  and  that  he 
loved  good  poetry  as  well  as  anybody. 
And  I thought  more  of  him.  It  reveal- 
ed a tender  side  of  his  stern  nature  of 
which  I had  not  dreamed. 

The  South  had  no  more  practical, 
sturdy,  iron-willed  soldier  than  Pat  Cle- 
burne, unsparing  in  duty,  sleepless  in 
vigilance,  wearing  himself  and  others 
out  in  marching  and  fighting,  harsh  to 
wrong-doers,  attending  little  to  carpet- 
knight  graces,  blunt  and  out-spoken, 
springing  from  a rough  origin,  and  not 
altogether  without  the  traces  of  its  rude- 
ness. Yet  this  bold  brusque  warrior 
had  a deep  tinge  of  romance  and  a gentle 
side  of  his  nature,  and  could  spout  you 
with  pathos  of  touching  sentiment  of 
rhyme,  and  smile  as  winsomely  as  a 
womaif,  thus  exemplifying  that  o’er-true 
couplet  of  Bayard  Taylor : — 

The  bravest  are  the  tenderest, 

The  loving  are  the  daring.” 


This  unexpected  revealing  of  poesy 
gave  the  rough  soldier  a charm  to  me 
that  he  had  never  had  before. 

When  I met  him  again,  Bragg  was 
falling  back  from  Middle  Tennessee. 
With  my  own  regiment  and  one  of 
Wharton’s  Texas  regiments,  I had 
covered  the  rear  and  crossed  Duck 
Eiver.  The  enemy  was  pushing  vigorous- 
ly. Slowly  retiring,  we  had  repeated 
skirmishes.  The  horses  were  in  the 
rear,  and  our  dismounted  horsemen 
were  fighting  infantry  fashion,  when  an 
order  was  received  to  fall  back,  mount, 
and  go  to  the  flank. 

Drawing  back  under  hot  fire,  we 
slowly  and  sullenly  retrograded  through 
the  infantry  skirmishers,with  Cleburne, 
in  person,  commanding.  A quick  grasp 
of  the  hand,  a hasty  but  cordial  saluta- 
tion, a hurried  inquiry  as  to  the  troops 
in  front,  a swiftly-spoken  good-bye,  and 
we  parted,  the  gallant  Irishman  push- 
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ing  his  deployed  line  rapidly  to  the 
front,  amid  the  whizzing  bullets  and  oc- 
casional shell. 

But  I cannot  dwell  upon  these  re- 
miniscences, My  entire  relations  with 
him  were  warmly  friendly,  and  my  re- 
collections of  him  are  pleasant  and 
touching. 

■ He  rose  to  be  a military  authority  in 
oiir  army.  He  knew  the  very  rudiments 
fof  fighting,  and  had  genius  to  use  his 
knowledge.  Always  ready, always  watch- 
ful, never  depressed,  beloved  by  his 
good  men,  feared  by  his  bad  ones, 
^trusted  and  respected  by  all,  indomit- 
able in  courage,  skillfully  headlong  in 
attack,  coolly  strategic  in  retreat,  thor- 
ough master  of  details,  yet  with  broad 
generalship,  obedient  to  the  letter,  cap- 
able in  any  responsibility,  modest  as  a 
woman,  a resolute  disciplinarian  and 
dauntless  fighter,  personally  as  brave  as 
a lion,  Cleburne  was  a gem  of  a soldier 
—a  shining  jewel  in  the  bright  coronet 
of  Confederate  soldiery — a noble  speci- 
men of  a genuine  hero. 

As  an  illustration  of  his  unfailing 
candor  and  invincible  truthfulness  I can 
mention  the  following  characteristic 
and  historical  incident.  When  General 
Bragg,  some  time  in  the  Chickamauga 
campaign,  called  together  his  lieuten- 
ants who  had  petitioned  President 
Davis  for  his  removal,  to  catechise 
them  personally  and  in  questionable 
taste  as  to  their  views  about  him,  I have 
been  informed,  and  tell  it  as  hearsay 
‘that  has  not  been  denied,  that,  while  a 
number  tergiversated,  Cleburne,  upon 
the  plain  question  being  put  to  him  by 
Bragg  as  to  whether  he  had  confidence 
in  Bragg’s  leadership,  replied  with  man- 
ly frankness  that  he  had  not. 

Cleburne  made  a characteristic  charge 
in  the  first  day’s  battle  of 'Chickamauga. 
He  was  selected  late  in  the  afternoon  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  an  important 
position  that  had  been  held  in  spite  of 
every  assault  the  entire  day.  It  was  a 
little  before  sunset.  The  whole  line 
was  quiet.  Cleburne  gave  the  order  to 
his  peerless  division  to  advance.  Per- 
haps never  in  the  same  brief  space  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  was  there  a deadlier 
struggle.  A continuous  and  deafening 
roar  of  cannon  and  musketry  marked 
the  bloody  work.  Cleburne  led  his 
veterans  straight  to  victory  with  the 


resistless  momentum  of  a tornado.  It 
was  a marvel  of  deliberate  but  fiery 
valor,  this  dauntless  onset  of  fifteen 
fateful  minutes.  The  intrepid  division 
bivouacked  upon  the  gory  ground  they 
had  so  swiftly  but  bloodily  won,  and  the 
next  day’s  work  saw  one  of  the  bright- 
est victories  of  the  war  reward  Southern 
soldierhood  at  this  well-named  Elver  of 
Death. 

That  was  a frightful  blow  that  Grant 
struck  the  Southern  cause  at  Mission- 
ary Eidge.  The  shattered  fragments  of 
Bragg’s  army  fell  back  in  appalling  de- 
moralization. Cleburne  fortunately 
brought  up  the  rear  with  hie  wonderful 
division,  that  some  discerning  critic  said 
would  have  “made  the  reputation  of 
any  man  commanding  it,”  and  whose 
pride  it  was  to  say  that  it  was  “first  in 
every  fight  and  last  in  every  retreat. 
Our  army  was  in  a disorderly  retreat^ 
and  Grant  pushing  his  advantage  with 
his  wonted  vigor.  It  seemed  as  if 
nothing  could  save  the  broken  Con- 
federate force  from  complete  defeat  and 
destruction.  It  was  here  that  Cleburne 
achieved  the  brightest  fame  of  his  lus- 
trous career,  and  earned  the  proud 
praise  of  saving  our  army.  Holding  his 
thoroughly  organized  division  in  firm 
hand,  manoeuvring  it  as  if  on  prade,  he 
opposed  its  steady  front  to  every  as- 
saulting force,  rolling  back  the  swarm- 
ing fourteen  onsets  of  fierce  foemen  as 
an  immovable  rock  hurls  off  the  rush- 
ing waves  of  the  sea.  At  Tunnel  Hill, 
Sherman  threw  10,000  enthusia'stic 
soldiers  against  this  unconquerable  divi- 
sion in  three  successive  charges.  Cle- 
burne was  told  that  the  safety  of  our 
army  depended  upon  his  checking  the 
enemy.  That  was  enough.  Assault 
was  futile.  Cleburne  and  his  gallant 
men  stood  there,  and,  though  heroic 
efforts  were  made  by  a fearless  foe,  he 
successfully  resisted  every  blow,  and 
finally  administered  so  bitter  a punish- 
ment to  the  attacking  columns  that  they 
withdrew,  leaving  a thousand  dead  in 
his  front,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
prisoners  in  his  hands.  The  army  was 
saved,  and  Cleburne’s  name  filled  the 
public  heart. 

When  the  writer  heard  of  Cleburne’s 
death  he  was  in  bed,  hovering  on  the 
verge  of  the  grave  from  a desperate 
wound.  I had  anxiously  followed  Hood 
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on  that  perilous  movement  into  Ten- 
nessee, foreboding  the  worst  results. 
The  first  reports  were  gladdening,  the 
enemy  in  hot  retreat.  Hood  hurtling 
after  them  in  pursuit,  brushing  them 
back  deftly  whenever  he  could  ffet  at 
them. 

The  vague  report  of  a heavy  engage 
ment  drifted  dimly  out,  good  and  bad 
fortune  mingled — a great  triumph,  but 
an  awful  cost  in  valued  officers,  Cle- 
burne among  them.  Then  came  the  de- 
pressing confirmation.  It  was  a sad 
time  in  the  Confederacy,  a gloomy,dark 
period.  One  by  one  the  best  props 
seemed  going — Jackson,  Stewart,  Polk 
— and  now  a sweeping  holocaust  of 
nearly  all  the  brave  leaders  of  an  army, 
and  among  them  my  friend  Cleburne. 
My  heart  shrank  within  me. 

I pictured  the  death  of  Cleburne  in 
my  fancy,  according  to  my  knowledge 
of  him — in  the  fj’ont,  cool,  composed  as 
a statue,  hurling  with  cool  skill  but 
fiery  fervor  his  disciplined  columns 
upon  the  enemj^,  handling  the  maddened 
mass  with  deliberate  precision,  playing 
amid  the  terrible  melee  the  role  of  the 
perfect  warrior,  unblenching  in  the 
whirlwind,  equipoised  in.  the  storm, 
using  the  skilful  general’s  mastery  of 
death’s  weapons  in  that  craziest,  dead- 
liest, most  useless  carnival  of  the  war. 

I found  afterwards  I had  perfectly 
imagined  his  conduct  on  that  fatal  day, 
when  the  best  blood  in  the  army  was 
spejit  in  assaulting  a position  that  could 
have  been  bloodlessly  flanked.  Ordered 
to  carry  the  heights  fronting  Franklin, 
Cleburne  formed  his  division  into 
columns  of  brigades,  and,  with  bayonets 
fixed,  charged  to  speedy,  heroic  death. 
And  when  he  fell — when  the  envious 
bullets  struck  him,  and  his  dauntless 
blood  poured  out — we  knew  that  no 
purer  libation  was  offered  upon  the 
cause  of  Southern  liberty  than  the  life 
of  this  spotless,  noble  Irish  soldier — 
Patrick  Cleburne. 


THE  HICHITY  OF  LABOE. 


Work  of  every  kind  is  honorable.  Brain- 
work  or  manual  labor  is  the  general  con- 
dition of  our  existence.  To  fulfil  such 
a duty  faithfully  and  well,  to  be  a true 
worker  in  every  condition  of  life,  enti- 
tles a man  to  respect,  no  matter  what 


his  allotted  task  may  be.  It  is  not  the  | 
calling  makes  the  man,  but  his  conduct  | 
which  gives  dignity  to  his  calling.  In  | 
feudal  times  the  bearing  of  arms  was  re-  i 
garded  as  the  only  occupation  worthy 
of  a gentleman.  Even  down  to  a much  |i 
later  date,  commercial  pursuits  were  i! 
spoken  of  as  derogatory  to  men  of  good  ji 
position,  who  would  rather  sue  for  sine-  li 
cures  and  pensions,  or  live  a burden  to  |i 
themselves  and  friends,  than  embark  in  | 
commerce.  These  false  notions  and  vul- 
gar  prejudices  are  happily  exploded,  j. 
Connections  even  of  the  Eoyal  family  | 
do  not  think  it  beneath  them  to  pass  | 
east  of  Temple  Bar  to  win  for  themselves  ji 
an  honorable  position  in  commerce.  | 
The  learned  professions  are  already 
overstocked,  and  as  the  progress  of  ed- 
ucation is  continually  raising  men  in  the 
social  sphere,  or  at  least  is  stirring  in 
them  the  ambition  to  rise  in  the  world, 
the  rewards  offered  by  an  ever  extend- 
ing commerce  are  daily  inducing  men  i 
of  mental  activity  and  good  education  i 
to  try  their  fortunes  in  business.  Hot  ^ 
everyone  anxious  to  earn  a fortune  in  i 
the  city  has,  however,  the  means  of 
starting  in  business  on  his  own  account, 
consequently,  subordinate  positions  in 
commercial  houses  are  gladly  accepted 
by  men  who,  in  former  days,  would  have 
been  qualified  to  enter  the  learned  pro- 
fessions. This  widening  of  the  circle  of 
pursuits  and  callings  for  educated  men 
was  not,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  a mat- 
ter of  choice,  but  it  is  the  result  of  neces-  - 
sity,  arising  from  an  overstocked  market. 
Hot  the  intrinsic  worth,  indeed,  but  the 
social  ^alue  of  commercial  pursuits  and 
appointments,  is  raised  by  the  introduc-  ; 
tion  into  city  houses  of  men  of  higher 
education  and  standing.  The  effect  of 
this  change,  however,  as  it  works  out  i 
its  natural  course,  will  be  to  add  to  the  | 
efficiency  of  the  service  and  to  increase  | 
its  rewards.  Trained  and  capable  men 
are  always  of  value,  and  it  is  but  reason- 
able to  infer  that  the  great  commercial 
community,  whose  profits  and  interests 
their  skilled  labor  and  active  energy  do 
much  to  promote,  will  not  forget  or 
overlook  such  services. 

In  every  calling  there  is  a certain 
amount  of  discontent ; failure  is  often 
attributed  to  the  wrong  cause,  and  men  | 
impute  their  want  of  success,  not  to  I 
their  own  inefficiency  or  unreadiness,  2 
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but  to  the  nature  of  the  service  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  Such  men  are  apt  to 
to  believe,  had  they  followed  any  other 
calling,  they  would  have  risen  to  the  top 
of  the  tree,  whereas,  in  reality,  had  they 
been  tried,  they  would  still  have  been 
found  at  the  bottom.  We  are  always,  it 
is  true,  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
hardships  or  misfortunes  we  lie  under 
are  greater  than  those  of  any  other  per- 
son or  class.  The  worldly  wise  Horace 
makes  the  old  soldier,  broken  with  the 
fatigues  of  war,  exclaim — How  happy 
the  merchant !”  whilst  the  merchant 
racked  by  fears  for  the  fate  of  his  cargo 
caught  in  a storm,  envies  the  quick 
death  or  joyful  victory  of  the  soldier. 
Addison,  in  the  Spectator,  enlarges  on 
this  delusion,  and  quotes  the  celebrated 
saying  of  a greater  sage,  “ that  if  all 
the  misfortunes  of  mankind  were  cast 
into  a public  stock,  in  order  to  be  equal- 
ly distributed  among  the  whole  species, 
those  who  now  think  themselves  the 
most  unhappy  would  prefer  the  share 
they  are  already  possessed  of  before 
that  which  would  fall  to  them  by  such 
a division.” 

But  these  wise  saws  do  not  apply  to 
the  condition  of  a man  or  a class  expos- 
ed to  exceptional  burdens,  as  must  be 
the  case  with  any  class,  in  these  jostling 
days,  whose  labor  is  unprotected  and 
whose  interests  are  not  specially  guard- 
ed. Neither  is  the  want  of  success  com- 
mon to  some  in  all  pursuits,  a sufficient 
explanation  for  the  widespread  inability 
of  those  engaged  in  commercial  services 
to  maintain  their  position  in  life.  Whilst 
the  dignity  of  labor  is  justly  upheld,  it 
should  also  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 

THE  MODEEN  YOUNG  CATHOLIC. 


What  an  excellent  class  of  young  Cath- 
olics we  are  bringing  up  in  this  country ! 

Smart  ” is  the  appropriate  word  to 
designate  these  young  gents.  Educated  ! 
Yes,  indeed!  What  is  it  they  do  not 
know  ? Have  they  not  been  trained  in 
our  public  schools ; perhaps  they  have 
attended  a normal  or  some  other  state 
institution,  and  learned  wisdom  from 
well-paid  pedagogues.  Some  few  of  them 
have  spent  a year  or  two  in  some  Catho- 
lic college.  But,  of  course,  they  learned 
nothing  there.  How  could  they  ? The 


professors  were  good  enough  in  their 
own  way,  but  they  were  not  quite  up  to 
the  times.  The  catechism  is  dull  and 
prosaic.  They  would  learn  science  (?) 
as  it  is  taught  to-day.  They  are  smart 
talkers  and  can  dazzle  the  crowd ; per- 
haps floor  pa  or  ma  when  she  speaks  of 
church  or  prayers. 

Do  they  go  to  church  ? Yes,  if  conve- 
nient, and  the  priest  says  nothing  to  hurt 
their  feelings.  They  know  grammar 
in  their  own  estimation — have  studied 
physiology  and  a great  many  other 
things  with  long  names.  Why,  they 
wouuld  not  dare  defend  those  dark 
Middle  Ages  when  men  thought  for  them- 
selves. What  splendid  excuses,  too,  they 
can  make  for  all  the  mistakes  of  Catholics 
in  present  and  by-gone  times.  They 
know  history  especially  that  history, 
which  tells  all  the  cruel  things 
Catholics  did.  Nobody  ever  defends 
those  heroes  of  old ; at  least,  they 
never  heard  any  defense.  Why,  they 
can  tell  every  bad  Dope,  priest  or  king 
that  ever  ruled  here  below.  It  would  be 
a loss  of  time  to  look  up  the  proof.  His- 
torians (?)  have  said  these  things,  so 
they  must  be  true.  If  they  dared  con- 
tradict some  of  the  vile  aspersions 
thrown  upon  their  ancestors,  their  Pro- 
testant friends  might  consider  them 
ignorant. 

O no,  they  do  not  take  Catholic  papers 
or  read  Catholic  books.  Why,  they  never 
heard  anybody  deny  or  saw  any  written 
contradiction  of  the  great  errors  propa- 
gated to-day.  They  have  no  doubt  but 
such  men  as  nigersoll,  even,  frighten 
the  most  learned  among  Catholics.  They 
could  not  afford  to  lose  time  reading 
Catholic  books,  and  money  spent  in  sup- 
porting Catholic  literature  is  thrown 
away.  BahJ  you  know  all  this  cry  of 
indifference  fs  old  priest’s  tales.  He  may 
be  a good  man  in  his  way,  but  then  he 
has  had  no  experience  in  the  world.  If 
he  had,  perhaps  he  would  not  have  been 
a priest.  He  has  been  shut  up  in  a col- 
lege or  a university  all  his  life,  where 
he  could  not  read  a daily  newspaper, 
and  how  could  you  expect  such  a man 
to  know  the  world?  Yes,  he  has  read 
history,  and  says  there  are  as  many  lies 
as  truths  told ; but  how  can  he  know 
that,  when  he  has  not  heard  of  the  latest 
divorce  or  suicide  ? He  is  opposed  to 
modern  progress  and  does  not  part  his 
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hair  in  the  middle,  therefore  his  words 
cannot  have  much  weight. 

Our  modern  young  man  goes  to  mass 
too,  actually  goes  to  mass,  when  it  is 
convenient.  But  he  does  not  need  a 
prayer-book.  Humph ! he  can  make 
better  use  of  his  eyes.  Yes,  he  goes  on 
his  knee,  actually  goes  on  his  knee,  at 
the  elevation,  more  especially  if  there 
be  a suitable  resting-place  for  the  rest 
of  his  body.  Do  they  hear  the  sermons  ? 
Well,  hardly  ever.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  them.  O yes,  they  are  God’s 
truths,  but  they  want  to  hear  something 
new,  something  about  science.  Moreover 
the  priest  is  a very  troublesome  fellow. 
He  troubles  a man  about  confession,  the 
sacraments,  hearing  mass.  Why,  they 
never  commit  any  sins.  They  are  im- 
maculate, in  their  owu  opinion,  or  very 
near  it.  It  is  preposterous  for  the  priest 
to  think  they  need  such  helps.  Pa  and 
ma  do  those  things,  but  they,  poor  sim- 
ple souls,  came  across  the  sea  from  the 
Isle  of  Saints,  and  cannot  forget  how 
the  heroes  of  old,  and  themselves  too, 
for  that  matter,  suffered  hunger,  impris- 
onment, and  perhaps  blood,  for  the  faith 
that  was  in  them. — Bedouin^  in  Catholic 
Columbian. 


FAMOUS  ULSTEEMEH. 


It  was  an  Ulsterman  of  Donegal,  Fran- 
cis Mackemie,  who  founded  American 
Presbyterianism,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  just  as  it  was  an  Ulster- 
man of  the  same  district,  St.  Columb- 
kille,  who  converted  the  Piets  of  Scot- 
land in  the  sixth  century.  Four  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  one 
Yice-President  have  been  of  Ulster  ex- 
traction. James  Monroe,  James  Knox 
Polk,  John  C.  Calhoun,  j^and  James 
Buchanan.  General  Andrew  Jackson 
Avas  the  son  of  a poor  Ulster  emigrant 
who  settled  in  Horth  Carolina  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century.  “I  was 
born  somewhere,”  he  said,  between  Car- 
rickfergus  and  the  United  States.”  Ban- 
croft and  other  historians  recognize  the 
value  of  the  Scottish-Irish  element  in 
forming  the  society  of  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States.  It  has  been  the  boast 
of  Ulstermen  that  the  first  General  who 
fell  in  the  American  war  of  the  revolu- 
tion was  an  Ulsterman.  Eichard  Mont- 


gomery, who  fought  at  the  siege  of  Que- 
bee  ; that  Samuel  Findley,  President  of 
Princeton  College,  and  Francis  Allison, 
pronounced  by  Stiles,  the  President  of 
Yale,  to  be  the  greatest  classical  scholar 
in  the  United  States,  had  a conspicuous 
place  in  educating  the  American  mind 
to  independence  ; that  the  first  publisher 
of  a daily  paper  in  America  was  a 
Tyroneman  named  Dunlop ; that  the 
marble  palace  of  Hew  York,  where  the 
greatest  business  in  the  world  is  done 
by  a single  firm,  was  the  property  of 
the  late  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  a native 
of  Lisburn,  County  Down ; that  the 
foremost  merchants,  such  as  the  Browns 
and  Stewarts,  are  Ulstermen ; and  that 
the  inventors  of  steam  navigation,  tele- 
graphy, and  the  reaping-machine— Ful- 
ton, Morse  and  McCormick — are  either 
Ulstermen  or  the  sons  of  Ulstermen. 
Ulster  can  also  point  with  pride  to  the 
distinguished  career  of  her  sons  in 
India.  The  Lawrences,  Henry  and 
John — the  two  men  by  whom,  regard- 
ing merely  the  human  instrument  em- 
ployed, India  has  been  preserved,  re- 
scued from  anarchy,  and  restored  to  the 
position  of  a peaceful  and  progressive 
dependency — were  natives  of  County 
Derry.  Sir  Eobert  Montgomery  was 
born  in  the  City  of  Derry ; Sir  J ames 
Emerson  Tennant  was  a native  cf  Bel- 
fast ; Sir  Francis  Hincks  is  a member 
of  an  Ulster  family  remarkable  for 
great  variety  of  talent.  While  Ulster 
has  given  one  Yiceroy  to  India,  it  has 
given  two  to  Canada  in  the  persons  of 
Lord  Lisgar  and  Lord  Dufferin.  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger,  who  attained  cele- 
brity as  a diplomatist,  and  was  after- 
wards appointed  Governor-General  of 
Hong  Kong,  was  a native  of  Belfast. 
Besides  the  gallant  Gen.  Hicholson,, 
Ulster  has  given  a whole  gazettefui  of 
heroes  to  India.  It  has  always  taken  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  annals  of  war. 
An  Ulsterman  was  with  Nelson  at  Tra-, 
falgar,  another  with  Wellington  at' 
Waterloo.  Gen.  Eollo  Gillespie,  Sir| 
Eobert  Kane,  Lord  Moira,  and  the 
Chesneys  were  all  from  County  Down. 
Ulstermen  have  left  their  mark  on  the 
world’s  geography  as  explorers,  for| 
they  furnished  Sir  John  Franklin  with 
the  brave  Crozier,  from  Banbridge,  his/ 
second  in  command,  and  then  sent  an. 
Ulsterman,  McClintock,  to  find  hiSj 
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bones,  and  another  Ulsterman,  McClure, 
to  discover  the  passage  Franklin  had 
sought  in  vain.  Mention  may  now  be 
made  of  at  least  one  statesman  at  home 
H — Lord  Castlereagh — who  was  a native 
I of  county  Down,  and  a son  of  the  first 
i Marquis  of  Londonderry,  who  was  a 
Presbyterian  elder  till  the  day  of  his 
death.  The  name  of  Castlereagh  may 
! not  be  popular  in  any  part  of  Ireland, 
i on  account  of  the  bloody  recollections 
of  the  rebellion  of  1798  ; but  his  reputa- 
tion as  a statesman  has  undoubtedly 
risen  of  late  years,  for  it  is  now  known 
that  he  was  not  such  an  absolutist  or 
I ultraist  as  has  been  generally  imagined. 
^He  possessed  in  perfection  the  art  of 
■ managing  men,  and  excelled  as  a di- 
1' plomatist,  while  he  had  an  enormous 
capacity  for  work  as  an  administrator. 
For  most  of  his  career  he  had  a very 
remarkable  man  for  his  private  secre- 
htary,  Alexander  Knox,  a native  of 
, Derry,  whose  literary  remains  have 
; been  edited  by  Bishop  Jebb,  and  whose 
conversational  powers  are  said  to  have 
' recalled  those  of  Dr.  Johnson  himself. 

, Lord  Macaulay  calls  him  “an  altogether 
A’emarkable  man.”  G-eorge  Canning, 
,the  statesman  who  detached  England 
'from  the  infiuences  of  Continental  des- 
potism and  restored  her  to  her  proper 
place  in  Europe,  who  was  the  first 
Minister  to  perceive  the  genius  and 
abilities  of  AYellington,  and  who  opened 
that  “Spanish  ulcer”  which  Napoleon 
at  St.  Helena  declared  to  be  the  main 
cause  of  his  ruin,  was  the  son  of  a Derry 
gentleman  of  ancient  and  respectable 
family.  Lord  Plunket,  who  was  equally 
celebrated  in  politics,  law,  and  oratory, 
was  a native  of  Enniskillen,  where  his 
father,  Eev.  Thomas  Plunket,  was  a 
minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
To  come  down  nearer  to  our  own  times, 
three  men  who  have  made  their  mark 
on  the  national  politics  of  Ireland — 
FJohn  Mitchel,  Charles  G-avan  Dulfy, 

' and  Isaac  Butt — belong  to  Ulster.  The 
first  was  the  son  of  a Lfnitarian  minis- 
ter, and  was  born  in  the  county  Derry ; 
the  second  is  the  son  of  a county 
Monaghan  farmer ; the  third  is  the  son 
of  the  late  Rector  of  Stranorlar  parish, 
in  the  county  Donegal.  An  Ulsterman 
—Lord  Cairns — was  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England  in  the  late  Tory  Administra- 
don. 


THE  FAMINE  IN  IRELAND. 


REPLY  TO  THE  LORD  MAYOR’S  APPEAL. 


RY  JAMES  REDPATH. 

I find  in  the  European  news  of  this 
morning,  (June  11th),  a cable  message 
from  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  “ad- 
dressed to  the  mayor  of  every  town  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.”  The 
Lord  Mayor  says  : — 

“I  regret  to  say  that  more  funds  are 
still  needed  for  the  relief  of  distress  in 
Ireland.  In  many  districts  the  pinch 
is  now  equal  to  any  previous  time.  The 
distress  is  much  felt  by  the  small  far- 
mers, who  dread  work-house  relief,  but 
can  get  nothing  else  till  the  crops  come 
in.  While  deeply  grateful  for  the  gen- 
erous contributions  already  received,  I 
can  not  help  asking  further  assistance 
for  the  Mansion  House  Fund  committee 
during  this  trying  period.” 

Not  a single  dollar  should  be  sent 
from  America  to  the  lord  mayor  of  Dub- 
lin in  response  to  this  appeal ; — not  be- 
cause the  Irish  peasantry  do  not  need 
further  aid,  but  because  the  Mansion 
House  committee  of  Dublin,  and  the 
lord  mayor  himself,  deserve  American 
condemnation  instead  of  American  con- 
tributions. I refer  to  the  real  com- 
mittee not  to  the  ornamental  members 
of  it.  For  the  active  members  of  the 
Mansion  House  committee  represent  a 
class  of  Irishmen  who  never  hesitate  to 
disgrace  their  country  before  the  world 
rather  than  to  relieve  their  suffering 
countrymen  by  their  own  individual 
contributions.  America  has  given  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  mankind  to  relieve 
the  distress  of  the  Irish  tenantry — a dis- 
tress created  for  the  most  part  by  the 
exactions  of  the  Irish  landlords — and 
yet,  instead  of  appealing  to  these  rich 
landed  proprietors  to  have  pi  ty  on  the 
victims  of  their  avarice,  and  holding 
them  up  to  the  scorn  of  Christendom  if 
they  refuse  assistance,  the  lord  mayor 
of  Dublin  uses  the  Atlantic  cable  as  a 
beggarman’s  dog  to  catch  a few  more 
pennies  for  the  paupers  whom  these 
merciless  and  mercenary  miscreants 
have  created  ! 

I never  saw  men  so  bankrupted  in 
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self-respect,  so  nationally  degraded  as 
the  wealthier  class  of  Irishmen  in  Dub- 
lin. Their  spirit  of  caste  is  so  strong 
that  they  do  not  seem  to  suspect  that 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  outside  of  their 
own  social  circles,  whatever  degrades 
the  Irish  peasants  degrades  the  Irish 
gentry ; that  to  the  world  at  large  Ire- 
land is  a unit,  and  that  their  petty  Lil- 
liputian factions  are  of  no  greater  in- 
terest to  it  than  the  fights  of  kites  and 
crows  in  the  county  Donegal. 

In  the  last  report  of  the  Mansion 
House  committee,  I find  that  Australia 
and  Hew  Zealand  contributed  £55,570 
to  relieve  Irish  distress ; the  United 
States,  £5,658;  Canada,  £2,348;  India, 
£3,750;  the  jpeo'ple  (not  the  Govern- 
ment) of  England  and  Scotland,  £10,- 
046 ; but  I can  find  no  account  of  the 
contributions  of  Irish  landlords  or  of 
the  Irish  gentry. 

Heither  could  I find  any  record  of 
the  contributions  of  the  Irish  landlords 
and  Irish  gentry  in  the  reports  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough’s  fund. 

How,  I don’t  know  a single  Irish  girl 
in  America  who  has  not  given  one 
dollar,  at  least  to  the  relief  of  Irish  dis- 
tress : and  thousands  of  them  have  sup- 
ported their  parents  in  Ireland  since 
the  present  distress  began.  After  I 
lectured  in  Boston,  the  other  week,  a 
poor  seamstress  who  refused  to  tell  her 
name — saying  only  “God  knows  my 
name” — contributed  $50  to  relieve  the 
Irish  distress : a sum  that  represented 
the  savings  of  at  least  six  months  in- 
cessant toil.  The  dollar  subscription 
represented  two  days’  wages.  How 
much  did  the  queen  of  England  give  ? 
One  day’s,  wages ! How  much  did  the 
Prince  of  Wales  give  ? One  thousand 
dollars.  How  much  did  the  lord  mayor 
of  Dublin  give?  £50,  I heard — but  I 
also  heard  that  he  spent  £700  for  the 
ball  given  to  the  officers  of  the  “Con- 
stellation ” : not  to  honor  America,  but 
to  procure  a knighthood ! £50  for 

famine  : $3,500  for  a feast. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  the  other 
day,  was  invested  with  the  Order  of  St. 
Patrick  by  his  thrifty  mother,  in  “re- 
cognition of  his  services”  in  distributing 
the  food — sent  from  America — among 
the  starving  peasants  of  the  west  of  Ire- 
land. How,  what  did  this  stripling  do. 
He  has  a large  income,  as  one  of  the 


queen’s  son’s,  besides  his  pay  as  a^i  i 
officer  in  the  British  navy.  How  much  j 
did  he  give  for  the  relief  of  Irish  dis-  j 
tress  ? Hot  one  penny.  But  it  was 
heralded  by  “reverend”  and  other  par- 
asites  of  royalty  that  the  duke  put  cer-  | 
tain  gunboats  at  the  disposal  of  the  I 
American  committee.  He  did  not  do 
so,  originally  ; for  two  of  the  gunboats,  ' 
to  my  personal  knowledge,  had  been 
employed  in  that  service  for  several 
weeks  before  the  Duke  came  to  Ireland,  ' 
one  of  them  “Goshawk”  to  my  personal  ; 
knowledge  had  also  been  put  at  the  dis-  | 
posal  of  absentee  landlords  to  send  over  ■ 
the  constabulary  to  evict  starving  pea-  ; 
sants  on  Clare  island,  in  the  county  of  ^ 
Mayo.'  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  did  not  j 
go  to  Ireland  to  help  distribute  the  Am-  | 
erican  supplies.  He  was  there,  when  I | 
was  in  Queenstown,  in  the  line  of  his  ' 
regular  duty,  as  a naval  officer,  and 
spent  most  of  his  time  fishing  and  sport-  j 
ing,  and  dining  out.  I 

Why  do  I recall  these  facts  ? 

Because  it  is  time  for  an  indignant  | 
out-cry  from  America  against  the  shame-  | 
less  and  heartless  indifference  of  the 
wealthy  classes  of  England  and  Scot-  1 
land  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  pea- 
santry. The  queen,  the  Duchess  of  ■ 
Marlborough,  and  the  lord  mayor  of  i 
Dublin  deserve  no  tbianks  from  Am- 
erica. They  deserve'  reproaches  for  = 
their  miserly  contributions  for  the  re-  i 
lief  of  the  Irish  distress.  t 

The  husband  of  the  Duchess  of  Marl-  . 
borough,  for  example,  received  $100,-, 
000  as  salary  for  the  practically  sine-  < 
cure  office  of  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  i 
He  inherited  the  enormous  wealth  of 
the  Churchills.  He  married  and  his  i 
son  married  into  wealthy  families.  Yet  li 
his  duchess,  rich  in  her  own  right,  gave  [ 
$250  to  head  her  own  relief  fund.  A 
Cork  paper,  before  I left  Ireland,  beg- 
ged  for  the  honor  of  Ireland,  that  the  |l 
wealth  of  Ireland  should  add  an  Irish  : i 
Fund  to  the  American,  the  English,  |k 
the  French,  the  Australian,  and  the  i 
Canadian  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  : < 
of  Ireland ! 

I have  not  published  this  disgraceful  ji 
fact  so  fully  before,  lest  I might  injure, 
not  the  Irish  rich,  but  the  Irish  poor.  jl 
But  now  that  the  lord  mayor  is  a persis- 
tent beggar  from  America  it  is  fitting 
that  Americans  should  tell  what  wei 
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thing  of  his  class.  Pass  the  hat  to  your 
merciless  landlords,  Mr.  Mayor,  and 
your  close-fitted  gentry,  before  you  shout 
across  the  Atlantic  to  us. 

There  is  another  phase  of  English  res- 
ponsibility for  Irish  distress  on  which 
America’s  voice  should  be  heard  in  em- 
phatic tones  of  rebuke.  Let  it  be  re- 
lied by  America  to  the  lord  mayor’s 
egging  message  that  the  distress  in  Ire- 
land can  he  abolished  in  a single  day  by  a 
single  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
lord  mayor  of  Lublin  is  a member  of 
parliament.  Why  does  he  not  beg  or 
demand  relief  there  f Is  he  afraid  that 
it  might  interfere  with  his  ambition  for 
a title  ? Let  us  of  America  speak  then, 
for  we  grant  favors — never  ask  them. 
The  day  for  soft  words  has  passed  by. 
Gladstone  and  John  Bright  can  get  a 
grant  of  a million  dollars  voted  by  par- 
liament for  the  prevention  of  deaths  by 
starvation  in  Ireland  quite  as  easily  as 
the  government  of  the  Dominion  of  Can- 
ada got  $100,000  voted  there.  Public 
men  who  can  relieve  public  distress  from 
the  public  treasury,  and  yet  refuse  or 
neglect  to  do  so,  are  justly  to  be  held 
responsible  for  it.  If  there  are  deaths 
from  starvation  between  now  and  har- 
vest, let  Gladstone  and  John  Bright  be 
held  accountable,  and  hounded  with  the 
curses  of  Christendom. 

Thus  far  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  has  shown  no  intention  of  do- 
ing justice  to  Ireland.  His  Irish  secre- 
tary has  only  advised  the  landlords  to 
POSTPONE  the  serving  of  processes  of 
ejectment  until  autumn.  Then  he  prom- 
ises to  execute  the  laws  as  they  stand  on 
the  statute  books — infamous  laws  that 
Gladstone  can  repeal  and  therefore  his 
plea  that  the  government  is  bound  to 
execute  the  laws  as  it  finds  them  is  a 
dishonest  effort  to  evade  its  duty  to  abol- 
ish them. 

Translated  into  the  American  tongue 
— the  language  of  truth  unadorned — 
what  does  the  plea  of  Forster  mean  ? 
J ust  this : “Landlords,  let  the  Americans 
I feed  your  tenants  till  September,  and 
f then  go  in  and  seize  the  crops  (that  for- 
I eign  bounty  enabled  them  to  raise)  for 
I your  rack  rents  are  due  now  !” 

, America  has  earned  the  right  to  criti- 
j cise  English  dealings  with  Ireland,  and 
: therefore  I protest  against  a single  dol- 


lar being  sent  to  the  lord  mayor  of 
Dublin. 

American  contributions  should  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Prince,  the  mayor  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  For  the  distress  in  Ire- 
land is  great,  and  it  is  increasing,  and  it 
cannot  diminish  till  the  last  of  August, 
when  the  crops  will  be  ready  for  digging. 
The  fact  that  “ the  crops  promise  splen- 
didly ” will  not  feed  the  people  in  the 
meantime. 

As  every  dollar  of  the  money  sent  to 
the  mayor  of  Boston  will  be  expended 
in  relieving  distress — not  one  dollar  of 
it  in  supporting  sixteen  clerks,  such  as 
the  lord  mayor  of  Dublin  supports, — I 
recommend  that  an  American  mayor  be 
made  the  almoner  of  American  charity. 

I know  that  the  Mansion  House  has 
made  itself  the  instrument  of  executing 
landlords’  spite  against  honest  priests 
who  have  spoken  too  freely  of  these,  the 
real  oppressors  of  the  Irish  poor.  As 
long  as  such  men  as  the  nominally 
“ noble  ” manufacturer  of  “ Guinness’s 
stout”  are  honoured  in  the  Mansion 
House,  and  such  men  as  Father  Coyne, 
the  really  noble  priest  of  Boscahill  are 
punished  by  it,  America  cannot  afford 
to  contribute  to  its  funds. 


HOW  TO  FIND  LIBEETY  AND 
EQUALITY. 


One  of  the  errors  of  this  age  is  believing 
that  liberty  and  equality  can  be  de- 
creed. To  declare  in  a charter  or  in  a 
constitution  that  all  men  are  free  and 
equal  is  about  as  reasonable  as  to  de- 
clare them  all  noble  and  holy.  Liberty 
and  equality  are  no  more  to  be  decreed 
than  holiness  and  honor ; they  are  to  be 
won.  To  be  won  they  must  be  de- 
served. But  the  men  of  these  days  are 
thus  constituted — they  demand  that 
prize  be  awarded  to  them  without  hav- 
ing gained  it. 

Equality  has  been  presented  to  men 
by  God  Himself  as  the  culminating 
fact  and  point  of  human  destiny.  And 
what  is  equality?  Equality  is  perfection: 
“Be  ye  perfect  as  your  heavenly  Father 
is  perfect.”  This  is  not  to  be  attained 
by  a decree. 

Where  is  the  man  who  can  flatter 
himself  that  he  can  attain  perfection  ? 
The  best  can  only  draw  nigh  to  it.  As 
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theydo  notdrawnigh  to  it  neither  do  they 
draw  nigh  to  equality.  For  them  at  the 
same  time,  the  expanse  of  liberty  en- 
larges, since,  as  man  becomes  more  per- 
fect, constraint  upon  him  becomes  less 
necessary. 

Liberty,  in  fact,  is  naught  else  than 
the  absence  of  all  constraint.  So  con- 
sidered, it  is  not  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  its  crown- 
ing glory.  He  who  avoids  evil  and 
does  good  only  through  fear  of  chastise- 
ment is  only  in  the  rudiments  of  virtue : 
“initium  sapientise  timor;”  if  he  rises 
no  higher,  he  will  never  be  anything 
but  a being  of  inferior  nature ; neither 
liberty  nor  equality  was  made  for  him. 
Nations  are  not  to  be  deceived ; and 
know  how  to  distinguish  between  the 
man  who  sets  about  his  duty  through 
fear  of  punishment  and  him  who  fulfills 
it  through  motives  of  conscience  and 
zeal. 

To  burn  with  passion  for  the  attain- 
ment of  rhe  good,  the  beautiful,  the 
true,  wher^T  eternal  and  in- 

finite Type,  to  measure  with  the  soul’s 
eye  the  greatness  of  the  immolations 
which  this  victory  demands,  and  never- 
theless, to  press  steadfastly  to  that  goal, 
to  advance  thus  with  all  the  strength 
of  intellect  and  heart,  in  the  fullness  of 
liberty,  towards  those  lustrous  heights 
where  supreme  equality  abides — equali- 
ty even  in  perfection — this  is  a specta- 
cle which  men  have  ever  judged  wor- 
thy of  their  admiration. 

Grossly  do  they  deceive  themselves 
who  think  that  the  human  soul  can  be 
borne  aloft  by  the  power  of  the  law. 

Whoso  says  law  lays  constraint,  that 
is  the  opposite  of  liberty.  And  yet 
how  many  pretended  liberators  day  by 
day  proclaim  that  they  will  make  laws 
to  establish  the  reign  of  liberty  ! They 
do  not  seem  to  doubt  but  that  liberty 
reigns  in  proportion  as  laws  go  on. 
Every  law  is  a bond,  as  its  name  in- 
dicates— “lex,”  from  “ligare.”  Liberty 
is  the  absence  of  all  bond.  They,  there- 
fore, alone  are  worthy  of  liberty  who 
have  not  need  of  law  to  constrain  them 
to  shun  evil  and  do  good. 

For  such  men,  laws  can  be  abolished 
and  its  full  perfection  be  given  to 
liberty ; with  such  men  universal  suf- 
frage would  only  be  an  imposing  mani- 
festation of  truth  and  justice— universal 


suftrage ! that  murderous  instrument  in 
the  blind  and  ignorant  hands  of  men 
whose  will  obeys  only  their  appetite. 

The  path  of  perfection,  is  therefore, 
the  only  one  that  leads  to  absolute 
liberty  and  equality.  But  in  the  road 
to  perfection  how  many  stages  ? How 
many  lukewarm,  how  many  cowards, 
how  man}"  deserters  ? On  that  endless 
ladder  of  progress  and  failures  where 
shall  we  find  equality  ? And  how  many 
who,  instead  of  pressing  forward,  turn 
back  from  the  goal  ? How  many  leave 
the  way  of  light  and  salvation  to 
descend  into  the  byways  where  dark- 
ness abounds,  where  the  very  idea  of 
good  and  evil  is  lost,  where  the  yoke 
and  bridle  await  them. 

The  unfortunate  wretches  still  do  not 
cease  to  thirst  for  liberty  and  equality ; 
they  are  in  hot  pursuit  of  them.  But 
in  vain  it  is  for  them  to  invoke,  to  de- 
cree, to  impose  them ; liberty  and 
equality  but  wing  their  further  flight 
away.  All  liberty  which  is  such  by 
decree  is  only  nonsense  or  a disguised 
tyranny  ; all  equality  which  is  such  by 
command  can  be  equality  only  in  ser- 
vitude and  might. 

lElSH  HISTOEICAL  SKETCHES. 


THE  slaying  of  HUGO  DE  LACY. 

When,  in  1172,  King  Henry  was  sum- 
moned from  Ireland  by  the  Papal  De- 
legates to  answer  for  his  participation 
in  the  murder  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, he  appointed  Hugo  de  Lacy  his 
chief  representative  in  Ireland,  at  the 
same  time  creating  him  Lord  Palatine 
of  Meath.  This  De  Lacy  was  certainly 
the  most  rapacious,  treacherous  and 
blood-thirsty  adventurer  who  entered 
Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  English  in- 
vasion. De  Lacy’s  character  and  per- 
sonal appearance  is  thus  depicted  by 
Cambrensis,  the  English  historian  : 

“He  was  a man  of  small  size,  short 
neck  and  deformed  shape,  with  dark 
and  deepset  eyes  and  repulsive  features. 
Careful  of  his  private  interests,  avari- 
cious, ambitious  and  lustful.” 

No  sooner  had  this  fitting  represen- 
tative of  a sacrilegious  murderer  be- 
come installed  as  a ruler  of  Meath,  than 
he  signalized  his  advent  by  an  indis- 
criminate massacre  of  all  the  native 
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chiefs  whom,  by  force  or  guile,  he  could 
lay  hands  on,  and  by  a wholesale  plun- 
der of  the  churches  and  other  religious 
institutions  with  which  the  piety  of  the 
Irish  princes  had  studded  the  land.  The 
brave  Tighernan  Ua  Euairc,  prince  of 
Brefni,  was  one  of  the  first  victims  of 
his  treachery ; for,  in  the  year  1112,  he 
was  slain  at  Tlactga  by  Hugo,  aided  by 
a degenerate  member  of  his  own  tribe. 
He  was  then  beheaded  and  carried  to 
Dublin,  where  his  head  was  placed  over 
the  town-gate,  and  his  body  gibetted, 
with  the  feet  upward,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  city,  “a  woful  spectacle  to  the 
Irish.” 

For  the  space  of  fourteen  years,  Hugo 
fie  Lacy  continued  his  deeds  of  murder 
and  rapine.  Meath,  from  the  Shannon 
to  the  sea,  was  full  of  his  castles  and 
English  followers.  But  his  career  of 
blood  was  drawing  to  a close  ; for,  as 
the  God  of  vengeance  inspired  the 
maiden  Judith  to  slay  the  tyrant  Holi- 
fernes  in  his  tent,  so  he  selected  a brave 
and  noble  Irish  youth  as  His  instru- 
ment in  executing  justice  on  the  Eng- 
lish murderer  of  his  people,  and  the 
fiespoiler  of  their  temples.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  manner  in  which  he  met  his 
death,  as  recorded  in  the  ancient  annals 
■of  Ireland,  a.  d.  1186  : 

‘‘Hugo  de  Lacy  had  just  finished  the 
building  of  a castle  at  Durrow,  and  had 
gone  with  some  of  his  English  friends 
to  inspect  the  work.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, one  of  the  young  men  of  the 
noWe  tribe  of  Tebtha,  in  Westmeath, 
named  Gilla-gan-Inathar  O’Maidhaigh, 
a scion  of  the  noble  stock  of  the  Irish 
monarch,  Hial  of  the  Hine  Hostages, 
approached  him,  and  drawing  out  a 
battle-ax  which  he  had  kept  concealed, 
he,  with  one  blow,  severed  his  head 
from  his  body,  and  trunk  and  head  fell 
into  the  ditch  of  the  castle,  so  that  ‘his 
short  neck’  was  made  shorter,  and  his 
h’epulsive  features’  and  ‘deformed 
shape’  were  not  much  improved  by  the 
! operation.  By  this  one  vigorous  blow 
j the  murder  of  O’Euairc,  and  the  in- 
, dignities  offered  his  lifeless  body,  were 
appropriately  avenged.  The  brave 
||  young  noble  who  had  so  gallantly 
) struck  down  the  enemy  of  his  race  and 
i nation,  in  the  fair  light  of  day,  sur- 
! rounded  by  his  followers,  effected  his 
: escape  in  a manner  equally  daring.  Pro- 


tected by  the  power  which  had  inspired 
him  to  the  heroic  deed,  he  sprang  over 
the  ramparts,  and  by  his  fleetness  of 
foot,  he  distanced  all  his  pursuers,  and 
gained  the  friendly  fastnesses  of  the 
wood  of  Killclare,  and  from  thence  he 
made  his  way  to  his  noble  kinsman 
O’Caherny  (styled  the  Sinnach),  the 
chief  of  his  tribe.” 


SAHITAEY  LESSONS  IN  SCHOOLS. 


Our  usual  system  of  teaching  may  be 
called  absurd,  not  alone  for  what  it 
omits  as  for  what  it  drums  into  the  ears 
of  boys  and  girls,  who  spend  years  at 
grammar,  geography,  geology,  astrono- 
my, chemistry,  French,  Latin  or  Greek; 
things  which  only  one  in  ten  of  them 
puts  to  any  sort  of  use  in  life.  Mean- 
time, the  one  thing  needful  is  complete- 
ly ignored — the  instruction  which  would 
show  them  how  to  regulate  their  own 
bodily  functions  so  as  to  avoid  disease  or 
sickness,  in  a great  degree,  and  keep  the 
great  blessing  of  health.  In  this  re- 
spect, our  style  of  schooling  is  about  as 
barbarous  as  was  that  of  our  ancestors 
a thousand  years  ago. 

Classes  might  be  formed  in  schools 
for  learning  something  of  the  laws  ot 
life,  and  the  consequences  of  breathing 
the  foul  air  of  cellars,  sewers,  and,  close 
and  crowded  rooms,  and  something  also 
of  the  disinfectants  which  may  be  em- 
ployed in  such  places.  Boys  should  also 
learn  how  alcohol  injures  the  bodies  and 
brains  of  those  who  use  it,  the  necessity 
of  a clean  skin,  and  the  injury  of  wear- 
ing wet  garments.  They  should  be 
taught  the  nature  of  the  victuals  they 
eat — how  some  are  better  and  more 
wholesome  than  others,  and  better 
fitted  to  sustain  a man  at  his  work. 
They  could  easily  learn  how  stale 
vegetables  or  meat  can  bring  on  sick- 
ness, and  they  could  also  understand 
the  proper  way  of  treating  sickness 
whenever  it  visited  them. 

As  for  girls — all  the  worthless  make- 
believes  called  “ologies”  should  as  a 
general  thing  be  swept  away  from  their 
desks  at  school.  When  they  have  learned 
“the  three  ^5,”  they  should  be  taught 
things  which  will  most  concern  them  as 
housekeepers.  Like  the  boys,  they 
should  learn  something  of  the  human 
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system,  the  nature  of  the  various  foods, 
and  that  happiest  and  most  comfortable 
of  all  sciences — the  household  chemistry 
which  we  call  “cookery.”  They  may 
also  learn  something  about  the  cures 
which  may  be  employed  in  many  cases 
of  sickness,  or  injury  from  accident. 
Women  are  by  nature  nurses,  and  they 
should  be  nurses  with  some  degree  of 
knowledge  and  skill. 

This  innovation  might  be  easily  car- 
ried out.  Young  folks  would  like  the 
“sanitary  lesson,”  which  would  be  such 
a relief  from  “fractions”  and  “those 
stupid  old  maps,”  and  they  would  learn 
a hundred  familiar  things  which  they 
would  never  forget,  from  the  questions 
or  conversations  of  their  teachers.  They 
would  come  naturally  and  easily,  and 
almost  without  knowing  it,  to  under- 
stand things  which  the  physiologists 
treat  of  in  their  learned  books,  and 
which  are  so  puzzling  to  those  who 
have  not  been  trained  to  think  in  a pro- 
per way.  An  education  founded  on  the 
simplest  or  most  familiar  facts  of 
science  would  be  one  of  the  best  means 
of  improving  the  intellects  and  physical 
condition  of  the  people. 

We  offer  these  observations  by  way 
of  making  a beginning  in  a new  direc- 
tion ; hoping  to  see  the  question  taken 
up  by  the  friends  of  sanitary  science, 
and  believing  the  day  will  come  when 
this — the  most  humane  of  all  the  sci- 
ences— will  be  taught  in  every  school 
and  college  in  the  nation. — Illustrated 
Catholic  American. 


AR  IRISH  PATRIOT. 


BY  ALOYSinS  C.  GAHAN. 


Amongst  the  many,  who,  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  lives,  have  shown  their  de- 
votion for  poor  Ireland,  there  was  one — 
an  humble  peasant — whose  memory  we 
should  cherish  with  a deep  reverence. 
The  name  of  this  Irish  martyr  was  Ed- 
mund Wallis,  and  it  was  during  our 
struggle  for  liberty  in  1Y98,  that  he  fell 
into  the  merciless  clutches  of  English 
law. 

In  the  south-east  of  the  county  Lim- 
erick, there  is  a magnificent  tract  of 
undulating  country — fair  and  fertile — 
which  is  called  the  Barony  of  Coshlea  or 
Cus  na  Sleitbh.  Its  chief  town  is  Kilfi- 
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nane,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  side  of  one  of  those  beautiful,  pictu-  i 
resque  hills,  that  form  the  southern  j 
boundary  of  the  plain.  For  a few  years 
immediately  preceding  ’98,  this  was  a ! 
very  stirring  spot,  The  Irish  there,,  j 
were  pitch-capped,  flogged  and  hanged  ^ 
by  the  dozen  ; and  the  squire  who  had  | 
the  satisfaction  of  reigning  over  this 
district,  was  (as  Irish  squires  genei  ally  i 
are)  a most  energetic  and  unscrupulous  i 
vagabond.  One  day  the  people  to  resent  i 
this  gentleman’s  injustice  and  cruelties,.  ; 
set  fire  to  the  town ; some  of  the  sup-  j 
porters  of  “law  and  order”  sought  a | 
refuge  in  the  market  house  which  how-  i 
ever  the  people  set  on  fire,  and  it  was  | 
only  by  breaking  through  the  roof  in  | 
the  midst  of  smoke  and  confusion  that  ! 
they  escaped  with  their  lives.  | 

Immediately  after  this  event  a corps  of  | 
yeomanry  was  raised,  which,  together  | 
with  a company  of  militia,  was  quarter-  I 
ed  in  the  town.  In  the  July  of  ’98  a | 
small  detachment  of  these  troops  rode  | 
out  for  a trot  on  the  plain,  and  while  I 
descending  the  slope,  one  of  the  soldiers 
noticed  a man  running  through  the 
fields ; the  Captain  ordered  pursuit,  and  ■ 
this  unfortunate  fugitive  was  captured,  ; 
brought  back  in  triumph  and  lodged  in  < 
jail.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  joy  of  j 
the  gallant  captain  as  he  had  been  se-  i 
cretly  informed  that  this  man  was  an 
energetic  organizer  of  the  United  Irish- 
men and  was  sure  of  his  victim.  I 

Next  day  Wallis  was  brought  before  ! 
a court-martial,  when — after  justice  had  ' | 
been  outraged  by  a mock  trial— he  was  i 
condemned  to  be  flogged  for  three  sue-  j 
cessive  market  days,  then  hanged  and  j 
finally  beheaded.  It  is  needless  to  ob-  | 
serve  that  the  flogging  was  inflicted 
with  the  most  merciless  brutality.  Dur-  i 
ing  those  three  days  he  never  flinched.  : 
On  the  first  day  of  the  flogging  the  j 
Captain  offered  him  a free  pardon  if  he  j; 
would  inform  on  his  brother  conspira-  L 
tors.  He  looked  at  the  Captain  with  a 
look  of  contempt,  not  deigning  to  speak  |ll 
his  reply.  On  the  third  day  when  his  1 1 
back  presented  a ghastly  appearance  the  jji 
captain  said,  “ I bet  a guinea  he  informs  U 
to-day.”  The  flogging  proceeded,  the  |L 
flesh  was  again  torn  off ; and  when  he  ii 7 
was  taken  from  the  cart,  the  only  re- 
mark  he  made  was,  “ Well,  Captain  you  i { 
lost  your  bet,”  these  were  the  only  || 
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j words  uttered  by  this  brave  man  for  the 
; V three  days. 

- , JSText  day  he  was  hanged  and  behead- 
I ed,  and  his  head  was  fixed  on  the  Market 

[House  as  a Salutary  warning  to  bad  and 
seditious  people — as  they  pleased  to 
[ term  us.  Such  was  the  fate  of  Edmund 
Wallis — a poor,  unlettered  peasant,  but 
the  love  of  Ireland  was  deeply  planted  in 
: ,,  his  breast.  He  bore  the  scourge  and  the 
' torture,  with  an  undaunted  fortitude — 

I and  all  for  love  of  country.  Through 
I the  Barony  of  Ooshlea,  and  in  the  neigh- 
I boring  counties,  the  name  of  Edmund 
Wallis  is  fondly  cherished  by  the  peas- 
antry. Let  the  Irish  all  the  world  over, 
cherish  it  likewise  and  learn  one  lesson 
H .at  least  from  his  history — a lesson  of 
m love  and  devotion  to  the  Isle  of  their 
birth.  We  cannot  despair  of  our  coun- 
w.  try’s  freedom  when  such  examples  of 
B,  genuine  patriotism  are  to  be  found 
» among  her  sons.  Our  terrible  passion 
K must  soon  pass  away,for — 

■ “ Freedom’s  battle  once  begun 

X Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  son 
K Tho’  baffled  oft  is  ever  won.” 

■ and  let  us  hope  that  our  dear  Mother 
K land  shall  again  soon  flourish  ’neath  the 
B golden  sunshine  of  a National  Indepen- 
Bdence. 


A king  for  a beautiful  realm  called  home, 
A man  that  the  maker,  God, 

Shall  look  upon  as  He  did  the  first, 

And  say,  It  is  very  good. 

W- 

I am  fair  and  young,  but  the  rose  will 
fade 

From  my  soft,  young  cheek  one  day — 
Will  you  love  me  then,  ’mid  the  falling 
leaves. 

As  you  did  ’mid  the  blooming  May  ? 

Is  your  heart  an  ocean  so  strong  and  deep 
I may  launch  my  all  on  its  tide? 

A loving  woman  finds  heaven  or  hell, 

On  the  day  she  is  made  a bride. 

I require  all  things  that  are  grand  and 
true. 

All  things  that  a man  should  be  ; 

If  you  give  this  all,  I would  stake  my  life 
To  be  all  you  demand  of  me. 

If  you  cannot  do  this — a laundress  and 
cook 

You  can  hire  with  little  to  pay ; 

But  a woman’s  heart  and  a woman’s  life 
Are  not  to  be  won  that  way. 


TEIAL  BY  JUEY  IN  lEELANH. 


FEARFUL  TRAGEDIES  BY  LAW  IN  ENG- 
LAND AND  IRELAND. 


Lord  Claude  Hamilton,  in  bitterly  op- 
posing a suffrage  bill  that  would  invest 
the  Irish  peasantry  with  a little  more 
liberty  in  that  line  than  heretofore 
possessed,  after  pronouncing  them  poi- 
soned by  a pernicious  and  seditious 
press,  and  reiterating  Disraeli’s  expres- 
sion that  Ireland  is  in  a state  of  “veiled 
rebellion,”  and  that  those  words  are 
even  more  applicable  to-day  than  when 
j first  uttered,  said  “trial  by  jury  is  little 
I better  than  a farce  there.” 

' For  this  expression  the  Dublin  Irish- 
man thanks  him  and  says : 

The  blow  he  intended  for  the  Irish 
people  falls  hard  and  heavy  on  its  Gov- 
ernment. 

What  was  “trial  by  jury”  when 
O’Connell  was  arraigned  ? An  eminent 
English  law-lord  aptly  d escribed  it,  with 
emphatic  indignation,  as  “a  mockery,  a 
delusion,  and  a snare.” 

What  was  “trial  by  jury”  when  John 
Mitchell  was  arraigned  ? A hideous 
farce,  acted  by  “a  packed  jury,  a per- 
jured sheriff,  and  a prejudiced  judge.” 

What  else  was  “trial  by  jury,”  when 
the  State  prisoners  of  Sixty-five  were 


A WOMAN’S  QUESTION. 


® Do  you  know  you  have  asked  for  the 
costliest  thing, 

[1  Ever  made  by  the  hand  above — 

.'ll  A woman’s  heart  and  a woman’s  life, 

A woman’s  wonderful  love  ? 

^ Do  you  know  you  have  asked  for  this 
f priceless  thing, 

jl',  As  a child  might  ask  for  a toy  ? 
jft  Demanding  what  others  hare  died  to  win 
With  the  reckless  dash  of  a boy. 

fYou  have  written  my  lesson  of  duty  out, 
Man-like  you  have  questioned  me  — 

I Now  stand  at  the  bar  of  my  woman’s  soul, 
% Until  I shall  question  thee. 

You  require  your  mutton  shall  always  be 
% bot, 

E Your  socks  and  your  shirts  shall  be 
Vf  whole ; 

il  require  your  heart  to  be  true  as  God’s 
stars. 

As  pure  as  heaven  your  soul. 

You  require  a cook  for  your  mutton  and 
beef ; 

I require  a far  better  thing  ; 

A seamstress  you’re  wanting  for  stock- 
ings and  shirts — 

I look  for  a man  and  a king — 
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arraigned;  when  the  jurors  were  care- 
fully classified  into  “black  sheep  and 
white  sheep,”  and  the  judge,  a man  who 
had  risen  to  place  through  perjury,  and 
who  since  has  committed  the  crime  of 
self-slaughter,  after  attempting  that  of 
murder. 

What  else  hut  a fearful  farce  was  it 
in  the  case  of  the  Cormacks,  when  the 
same  judge  played  the  part  of  a furious 
prosecutor,  and  consigned  to  death  men 
whom  the  whole  country  believed  to  be 
innocent  ? 

What  was  it  but  a farce  at  Dungar- 
van,  when  a verdict  of  “Wilful  Murder” 
was  returned  against  the  Lancers  who 
killed  their  victims,  but  of  whom  not 
one  Was  brought  to  justice. 

What  else  but  a farce  was  the  trial, 
the  verdict  of  which  was  in  favor  of  the 
plaintiffs  brutally  injured  by  the  police 
in  the  Phoenix  Park,  and  the  result  of 
which  was  promotion  to  the  culprits, 
whose  expenses  were  paid  out  of  the 
people’s  taxes  ? 

But,  turn  from  Ireland  to  England, 
and  see  what  “trial  by  jury”  in  England 
too  often  has  been.  There  the  jurors 
are  free  from  all  influences  save  those 
of  their  own  stupidity  and  prejudice. 

What  was  trial  by  jury  in  England  in 
Hebron’s  case  ? He  had,  it  appears, 
the  misfortune  to  be  an  Irishman,  he 
was  charged  with  murder,  condemned, 
and  sentenced ; now  the  confession  of 
the  real  English  murderer,  Perce, 
comes  to  clear  him,  and  prove  that 
trial  by  jury  there  may  be  a terrible 
tragedy. 

The  Criminal  Law  Amendment  As- 
sociation of  England  has  published  a 
list  of  several  persons,  who,  it  asserts, 
have  been  condemned  to  death — and 
whom  circumstances  afterwards  proved 
to  be  equally  innocent.  This  is  an  ex- 
tract : 

1831.  Richard  Lewis  (executed). 
Murder  of  Donald  Black.  “I  suffer  un- 
justly. God,  who  knows  all  things, 
knows  it  is  so.” 

1865.  Polizziona.  — After  sentence 
proved  innocent.  Free  pardon. 

1865.  Giardiniere. — After  sentence 
proved  innocent.  Free  pardon. 

1861.  Smith. — After  sentence  prov- 
ed alibi.  Free  pardon. 

1861.  J.  Wiggins  (executed).  “I 
am  innocent,  innocent,  innocent!” 


1813.  Hayes  and  Slane  (executed).. 
Murder  at  Spennymoor.  Afterwards 
found  guilt  impossible. 

What  was  trial  by  jury  in  England  in 
those  cases  ? Frightful  tragedies. 

But  there  are  other  cases  besidee.- 
Five  Irishmen  were  iudicated  at  Man- 
chester, in  the  year  1861,  for  the  shoot- 
ing of  a man,  whom  none  of  them  could 
have  seen  or  aimed  at — since  he  was 
enclosed  in  a prison  van. 

Five  Irishmen  were,  on  the  same  evi- 
dence, found  guilty  and  condemned  to 
death. 

Before  the  deed  was  consummated 
the  innocence  of  one  of  them,  Maguire, 
became  so  plainly  manifested  that  he 
was  set  free  at  once. 

Before  the  deed  was  consummated 
another  of  them,  O’Meara  Condon,  was 
reprieved,  and  has  since  been  liberated.. 

The  remaining  three,/charged,  tried, 
convicted  on  the  same  evidence,  were 
executed. 

What  was  trial  by  jury  in  England, 
in  the  case  of  these  five  Irishmen,  but  a 
terrible  tragedy  ? 


CARRIED  HIS  OWH  BUNDLE. 


In  the  dullest  part  of  the  dullest  country 
in  England  is  situated  the  little  demi- 
semi-fashionable  bathing  town  of  T. 

Once  there  happened  to  the  said  little 
town  a very  dull  season.  Every  town  on 
the  coast  besides  was  full  of  company — 
bathers,  walkers,  donkey-riders,  saun- 
ter ers,  and  peddle  gatherers ; yet  the 
luckless  town  of  T.  was  comparitively 
empty.  Huge  placards  with  “ Lodg- 
ings to  let”  stared  everybody  in  the 
face,  from  every  window  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

In  this  state  of  utter  stagnation  were 
affairs  at  T.  when  one  hot  day,  in  the 
middle  of  August,  a stranger  was  seen 
to  enter  that  town-corporate.  This 
stranger  entered  the  town  in  so  ques- 
tionable a shape,  that  the  very  fourth 
and  fifth  castes  in  T.  stood  aloof,  hold- 
ing themselves  above  him.  Even  the 
shop-keepers matuna-mak ers  and  waiters 
at  the  taverns  felt  their  noses  turn  up 
intuitively  at  him.  The  groups  of  loiter- 
ers, collected  at  the  doors  of  the  inns,, 
passed  contemptuous  comments  on  him 
as  he  pursued  his  way,  and  the  fashion- 
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able  that  were  to  be  seen  in  the  streets 
cast  supercilious  glances  of  careless  su- 
periority upon  him,  for  he  was  on  foot 
and  alone,  attired  in  a coat,  and  waist- 
coat, and  in  short,  a whole  suit  of  that 
sort  of  mixed  cloth  called  pepper-and- 
salt-coloured,  with  a black  silk-handker- 
chief tied  about  his  neck  in  a nautical 
style.  He  wore  sea-boots  pulled  over 
his  knees,  and  to  complete  the  picture, 
carried  a bundle  in  a red  silk  handkei:- 
chief  at  the  end  of  a stout  oaken  cudgel 
over  his  shoulder. 

“ I’ll  warrant  me,  Jack,  that  ’ere  fist 
of  his  would  prove  a knock-me-down  ar- 
gument,” said  a sailor  to  one  of  his  ship- 
mates, who  was  intently  surveying  the 

I S stranger. 

“ Ey,  ey,  my  lad,  make  yourself  sure 
of  that,”  replied  Jack,  between  whom 
and  the  stranger  a single  look  of  recog- 
nition had  been  exchanged,  en  passant. 

‘‘  He’s  a rum  sort  of  fish,  howsomever,” 
rejoined  the  first  speaker,  and  1 won- 
der what  wind  cast  him  on  this  shore. 
He  don’t  look  like  a landsman,  for  all 
his  pepper-and-salt  gear.  Mayhap  you 
know  somewhat  about  him  Jack.” 
“Mayhap  I do,”  replied  Jack,  purs- 
ing up  his  mouth  with  a look  of  impor- 
tance ] but  I haven’t  sailed  so  many 
years  in  the  King’s  service  without 
, learning  to  keep  my  own  counsel — aye, 
Ig  and  another’s  too,  on  occasion;  and  I’d 
its  advise  you,  Een,  my  boy,  to  take  anoth- 
er observation  of  his  fist  before  you  go 
to  crack  your  jokes  on  him  !”  said  Jack; 
and  Ben  having  don^  so,  wisely  deter- 
mined on  keeping  his  distance. 

There  certainly  was  a characteristic 
something  in  the  stranger,  from  the  tie 
of  his  handkerchief  to  the  slight  roll  in 
his  gait,  that  savoured  of  a seafaring 
life.  Even  his  way  of  setting  on  his  hat 
had  not  the  look  of  a landsman.  The 
act  of  sturdy  independence  with  which 
he  shouldered  his  bundle  and  trudged 
along  showed  that  he  considered  the 
opinions  of  the  bystanders  was  a matter 
j of  perfect  indifference.  Yet  there  was 
i that  about  him  which  forcibly  arrested 
the  attention  of  every  one.  People  who 
1 1 would  not  own  to  themselves  that  they 
i I thought  him  worthy  of  notice  neverthe- 
\ ! less  turned  round  to  look  at  him  again. 
! I A sovereign  procured  him  a supper 
j and  bed,  and  all  things  needful  for  rest 
} and  refreshments,  at  a small  public- 


house,  whose  crazy  little  creaking  sign 
promised  to  travellers,  “ Good  enter- 
tainment for  man  and  horse.” 

The  next  morning,  being  disencum- 
bered of  the  unpopular  bundle  at  the 
end  of  that  oaken  cudgel,  which  he  still 
either  grasped  or  flourished  in  a most 
nautical  fashion,  he  entered  the  reading- 
room  of  the  town. 

“ It  is  no  use  entering  your  name, 
sir,  for  you  cannot  be  admitted  here,” 
was  the  answer  he  received  from  the  su- 
perintendent of  this  fashionable  resort. 

“Hot  on  my  paying  the  usual  terms 
of  subscription  ?”  demanded  the  stran- 
ger. 

“No,  sir;  we  cannot  admit  persons 
of  your  description  on  any  terms,  sir.” 

“ Persons  of  my  description  !”  retort- 
ed the  stranger,  most  emphatically, - 
grasping  his  trusty  cudgel ; “ and  pray, 
sir,  of  what  description  do  you  suppose 
me  to  be  ?” 

The  Jackin  otfice  surveyed  the  sturdy 
stranger  with  a look  in  which  contempt 
and  alarm  were  oddly  blended,  as  he 
replied : — 

“ Can’t  exactly  say,  sir ; but  I am 
sure  none  of  our  subscribers  would 
choose  to  associate  with  you.” 

“ How  do  you  know  that,  you  saucy 
Jackanapes  ?”  said  the  stranger  becom- 
ing a little  choleric. 

“ Why,  sir,  because,  sir,  we  make  a 
point  of  being  very  select,  and  never  on 
no  account  admit  persons  of  your  des- 
cription.” 

“ But  it  seems  you  do  not  know  of 
what  description  I am.” 

“Why,  sir,  po  one  can  expect  to  keep 
these  sort  of  things  secret.” 

“ What,  then,  is  it  whispered  about 
that  I am  ?” 

“ Whispered ! Lord,  sir,  it  was  in 
everybody’s  mouth  before  breakfast !” 
“ And  what  does  everybody  say  ?” 

“ That  you  are  a broken-down  miller 
hiding  from  creditors.”  And  here  he 
cast  a shrewd  glance  on  the  threadbare 
pepper-and-salts  of  the  stranger,  who  re- 
garded him  for  a moment  with  a comic 
expression  on  his  features,  made  him  a 
profound  bow  and  walked  off. 

Not  a whit  humbled  by  this  repulse, 
the  stranger  repaired  to  the  place  of 
general  promenade  and  took  possession 
of  a vacant  place  at  the  end  of  one  of 
the  benches,  on  whieh  were  seated  two 
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or  three  of  those  important  people  who 
had  from  time  immemorial  invested 
themselves  with  the  dignity  of  the  head 
persons  of  the  place. 

These  worthies  did|not  allow  him  time 
to  make  their  acquaintance  but  with  an 
air  as  if  they  dreaded  infection  they 
rose  and  departed.  Rot  the  least  dis- 
composed by  the  distastes  of  the  great 
men  of  little  T.  evinced  for  his  society, 
the  stranger  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
box,  lighted  a cigar,  and  smoked  for 
sometime  with  great  relish. 

At  length,  perceiving  a new  set  of 
loungers  on  the  promenade,  he  hastily 
dispatched  his  cigar,  and,  approaching 
one  of  the  other  benches,  addressed  a 
few  courteous  though  trifling  observa- 
tions to  its  occupants,  three  ladies  and  a 
gentleman ; but  had  his  remarks  been 
either  of  a blasphemous  or  indelicate 
nature  they  could  not  have  been  receiv- 
ed with  a greater  appearance  of  conster- 
nation by  the  ladies,  who,  rose  alarmed 
at  the  liberty  the  man  had  taken,  while 
the  gentleman  observed  with  a most 
aristocratic  demeanor,  that  he  laboured 
under  a mistake  in  addressing  those 
ladies. 

“Sir,”  said  the  stranger,  “you  are 
right ; I took  you  for  persons  of  jiolite- 
ness  and  benevolence.  Discovering  my 
error,  I crave  your  pardon  and  retire.” 

Although  any  reasonable  person  might 
have  been  satisfied  from  these  specimens 
of  the  inhabitants,  still  “ the  man  who 
carried  his  own  bundle  ” persevered  in 
his  endeavours  to  find  some  liberal  mind- 
ed person  therein.  From  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  a general  feeling  of  sus- 
picion seemed  to  pervade  the  bosoms  of 
all,  and  the  luckless  stranger  resided 
in  the  town  a whole  week  without  find- 
ing a single  exception. 

The  habitual  good  temper  and  light- 
hearted gayety  of  the  stranger  was 
ruffled  ; and  there  was  a compression  on 
his  brow,  and  an  angry  glow  cn  his 
cheek,  as  he  entered  that  notorious 
gossip-shop,  the  post-offlce.  The  mail 
had  just  arrived,  and  the  letters,  hav- 
ing been  assorted,  were  delivered  to 
their  respective  claimants.  But  there 
was  one  letter  which  had  not  been 
claimed,  which  excited  general  curi- 
osity. 

According  to  the  invariable  diurnal 
custom,  all  the  town-people  who  had 


nothing  to  do  were  assembled  in  or  near 
the  post-offlce — those  wlio  expected 
letters  to  receive  them,  and  those  who 
did  not  to  take-  note  of  the  epistles 
directed  to  their  neighbours. 

The  unclaimed  letter  was  of  a tempt- 
ing appearance,  surmounted  with  a cor- 
onet, addressed  to  the  Right  Hon.  Ad- 
miral Lord  A B , and  franked 

by  the  Duke  of  A.  Many  were  the 
Surmises  offered  on  the  subject.  Could 
it  be  possible  that  a man  of  his  high 
rankment  to  honour  them  with  his 
presence  for  the  season  ? But  then  he 
had  not  engaged  lodgings.  Ro  matter ; 
there  were  plenty  disengaged.  Lord  A— 

B would  doubtless  arrive  that  day 

with  his  suite.  It  would  be  the  salva- 
tion of  the  town  for  the  season,  to  be 
able  to  announce  such  an  arrival  in  the 
county  papers.  The  presence  of  my 
Lord  was  perhaps  a prognostic  of  a visit 
from  the  Duke  and  the  mighty  Duchess. 

During  the  discussion,  in  which  by 
this  time  the  whole  town  engaged,  thei*e 
were  some  whose  curiosity  to  know  the 
contents  of  this  important  epistle  was 
so  great  as  to  betray  them  into  the  en- 
deavour of  forestalling  Lord  A B— 

in  reading  all  that  was  come-at-able  in 
his  letter ; but  the  envelope  was  folded 
so  as  to  baffle  the  most  expert  in  the 
worthy  art  of  round  reading. 

The  stranger  (who  had  remained  an 
unnoticed  listener  in  the  crowd,  and  had 
quietly  seen  the  letter  passing  from 
hand  to  hand  through  a large  circle,) 
now  stepped  into  their  midst,  and,  mak- 
ing a low  bow,  said : 

“ Gentlemen,  when  you  have  amused 
yourselves  sufficiently  with  that  letter, 
I will  thank  you  to  hand  it  over  to  me, 
its  rightful  owner.” 

“ To  you  !”  exclaimed  the  whole  town 
and  corporation  in  a single  breath,  “ this 
letter  which  is  franked  and  sealed  by  the 
Duke  of  A , and  addressed  to  Admi- 
ral Lord  A B ?” 

“ I am  he,  gentlemen,”  said  the  stran- 
ger, making  a sarcastic  obeisance  all 
around.  “ I see  you  do  not  think  that 
the  son  of  a Duke  can  wear  such  a coat 
and  carry  his  own  bundle  on  occasion. 
However,  I see  one  within  hail  who  can 
witness  to  my  identity.  Here,  you  J ack 
Braceyard,  have  you  forgotten  your  old 
commander  ?” 

“ Forgotten  your  Honour  ! Ro,  no. 
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my  Lord,”  exclaimed  Jack,  springing 
into  the  midst  of  the  circle,  “ I knew 
your  noble  Lordship  the  moment  I seen 
you  ; but  I remembered  your  Honour’s 
humour  too  well  to  spoil  your  sport  by 
saluting,  when  you  thought  fit  to  hoist 
foreign  colours.” 

“Jack,  you  are  an  honest  fellow,  and 
here’s  a sovereign  to  drink  my  health, 
for  we  have  weathered  many  a hard 
gale  together,  and  here’s  another  for 
keeping  my  secret,  old  heart  of  oak. 
And  now,  gentlemen,”  continued  Lord 
A B , “ if  you  are  not  yet  sat- 

isfied that  the  letter  belongs  to  me,  here 
are,  I trust,  sufficient  proofs.”  As  he 
spoke  he  produced  from  his  pocket-book 
a bundle  of  letters,  bearing  the  same 
superscription. 

The  Postmaster  immediately  handed 
him  the  letter,  and  began  a string  of 
elabarate  apologies,  which  his  Lordship 
did  not  stop  to  listen  to,  but  walked 
back  to  the  Golden  Lion,  leaving  the  as- 
sembled population  of  T.  mute  with 
consternation. 

That  afternoon,  the  whole  corporation, 
sensible  too  late  of  their  error,  waited 
in  a body  on  Lord  A B to  apolo- 

gize for  their  mistake,  and  to  entreat 
him  to  honour  the  town  with  his  pres- 
ence during  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

He  was  busily  emploped  in  tying  up 
his  bundle  when  the  deputation  entered, 
and  he  continued  to  adjust  it  all  the  time 
they  were  speaking.  When  they  con- 
cluded, having  tightened  the  last  knot, 
he  replied  as  follows  : — 

“Gentlemen,  I entered  your  town 
with  every  intention  of  thinking  well 
of  its  inhabitants.  But  I came  in  a 
shabby  coat,  carrying  my  own  bundle, 
and  took  up  my  quarters  at  a paltry  ale- 
house, the  only  place  where  you  would 
give  me  admittance.  Your  reception  of 
me  would  have  been  very  different  had 
I arrived  in  my  carriage.  But,  gentle 
men,  I am  an  odd  fellow,  as  you  see,  and 
sometimes  try  whether  1 can  obtain  it 
without  these  adventitious  distinctions  ; 
and  the  manner  in  which  you  treated 
me,  while  I appeared  among  you  in  the 
light  of  a poor  and  inoffensive  stranger, 
has  convinced  me  of  my  error  in  looking 
for  liberality  here.  Ard  I must  inform 
you  that  I estimate  your  polite  attention 
at  the  same  value  that  I did  your  con- 
tempt, and  that  I would  not  spend  an- 


other night  in  your  tojvn  if  you  would 
give  it  to  me  ; and  so  good-morning.” 
As  his  Lordship  concluded,  he  attach- 
ed his  red  bundle  to  the  end  of  his  blud- 
geon, and  shouldering  it,  with  a droll 
look  at  the  discomfited  corporation,  he 
trudged  out  of  the  town  with  the  same 
air  of  sturdy  independence  that  he  had 
trudged  in. — Belgravia. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


VFLOCITIES. 


VELOCITIES  OF  THE  FORCES  OF  NATURE. 


Chapter  I. 

In  former  times,  when  a man  would 
speak  of  the  rapidity  with  which  light 
traverses  space,  most  of  his  hearers 
thought  it  to  be  a scientific  exaggeration 
or  a myth.  At  present,  however, 
when  daily  opportunity  is  afforded 
to  admire,  for  example,  the  velo- 
city of  the  electric  current  in  the 
electro-magnetic  telegraph,  every  one 
is  well  convinced  of  the  fact,  that  there 
are  forces  in  nature  which  traverse 
space  with  almost  inconceivable  velo- 
city. 

A wire  a mile  in  length,  if  electrified 
at  one  end,  becomes  in  the  very  instant 
electrified  at  the  other  end.  This  and 
similar  things  every  one  may  observe 
for  himself;  then,  even  the  greatest 
sceptic  among  you  will  clearly  see,  that 
the  change— or  “electric  force” — which 
an  electrified  wire  undergoes  at  one 
end,  is  conveyed  the  length  of  a mile  in 
a twinkle,  verily  as  if  a mile  were  but 
an  inch. 

But  we  learn  more  yet  from  this  ob- 
servation. The  velocity  with  which 
the  electric  force  travels  is  so  great,  that 
if  a telegraphic  wire,  extending  from 
Montreal  to  Washington  and  back 
again,  is  electrified  at  one  end,  the 
electric  current  will  manifest  itself  at 
the  other  end  in  the  same  manner.  From 
this  it  follows,  that  the  electric  force 
travels  with  such  speed  as  to  make  a 
thousand  miles  in  a space  of  time 
scarcely  perceptible.  Or,  in  other 
words,  it  travels  a thousand  miles  in 
the  same  imperceptible  fraction  of  a 
moment  that  it  does  a single  mile. 

And  experience  has  taught  us  even 
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more  yet.  However,  great  the  distance 
connected  by  a telegraphic  wire  may 
be,  the  result  has  always  been,  that  the 
time  which  electricity  needs  to  run  that 
distance,  is  imperceptibly  small;  so 
that  it  may  well  be  said,  its  passage 
occupies  an  indivisible  moment  of  time. 

One  might  even  be  led  to  believe  that 
this  is  really  no  “running  through” — in 
other  words,  that  this  transmission  of 
effect  from  one  end  of  the  wire  to  the 
other  end  does  not  require  any  time  at 
all,  but  that  it  happens,  as  if  by  en- 
chantment, in  one  and  the  same  instant. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 

Ingenious  experiments  have  been 
tried,  to  measure  the  velocity  of  the 
electric  force.  It  is  now  undoubtedly 
proved,  that  it  actually  does  require 
time  for  it  to  be  transmitted  from  one 
place  to  another ; that  this  certain 
amount  of  time  is  imperceptible  to  us 
for  this  reason,  viz.,  that  all  distances 
which  have  erer  been  connected  by 
telegraph,  are  yet  too  small,  to  make 
the  time  it  takes  for  the  current  to  go 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  perceptible 
to  us. 

Indeed,  if  our  earth  were  surrounded 
by  a wire,  it  would  still  be  too  short  for 
common  observation, because  the  electric 
force  .would  run  even  through  this 
space — twenty-five  thousand  miles  near- 
ly— in  the  tenth  part  of  a second. 

Ingenious  experiments  have  shown 
that  the  electric  current  moves  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  miles  in 
a second.  But  how  could  this  have  been 
ascertained  ? And  are  we  certain  that 
the  result  is  trustworthy? 

The  measurements  have  been  made 
with  great  exactitude.  To  those  who  are 
not  afraid  of  a little  thinking,  we  will 
try  to  represent  the  way  in  which  this 
measurement  was  taken ; although  a 
perfect  representation  of  it  is  very 
difficult  to  give  in  a few  words. 

A Few  Days  Since — this  is  a fact — 
a little  fellow  in  Clinton,  Conn.,  anxious 
to  find  a home  for  a pet  kitten  where  it 
would  stand  a right  good  chance  of 
being  well  brought  up,  carried  it  to  the 
residence  of  a clergyman,  asking  him, 
as  he  responded  to  the  knock,  if  he 
would  like  a kitten  ? “Oh,  I don’t 
know,”  said  he ; “what  kind  of  a kit- 
ten have  you  got  ?”  “A  Unitarian  kit- 


ten, sir.”  “Ho,  I guess  not  of  that  sort.”'  \ 
A few  mornings  after  the  little  fellow  | 
appeared  at  the  same  door,  rang  the  j 
door-bell  and  again  found  himself  face  | 
to  face  with  the  “man  of  the  house.”  j 
The  boy  repeated  his  offer  of  the^ 
juvenile  feline.  “But  arn’t  you  the  same 
boy  that  called  the  other  day ; and  isn’t 
this  the  same  little  Unitarian  kitten 
you  had  then  ?”  “ I know  it,”  the  lit- 

tle man  responded,  it’s  the  same  kitten, 
but  he’s  got  his  eyes  open  now,  and  he’s 
an  Episcopal  kitten.”  It  is  fair  to  sup-  . 
pose  that  the  “opening  of  his  eyes”  | 

proved  the  salvation  of  pussy,  and  found  | 

for  it  an  agreeable  and  congenial  home.  j 


INDUCEMENT. 


We  propose  to  our  young  readers  the 
following  treat : Any  boy  or  girl  writ- 

ing the  best  moral  on,  “ Being  and 
Seeming,”  shall  have  it  not  only  publish- 
ed in  the  “Children’s  Corner,”  of  The 
Harp  for  August,  but  a beautiful  and.use- 
ful  book  presented  to  such,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  continued  literary  exertions. 
Come  boys  and  girls  ! betake  yourselves 
to  the  task,  and  success  will  crown  some 
of  your  endeavors. 

We  have  omitted  the  usual  quota  of 
select  questions  for  this  month  ; in  order 
to  attest  the  literary  abilities  of  our 
young  correspondents,  and  to  induce  a 
taste  for  original  composition. 

Editor. 

BEING  AND  SEEMING. 

“ Do  be  quiet,”  said  a young  dove  one 
day  to  his  fellow  nestlings.  “ Keep  your 
quarrel  till  those  people  have  passed  by. 
Don’t  you  know  you  have  got  a char- 
acter to  keep  up  ? Men  have  a way  of 
saying,  ‘ As  gentle  as  a Dove,’  and 
‘ Birds  in  their  nests  agree.’” 

And  Pearlie,  the  speaker,  gave  a sati- 
rical coo,  which  sounded  rather  like  a 
laugh. 

“ I don’t  mind  what  they  say,”  said 
Duskie,  hotly.  “ I don’t  see  why  Euffie 
should  take  up  so  much  room ; I can’t 
stir  a claw,  and  all  my  feathers  which  I 
smoothed  so  beautifully  this  morning 
are  turned  up  the  wrong  way.” 
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And  Duskie  gave  Euffie  a peck,  which 
Euffie  returned. 

“Coo,  coo,  coo,  coo!”  said  Pearlie, 
sweetly,  trying  to  keep  up  the  charac- 
ter of  the  family  as  the  two  girls  who 
had  passed  before  came  by  again.  They 
were  walking  up  and  down  learning 
their  lessons. 

“ Do  hear  those  sweet  creatures,” 
said  one. 

“ What  gentle  voices  they  have,”  said 
Mary.  “ They  always  live  at  peace,  I 
am  sure.” 

“ Of  course,”  said  Jenny,  “ but  they 
seem  to  be  fluttering  in  their  nests, 
nevertheless.  Look,  Mary,  if  you  stand 
here  you  can  see  them.” 

Pearlie,  who  had  been  pleased  with 
the  flattery  of  the  first  speaker,  made 
grimaces  at  Duskie  and  Eufiie  to  keep 
quiet,  but  in  vain  ; peck  followed  peck, 
and  flutter  followed  flutter,  till  there 
was  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  leave  the 
nest  and  have  it  out  in  the  air. 

And  so  they  did,  and  Mary  and  Jenny 
watched  them  with  tearful  eyes,  for  it 
seemed  truly  sad  to  see  those  pretty, 
soft,  and  graceful  birds  fighting,  with 
rufiled  feathers  and  angry  glances. 

At  last  the  parent  bird  came  back,  and 
administered  sharp  correction  to  the 
naughty  young  ones. 

“ Duskie,”  said  the  father,  “ it  ought 
to  make  you  gentle  to  know  it  is  expect- 
ed of  you  to  be  ‘ as  gentle  as  a dove.’ 
And  Euffie,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
have  the  character  of  being  gentle  and 
peaceful,  and  not  to  deserve  it.” 

“ Yes  indeed  I”  said  Pearlie,  indignant- 
ly. “ And  if  you  had  only  seen  how 
those  saucy,  sparrows  laughed ! You 
were  too  angry  to'  hear  them,  but  they 
enjoyed  your  disgrace,  and  said  some- 
thing which  I did  not  understand  about 
profession  and  practice.” 

“Yes,  dear,  those  are  long  words  used 
by  men,  and  they  mean  that  we  ought 
to  be  what  we  seem  to  be,  or  what  we 
have  the  character  of  being.” 

“Euffie,  go  outside  the  nest  and 
smooth  yourself,  you  naughty  bird  I” 
said  the  mother.  “You  look  positively 
ugly.  And,  Duskie,  you  and  your  bro- 
ther must  not  go  to  the  pea-field  for  a 
week.  In  fact,  I shall  be  obliged  to 
keep  you  close  by  me.  It  is  not  only 
the  harm  you  do  to  yourself  by  being 


angry,  but  the  harm  you  do  to  others.”" 

“Why,  those  sparrows  will  make  a 
mock  at  goodness  always  now,  and  you 
will  find  they  will  find  they  will  say, 

‘ Oh,  doves  put  on  a meek  and  gentle 
manner,  but  they  know  how  to  fight  and 
quarrel  as  well  as  others.’  ‘ How  sad  1 
it  seems  worse  to  see  doves  fight  than 
other  birds.  They  look  as  if  they  ought 
to  live  at  peace — as  if  God  meant  to 
teach  us  a lesson  about  the  beauty  of 
gentleness,  and  meekness,  and  innocence 
and  they  have  spoiled  the  picture.  I 
shall  never  see  doves  again  without  a 
painful  feeling.” 

“ Did  she  say  that,”  said  Duskie,  in  a 
choky  voice.  “That’s  worse  than  all; 
I thought  it  did’nt  matter  much  just 
being  naughty  once.  But  if  she  will 
never  forget  it,  it  has  done  her  harm, 
too  ; and  she  is  such  a dear  little  girl 
she  often  throws  me  peas.” 

“Ah,  Duskie!  you  can  never  be 
naughty  without  hurting  others,  and 
you  never  know  how  much  harm  you 
do.  Besides,  you  cannot  undo  what  you 
have  done.  That  little  girl  will  always- 
remember  the  sad  picture  of  two  doves 
fighting  and  tearing  each  others  feathers 
in  rage.  But  now  go  to  sleep ; I am 
tired  and  sorry.” 

“ Coo,  coo,  coo  !”  came  from  the  tree, 
and  those  who  could  recognize  the  slight 
modulation  of  the  coos,  and  who  could 
understand  what  they  expressed,  would 
have  discovered  affection  and  penitence 
in  Duskie  and  Euffie’s  coos,”  and  tender- 
ness and  forgiveness  in  those  of  the 
parent  birds. 


CURIOUS  LETTER  OF  NAPOLEON  I. 

A curious  letter,  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Hapoleon  I.,  to  his  father 
when  the  future  Emperor  was  a mere 
child  and  a pupil  at  the  military  school 
at  Brienne,  has  just  been  published  in 
France.  It  is  dated  April  5,  1181,  and 
runs  thus  : “Father  if  you  or  my  pro- 

tectors cannot  afford  me  the  means  of 
living  more  honorably  in  this  house, 
bring  me  back  home  at  once.  I am 
tired  of  proclaiming  my  indigence,  and 
of  seeing  the  sneers  of  insolent  scholars 
whom  nothing  but  their  fortune  elevates 
above  me,  but  there  is  not  one  who  is 
not  a hundred  “pikes”  below  the  noble 
sentiments  which  animate  me.  Is  your 
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son  to  remain  the  laughing  stock  of  a 
few  paltoquets,  who,  vain  of  their  own 
means  of  enjoyment,  insult  me  by 
smiling  at  my  privations  ? If  you  are 
unable  to  afford  me  any  improvement 
in  my  position  here,  take  me  away 
from  Brienne,  and  put  me  into  some 
mechanical  position.  From  this  offer 
you  may  judge  at  my  despair.  Please 
believe  that  my  letter  has  not  been 
dictated  by  the  vain  desire  of  indulging 
in  expensive  amusements,  which  I have 
no  taste  for.  I only  want  to  be  able  to 
show  that  I have  the  means  of  procur- 
ing them  like  my  companions. 

Your  respectful  and  affectionate  son, 

Bonaparte.” 


THE  SHIPWRECK. 

The  following  beautiful  little  gem,” 
entitled  “The  Shipwreck,”  is  from  the 
pen  and  poetical  brain  of  an  esteemed 
friend,  long  since  called  to  his  reward : — 
and  as  the  contributor  has  no  knowl- 
edge of  it  ever  appearing  in  print  up  to 
the  present,  he  asks  and  solicits  space 
for  it  in  the  “ Young  Folks  Corner,”  of 
The  Harp.— W.McK. 

From  the  climes  of  the  east,  o’er  the  calm 
ocean  waves, 

The  vessel  is  gallantly  sweeping  ; 

When  far  far-- below,  in  their  red  coral  graves. 
The  hearts  of  the  shipwrecked  are  sleeping; 
From  the  climes  of  the  east  to  their  own 
lovely  isle. 

The  mariners  gladly  are  steering. 

And  bright  are  their  prospects,  and  sweet  is 
their  toil. 

For  no  storm  on  their  path  is  appearing. 

They  think  of  the  homes  where  their  parents 
reside, 

That  shall  greet  them  with  tear-drops  of 
gladness ; 

Where  the  wives  of  their  love,  each  as  gay  as 
a bride. 

Shall  lighten  the  heart  of  their  sadness  ; 
Where  their  children  shall  meet  them  with 
bright  eyes  of  blue. 

And  cheeks  like  the  summer-tide  blossoms; 
Where  their  sweethearts  await,  like  the 
lilies  in  dew. 

To  drop  overpower’d  in  their  bosoms. 

From  slumber  to  tempest  the  ocean  awakes. 
Like  the  lions  in  hunger  that  waken. 

And  the  canvass  is  scatter’d  like  winter-snow 
flakes. 

And  the  masts  like  a willow  are  shaken. 
And  down  goes  the  ship,  like  a star  from  the 
sky. 

When  the  storm  on  the  night-wind  is 
dying— 

And  now  the  green  sea  waves  all  quietly  lie. 
Like  the  turf  on  the  graves  that  are  lying. 


How  TO  MAKE  Artificial  Hems  or 
Pastes. — As  this  species  of  jewelry  and  i 
gew-gaws,  is  so  common  on  this  Contin-  I 
ent,  it  may  prove  interesting  and  in- 
structive to  our  young  readers,  to  give 
a few  receipts  for  their  composition  and 
manufacture. 

In  making  artificial  gems  or  paste 
jewels,  the  first  consideration  is  to  pro- 
cure a kind  of  glass  which  shall  be  of 
as  great  a specific  gravity,  and  as  clear 
as  possible,  in  order  that  it  may  reflect  ; 
the  rays  of  light,  and  occasion  that 
particular  play  of  light  which  renders  j 
paste  so  much  more  brilliant  than  com-  , 
mon  glass.  Some  glass,  however,  is  of  j 
greater  specifle  gravity  than  the  gem  to  | 
be  indicated ; were  this  used  for  the  | 
purpose  the  mock  gem  would  have  an  i 
unnatural  glare  of  light,  and  conse-  j 
quently  be  immediately  detected.  Yery 
numerous  are  the  receipts  to  make  the 
colorless  foundation  paste  or  strass,  as  it 
is  called,  everything  used  in  the 
making  of  which  should  be  perfectly 
pure. 

1.  Composition  of  Paste  for  Dia- 
monds.— Eock  crystals  4056  grains ; 
red  lead  6300;  pure  potass  2154;  borax 
216;  arsenic  12;  or  2nd.  Eock  crystal 
3600  grains ; pure  carbonate  of  lead 
8508 ; potash  1260 ; borax  360.  3rd. 
White  sand,  purified  by  being  washed 
first  in  hydrochloric  and  then  in  water 
till  the  whole  of  the  acid  is  removed,  , 
100  parts ; red  lead  150 ; calcined  pot- 
ass 30  to  35 ; calcined  borax  10 ; oxide 
of  arsenic  1 part.  It  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  whole  of  these  compounds  in 
a state  of  fusion  for  three  or  four  days 
before  they  will  have  attained  their 
greatest  perfection. 

To  Imitate  the  Yellow  Diamond. 

— To  one  ounce  of  paste,  as  above,  add 
24  grains  of  the  chloride  of  silver,  or  10 
grains  of  the  glass  of  antimony. 

To  Imitate  the  Sapphire.- -To  24 
ounces  of  paste  add  2 drams  26  grains 
of  the  oxide  of  cobalt. 


“ I found  the  original  of  my  hell,  in 
the  world  which  we  inhabit,”  said  Dante, 
and  he  said  a greater  truth  than  some 
literary  antiquaries  can  always  com- 
prehend. 
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I If  your  son  has  no  brains  don’t  send 
him  to  college.  You  cannot  make  a 
palace  out  of  a shanty  by  putting  a 
I French  roof  on  it. 

I “The  devil  is  said  to  be  the  father  of 
tobacco,”  said  a minister  to  the  local 
punster,  who  was  smoking  too  vigor- 
ously. “And  that  accounts  for  it  con- 
taining so  much  Nic-otine,”  was  the 
punster’s  reply. 

Customer — “Waiter,  I can’t  get  on 
with  this  lobster:  it’s  as  hard  as  flint.” 

Waiter — “Beg  pardon.  Sir  ; a slight 
mistake.  That’s  the  imitation  lobster 
out  of  the  show-case.  Shall  I change 
it.” 

• “Suppose  we  pass  alaw,”said  a severe 
father  to  his  daughter,  “ that  no  girl 
eighteen  years  old  who  can’t  cook  a good 
meal  shall  get  married  till  she  learns  how 
to  do  it  ? ” “ Why,  then,  we’d  all  get 
married  at  seventeen,”  responded  the 
girls  in  sweet  chorus. 

Tonal T (who  has  just  been  reading 
the  newspaper)  : Asia  Minor ! Asia 
Minor  ! “Whaur’s  the  Major  whan  they 
kick  up  sic  a dust  about  the  Minor  ?” 
Tugalt  (not  over  well  versed  in  the 
subject)  : “In  the  Army,  nae  doubt.” 

Tonalt  (who  has  gained  his  point) : 
“Hout  aye,  to  be  surely.” 

“Capers”  Cut. — Scene — Poop  of  an 
American  liner.  The  Captain  is  pacing 
up  and  down ; to  him  enter  second 
engineer.  Engineer:  “I’ve  tae  com- 

plean.  Captain,  about  the  cook.  He 
dis  ony  thing  he  likes  wi’  us.  I noticed 
yesterday  that  the  cabin  folk  got  soor 
peas  tae  their  biled  mutton;  noo  he 
gies  me  nae  soor  peas  tae  mine.” 

It  is  not  always  a safe  matter  to 
hazard  remarks  upon  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  those  with  whom  we  come 
' in  contact.  The  writer  once  saw  a speci- 
men of  the  travelling  Englishman  com 
pletely  sat  upon  for  venturing  on  an 
impertinence  of  this  kind.  It  was  at  a 
table  d’hote  at  Boulogne.  The  English- 
man in  question,  a very  bumptious  in- 
dividual, was  accompanied  by  a lady, 
and  sitting  opposite  to  them  was  a 
young  German,  on  whose  fingers  were 
: a number  of  massive  rings.  After  gaz- 


ing in  a most  persistent  manner  at  him, 
the  Englishman,  addressing  his  com- 
panion in  a loud  tone,  said — 

“I  hate  to  see  a man  with  rings  on 
his  fingers !” 

The  German  replied  to  this  with  a 
supercilious  sort  of  sneer  ; so  the  Eng- 
lishman “went  for”  him  again,  and  said, 
in  a still  louder  tone — 

“Do  you  know  what  I would  do  with 
a ring  if  I had  one  ?” 

Before  the  lady  could  reply,  and  to 
the  great  amusement  of  all  who  heard 
it,  the  German,  in  a sulky  growl,  broke 
in — 

“Yare  it  in  your  nose  !” 

“ Have  you  ‘ Blasted  Hopes’  ?”  asked 
a young  lady  of  a librarian  with  a hand- 
kerchief tied  over  his  jaw.  “ Ho, 
madam,”  said  he,  “it’s  only  a blasted 
toothache.” 

A little  boy  asked  his  mother  to  talk 
to  him,  and  say  something  funny.  “How 
can  I ?”  she  asked  ; “ don’t  you  see  I am 
busy  baking  these  pies?”  “Well,  you 
might  say,  ‘ Charlie,  won’t  you  have  a 
pie  ?’  “ That  would  be  funny  for  you.’ , 

Advice  to  a Young  Man. — Cultivate 
self-control  until  it  becomes  natural  to 
you.  Self-repression  isn’t  selt-controL 
One  time  I knew  one  of  these  men  who 
are  accustomed  to  self-repression.  He 
was  a quiet,  soft  spoken  man,  with  the 
most  ungovernable  temper  that  ever 
tore  a human  passion  into  rags.  But 
he  rarely  showed  it.  One  day,  in  the 
Autumn  he  was  trying  to  make  a joint 
of  six-inch  stove-pipe  fit  into  the  end  of 
a five  and  one-half  inch  length.  And 
during  the  struggle  he  smote  his  thumb, 
about  midway  between  the  nail  and 
the  joint,  with  a round  backed  hammer. 
He  arose  with  a sad,  sweet  smile,  laid 
the  hammer  down  softly  on  the  carpet, 
changed  the  lengths  of  pipe,  fitted  them 
and  put  the  pipe  up,  and  never  said  a 
word.  But  he  was  pale,  and  there  was 
a glowing  light  in  his  eyes.  And  the 
next  day  about  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  that  man  walked  out  of  town 
up  the  B.  and  M.  grade,  and  stood 
in  the  woods  and  foamed  at  the  mouth 
and  howled  and  raved  about  stove-pipes 
and  people  who  make  them  until  he 
frightened  a thirty-ton  engine  otf  the 
track.  Self-repression  isn’t  self-control, 
ray  son — Burlington  Hawheye^ 
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Archbishop  Plunkett  executed  by  the  English,  1681.  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  1690 
General  T.  F.  Meagher  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Missouri  Biver,  1867. 

Visitation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  First  stone  of  the  Jesuits’  Church,  Dublin, 
laid,  1829. 

Grattan,  born  in  Dublin,  1746. 

Anti-Popery  declaration  of  James  I.,  1605. 

Hugh  Roe  O’Donnell,  Prince  of  Tyrconnell,  died,  1605.  R.  D.  Williams,  Sham 
rock  ” of  the  Nation,  died  in  Louisiana,  United  States,  1862. 

Seizure  of  letters,  papers,  etc.,  in  the  office  of  the  Irish  Felon,  National  news- 
paper, by  the  police,  1848. 

Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  died,  1816. 

O’Connell  declared  elected  for  Clare,  1828. 

Edmund  Burke,  died,  1798. 

John  O’Donovan,  the  Irish  scholar,  born  at  Atateemore,  county  Kilkenny,  1809. 

T.  F.  Meagher  arrested,  1848. 

Battle  of  Aughrim,  1691.  Henry  and  John  Sheares  tried  for  high  treason,  1798. 

First  steam  vessel  arrived  at  Cork  from  America,  on  this  day,  1819. 

Henry  and  John  Sheares  executed,  1798.  Charles  Gavan  Duffy  elected  member 
for  New  Ross,  1852.  Banquet,  in  Belfast,  to  oelebrate  the  French  Revolution, 
1791. 

Henry  Joy  McCracken,  United  Irish  leader,  and  commander  at  the  battle  of 
Antrim,  executed,  1798. 

Thomas  Parnell,  poet,  died,  1717. 

Athlone  besieged  by  Lieutenant-General  Douglas,  1690. 

Sir  Cahir  O’Dogherty,  beheaded,  1680.  Donal  O’Sullivan,  the  hero  of  Dunboy, 
assassinated  fy  an  Englishman  in  Spain,  1608. 

Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  passed,  1851. 

Hugh  O’Neill,  Prince  of  Ulster,  died  at  Rome,  1616.  Procession  in  Dublin,  to 
lay  the  Foundation  Stone  of  the  Catholic  University,  1862. 

Arrival  of  Father  P.  Scarampi,  Commissioner  from  the  Holy  See  to  the  Irish 
Confederation,  1643. 

The  Six-mile  bridge  (Co.  Clare)  massacre,  1852. 

Emmet’s  Insurrection,  1803. 

John  Philpot  Curran  born,  1750. 

Peace  made  by  the  Irish  Confederates  with  the  English,  1646.  City  of  Limerick 
besieged,  1690.  Siege  of  Athlone  raised,  1690.  The  transplanting  ” of  Irish 
families  of  the  Pale  to  Connaught,  1654 ; all  must  be  gone  before  March 
next.” 

Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act  arrived  in  the  City  of  Dublin,  1848..  Church 
Disestablishment  Bill  received  the  Royal  Assent,  1869. 

W.  S.  O’Brien,  Meagher,  and  others  withdrew  from  Conciliation  Hall,  1846. 

William  Michael  Byrne  executed,  1798.  Rewards  offered  for  the  arrest  of  W. 
Smith  O’Brien,  Meagher,  Dillon,  Doheny,  and  others,  1848. 

Patrick  Sarsfield,  Earl  of  Lucan,  fatally  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Landen,  1693. 
Attempted  insurrection  under  the  leadership  of  William  Smith  O’Brien,  at 
Ballingarry,  in  the  County  of  Tipperary,  1848. 

Professor  Eugene  O’Curry,  the  Irish  schalor,  died  in  the  year  1862,  aged  sixty 
eight  years. 

Siege  of  Limerick  raised,  1690. 


Small  is  the  distance  between  the 
prisons  and  graves  of  Princes. 

Facts  are  more  convincing  than 
arguments. 

It  a mark  of  virtue  to  avoid  vice ; and 
true  wisdom  to  lack  nonsense. 

The  man  of  desire  is  a man  of  fear ; 
and  he  that  lives  in  fear  lives  in  slavery. 

A nation  is  never  so  powerless  against 
a foreign  enemy,  as  when  she  is  agi- 
tated by  intestine  commotions. 


Exile  and  death,  are  terrible,  but  to 
the  wicked. 

The  people  are  seldom  wrong-woe  to 
those  who  despise  their  remonstrance. 

As  virtue  is  the  great  highway  of 
the  mind,  so  is  vice  the  narrow  alley 
that  serpentines. 

Should  the  body  sue  the  mind  before 
a court  of  judicature  lor  damages,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  mind  would 
prove  a ruinous  tenant  to  its  landlord. 
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HYMN  TO  LIBERTY. 


BY  UNA. 

I Oh  ! thou  great  aud  mighty  angel, 

I Whom  the  nations  seldom  see, 

View  the  lands  in  fetters  pining, 

Lifting  up  their  hands  to  thee  ; 

^Neath  the  burden  of  oppression 

See  them  struggle,  hear  them  groan, 
While  their  tyrants  shout  exulting  : 

“ Liberty  from  earth  has  flown  !” 

Sweep  the  world  with  wings  of  power. 
In  thy  passage  hurling  down 
From  above  the  trampled  millions. 
King  and  purple,  throne  and  crown  ; 
Dash  to  earth  the  world’s  destroyers, 
Glorious  angel,  strong  and  just; 
Worms  may  crawl,  but  bid  the  people 
Look  aloft  and  spurn  the  dust. 

Let  the  rushing  of  thy  pinions 
Rouse  the  dreaming  lands  to  life  ; 
Break  their  hopeless,  death-like  stupor. 
Even  with  the  sounds  of  strife  ; 

. If  their  manacles  can  only 

By  the  sword  be  cut  in  twain — 

Better  hear  the  clash  of  sabres 
Than  the  clanking  of  a chain. 

Why  must  bloated  pomp  and  power 
Fatten  when  they  scorn  to  toil? 

> He  who  digs  from  earth  her  treasures 
I Should  be  monarch  of  the  soil. 

Kings  are  not  of  God,  though  blinded 
Israel’s  wish  of  foolish  pride — 

; Patriarch  for  regal  ruler 
; To  exchange — was  not  denied. 

i At  her  prayer,  the  great  Jehovah, 

I Let  her  bow  to  kingly  sway  ; 

'!  Now  the  world,  grown  wiser,  fancies 
Royal  heads  have  had  their  day. 

! God  of  right  I behold  thy  children 
' Bowed  in  bondage,  loathed,  abhorred, 
’Neath  those  monsters  of  injustice. 

Called,  ‘‘Anointed  of  the  Lord.” 

* * * * * 


Sternly,  bravely,  yet  how  weakly. 

Do  they  war  with  force  and  wrong  ; 
Smile  upon  their  stormy  present. 

Let  them  wdth  thy  strength  be  strong  ; 
From  the  dust  their  faces  lifting, 

Lo ! they  deem  thy  coming  nigh  ; 
Hasten,  hasten,  mighty  angel. 

Lest  ihe  nations  shriek  and  die. 


McENElRY  THE  COVETODS. 


BY  GERALD  GRIFFIN. 

Author  of  the  “ Collegians f &c. 

o 

— What  a rare  punishment 
Is  avarice  to  itself! 

VOLPONE. 


OHAPTEE  I. 

N"ear  the  spirited  little  town  of  Eath” 
keale,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  arises j 
as  the  whole  universe  is  aware,  the  fa- 
mous mountain  of  Knoc  Eierna.  Its 
double  peak  forms  one  of  the  most 
striking  objects  on  the  horizon,  for 
many  miles  around,  and  awful  and  won- 
derful and  worthy  of  eternal  memory 
are  the  numerous  events  connected 
with  its  history,  as  veraciously  detailed 
in  the  adjacent  cottages.  But  I have 
not  now  undertaken  to  give  you  a his- 
tory of  the  mountain,  nor  even  a des- 
cription of  it,  or  of  its  neighbourhood. 
My  sole  business  at  present  is  with  a 
certain  Tom  McEneiry,  who  formerly^ 
took  up  his  abode  near  the  foot  of  that 
majestic  eminence.  Were  I writing  a 
novel  in  three  volumes,  instead  ot  relat 
ing  a plain  story,  it  might  be  prudent 
on  my  part,  having  the  prospect  of 
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some  nine  hundred  weary  blank  pages 
before  my  eyes,  to  fill  as  large  a portion 
as  possible,  with  a minute  description 
of  Tom,  or  as  I should  in  such  cases  feel 
it  my  duty  to  call  him,  Mr.  Thomas 
McEneiry,  beginniug  with  the  soles  of 
his  feet,  and  ending  upon  the  crown  of 
his  head,  recording  the  colour  of  his 
eyes  and  hair,  not  failing  to  state 
whether  his  nose  ran  faithfully  in  the 
painter’s  line,  or  capriciously  deviated 
in  any  degree  to  either  side,  if  the 
mouth  were  straight  or  otherwise  to- 
gether with  an  accurate  sketch  of  his 
costume,  a full  description  of  his  house 
and  furniture,  and  a copious  history  of 
his  ancestors.  I shall  beg  leave  without 
further  preamble,  to  leave  all  these  ela- 
borate details  to  the  fertile  imagination 
of  the  reader. 

Tom  McEneiry,  then,  was  Tom  Mc- 
Eneiry; once  a comfortable  farmer,  as 
any  in  Knoc  Fierna,  but  reduced  by  ex- 
travagance at  first,  and  then  by  long 
continued  reverses  to  a condition  far 
from  prosperous.  In  vain  did  he  and 
his  wife  endeavour  by  a thorough  econo- 
mical reform,  to  retard  their  downward 
course  in  worldly  fortune.  At  one  time 
cattle  died,  at  another,  the  potatoe  crops 
failed,  or  the  wheat  was  half  smut ; mis- 
fortune after  misfortune  fell  upon  him, 
until  at  length  the  change  began  to  eat 
its  way  even  into  appearances  them- 
selves. Thomas  McEneiry  became  Tom 
McEneiry,  and  at  last,  “ poor  Tom  Mc- 
Eneiry,” and  his  helpmate  might  have 
applied  to  herself,  the  well  known  stanza 
in  which  a lady  in  similar  circumstances 
laments  the  changes  of  manner  produc- 
ed in  her  old  friends,  by  a like  alteration 
in  her  affairs 

When  I had  bacon, 

They  called  me  Mrs.  Akon, 

But  now  that  I have  none,  ’tis  “ How 
goes  it  Molly?”  They  grew  thinner  and 
thinner,  and  shabbier  and  shabbier  until 
both  in  fortune  and  appearance  they 
presented  little  more  than  the  skeletons 
of  what  they  had  been.  At  length,  they 
actually  came  to  their  last  meal,  and 
Tom  sighed  deeply,  as  he  took  his  seat 
on  the  side  of  the  table  opposite  his 
helpmate. 

‘‘  Here,  Mrs.  McEneiry,”  he  said, 
politely  handing  her  a laughing  white- 
eye  across  the  table,  take  it — ’tis  a fine 
maly  one,  an’  make  much  of  it — for  I’m 


sorely  afeered,  ’tis  the  last  time  I am 
ever  to  have  the  honour  of  presenting 
you  with  anything  in  the  shape  of  ait- 
ables.” 

“ ’Tis  your  own  fau’t  if  you  don’t,” 
said  his  wife. 

“ How  so  ?”  said  Tom,  “ how  do  you 
make  that  out?” 

“Why,”  replied  his  wife,  “I’ll  tell 
you  what  I was  thinking  of  this  morn- 
ing. I was  turning  over  some  of  the 
old  lumber  in  the  next  room,  looking 
for  a little  firing,  when  I found  an  old 
harp  that  I remember  you  used  to  play 
upon,  a long  time  ago.” 

“ Oh,  ’tis  time  for  me  to  forget  that 
now,”  said  the  husband. 

“ You’re  not  so  ould  as  that,”  replied 
Mrs.  McEneiry,  “ you  could  play  very 
well  if  you  like  it,  and,  you  know  your- 
self the  great  pay  harpers  and  poets, 
and  historians,  and  antiquarians,  and 
genologists,  an’  people  of  that  sort  gets 
from  the  great  lords  and  gentry  in  Ire- 
land. ’Tis  known  to  the  world,  the  re 
pute  music  is  in,  and  the  taste  they 
have  for  it  in  this  counthry.” 

“The  more  taste  they  has  for  it, 
says  Tom,  “ The  less  chance  I 
pleasing  ’em  when  they  hears  me.  ^ 

“ Can’t  you  put  good  words  to  it, 
says  she,  “ an’  ’twill  pass.” 

“ Why,  that’s  harder  than  the  music 
itself,  woman,”  replied  her  husband,  for 
the  words  must  have  some  sense  in  them, 
whatever  the  music  has — and  where  am 
I to  get  idayes,  a poor  fellow  o’  my  kind 
that  never  had  any  recoorse  to  history, 
or  other  great  authors,  nor  knows 
ing  of  ioggeraphy,  nor  the  juice  of  the 
globes,  nor  mensuration,  nor  moie 
branches  of  that  kind.” 

“Many’s  the  songs  and  pothery  i 
hard  myself,/  said  Mrs.  McEneiry,  ‘‘and 
there  wasn’t  much  sense  nor  idayes  m 
’em,  an’  they  be  well  liked  for  all.  Be- 
gin praising  their  ancesthors,  an  they 
be  well  satisfied,  I’ll^  go  bail,  whatever 
way  the  varse  runs.”  , 

“But  when  I do’n’  know  one  o the 

ancestors,  woman  ?” 

What  hurt  ? Can’t  you  praise  em  so 

itself?” 

“ But  sure  I should  have  their  names 
any  way.” 

“ You  need’nt,  I tell  you,  call  em  an} 
name,  an’  praise  ’em  enough,  ^ Se 
bail  they  won’t  disown  ’em.  Bo  my 
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biddin  an’  I’ll  engage  you’ll  soon  have  a 
pocket  full  of  money.” 

Tom  McEneiry  was  prevailed  upon, 
he  searched  for  his  old  harp,  set  it  in 
order,  so  as  to  produce  sounds  as  nearly 
resembling  music,  as  could  be  nearly 
expected  from  such  a musician,  and 
such  an  instrument.  JSTow,  in  order  to 
comprehend  the  full  extent  of  Tom’s 
presumption,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
competition,  which  the  eloquence  of  his 
helpmate  urged  him  to  set  at  defiance 
it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
race  of  wandering  bards  in  Ireland,  was 
not  yet  extinct.  The  printing  press,  and 
the  newspaper  had  not  yet  rendered 
man  independent  of  the  talents  of  those 
locomotive  geniuses,  whose  business  it 
was  to  travel  from  castle  to  castle,  en- 
tertaining the  lordly  host  or  hostess, 
with  the  song,  the  tale,  or  the  geneolo- 
gical  narrative,  according  to  the  mode 
in  which  they  happened  to  find  their 
hearers.  The  privileges  and  emoluments 
of  those  bards  were  considerable,  and 
consequently,  the  candidates  for  the 
profession  were  numerous,  and  the 
course  of  education  protracted  and  ela- 
borate. They  generally  went  in  com- 
panies of  twelve  to  the  houses  of  the 
chieftains,  and  petty  princes,  about  the 
isle,  comprising  in  their  number  a poet, 
or  filea,  a crotarie  or  harper,  a seanachie 
or  antiquarian,  together  with  a jester, 
and  persons  skilled  in  various  field  sports 
all  of  whom,  when  the  time  allotted  had 
expired,  having  received  their  several 
fees  shifted  their  quarters,  and  gave 
place  to  a new  batch  of  rambling  literati 
of  the  same  description.  The  amount 
of  their  fees,  and  the  degree  of  honor 
shown  them  in  the  number  of  their  at- 
tendants, or  persons  who  were  appointed 
to  wait  on  them,  and  in  the  length  of 
time  allowed  to  them  to  remain  as 
guests,  were  regulated  by  the  number 
or  quality  of  their  compositions.  The 
many  privileges  and  emoluments  at- 
tached to  the  profession,  gave  rise  to  a 
degree  of  competition,  which  appears 
almost  incredible.  In  the  seventh  cen- 
tury they  are  said  to  have  comprised 
no  less  than  a third  of  the  male  popula- 
tion of  the  kingdom;  insomuch,  that 
the  monarc/h  of  that  day,  was  obliged  to 
restrict  their  number  by  law.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  supposed  that  all  which  is  related 
of  their  laws  and  customs,  is  a mere 


by-gone  legend.  The  practise  continued 
to  a period  long  subsequent  to  the  Eng- 
lish invasion,  and  even  at  the  present 
day,  some  individuals  of  the  class  are 
to  be  found  at  rural  wakes  and  weddings 
and  their  compositions,  though  now 
limited  to  the  entertainment  of  a hum- 
bler class  of  auditors,  are  not  less  popu- 
lar than  when  told  by  the  bedside  of  the 
monarch,  desirous  to  forget  the  toils  of 
state,  or  the  provincial  chief  returning 
weary  from  the  pleasures  of  the  chase. 
But  to  return,  Tom  McEneiry  set  off 
early  on  a winter  morning,  like  the 
Minstrel  Boy,  with 

“ his  wild  harp  slung  behind  him/’ 

after  bidding  Mrs.  McEneiry  an  affec- 
tionate farewell.  The  morning  was  fine 
though  frosty,  and  Tom  felt  something 
of  the  spirit  of  adventure  buoy  up  his 
heart,  as  his  footsteps  rung  upon  the 
hard  and  lone  high-road.  He  remem- 
bered the  outset  of  the  renowned  Jack 
and  his  eleven  brothers,  and  found  him- 
self with  a conscious  elevation  of  mind, 
in  much  the  same  circumstances  under 
which  that  favorite  of  fortune  and  many 
other  great  historical  personages  had 
set  out  on  their  career.  He  had  not 
gone  far,  indulging  these  thoughts, 
when  his  attention  was  suddenly  attract- 
ed by  the  sound  of  a strange  voice  at 
a distance. 

“ Good  morning,  Mr.  McEneiry,”  said 
the  voice. 

Tom  looked  up  and  beheld  a man 
coming  down  the  hill,  dressed  in  home- 
ly attire,  but  with  something  in  his 
countenance  and  demeanour  which  revit- 
ed  Tom’s  attention  in  spite  of  himself. 

“ Good  morning,  kindly,”  replied  Tom, 
“ although  I don’t  know  how  you  come 
to  know  my  name,  for  I never  saw  you 
before  in  my  life  as  I can  call  to  my 
mind.” 

“ Oh,  I know  you  very  well,”  said 
the  stranger,  “ but  pray  tell  me  what  is 
the  reason  of  your  leaving  home  so  early 
in  the  morning,  and  at  such  a season  of 
the  year?” 

“ Hard  times,  then — the  hard  times,” 
replied  Tom  with  a mournful  look. 

But  is  it  hard  times  that  makes  you 
carry  that  old  harp  on  your  back  ?” 

“ The  very  same  raison.  I have  noth- 
in’ to  get  at  home  an’  I’m  goin’  about  to 
see  what  would  I make  by  playin’  a 
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dhrass  of  an  evenin’  at  the  quollity’s 
houses.” 

“ Oh.  you  know  how  to  play,  then  ?” 
enquired  the  stranger. 

“ Wisha,  middlinV’  said  Tom,  “ indif- 
ferent enough,  dear  knows.” 

And  what  business  have  you  going 
out  as  a harper  if  you  don’t  know  how 
to  play?” 

“Wisha,  I do’n’  know — what  else  am 
I to  do  ?” 

“ Let  me  hear  you  play  a little.” 

Tom  took  down  his  harp,  but  he  had 
scarcely  struck  a few  notes  when  the 
stranger  put  his  hands  to  his  ears  and 
begged  of  him  as  a favor  to  play  no  more. 

“Oh,”  said  he,  “you’re  no  good. 
What  in  the  world  put  it  into  your 
head  to  set  up  for  a musician.  Why, 
man,  you’d  scandalize  yourself  the  first 
place  you’d  come  to.  I never  heard 
such  bad  music  in  all  my  life,  unless  it 
might  be  at  Christmas  when  the  pigs  do 
be  killing.  Who  in  the  world  was  it 
persuaded  you  to  take  up  the  profession 
of  music  ?” 

“ Why,  then,  who  else  only  my  wife  ?” 
replied  Tom,  “sure’tis  aisly  known  that 
no  one  but  a woman  could  ever  think  of 
.anything  so  foolish.” 

“ Well,  we  must  only  see  what  can  be 
done,”  said  the  stranger.  “ Show  me 
your  hands.” 

He  took  Tom’s  hands  between  both 
his,  and  rubbing  them  a little,  after 
which  he  said : 

“ How  try  what  hand  you  can  make 
of  it.” 

Tom  took  up  the  harp,  but  such  was 
the  exquisite  harmony  which  his  touch 
no  drew  from  the  instrument  that  he 
had  well  nigh  lost  his  wits  in  ecstacy. 

“ Oh,”  he  exclaimed,  “ where  am  I ? 
or  is  it  a phoenix  I hear  ? or  one  of  the 
children  of  Lir  singing  upon  the  Sruih 
na  Moile  ? I never  heard  sich  music  in 
all  my  days  ! I’m  a made  man — you’re 
a jewel  of  a taicher  to  me  this  morning.” 

“ I could  taich  you  more  than  that,” 
said  the  stranger. 

“ Could  you  now?”  asked  Tom  with  a 
curious  grin. 

“ I could  so.” 

“ What  is  it  av  you  plaze  ?” 

“ I could  taich  you  how  to  make  ugly 
men  handsome.” 

“ In  airnest  ?” 

“ Hot  a word  of  a lie.  Take  me  into 


your  service  and  I’ll  show  you  how  ’tis 
done.” 

“ ilfe  take  you  !”  cried  Tom,  “ sure  it 
would  be  much  better  for  you  to  take 
me.  What  business  would  I have  of  a 
boy,  that  isn’t  able  to  keep  myself,  let 
alone  a servant.”  - 

“ Don’t  mind  that,”  said  the  stranger, 
“ I have  a fancy  to  serve  you  beyond 
others,  and  I’ll  ask  only  what  wages 
may  be  reasonable  according  to  the 
gains  we  make.” 

“ If  that  be  th^  case,”  said  Tom,  “ I’ll 
take’  you  and  welcome,  an’  where  are 
we  to  face  now  ?” 

“ To  some  ugly  man’s  house,  to  be 
sure,”  replied  the  stranger. 

“ Where  are  we  to  find  ’em  ?”  asked 
Tom,  “ if  it  be  our  thrade  to  make  ugly 
people  hansome,  we’d  starve  in  the 
county  of  Limerick,  for  there’s  nobody 
in  want  of  us.” 

“ That’s  not  the  case  with  other  parts 
said  the  stranger — “ I now  I think  of  it. 
I’ll  tell  you  where  we’ll  go.  There’s  a 
gentleman  named  Shaun  an  Fhiona,  i.  e. 
John  of  the  Wine,  who,  lives  at  Carrig- 
foile  down  by  the  river’s  side ; and 
there’s  not  an  uglier  man  from  this  to 
himself,  nor  a good  piece  a past  him. 
Let  us  go  there,  and  do  you  begin  play- 
ing a little  upon  the  harp,  and  if  they  find 
faultwith  your  music  you  can  offer  to  alter 
his  lineaments,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me. 
He’ll  pay  you  well.  I’ll  engage.” 

“ With  all  my  heart,”  said  Tom,  “ you 
are  a surprising  man,  and  I depend  my 
life  upon  you.” 

They  travelled  along  together,  the 
stranger  instructing  Tom,  as  they  pro- 
ceeded, in  all  that  it  behoved  him  to 
say  and  do,  when  they  should  arrive  at 
Carrigfoyle.  notwithstanding  all  the 
speed  they  could  make,  it  was  late  in 
the  evening  when  they  reached  the  gate 
of  Carrigfoile  Castle. 

“There’s  some  great  givin’-out  here 
to-day,  surely,”  said  Tom  McEneiry, 
“there’s  sich  a fine  smell  o’  griskins'' 

“There  always  is,  mostly,”  replied 
the  stranger,  “ there  isn’t  a betther  war- 
rant in  the  counthry  to  keep  an  open 
house,  than  John  of  the  Wine,  though 
he  being  so  ugly.” 

They  blew  the  horn  at  the  gate  and 
were  admitted  without  question,  that 
being  a gala  day,  on  which  all  persons 
were  allowed  to  partake  of  the  festivities 
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of  the  castle  without  distinction  or  invi- 
tation. When  they  entered  the  castle 
hall,  Tom  had  no  difficulty  in  recogniz- 
ing the  lord  of  the  castle  amongst  all 
his  guests,  and  could  not  help  acknowl- 
edging in  his  own  mind  that  report  had 
not  wronged  him  in  the  least,  when  it 
spoke  of  him  as  an  ugly  man.  However, 
he  kept  such  reflections  to  himself,  and 
took  his  place  amongst  the  musicians, 
who  all  looked  upon  him  with  superci- 
lious eyes  as  an  intruder  of  whose  pre- 
tensions none  of  their  number  had  any 
knowledge.  After  a little  time,  John  of 
the  Wine  (who  was  so  named  in  conse- 
quence of  his  hospitality,)  observed  a 
strange  face  amongst  the  harpers,  and 
addressed  himself  to  Tom  McEneiry. 

“Well,  my  good  friend,”  said  he, 
“what  place  do  you  come  from  ?” 

“ From  a place  convanient  to  Knoc 
Fierna,  plase  your  honour.” 

“Well,  you  are  welcome.  And  tell 
me  now,  can  you  do  anything  to  contri- 
bute to  the  entertainment  of  all  these 
gentlemen  and  ladies  ?” 

“ I’ll  do  my  endeavour  to  play  a dhrass 
for  ’Cm  upon  the  harp,  if  they  wishes 
it,”  said  Tom. 

“ I’m  sure  they’ll  be  all  very  happy 
to  hear  you,”  said  John  of  the  Wine, 
“ music  is  always  pleasing,  more  espe- 
cially when  people  are  disposed  to  spend 
a pleasant  evening.” 

Tom  took  his  harp,  not  without  some 
feeling  of  timidity,  when  he  observed 
the  eyes  of  all  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
flxed  upon  him,  and  above  all,  the  eyes 
of  the  great  harpers  and  poets,  and  the 
lace  as  bright  as  noonday,  with  the 
laze  of  the  huge  rushlights,  some  of 
which  were  twisted  to  the  thickness  of 
a man’s  arm  and  more.  When  he  had 
played  for  a while,  John  of  the  Wine 
asked  him  from  whence  he  was  ? Mc- 
Eneiry replied  that  he  was  from  Knoc 
Fierna  in  the  county  of  Limerick. 

“ And  who  is  the  best  harper  in  your 
country  ?”  asked  Shaun. 

“ They  say  I am,  when  I’m  at  home  ?” 
said  McEneiry,  “ but  I don’t  believe 
Am.” 

“ Upon  my  word,  then,  / believe  yow,” 
replied  his  host.  “You  might  as  well 
stop,”  he  added,  and  not  be  spoiling 
whatever  good  music  we  have  in  the 
place  without  you.” 

“Plase  your  lordship,”  said  Tom,  “I 


hardly  got  well  into  the  tune  before  you 
began  to  cross-hackle  me.  If  you  let 
me  try  another  dhrass,  may  be,  I’d 
knock  something  out  of  it  that  ’ud  be 
more  plaisin’.” 

Tom  took  his  harp  again,  but  so  far 
from  improving  on  the  former  experi- 
ment, he  had  hardly  struck  a few  notes, 
when  his  music  created  such  a tumult 
in  the  hall  of  the  castle,  that  it  was 
with  great  difficulty  any  degree  of  order 
could  be  restored.  Some  roared  with 
laughter, — others  stopped  their  ears, 
and  ran  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  room 
while  a few  manifested  a strong  incli- 
nation to  eject  the  manufacturer  of  such 
abominable  discord,  from  the  banquet 
hall.  This  movement  was  highly  ap- 
plauded by  the  remainder  of  the  com- 
pany, and  amidst  general  shouts  of 
“turn  him  out!”  one  or  two  of  the  most 
determined  were  about  to  rough  handle 
him  when  the  stranger  bustled  through 
the  crowd,  and  rescued  him  from  their 
grasp. 

“ Stop  1 stop  1”  cried  he,  “ let  him 
alone — have  patience — I often  told  you, 
masther,  not  to  offer  ever  to  touch  the 
harp,  while  your  fingers  were  so  stiff 
from  the  frost.  Let  me  rub  them  a little 
and  then  see  what  you  can  do.  ’Tis  a 
very  sharp  evening  gentlemen,”  he  con- 
tinued, rubbing  his  master’s  hands  be- 
tween his  own,  “ and  ye  oughtn’t  to  be 
too  hard  upon  travellers.  Try  now 
master,  and  see  whether  you  can  satisfy 
them  better.” 

Tom  took  the  harp  and  played  such 
ravishing  strains  that  the  company 
thought  themselves  happy  to  hear  him. 

“ Well,”  exclaimed  John  of  the  Wine, 
“ I give  it  up  to  you  and  to  your  instruc- 
tor, whoever  he  was.  You’re  the  finest 
touch  at  the  harp  of  any  man  that  ever 
set  foot  across  our  threshold.” 

“ Ah,”  said  Tom,  smiling  round  on 
the  company,  with  all  of  whom  he  had 
now  become  an  object  of  great  admira- 
tion. “ I could  do  more  than  play  a 
tune  upon  the  harp.” 

“ And  what  else  could  you  do  ?” 

“ I could  make  an  ugly  man  hand- 
some,” said  Tom,  fixing  his  eyes  upon 
the  master  of  the  castle. 

“ Could  you  really  ?” 

“ I could  by  being  raisonably  consid- 
ered for  it.” 

“ Why,  then,”  said  John  of  the  Wine, 
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there  isn’t  a man  in  Ireland  stands 
more  in  need  of  your  art  at  this  moment, 
than  I do  myself,  and  if  you  can  make 
me  handsome,  my  word  to  you,  you’ll 
not  he  sorry  for  it.” 

“ Poh,”  said  Tom,  I could  aisily  do  it.” 
And  when  will  you  begin  ?” 

‘‘We  may  as  well  try  it  to-morrow 
morning,”  said  Tom,  “for  my  boy  and 
myself  will  want  to  he  gone  before 
night.” 


CHAPTEE  II. 

It  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  evening  was  spent  in  mirth  and 
feasting,  Tom  McBneiry  enchanting  all 
who  heard  him  with  the  music  of  his 
harp.  In  the  moniing  John  of  the 
Wine  rose  early,  after  spending  a sleep- 
ess  night  in  anticipation  of  the  impor- 
tant change  which  he  was  about  to  un- 
dergo. When  all  was  ready,  he  went 
with  Tom  and  his  servant  into  a private 
room,  where  they  proceeded  to  business 
after  having  locked  the  door.  The  Boy, 
as  Tom  chose  to  call  him,  placed  a large 
basin  full  of  water  on  the  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  near  it  a small 
quantity  of  a whitish  powder,  exactly 
resembling  wheat  flour.  He  then  desir- 
ed John  of  the  Wine  to  lie  down  on  the 
floor,  and  took  a large  knife  in  his  hand, 

“ What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that?” 
said  John  of  the  Wine,  looking  some- 
what surprised. 

“ To  cut  off  your  ugly  head,”  replied 
the  Boy,  “ and  to  give  you  a handsome 
one  in  place  of  it.” 

“ Nonsense,  man,”  said  Seaghan  an 
Phiona,  “do  yeu  think  I’d  allow  you  to 
out  off  my  head  ?” 

“ Oh,  well,  surely  you  can  keep  it  if 
you  wish,  said  the  Boy,  “ I didn’t  know 
you  had  such  a value  for  it.” 

“ And  could’nt  you  perform  the  cure 
without  cutting  off  my  head  ?” 

“ No — nor  th^e  most  skilful  man  that 
walks  Ireland.  Sure  it  stands  to  reason 
you  must  root  up  the  weed  before  you 
plant  the  flower.” 

“ Well,  cutaway,”  said  O’Connor,  “I’d 
risk  a deal  to  get  rid  of  such  a face  as  I 
have  at  present.” 

He  lay  down,  and  the  Boy  cut  off  his 
head,  washed  it  carefully,  shook  upon 
the  wound  a little  of  the  white  powder 
already  spoken  of,  and  placed  it  once 


more  upon  the  body.  He  then  slapped 
O’Connor  on  the  shoulder  and  exclaimed: 

“ Get  up  now,  John  of  the  Wine,  look 
at  yourself  in  the  glass,  and  I wish  you 
joy  of  your  flne  face  and  fine  poll  of 
hair.” 

Shaun  started  up  from  the  table,  and 
Mr.  McEneiry  handed  him  over  to  the 
looking  glass. 

“ Now,  sir,”  said  he,  do  you  rejoice  at 
your  change  of  features  ?” 

“Upon  my  honour,”  replied  John  of 
the  Wine,  “ I never  saw  a finer  face  up- 
on any  man,  though  ’tis  so  like  my  own 
in  all  but  its  ugliness  that  any  would 
know  me  again.  You  are  welcome  now 
to  stop  at  my  house  so  long  as  you  like.” 
McEneiry  looked  at  his  man. 

“We  can’t  stop  long  master,”  said 
the  Man,  “ for  you  know  we  must  go 
down  to  Ulster  to  the  great  O’Neil,  who 
stands  very  much  in  want  of  your  skill.” 

“ That’s  true,”  said  McEneiry,  “’twould 
never  do  for  us  to  make  any  delay  here.” 

“ Well,  I am  sorry  for  it,”  said  Shaun,, 

“ but  let  me  know  when  you  are  going 
in  the  morning,  an’  I’ll  be  prepared  for 
ye.” 

Early  next  day  McEneiry  and  his  man 
got  up  and  told  Shaun  they  were  about  | 
to  go.  Finding  it  useless  to  attempt  pre- 
vailing on  them  to  remain,  he  called  his 
herdsman,  ordered  him  to  bring  out  a 
score  of  the  fattest  cattle,  and  desired  a 
pair  of  his  best  horses  to  be  got  ready 
for  the  use  of  the  travellers.  When  - 
they  had  mounted  and  all  was  ready 
for  their  departure,  he  brought  out  two 
boots,  one’  full  of  gold  and  the  other  full 
of  silver.  : 

“ Here,”  said  he,  “ Mr.  McEneiry  is  a 
small  token  of  my  gratitude  for  the  i 
favour  I have  received  at  your  hands. 
There  a score  of  fat  cattle,  of  which  I 
request  your  acceptance,  and  a small  j 
sum  of  ready  money,  which  may  be  of  ! 
some  use  to  you  on  the  way  home.”  | 

So  saying  he  handed  the  two  boots  ta  I 
McEneiry,  who  desired  his  man  to  carry  | 
them,  with  as  much  composure  as  he  |: 
could  use,  although  it  was  hard,  for  him  ■ j- 
to  avoid  springing  off  his  horse  with 
surprise  and  joy.  O’Connor  next  sum-  ' 
moned  four  of  his  working  men,  and  j' 
commanded  them  to  drive  the  cattle-  h 
home  for  the  two  gentlemen,  and  to  be-  jj 
sure  to  show  them  all  due  respect  upon  i j 
the  way.  When  all  was  arranged  they  |j| 
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took  leave  of  John  of  the  Wine  and  his 
family,  and  departed. 

They  had  not  proceeded  a great  way 
■on  their  journey  homeward,  when  the 
Man  turned  around  to  the  persons  who 
were  driving  the  cattle,  and  said : 

‘‘  Well,  what  are  ye  my  good  men  ?” 
The  four  men  all  took  olf  their  hats 
J)efore  they  answered,  according  to  the 
instructions  given  them  by  their  master. 

“ Plaze  your  honour’s  reverence  and 
glory,”  said  they,  we  are  labourin’  men 
of  the  Seaghan  an  Fhiona.” 

I dare  say  now,”  said  the  Man,  ‘‘  you 
may  have  some  work  to  do  at  home  for 
yourselves.” 

‘‘Plaze  your  majesty,”  said  the  four  men 
it  is  true  for  you ; we  have  so.” 
“What  time,”  asked  the  Man,  “did 
your  master  allow  you  to  go  and  come 
with  us  ?” 

‘*He  gave  us  one  week,  my  lord  ?” 
When  the  Man  heard  this  he  put  his 
hand  into  the  boot  that  was  full  of  gold. 
“ Come  here,  my  good  men,”  said  he. 
They  approached  in  the  most  respect- 
ful manner,  with  their  hats  off,  and  he 
gave  each  of  them  a handful  of  gold  and 
another  of  silver. 

“ There,”  said  he,  “ poor  men,  take 
that  and  go  home  and  till  your  gardens 
Tin  til  the  week  is  out,  and  take  the  hors- 
es back  with  ye,  likewise,  and  we’ll 
drive  the  cattle  home  ourselves.” 

The  four  men  broke  out  into  a torrent 
of  gratitude,  showering  down  praises 
and  blessings  of  all  kinds  upon  the  trav- 
ellers, after  which  they  all  set  off  on 
their  way  home. 

For  some  time  after  their  departure, 
McEneiry  remained  silent,  following 
the  cattle  without  turning  his  eyes  on 
either  side.  At  length,  he  said  to  his 
man ; 

“ Why  then,  you  had  very  little  to  do 
that  time,  so  you  had.” 

“ Why  so?”  asked  the  Man. 

“To  be  giving  our  money  away  to 
those  fellows  that  had  their  days  hire  to 
get  when  they’d  go  back.” 

. “Don’t  speak  so  uncharitable,”  said 
the  Man,  “ we  earned  all  that  in  the 
eourse  of  a few  hours,  without  much  la- 
bour or  trouble,  and  we  have  plenty  re- 
maining after  what  we  gave  them.” 
“What  do  you  call  plenty?”  said 
McEneiry. 

“ If  you  had  the  one  tenth  of  it  when 


I first  met  you,”  replied  the  Man,  “you 
needn’t  go  about  with  your  harp  upon 
your  back  as  you  did,  and  a bad  hand 
you  were  at  it  too.  There’s  gold  and 
silver  enough  for  us  yet,  besides  all  the 
fat  cattle  we  have  on  the  road  before 
us.” 

McEneiry  said  no  more,  but  resumed 
his  journey  in  silence,  looking  as  if  he 
were  rather  defeated  than  convinced  by 
the  reasoning  of  his  companion.  At 
length  they  reached  the  foot  of  Knoe 
Fierna,  and  he  beheld  the  smoke  rising 
from  the  chimney  of  his  own  house. 

“ Well,  I suppose  we  must  be  parting 
now,”  said  the  Man,  “ so  we  might  as 
well  stop  here  and  divide  what  we  got.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  dividing  it?” 
said  McEneiry. 

“ I’ll  tell  you,”  replied  the  Man,  “ do 
you  take  ten  of  those  fat  cattle  for  your 
part,  and  I’ll  keep  the  remaining  half 
score,  and  we’ll  make  two  fair  halves  of 
the  gold  and  silver,  and  you  must  get 
one  of  them  also.” 

At  this  proposal  McEneiry  looked  as 
if  treated  in  a very  unreasonable  man- 
ner. 

“Well,”  said  the  Man,  observing  how 
he  stared  at  him,  “ have  I three  heads 
on  me?” 

“Mo,”  said  McEneiry,  “ but  the  one 
you  have  hasn’t  much  sense  in  it.  Will 
you  bear  in  mind,  if  you  plaze,  that  in 
all  this  business  I was  the  Masther 
an’  you  were  only  the  man.  It  is  I that 
should  have  the  sharing  of  it  an’  not 
you;  and  I think,”  he  continued,  “ the 
one  twentieth  part  of  what  we  got  ought 
to  be  enough  for  you,  more  especially 
considering  all  you  wasted  on  them  fel- 
lows that  had  their  hire  growing  for  'em 
while  they  were  with  us.” 

“ Ah,”  said  the  Man,  “ that  is  an  in- 
genious speech.  We  have  both  plenty 
by  dividing  all  fairly  in  two,  and  I’ll  en- 
gage your  family  will  have  a joyful  wel- 
come for  you  when  you  go  home  with 
the  half  of  it.” 

“ Well,”  said  McEneiry,”  all  I can  say 
to  you  is,  that  I will  insist  upon  getting 
the  most  part  of  it,  as  I was  master, 
and  if  you  offer  any  objection,  I am  here 
in  my  own  neighbourhood,  and  I can 
get  more  people  with  a whistle  than 
will  be  sufficient  to  make  you  agree  to 
it.” 

“ There  is  no  one  living  would  allow 
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you  so  much,”  replied  the  Man,  and  as 
it  happens,  let  us  leave  it  all  to  that 
man  on  the  white  horse  behind  your 
back,  coming  along  the  road.  I am  sat- 
isfied to  abide  by  his  decision.” 

“Let  us  hear  what  he’ll  say  first,” 
replied  McEneiry. 

^ Saying  this,  he  looked  about  in  the 
direction  pointed  out  by  his  man,  but 
could  see  nothing. 

“ What  white  horse  do  you  speak  of?” 

he  said,  “ I can  see  no Eh  ? what’s 

this?”  He  looked  round  again — above, 
below,  behind,  on  all  sides,  but  neither 
man,  nor  boots,  nor  cattle  were  to  be 
seen.  All  had  vanished,  and  there  he 
stood,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  as  poor  as 
he  had  left  it  two  days  back,  the  wind 
lifting  his  threadbare  garment,  and  sigh- 
ing a melancholy  cadence  through  the 
strings  of  his  old  harp. 

Tom  only  recovered  from  his  aston- 
ishment to  vent  his  feelings  in  a burst 
of  lamentation.  The  inutility  of  wasting 
his  time  in  the  mere  indulgence  of  grief 
was  however  apparent,  and  he  accord- 
ingly desisted.  Sitting  down  on  the 
road  side,  he  endeavoured  to  collect  his 
scattered  thoughts,  and  enterad  into  the 
following  dialogue  with  himself: 

“Well,  Tom  McEneiry,  what  are  you 
to  do  now  ?”  If  you  go  home  you  know 
you  must  be  under  the  painful  necessity 
of  leaving  it  again  and  parting  with 
your  family  in  the  same  manner  as  you 
did  before,  and  where  would  be  the  use 
o’  that.  I’ll  tell  you  what  you’ll  do, 
Tom,  as  I’m  your  best  friend,  and  indeed 
I may  say,  almost  your  only  friend, 
these  times.  Go  to  the  next  farmer’s 
house,  and  begin  to  play  your  harp  for 
them,  and  you’ll  get  a welcome  there 
for  this  night,  and  stop  there ; and  if 
you  want  to  know  what  you  are  to  do 
in  the  morning,  don’t  be  in  a hurry,  but 
take  things  aisy,  and  I’ll  tell  you.  Start 
off  with  yourself,  at  the  peep  of  the  day 
for  Carrigfoile,  and  come  before  John  of 
the  Wine,  and  tell  him  you  want  a let- 
ter of  recommendation  from  him  to  the 
great  O’Meil,  in  Ulster,  statin’  what  an 
ugly  face  he  had,  an’  what  a purty  one 
you  gave  him  in  the  place  of  it.  When 
you  get  the  letther  which  he  will  be 
most  happy  to  give  you,  start  away 
with  yourself  again  for  Ulster,  an’  when 
you  get  there  you  have  only  to  put  a 
purty  face  on  the  great  O’Heil,  the 


same  way  as  you  seen  your  man  done 
upon  O’Connoi,  an’  you’ll  get  twice  as 
great  a reward  from  him  as  from  Seag- 
han  an  Fhiona,  an’  you  can  keep  it  all 
to  yourself,  without  having  an  ungrate- 
ful, unnaythur’l,  baste  of  a man,  to 
squandher  the  half  of  it  away  upon  the 
road  home,  and  rob  you  of  the  rest  when 
you  get  there.  That’s  my  advice  to  you 
and  if  yov’re  a wise  man  you’ll  take  it.”' 


CHAPTER  III. 

McEneiry  like  a great  many  people  in 
the  world  had  a great  respect  for  his 
own  advice,  so  he  followed  it  without 
delay.  He  slept  that  night  at  the  house 
of  a neighbouring  farmer,  who  was  not 
so  nice  in  music  as  John  of  the  Wine,, 
and  in  the  morning  early  set  off  for  Car- 
rigfoile. It  was  near  sunset  when  he 
beheld  the  majestic  castle  lifting  its 
head  between  him  and  the  west,  and 
proudly  towering  above  che  waves  that 
lashed  the  base  of  the  lofty  cliff  on 
which  it  stood.  When  he  arrived  at  tho  | 
gate,  he  was  surprised  to  find  all  in  con- 
fusion before  him.  The  court-yard  was 
full  of  men  and  women  running  to  and  j 
fro,  and  a large  body  of  kerns  and  gal-  ^ 
loglass  were  under  arms  before  the  i 
door.  While  he  looked  on  all  sides,  || 
perplexed  to  think  what  could  be  the  f 
cause  of  all  this  tumult,  he  saw  a man 
approach,  whom  he  recognized  as  one  , ; 
of  those  who  had  been  sent  to  drive  the  i 
cows  home  with  him  and  his  man.  The  i 
poor  man  saluted  him  with  great  res-  ; 
pect  and  seemed  overjoyed  to  see  him.  j 
In  answer  to  his  enquiry  respecting  the  j 
cause  of  the  confusion  which  he  beheld,  j 
the  countryman  told  him  that  there  was  ji 
confined  in  the  castle,  a young  boy,  a j 
servant  of  John  of  the  Wine,  whose  i 
name  was  Oluas  o’  Failbhe  or  Falvey  of  1 
the  Ear,  (so-called  because  he  had  one  | 
ear  of  unusual  size).  ; 

“ Every  body  is  sure,”  said  he,  “ that  j 
he  will  be  hanged  this  evening  or  to- 
morrow  morning  airly,  an’  that’s  the  i 
raison  they’re  gatherin’  to  see  the  exe- 
cution.” j 

“An’  what  is  it  he  done  out  o’  the  ? 
way?”  asked  McEneiry.  : 

“ I don’t  know  that,  indeed,”  replied  ' 
the  man,  “ but  they  say  there’s  no  doubt  ' 
but  he’ll  be  hanged.  If  the  master  jj 
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plazes  to  hang  him,  sure  that’s  no  hush 
ness  of  ours  to  ax  the  raison.” 

Surelj,  surely,”  assented  McEneiry. 

The  quollity  an’  us  is  diiferent.” 

At  this  moment,  casting  his  eyes  tow- 
ards the  door  of  the  Castle,  he  beheld 
O’Connor  coming  forth  with  his  hand- 
some new  countenance  looking  very 
mournful.  He  went  towards  him,  and 
John  of  the  Wine  brightened  up  a little 
on  seeing  him,  and  received  him  very 
cordially. 

‘‘I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,”  said 
O’Connor,  “ whatever  brought  you  here 
but  I have  not  time  to  say  much  to  you, 
now,  for  I am  in  great  trouble  of  mind. 
There  is  a servant  of  my  own,  for  whom 
I have  a great  regard,  in  prison  in  my 
castle  for  some  offence  he  gave  my 
brother,  O’Connor  of  Connaught,  who 
is  come  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the 
affront  he  gave  him,  and  I am  very 
much  afraid  he  must  be  hanged  in  the 
morning.  I can’t  tell  you  how  sorry  I 
am  for  it ; for  he  was  one  of  the  wittiest 
men  I ever  had  in  my  service,  besides 
being  an  excellent  poet,  and  you  know 
yourself  what  respect  I have  for  poets 
and  bards,  and  all  branches  of  science 
and  learning.  However,  I’ll  tell  you 
what  you’ll  do.  Co  into  the  castle  and 
stop  there  to-night.  I’ll  give  orders  to 
have  you  well  taken  care  of,  and  in  the 
morning  I’ll  hear  whatever  you  have  to 
say  to  me.” 

McEneiry  did  as  he  was  desired,  and 
was  entertained  for  the  night  in  prince- 
ly style.  In  the  morning,  hearing  a 
bustle  in  the  court  yard,  he  arose,  and 
looking  through  a window,  saw  the  peo- 
ple gathering  to  behold  the  execution. 
He  dressed  hitnself  as  quickly  as  he 
could  and  coming  down  to  the  court  yard 
found  the  two  brothers,  John  of  the 
Wine,  and  O’Connor  of  Connaught, 
standing  before  the  castle,  surrounded 
by  knights  and  gentlemen,  kerns  and 
galloglass,  waiting  to  have  the  prisoner 
brought  forward. 

Well,  brother,”  said  John  of  the 
Wine,  “ this  is  too  bad.  I hope  you 
won’t  go  any  farther  with  the  business 
now.  He  got  punishment  enough  for 
what  he  did,  in  the  fright  you  gave  him 
without  carrying  it  any  further.”. 

“You  may  defend  him,  and  have  him 
hanged  or  no,  just  as  you  like,”  said 
•O’Connor  of  Connaught,  “ but  if  you 


refuse  me  satisfaction  for  the  affront  I 
have  received  you  must  be  content  to 
incur  my  displeasure.” 

“ Oh,  well,  sooner  than  that,”  said 
John  of  the  Wine,  “ if  you  insist  upon 
it,  he  must  of  course  be  hanged  and  wel- 
come, without  further  delay.” 

He  turned  to  some  of  his  attendants, 
and  was  just  about  to  give  directions 
that  the  prisoner  should  be  brought  for- 
ward, when  Mr.  McEneiry  having  heard 
what  passed,  stepped  boldly  forward  and 
made  his  bow  and  scrape  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  two  brothers. 

“ Pray,  my  lords,”  said  he,  “ might  I 
make  so  free  as  to  ask  what  the  fellow 
did,  that  he  is  going  to  be  hanged  for  ?” 
O’Connor  of  Connaught  started  at  him 
for  some  moments,  as  if  in  astonishment 
at  his  impudence  and  then  *said,  turning 
to  his  brother : 

“ What  kind  of  a fellow  is  this,  that 
has  the  assurance  to  speak  to  us  in  that 
manner?” 

“ He  is  a man  of  a very  singular  pro- 
fession,” replied  John  of  the  Wine. 

“ And  what  profession  is  it?” 

“ Why,”  answered  Seaghan  an  Fhiona, 
“ he  has  that  degree  of  skill,  that  if  a 
man  had  the  ugliest  features  Nature 
ever  carved  out  upon  a human  head,  he 
could  change  them  into  the  fairest  and 
most  becoming  you  ever  looked  upon. 
I have  reason  to  know  it,”  he  added, 
for  he  tried  the  same  experiment  upon 
myself,  and  executed  it  very  much  to 
my  liking.” 

“ Indeed,”  said  O’Connor  of  Con- 
naught, “ you  may  well  say  it  is  a sin- 
gular profession,  and  since  you  speak  of 
yourself,  sure  enough,  I remarked  the 
great  change  for  the  better  in  your 
countenance,  although  I did  not  like  to 
speak  of  it  before,  for  fear  you  might 
think  me  impertinent;  and  what  most 
surprises  me  is,  that  he  should  have  pre- 
served the  resemblance  so  completely, 
notwithstanding  the  great  alteration.” 
“ Yes,”  said  John,  “ everybody  says  I 
am  a handsome  likeness  of  what  I was.” 
“ Please  your  lordship,”  McEneiry 
said,  addressing  O’Connor  of  Connaught, 
“ might  I make  so  bould  as  to  ax  again, 
what  is  it  he  done  amiss,  an’  if  it  be  left 
to  my  decision,”  he  added  with  a tone 
half  jesting,  and  half  serious,  “ I’ll  do  my 
endayvours  to  get  at  the  rights  of  it.’* 
O’Connor  of  Connaught  commanded 
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one  of  his  attendants  to  tell  McEneirj 
what  Falvey  of  the  Ear  had  done. 

“ Some  time  since,”  said  the  attendant 
coming  forward,  “ my  master  came 
down  here  on  a visit  to  his  brother,  and 
was  so  much  diverted  by  the  wit  and 
sprightliness  of  the  prisoner,  that  he 
asked  John  of  the  Wine  to  let  him  go 
with  him  to  Connaught  for  a while. 
When  they  were  about  going,  John  of 
the  Wine  called  the  prisoner  aside  and 
addressed  him  in  these  words.  ‘IS’ow, 
you  Falvey  of  the  Ear,  listen  to  me  and 
remember  what  I am  going  to  tell  you, 
for  if  you  don’t,  it  will  be  worse  for 
yourself.  My  brother  is  a man  of  a has- 
ty turbulent  temper,  and  I strongly  re- 
commend to  you,  to  keep  your  wit  under 
check,  and  take  care  never  to  play  on 
his  words,  or  to  make  him  a smart  an- 
swer, or  take  him  short  in  what  he  may 
say,  for  that  is  what  nobody  relishes, 
and  what  he  cannot  bear.  A satirical 
tongue,  or  a mouthful  of  repartees, 
Cluas,’  said  he,  ‘ are  more  dangerous  to 
the  owner  of  them,  than  to  anybody 
else.  You  may  remember  what  the 
Latin  poet  says  : ' 

— Mitte  jocos  ; non  est  jocus  esee  malignum, 
Nun  quam  sunt  grati  qui  noctuere  salas. 

and  moreover : 

Omnibus  minatur  qui  facit  uni  injuriam* 

meaning,  that  the  honey  ot  wit  cannot 
sweeten  the  sting  of  satire,  and  that  the 
jester  is  a common  enemy,  for  he  who 
cracks  a joke  upon  one,  threatens  all. 
But  enough  said — remember  what  I tell 
you.  Falvey  promised  him  to  be  care- 
ful, and  came  with  us  to  Connaught. 
He  went  on  very  well  for  some  time, 
and  my  master  liked  him  ever  day  more 
and  more.  One  morning,  however,  my 
master  and  some  gentlemen  went  out 
fowling  in  the  wood  of  Landers,  belong- 
ing to  his  wife’s  father,  and  they  took 
Falvey  with  them.  One  of  them  shot  a 
bird  which  tell  into  the  top  of  a very 
straight  and  lofty  tree.  When  my  mas- 
ter saw  that,  he  said,  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  the  bird  down  by  some 
means  or  another.  ‘ I’ll  go  up  for  it, 
O’Connor,’  said  Falvey  of  the  Ear,  and 
accordingly  he  did  so.  When  he  was 
coming  down  again  with  the  bird  in 
his  hand,  my  master  looked  up,  and 
said : ‘ Ni  rian  suas  an  gerann  ar  mo 


capuV^  On  hearing  this,  Claus  looked 
at  him,  and  said  : ‘ Bo  dheachair  domhsa 
dul  suus  gancuran  capul  do  bleith  oram.' -f 
At  this  there  was  a laugh  amongst  those 
who  stood  by.  When  my  master  heard 
his  words  played  upon  in  that  manner,, 
he  got  furious.  ‘ Take  him  some  of  ye,’ 
said  he,'  ‘ until  I hang  him  this  instant 
out  ot  the  tree.’  They  made  a run  at 
him,  but  Claus  hopped  away  from  them, 
and  run  homewards.  My  master  and 
his  people  followed  him  a long  way,  but 
he  had  an  advantage  of  them,  tor  he 
could  go  all  the  short  cuts  across  the 
country,  while  they  being  mounted 
were  obliged  to  take  the  road  round. 
Thej^  pursued  him  to  Limerick  and  be- 
yond, and  got  sight  of  him  just  as  he 
drew  nigh  the  river  Maig,  where  it  flows 
between  Adare  and  Court.  There  being 
no  bridge,  he  had  no  other  way  of  es- 
cape than  to  leap  across  the  river,  and 
he  did  so,  cleverly ; and  I’ll  leave  it  to- 
anybody  that  ever  saw  the  Maig  wheth- 
er it  wasn’t  a noble  leap.  Well,  when 
my  master  saw  that,  he  forget  all  his 
anger  in  admiring  such  a spring.  ‘Claus,’ 
said  he,  ‘ that  was  a good  leap.’ — ‘ It 
wasn’t  better  than  the  run  I had  to  it,’^ 
replied  Claus,  taking  him  short  again. 
At  that,  my  master  got  twice  as  furious 
as  ever,  though  he  was  on  the  point  of 
forgiving  him  the  moment  before.  The 
whole  party  dashed  into  the  river  on 
horseback  and  swam  across,  but  with  all 
the  haste  they  could  make,  Claus  was  at 
Carrigfoile  before  them  and  told  John 
of  the  Wine  all  that  happened,  begging 
of  him  to  save  him  from  his  brother.. 
‘ Well,’  says  Seaghan  an  Fhiona,  ‘I  told 
you  how  it  would  be,  and  I don’t  see^ 
any  chance  of  protecting  you,  for  I’m 
sure  I have  no  notion  of  getting  into  a 
dispute  with  my  brother  on  account  of 
a trifle,  such  as  the  hanging  of  a fellow 
of  your  kind.  Claus  hearing  my  master 
at  the  gate,  went  up  into  a turret  of  the^ 
Castle  where  he  is  now  confined,  and 
waiting  the  order  for  his  execution.’  ” 
When  the  attendant  had  concluded 


* I would  not  go  up  there  for  my  horse, 
t It  was  hard  for  me  to  go  up  without  mj 
horse ! 

The, wit  of  Claus  o’  Failbhe’s  answer  turns- 
on  the  double  meaning  attached  to  the  ar  in 
Irish,  which  signifies  either  Jor  or  upon,  ac- 
cording to  its  context.  Claus  affected  to  take* 
it  in  the  latter  sense. 
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his  narrative,  O’Connor  of  Connaught 
turned  to  McEneiry,  and  said  with  a 
jesting  air : 

“ And  now  that  you  have  heard  the 
case,  my  good  fellow,  what  is  your 
opinion  of  it  ?” 

“ My  opinion  is,  plaze  your  lordship,” 
replied  McEneiry,  “ that  I declare  to  my 
heart  I’d  give  the  poor  crathur  a chance 
for  his  life.” 

“ Well  said,  McEneiry,”  cried  John  of 
the  Wine.  “ He  is  right,  brother,  and 
you  ought  to  give  the  poor  fellow  a 
•chance.” 

‘‘And  what  chance  do  you  ask  for 
him,”  said  O’Connor  of  Connaught  a lit- 
tle softened. 

John  of  the  Wine  was  well  aware  of 
Claus’s  abilities  in  verse  making,  and 
had  no  objection  to  let  the  company  wit- 
ness a specimen  of  them. 

“ The  conditions  I propose,”  said  he, 
■“  are  these.  You  see  that  sea-gull  swim- 
ming abroad  upon  the  sea.  Let  him, 
before  that  sea-gull  rises  from  the  wave, 
compose,  extempore,  six  stanzas,  which 
must  not  contain  a lie  from  beginning 
to  end,  and  every  stanza  ending  with 
the  word  ‘ West.’  ” 

“ That’s  a chance  in  airnest,”  exclaim- 
ed McEneiry. 

“ If  he  does  that,”  said  O’Connor  of 
Connaught,  “ upon  my  honor  as  a gen- 
tleman, I’ll  give  him  his  life  and 
never  say  a word  more  of  what  is  passed.” 
Accordingly,  Claus  came  forward 
to  the  window  of  the  turret  in  which  he 
was  confined,  and  without  rolling  his 
eyes  this  way  or  that,  or  starting  or 
brushing  up  his  hair,  or  indulging  in 
any  other  of  the  customary  tricks  of 
improvisation,  recited  in  a clear  and 
loud  tone  the  following  : 

Yerses, — made  hy  Claus  0’  Failhhe  in  order 
to  save  himself  frorn  hanging. 

I. 

Full  many  a rose  in  Limerick  spreads  its 
bloom. 

With  root  embedded  deep  in  earth’s 
soft  breast ; 

So  many  miles  from  hence  to  lordly  Rome, 
And  many  a white  sail  seeks  the  wat- 
ery West 

II. 

Full  many  a maid  in  ancient  Cashel  dwells  ; 
In  Carrigfoile  feasts  many  a weary 
guest; 

Full  many  a tree  in  Lander’s  shady  dells, 

Shook  by  each  breeze  that  leaves  the 
stormy  West. 


III. 

Far  east  a field  of  barley  meets  my  gaze 

Farther  the  sun  in  Morning  splendour 
drest, 

When  Lander’s  daughter’s  views  his  sink- 
ing rays, 

Two  gentle  eyes  behold  the  purple 
West. 

IT. 

Rock  of  the  Candle  I * it  is  well  for  thee — 

Fresh  blows  the  wind  around  thy  lofty 
breast, 

From  thy  bold  height  thy  chieftain’s  eye  may 
see. 

Each  freighted  bark  that  seeks  the 
billowy  West. 

T. 

Rock  of  the  Basin,  f it  is  well  for  thee  I 

Bright  shines  the  sun,  against  thy 
lordly  crest ; 

While  shivering  Fear  and  Darkness  wait  on 
me. 

Thy  gallant  brow  looks  proudly  tow’rd 
the  West. 

TI. 

Bird  of  the  Ocean,  it  is  well  for  thee  ! 

High  swells  the  wave  beneath  thy 
snowy  breast. 

Fast  bound  in  chains,  I view  yon  foaming 
sea, 

While  thou  at  freedom,  seek’st  the  pathless 
West. 

All  present  agreed  that  the  poet  had 
fulfilled  the  conditions  agreed  upon,  after 
which  O’Connor  of  Connaught  gave  or- 
ders that  he  should  be  brought  down 
and  set  at  liberty,  and?  the  chains  were 
hardly  struck  from  his  limbs  when  the 
sea-gull  rose  from  the  wave,  and  flew 
away  amidst  the  acclamaitons  of  the 
multitude. 


* Carrigoguniel  Castle,  which  overlooks 
the  Shannon,  near  Limerick. 

t Carrigfoile,  so  named  from  the  deep  pool 
which  the  sea  forms  close  to  the  base. 

{To  be  continued.) 


WORK  OF  THE  JESUITS  IK 
FRAKCE. 


The  London  Times  has  summarized 
some  very  important  statistics  concern- 
ing Catholic  education  in  France,  and 
its  progress  from  1865  to  IS'Z'T.  The 
flgures  are  eloquent  in  favor  of  the  de- 
votion of  Catholic  France  to  Catholic 
education,  and  it  will  be  found  useful  to 
preserve  them. 

At  the  present  moment  a short  sum- 
mary of  the  official  returns  concerning 
the  establishment  for  middle-class  edu- 
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cation,  which  have  been  laid  before  the 
French  Chambers,  will  be  interesting  as 
defining  the  ground  of  the  impending 
struggle.  A comparison  between  the 
condition  of  things  in  1865,  when  the 
Imperial  system  was  in  full  vigor,  and 
in  18YY,when  the  Eepublic  was  definitely 
established,  will  be  instructive. 

On  Jan.  1,  1875,  there  were  in  France 
81  lycees.  or  colleges,  which  belonged  to 
the  State,  and  252  which  belonged  to 
the  municipalities.  These  333  estab- 
lishments had  between  them  79,231 
scholars,  of  whom  40,905  belonged  to 
the  State  institutions,  and  38,236  to 
those  of  the  municipalities.  The 
scholars  in  the  State  colleges  were 
made  up  20,920  boarders  and  20,075  ex- 
terns  or  day  pupils.  In  the  year  1865 
there  were  77  State  lycees^  with  32,630 
pupils,  namely,  18,135  boarders  and 
14,495  day  scholars.  The  loss  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  reduced  the  number  of 
lycees  to  74,  and  diminished  the  number 
of  pupils  by  1,389.  But  these  74  lycees 
which  remained  after  the  loss  of  terri- 
tory could  still  show  31,231  scholars,  of 
whom  17,514  were  boarders  and  13,711 
externs.  On  Jan.  1,  1877,  they  reckoned 
38,135  scholars,  namely,  19,415  boarders 
and  18,720  externs,  so  that  the  74 
lycees  can  show  for  the  time  from  1865 
to  1877  an  increase  of  6,604  scholars. 
During  this  time  seven  new  establish- 
ments were  founded,  which  add  2,850 
scholars,  thus  bringing  up  the  total 
number  of  pupils  in  the  State  lycees  on 
Jan.  1,  1877,  to  40,995. 

The  252  Municipal  colleges  had  on 
Jan.  1,  1877,  as  already  stated,  38,236 
scholars  of  whom  15,552  are  boarders, 
and  22,684  day  scholars.  In  1865  these 
colleges  had  33,038  scholars,  viz.  : 12,- 
593  boarders,  and  20,455  externs.  There- 
fore, during  the  period  from  1865  to 
1877  these  municipal  establishments  had 
gained  5,198  scholars. 

Besides  the  State  municipal  institu- 
tions, there  are  also  “ free”  {libres')  col- 
leges or  lycees.  These  may  be  classified 
into  secular  and  ecclesiastical.  On  Jan. 
1,  1877,  there  were  494  such  secular  col- 
leges, and  309  ecclesiastical  colleges ; 
whereas  in  1865  there  were  657  secular 
and  278  ecclesiastical  colleges.  There- 
fore, during  the  eleven  years,  1865-77, 
155  secular  colleges  have  disappeared, 
while  the  clericals  have  increased  by 


31.  The  result  will  appear  still  more 
noteworthy  if  we  carry  our  observations 
eleven  years  further  back.  During  the 
period  from  1854  to  1865,  168  secular 
colleges  vanished  and  22  new  clerical 
ones  came  into  existence. 

The  494  secular  institutions  had  in 
1877  31,249  scholars,  of  whom  16,870' 
were  boarders  and  14,379  day  scholars. 
The  309  ecclesiastical  establishments 
had  33,092  boarders  and  13,724  day 
scholars,  or  altogether  46,816  pupils.. 
In  1865,  the  secular  colleges  could  show 
22,900  boarders  and  20,100  externs,  al- 
together 34,897.  Tens,  during  the  eleven 
years,  the  number  of  pupils  in  the 
secular  colleges  had  fallen  off  to  the 
extent  of  11,760,  while  the  number  in 
the  ecclesiastical  establishments  had  in- 
creased by  11,919.  In  the  year  1865 
the  number  of  ecclesiastical  colleges  was 
to  the  number  of  secular  colleges  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  five,  while  the 
number  of  pupils'  in  the  former  was 
about  four-fifths  of  those  in  the  latter. 
But  by  Jan.  1,  1877,  these  proportions 
have  been  radically  altered.  The  clerical 
establishments  have  risen  to  three- 
fifths  the  number  of  the  secular  col- 
leges ; while  the  number  of  their  schol- 
ars exceeds  by  15,567  the  number  of  the 
scholars  in  these  latter.  This  excess  is 
chiefly  among  the  boarders.  While  the 
secular  colleges  can  show  only  16,879 
boarders,  the  clericals  have  33,092,  or 
nearly  double. 

The  ecclesiastical  middle  schools  are 
of  various  classes.  There  are,  first,  the 
petits  seminaii'es,  in  which  the  future 
divinity  students  make  their  prepara- 
tory studies  of  classics,  etc.,  and  which 
are  directly  subject  to  the  authority  of 
the  respective  diocesan  bishops.  In 
1865  there  were  70  of  them  ; there  are 
now  91.  At  that  time  they  had  9,107 
pupils,  viz : 6,044  boarders  and  2,063 
day  scholars.  Now  they  have  12,200 
pupils,  of  whom  8,600  are  boarders  and 
2,600  day  scholars.  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  in- 
crease is  chiefly  in  the  number  of 
boarders.  The  other  clerical  educational 
establishments  are  conducted  by  other 
members  of  the  religious  “ congrega- 
tions.” 

In  1865  the  Jesuits  had  fourteen  col- 
leges, with  5,074  pupils,  3,991  of  whom 
were  boarders,  and  1,083  day  scholars.. 
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On  Jan.  1,  1877,  they  had  27  colleges, 
with  9,132  pupils,  viz. : 3,022  boarders 
and  6,100  day  scholars.  Here,  contrary 
to  the  usual  course,  the  increase  is  al- 
together among  the  day  scholars. 

In  1865  the  Marists  had  15  educational 
establishments,  with  2,255  pupils,  viz.  : 
1,490  boarders  and  765  day  scholars. 
In  1877  the  number  of  their  houses 
had  risen  to  22,  with  4,476  pupils,  of 
whom  3,349  were  boarders  and  1,127 
day  scholars. 

The  other  orders  and  congregations, 
as  the  Dominicans,  Lazarists,  etc.,  had 
in  1865,  14  teaching  establishments, 
which  in  1877  had  increased  to  40.  In 
1865  they  had  3,931  boarders,  and  545 
day  scholars;  altogether  4,476. 

The  religious  bodies  had  altogether 
43  educational  institutions  in  1867,  and 
89  in  1877.  The  number  of  pupils  had 
risen  from  9,465  in  the  former  year  to 
19,951  in  the  latter.  Th  us,  in  the  in- 
terval between  1865  and  1877  both  the 
number  of  institutions  and  the  number 
of  pupils  had  been  more  than  doubled. 

To  complete  this  summary  view,  we 
may  take  note  of  some  other  figures 
which  are  closely  connected  with  the 
foregoing.  In  1865  there  were  165  edu- 
cational institutions  conducted  either 
by  Catholic  secular  priests  or  by  clergy- 
men of  other  persuasions;  152  of  them 
belonged  to  Catholic  clergymen,  and  13 
to  clergymen  of  other  religious  beliefs. 
In  1877  there  were  129  such  institu- 
tions, 122  of  them  belonging  to  Catholic 
clergymen,  and  7 to  those  of  other 
forms  of  worship.  Thus,  during  the 
eleven  years  the  schools  in  the  hands 
of  the  secular  priests  have  been  dimin- 
ished by  30,  or  one-fifth.  The  above 
figures  tell  us  that  this  decrease  hap- 
pened in  order  to  swell  the  numbers  of 
the  establishments  in  the  hands  of  the 
religious  “ congregations.” 


MIEACLES  AND  HATUEAL  LAW. 


Two  men  were  talking  once  :n  Eng- 
land. 

‘‘  Well  you  may  say  what  you  please,” 
said  one ; “ I,  for  my  part,  cannot  be- 
lieve that  God  would  first  impose  laws 
on  nature  and  then  go  on  to  violate  His 
own  laws.  What  would  be  the  use  of 
making  them  if  they  were  so  easiW  set 
aside  ?” 
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“ I dinna  ken,  sir,  what  God  may  or 
what  he  winna  do,”  said  the  Scot  very 
reverently.  “ But  I don’t  regard  a mir- 
acle as  a violation  o’  the  laws  0’  nature  ; 
there  is  nae  violation  o’  the  laws  o’  na- 
ture, or  rather  the  laws  o’  God  that  I 
ken,  save  the  wicked  actions  0’  wicked 
men.” 

“ And  what,  then,”  said  he,  “ do  you 
make  a miracle  to  be  ?” 

“ I regard  it  merely  to  be  such  an  in- 
terference wi’  the  established  order  o’ 
things  as  infallibly  shows  us  the  pres- 
ence and  action  o’  supernatural  power. 
What  o’clock  is  wi’  you  sir,  if  you 
please?” 

“ It  is  half-past  twelve,  exactly.  Green- 
which  time,”  replied  he. 

“Weel,  sir,”  said  the  Scot,  pulling  a 
huge  old  timepiece  from  his  pocket, 
“ It  is  one  o’clock  wi’  me.  I gener- 
ally keep  my  watch  a litile  forward, 
but  I have  a special  reason  this  noon, 
for  setting  my  watch  by  the  railways, 
and  so  you  see  I’m  turning  the  hands  of 
it  around.  Hoo,  wad  ye  say  that  I had 
violated  the  laws  o’  the  watch.  True,  I 
have  done  what  watchdom  wi’  all  its 
laws,  could  rot  hae  done  for  itself,  but  I 
hae  done  violence  to  none  of  its  laws. 
My  action  is  only  the  interference  o’  a 
superior  intelligence  for  a suitable  end. 
But  I hae  suspended  nae  law,  violated 
nae  law.  Weel,  then,  instead  o’  the 
watch,  say  the  universe;  instead  o’  the 
moving  o’  the  hands,  say  God  acting 
worthily  o’  Himself,  and  ye  hae  all  i 
contended  for  in  a miracle — that  is,  the- 
unquestionable  presence  o’  a mighty 
hand  working  the  Divine  Will.  And  if 
He  sees  fit  to  work  miracles,  who  cau 
hinder  Him  ? He  has  done  it  oftener 
than  once  or  twice  already,  and  who 
dares  say  that  He’ll  not  get  leave  to  dO' 
it  again  ?” 

Is  there  a better  illustration  of  a mir- 
acle than  this  of  the  old  Scotchman  ?' 
Looked  at  rightly  there  need  be  no 
more  ditference  about  this  matter  of 
miracles  which  so  many  rationalizing 
people  so  cooly  assert  is  so  beyond  be- 
lief as  to  be  unworthy  of  a thought. 


What  did  the  ancients  write  for  ? 
Fame  — mounmentum  oere  perennius  f 
What  do  the  moderns  write  for  ? ’Tis^ 
hard  to  say. 
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CANADIAN  ESSAYS. 


EDU  CATION. — {Continued.') 


BY  JOSEPH  K.  FORAN. 


In  our  last  essay  we  spoke  of  History, 
as  taught  by  documents,  records,  books 
— and  we  proposed  to  speak  in  our  pre- 
sent essay  of  the  same  branch  of  educa- 
tion, illustrated  by  monuments. 

Every  nation  has  its  relics,  its  anti- 
quities, its  monumental  piles,  which 
stand  forth  as  evidences  of  its 
past  power,  success  and  glory.  It  is 
upon  those  stones,  those  slabs,  those 
tombs  or  those  towers  that  wo  find 
written  the  true  history  of  the  nation. 
They  have  withstood  the  crash  and  the 
tempest  of  ages,  and  appear  to-day,  be- 
fore the  children  of  our  generation,  as 
they  were  when  carved  or  built  by  the 
sons  of  ages  long  lost  in  the  misty 
past. 

Whether  those  characters,  cut  into 
the  cold  stone,  be  in  the  form  of  Egyp- 
tian hiroglyphics,  or  in  the  more  easily 
deciphered  letters  of  the  Arabic,  still 
they  are  there, — telling  us,  in  a lan- 
guage which  we  must  admire,  the  story 
of  those  who  have  gone  before  us.  Those 
monuments,  whether  in  the  form  of 
Eastern  pyramids  or  in  that  of  the 
Gubere  towers  of  the  West,  loom  forth 
in  their  grandeur,  encircled  with  a halo 
of  glorious  memories,  clothed  in  a man- 
tle that,  mist-like,  begirdles  them.  They 
have  lived  despite  the  workings  of  Time, 
and,  as  landmarks  along  the  desert  of 
antiquity,  they  guide  the  traveller 
along  from  age  to  age,  from  generation 
to  generation.  These  are  the 

Monuments  and  piles  stupendous. 

Of  which  the  very  ruins  are  tremendous.” 

In  Canada,  few  are  the  monuments  of 
this  species.  But  in  this  country  there 
exists  another  kind  of  monument,  not 
so  ancient,  not  so  imposing,  not  so 
powerful  (so  to  speak),  but  which,  when 
compared  to  the  age  of  the  nation,  is 
equally  as  interesting  and  instructive; 
— many  of  the  better  kind  exist  in  and 
around  the  old  war-walls  of  Stadacona. 
Let  us,  however,  speak  of  the  history  of 
the  past,  as  told  by  the  monuments  of 
antiquity,  and  let  our  glance  be  as  rapid 
as  possible. 


The  story  of  the  city  of  the  hundred 
gates  is  found  in  her  mighty  ruins — - 
formerly  the  home  of  the  powerful  and 
warlike,  now  the  resort  of  the  wild 
beast  and  the  serpent.  Troy  is  no  more  ; 
scarce  a stone  is  left  to  tell  that  such  a 
city  once  existed.  But  not  so  for 
Athens,  for  Corinth,  for  Sparta.  In 
Greece,  where  the  arts  were  brought  to 
the  greatest  degree  of  ancient  perfec- 
tion, in  Greece,  where  a hundred  thou- 
sand memories  clung  to  the  soil,  and  to 
every  wall  and  tower,  in  Greece  of  the 
heroes  and  of  the  sages,  we  find  the 
story  of  the  nation  told  in  a language 
more  powerful  than  that  of  Demos- 
thenes or  Sophocles — in  the  great 
monumental  language  of  the  land.  What 
more  illustrative  and  positive  than 
those  indexes  of  the  past ! 

And  the  history  of  Egypt  would  be 
little  known  were  it  not  that  by  the 
banks  of  the  Nile  there  stand  those 
everlasting  pyramids.  Becords  are  too 
few,  and  history  too  young,  to  tell  of 
their  origin  and  of  their  founders. 
“ Proudly  they  rise  over  the  ages,”  like 
the  last  mountain  of  the  deluge,  majestic 
not  less  in  their  proportions  than  in 
their  solitude  — immutable  amidst 
change,  magnificent  amidst  ruin.  When 
the  hero  of  Austrelitz  stood  beneath 
their  shadows  and  addressed  his  legions, 
he  found — in  the  depths  of  his  fertile 
and  master  mind — no  grander  expres- 
sion for  his  feelings,  no  more  powerful 
appeal  to  his  men,  than  in  pointing  to 
the  grey  pillars  of  the  past,  and  ex- 
claiming : “ Men,  from  the  summit  of 
yonder  pyramid  forty  centuries  look 
down  upon  you !” 

The  monuments  of  Rome ! A life 
time  could  be  spent  in  Rome,  grand  old 
Rome,  studying  its  monuments,  admir- 
ing its  works  of  art,  plunging  into  its 
catacombs,  and  standing  in  wonderment 
’neath  the  domes  of  its  temples.  There 
the  history  of  the  Eternal  City,  from 
the  days  of  the  wolf-guarded  twins  on 
down  through  ages  of  sorrow,  of  cruelty 
and  vice,  succeeded  by  eras  of  advanc- 
ing civilization,  is  brought  home  to  the 
mind  by  the  eloquent  ruins  of  its  for- 
mer glory,  and  the  now  majestic  pro- 
portions of  its  religious  fanes,  chiseled 
by  Michael  Angelo  and  adorned  by  Ra- 
phael. The  Pantheon  of  the  city  of  the 
seven  hills,  although  now  a Catholic 
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temple,  is  a glorious  record  of  those  for- 
mer days  when  man  bowed  to  a thou- 
sand gods  and  worshipped  a hundred 
demons  beneath  its  dome.  It  tells  us  of 
the  time  spoken  of  by  Bossuet,  when  he 
said  “ everything  was  God  except  God 
Himself.’’ 

And  the  mighty  Colesium — which 
must  be  seen  and  studied  in  order  to 
form  an  idea  of  its  greatness,  of  its 
power,  of  its  majesty — the 

“ Type  of  the  antique  Rome  ! rich  reliquary 
of  lofty  contemplation  left  to  Time, 

By  buried  centuries  of  pomp  and  power  !” 

It  tells  us  of — 

Vastness  ! and  age  ! and  memories  of  old  ! 

Silence  I and  Desolation ! and  dim 
Night  1” 

It  is  described  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe  in 
his  own  glowing  language  and  poetic 
style — 

Here,  where  a hero  fell,  a column  falls  ! 

Here,  where  the  mimic  eagle  glared  in 
gold, 

A midnight  vigil  holds  the  swarthy  bat! 

Here,  where  the  dames  of  Rome  their 
gilded  hair 

Waved  to  the  wind,  now  wave  the  reed  and 
thistle  ! 

Here,  where  on  golden  throne  the  monarch 
lolled. 

Glides  spectre-like  unto  his  marble  home. 

Lit  by  the  wan  light  of  the  horned  moon, 

The  swift  and  silent  lizard  of  the  stones.’? 

But  Home’s  modern  history  is  like- 
wise found  in  her  monuments.  To- 
wards the  centre  of  the  ages  a light 
flashed  upon  Golgotha’s  top — its  rays  lit 
up  the  world  ; they  penetrated  into  the 
deep  winding  coridors  of  the  catacombs, 
and  there  remained  pure  and  brilliant 
until  the  time  came  for  those  beams  to 
gild  the  gorgeous  dome  of  St.  Peter’s. 
They  transformed  everything,  and  un- 
der their  fructifying  influences  we  find 
the  Vicar  of  Christ  sending  forth  his 
mandates  from  the  throne  of  the 
Csesars. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  men- 
tion any  more  of  the  numberless  piles 
which  tell  so  powerfully  of  the  past — 
likewise  would  it  be  impossible  to  touch 
on  the  different  nations  and  their  mon- 
uments. Space  will  permit  of  neither 
one  nor  the  other.  But  we  will  merely 
speak  of  one  particular  country  where- 
in more  ancient  relics  are  to  be  found 


than,  perhaps,  in  any  other  land  in  the 
world.  We  refer  to  the  ‘‘sea-girdled, 
stream-silvered,  lake-jewelled  Isle  ” 
known  as  Erin.  The  history  of  Ireland 
may  be  found  in  her  songs,  in  her  re- 
cords, in  her  fairy  tales,  but  above  all, 
in  the  olden  monuments  of  Erin  can  we 
read  of  her  former  days,  her  days  of 
glory  and  of  freedom. 

To  tell  us  of  her  early  Paganism,  of 
her  sacred  Druidism  in  every  barony, 
in  every  county,  in  every  grove,  by  the 
banks  of  nearly  every  stream,  by  the 
side  of  nearly  every  hill,  in  the  depths 
of  nearly  every  vale — there  stands  some 
Druid  altar,  perfect  as  when  the  last 
bloody  sacrifice  was  offered  upon  it. 

It  tells  of  her  ancient  laws,  and  of 
how  justice  was  dealt  out  to  the  tribes, 
we  still  meet  with  the  Brehon’s  chairs, 
where  sat  the  prophet-judges  of  whom 
blind  Carolan,  and  still  earlier,  Ossian, 
sang.  Then  the  Ogham  stones  and  the 
mats  and  the  fairy  hills. 

But  above  all,  the  historical  monu- 
ments par  excellence  are  the  Gubere 
towers.  Built  by  the  fabled  man  known 
as  the  Gobhan  Saer,  they  are  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  sun-towers,  and 
this  supposition  gives  rise  to  the  study 
of  the  fire-worship  of  the  day.  Others 
call  them  temples  of  Druid  worship,  and 
thus  cause  us  to  study  the  rites  of  the 
Druid  faith.  Again,  they  were  styled 
bell-towers,  and  every  title  they  get, 
every  line  found  in  them,  every  object 
about  them,  gives  rise  to  the  study  of 
Ireland’s  past.  What  they  were  it  is 
hard  to  say,  but  what  they  are  we 
know.  They  are  the  mile-stones  along 
the  way  of  Irish  history. 

Denis  Florence  McCarthy  thus  speaks 
of  them — 

The  pillar  towers  of  Ireland,  how  glorious- 
ly they  stand, 

By  the  lakes  and  rushing  rivers,  thro’  the 
valleys  of  the  land. 

In  naystic  file  throughout  the  Isle  they  lift 
their  heads  sublime. 

These  gray  old  pillar  temples^  these  conquer- 
ors of  time. 

Beside  these  gray  old  pillars  how  perishing 
and  weak 

Is  the  Roman’s  arch  of  triumph  and  the 
temple  of  the  Greek, 

And  the  gold  domes  of  Byzantium  and  the 
painted  Gothic  spires — 

All  are  gone,  one  by  one,  but  the  temples  of 
our  sires. 
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How  many  different  rites  have  these  gray 
old  temples  known. 

What  wonders  of  the  past  in  their  chronicles 
of  stone, 

What  terror  and  what  error,  what  gleams  of 
love  and  truth — 

Have  flashed  from  these  walls  since  the 
world  was  in  its  youth.” 

The  poet  goes  on  to  tell,  in  this  same 
heautiful  style,  how  the  land  changed 
from  paganism  to  Christianity,  and  how 
where  sang  the  monk  in  after  years  the 
ivarm  blood  of  the  victim  flowed  in  days 
long  since. 

It  is  almost  useless  to  multiply  the 
^examples ; the  few  we  have  given 
should  suffice  to  show  how  very  con- 
nected with  history  and  its  study  is  the 
study  of  the  nations'  monuments.  In 
some  cases  the  monument  may  be  still 
more  truthful  and  more  trustworthy 
than  even  the  record.  For  documents 
may  be  changed,  may  be  lost,  may  be 
injured  or  effaced — while  a good  monu- 
ment remains  in  spite  of  all  changes 
and  all  dangers.  The  study  of  monu- 
ments is,  however,  far  more  difficult 
than  that  of  books.  Space,  distance, 
time,  and,  above  all,  money,  is  wanting, 
and  now-a-days  nearly  every  person  can 
complain  of  a lack  of  the  last  men- 
tioned and  most  necessary  of  those  re- 
quisites. But  for  those  who  have  the 
chance,  and  who  can  afford  it,  they 
should  not  lose  the  occasion  of  studying 
the  great  and  most  famous  monuments 
of  whatever  land  they  may  chance  to 
visit.  Many  people  there  are  who  can 
travel  through  a country,  and  although 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  relics,  anti- 
quities, monuments,  yet,  by  some 
strange  means,  manage  never  to  remem- 
ber any  of  them,  while  they  can  tell  you 
every  vulgar  jest  or  insignificant  act 
that  they  may  have  performed. 

In  Canada,  as  we  have  said,  our 
monumental  history  is  very  limited,  yet 
we  have  some.  We  have  been  told  that 
the  city  of  Quebec,  the  Athens  of  this 
land,  the  gateway  of  Canada,  has  no 
really  and  truly  grand  monuments. 
Persons  say,  it  is  true  Quebec  has  its 
little  pillar  raised  to  the  memory  of 
Wolfe,  its  other  tower  to  the  memcries 
of  Wolfe  and  Montcalm,  and  its  monu- 
ment des  braves,  but  these  tell  us  no- 
thing. What,  they  ask,  c^n  we  learn 
from  these  few  pillars  ? We  answer 
that  the  city  of  Quebec  is  itself  a menu- 1 


ment.  It  is  a gigantic  one.  It  is  a mon- 
ument that  will  forever  stand  upon  its 
ancient  rock,  and  nothing  will  ever 
destroy  it.  Every  great  event  in  Cana- 
dian history  may  be  found  recorded  and 
preserved  in  some  shape  or  other  in  the 
city  of  Quebec.  In  the  walls,  in  the 
citadel,  in  the  guns  that  line  her  ram- 
parts, in  the  very  antique  gabled 
houses,  in  the  convents,  in  the  churches 
— in  and  on  every  inch  of  ground  be- 
longing to  the  ancient  capital. 

Yes,  even  in  this  country  we  can  study 
our  history  by  means  of  that  second 
greaff  chain — our  monuments.  The  pre- 
servation, therefore,  of  everything 
olden,  of  everything  grand,  of  every- 
thing sacred  to  the  memories  of  men  or 
deeds  or  great  events,  should  be  a self- 
imposed  duty  for  every  person,  and 
above  all,  for  our  public  men. 

Let  us  conclude  by  hoping  that  the 
study  of  the  past,  as  illustrated  and 
helped  by  monuments,  may  not  be  con- 
fined alone  to  the  old  world,  but  may 
soon  be  found  in  this  new  and  rising 
country.  Canada,  preserve  thy  monu- 
ments, they  may  serve  thee  yet ! 


MICHAEL  PATEICK  EYAH,  M.P. 


The  stranger  who  drops  into  the 
Speaker’s  gallery,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons at  Ottawa,  and  easts  a sweeping 
glance  around  the  deliberative  chamber, 
having  satisfied  his  natural  curiosity  in 
the  study  of  the  marked  features  of  the 
prominent  leaders  of  both  political 
parties,  will  most  certainly  have  his 
attention  rivited  for  a moment,  by  the 
handsome  manly  open  countenance,  the 
bald  unruffied  brow,  and  prematurely 
venerable  head  of  the  present  member 
for  Montreal  Centre,  seated  a few  rows 
back  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Speaker 
and  evidently  following  up  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  with  the  aii  of  a man 
bent  on  attending  to  his  business. 

To  represent  Montreal  Centre  in  the 
House  of  Commons  of  Canada  is,  per- 
haps, the  crowning  ambition  of  the 
career  of  an  Irish  Catholic  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Quebec.  Any  higher  he  can 
scarcely  expect  to  attain  politically, 
whatever  may  be  his  aspirations.  Three 
French  Canadians  and  an  English- 
speaking  Protestant  form  the  Lower 
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Canadian  representation  in  the  Domin- 
ion Cabinet,  and  “ No  Irish  need  apply” 
is  the  rule  with  both  political  parties 
in  the  formation  of  cabinets  from  the 
Quebec  section,  not  if  the  aspirant  com- 
bined the  genius  and  talent  requisite  to 
place  Canada  at  the  head  of  the  nations. 
That  cast-iron  rule  crushed  out  D’Arcy 
McGee  himself  from  ofdcial  life,  and  the 
day  that  dawned  on  Canadian  con- 
federation, as  effectively  wiped  out  the 


Irish  Catholic  and  his  descendants  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec,  from  the  race 
for  position  in  the  Cabinet  Councils  of 
the  Dominion,  as  they  were  debarred 
from  all  offices  of  honor  and  emolument 
under  the  penal  laws  of  Ireland.  Time 
that  cures  all  evils  or  more  likely  poli- 
tical complications  may  remove  this 
serious  impediment,  but  for  the  time 
being  there  seems  to  be  no  help  for  this 
glaring  ostracism,  and  the  Irish  Catholic 
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in  the  Province  of  Quebec  stands  in 
that  respect  in  a position  of  inferiority 
to  those  of  his  own  origin  and  creed  in 
the  sister  provinces  and  to  men  of  all 
other  religious  persuasions  throughout 
the  Dominion.  In  this  fair  city  of 
Montreal,  where  in  former  times 
religious  and  political  rancor  were  not 
unknown,  things  have  gradually  toned 
down  amongst  its  inhabitants  to  the 
condition  of  a happy  family.  Amongst 
other  things  the  question  of  parlia- 
mentary representation  has  by  tacit 
understanding  been  definitely  settled. 
A great  cosmopolitan  abode,  embracing 
men  of  all  origins  and  creeds,  the  three 
important  sections  of  the  community 
divide  between  them  the  honors  of 
popular  representation.  Montreal  Bast 
is  represented  by  a French  Canadian, 
Montreal  West  by  an  English-speaking 
Protestant,  and  Montreal  Centre  is 
recognized  as  the  special  preserve  of  an 
Irish  Catholic.  That  the  maintenance 
of  this  equitable  arrangement  has  been 
due,  in  a great  measure,  to  the  self- 
sacrificing  spirit  of  Mr.  M.  P.  Eyan 
we  shall  demonstrate  in  the  course  of 
the  following  sketch,  and  is  one  of  the 
claims  he  holds  to  the  everlasting  grati- 
tude of  his  people  in  this  city  and  Pro- 
vince. The  career  of  Mr.  Eyan  is  one 
calculated  to  awaken  the  energy  and 
stimulate  the  ambition  of  every  young 
Irish  Catholic  in  the  community.  The 
proud  position  he  occupies  to-day  he 
owes  to  no  special  smiles  of  Dame 
Fortune,  but  to  his  indefatigable  per- 
severance, high  sentiment  of  honor,  and 
unswerving  fidelity  to  the  principles 
that  have  guided  his  career  through 
life.  Born  at  Pallis,  Donohill,  Mr.  Eyan 
is  no  degenerate  son  of  the  bold,  frank 
and  fiery  race  that  claims  gallant 
Tipperary  as  its  home.  Having  re- 
ceived, as  he  humorously  says  himself, 
the  education  that  was  furnished  in  the 
academy,  where  the  youths  marched 
proudly  to  their  scholastic  exercises, 
with  slate  and  books  beneath  one  arm 
and  a sod  of  turf  under  the  other  ; his 
father  and  family  thinking  that  there 
were  good  times  and  broad  fields  beyond 
the  deep  blue  sea,  bid  atond  adieu  to  the 
land  of  their  forefathers,  and  settled  in 
this  Province,  in  the  County  of  Chambly, 
in  the  year  1840.  The  dull  routine  of 
country  life  was  not  calculated  to  satisfy 


the  ambitious  cravings  of  a bouyant 
heart,  and  the  City  of  Montreal  with  its 
bustling  activity  soon  attracted  Mi\ 
Eyan.  Here  he  opened  business  in  the 
well-known  establishment,  the  “ Frank- 
lin House,”  which  he  managed  success- 
fully from  1849  until  1858^.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  the  city  he  married 
Miss  Margaret  Brennan,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Patrick  Brennan,  one  of  the 
pioneer  Irishmen  of  the  City  of  Mont- 
real, well  known  and  respected  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Do- 
minion. Mrs.  Eyan  is  a lady  of  more 
than  ordinary  mental  powers,  and  to 
her  great  tact,  genial  disposition,  and 
manifold  but  unostentatious  charities 
her  husband  is  indebted  for  a consider- 
able share  of  his  prestige  and  popularity. 
In  1862,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
his  friends,  Mr.  Eyan  allowed  himself  to 
be  placed  in  nomination  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  St.  Ann’s  Ward  in  the  City 
Council.  He  was  elected  by  a consider- 
able majority  over  Mr.  William  Eodden,. 
one  of  the  most  popular  manufacturers 
then  in  the  city.  Mr.  E^mn  now  launched 
into  commerce  as  a provision  merchant 
with  such  marked  success  that  he  was 
several  times  elected  president  of  the 
Corn  Exchange ; he  became  a member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of 
Montreal  and  ranked  amongst  tho 
merchant  princes  of  the  great  Canadian 
metropolis.  In  1868  Canada  lost  her 
noblest  adopted  child,,  Thomas  D’Arcy 
McG-ee.  The  election  that  proceeded 
that  statesman’s  last  return  to  Parlia- 
ment, had  been  conducted  with  a bitter- 
ness unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
electioneering  warfare.  The  passion  of 
the  multitude  had  not  subsided  when 
the  tragic  event  occurred  that  sent  poor 
McGree  to  an  untimely  end.  Many  of 
the  Protestant  population,  with  whom 
he  was  a great  favorite,  had  registered 
a vow  that  no  Irish  Catholic  should  be 
his  successor.  Political  wire-pullers 
were  not  wanting  who  sought  to  profit 
by  the  popular  excitement  for  promot- 
ing their  own  personal  ends,  and  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  favored  the  selection  of 
a candidate  outside  the  pale  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  community.  The  moment  was 
a trying  one,  had  the  tacit  understand- 
ing as  to  the  representation  of  Montreal 
in  the  House  of  Parliament  been  then 
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broken  through  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  might  have  been  the  result  poli- 
tically, but  in  any  case  it  must  have 
proved  disastrous  to  the  interest  of  the 
Irish  Catholics.  Meeting  after  meeting 
was  held  to  bring  forward  a candidate ; 
fhe  names  of  many  prominent  citizens 
were  mentioned,  amongst  others  the 
present  Mr.  Justice  Doherty,  but  the 
Protestant  section  refused  to  hear  of  any 
unless  Mr.  M.  P.  Ryan,  who  had  most 
emphatically  refused  to  offer  himself, 
should  be  the  candidate.  ]S"o  doubt 
those  who  desired  to  see  the  Irish  peo- 
ple deprived  of  their  representation, 
never  dreamt  that  Mr.  Ryan  would 
-consent  to  sacrifice  his  business,  in- 
volving hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars annually,  for  the  profitless  task  to 
him  of  sitting  in  Parliament,  and  the 
late  Mr.  Morland,  a gentleman  of  high 
standing,  was  ready  in  the  background 
to  step  forward,  with  the  whole  sup- 
port of  the  Grovernment,  to  snatch 
the  coveted  prize.  Mr.  Ryan’s  patri- 
otism had  now  to  stand  a severe  test. 
PLis  fellow-countrymen,  those  who  had, 
with  himself,  followed  the  fortunes 
of  the  late  lamented  McG-ee,  and  those 
who  had  fought  hardest  on  the 
other  side,  were  clustered  around 
him,  and  responsive  to  the  so- 
licitations of  clergy  and  laity  he 
consented  to  accept  the  candidature  that 
he  in  no  way  desired,  and  which,  whilst 
it  preserved  the  seat  to  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen and  co-religionists,  was  des- 
tined to  be  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great 
commercial  misfortunes  that  overtook 
him  later  on.  Thus,  however,  was 
finally  settled  the  question  of  Irish- 
Catholic  representation  in  the  city  of 
Montreal,  and  so  effectually  that  no  poli- 
tical party,  without  courting  inevitable 
defeat,  can  afford  to  trample  upon  that 
-acknowledged  right.  It  is  only  just  here 
to  observe  that  amongst  the  Protestant 
minority  in  the  electoral  division 
several  gentlemen  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  efforts  to  maintain  the 
■entente  cor  diale  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  Mr.  Peter  Redpath,  whose  name 
had  been  mentioned  as  a prospective 
‘Candidate,  cast  his  powerful  infiuence 
in  favor  of  Mr.  Ryan,  and  expressed 
himself  delighted  to  withdraw  in  his 
favor,  whilst  too  much  praise  can- 
not be  given  to  Messrs.  Alfred  Perry, 


Henry  Eulmer,  G-.  W.  Weaver,  Colonel 
A.  A.  Stevenson  and  others  for  the 
manly  stand  they  adopted  in  the 
electoral  committees  for  securing  to 
their  Irish  Catholic  follow  citizens 
their  fair  share  of  popular  represen- 
tation. Mr.  Ryan  was,  therefore,  elect- 
ed by  acclamation  in  1868,  and  again 
in  1872.  In  the  memorable  campaign 
of  1874,  the  late  Mr.  Devlin  opposed 
Mr.  Ryan,  in  the  interest  of  tiie  Re- 
form party,  but  was  defeated  by  383 
votes.  On  a subsequent  occasion,  the 
seat  having  been  declared  vacant,  Mr. 
Devlin  succeeded  in  carrying  the  elec- 
tion by  a majority  of  73,  but  at  the  last 
general  election,  when  the  Liberal-Con- 
servative party  appealed  to  the  people 
with  the  “National  Policy”  as  their 
main  plank,  Mr.  Ryan  defeated  his  op- 
ponent by  the  sweeping  majority  of 

In  Parliament,  Mr.  Ryan  occupies 
positions  on  most  of  the  important  com- 
mittees of  the  House.  He  seldom 
speaks,  except  on  questions  affecting 
the  interest  of  the  people  he  more 
especially  represents,  and  on  subjects 
affecting  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  coun- 
try, when  he  commands  universal  atten- 
tion and  respect.  His  devotion  to  his 
party  is  well  known,  but  it  has  never 
led  him  so  far  as  to  swerve  for  one  mo- 
ment from  the  strict  path  of  duty. 
On  the  New  Brunswick  school 
question,  in  the  exciting  and  bit- 
ter controversy  on  the  Manitoban 
difiS-culty,  in  a word,  on  every  oc 
casion  where  manly  independence  was" 
necessary,  Mr.  Ryan  showed  that  by 
voice  and  vote  he  was  prepared  to  stand 
by  the  good  cause,  let  the  consequence 
to  governments  or  political  parties  be 
what  they  might.  When  the  Northern 
Colonization  Railway  enterprise  was 
first  brought  before  the  people  for 
their  consideration,  Mr.  Ryan  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Directors,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  popularizing  a scheme 
that  was  to  do  so  much  good  to  the 
Province  and  country  at  large.  Unfor- 
tunately, amid  his  multitudinous  occu- 
pations, the  great  financial  crisis  of  1875 
burst  upon  the  commercial  community, 
and  he,  like  many  others,  was  forced  to 
succumb  to  the  inevitable.  He  had, 
nevertheless,  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
his  integrity  vouched  for  ,by  every  pub- 
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lie  journal  in  the  community,  and  ex- 
pression of  the  greatest  regret 
were  not  wanting  from  all  sides 
at  the  misfortune  that  had  over- 
taken him.  Subsequently,  Mr.  Eyan 
filled  the  position  of  Commissioner  of 
Licenses  and  Stamp  Commissioner, 
under  the  DeBoucherville  Government, 
both  of  which  offices  were  abolished  by 
the  Joly  Administration.  During  his 
long  and  useful  career,  Mr.  Eyan  con- 
nected himself  with  many  organizations 
for  the  moral  and  social  improvement 
of  his  people,  but  with  none  more  ac- 
tively than  the  St.  Patrick’s  Temper- 
ance Society,  of  which  he  was  President 
for  several  years.  Many  is  the  weak 
and  erring  man  his  kind  word  has 
comforted,  and  his  noble  example 
strengthened,  in  his  resolve  to  turn  over 
a new  leaf,  and  adhere  to  that  total  ab- 
stinence which  has  effected  so  much 
good  everywhere,  but  in  no  instance 
more  markedly  than  amongst  the  Irish 
people.  On  many  occasions  since  his 
entry  into  public  life  Mr.  Eyan’s  name 
has  been  mentioned  in  connection  with 
a seat  in  the  Cabinet  and  his  claims 
urged  by  the  great  bulk  of  his  fellow- 
countrymen  and  his  many  friends  of 
other  nationalities,  but  the  barrier  we 
have  already  alluded  to  has  prevented 
his  promotion  and  deprived  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  of  the  advantages 
of  his  energy  and  administrative  ability. 


CHIT-CHAT. 


The  tobacco  crave  is  an  expensive  lux- 
ury. New  York  and  Montreal  pay 
more  for  tobacco  than  for  bread.  Would 
any  one  believe  it  ? more  money  goes 
into  smoke  than  into  those  thews  and 
sinews  which  constitute  the  motive 
power  of  a nation.  And  yet  this  world 
calls  itself  a sane  world  ! Well ; so  does 
the  Lunatic  Asylum. 


— The  Scotchmen  are  stealing  our 
saints.  A Scotch  periodical  claims  St. 
Patrick  as  a good  Presbyterian  Protes- 
tant. This  is  too  bad,  but  Scotch.  Steal- 
ing even  under  the  scientific  name  of 
Kleptomania  is  not  a very  reputable 
proceeding,  but  then  it  is  canny  and 
canny-ness  is  a Scotch  virtue,  and  with 
Scotch  virtue  as  with  Scotch  marriages. 


there  is  very  little  in  them.  But  it  is 
hard  tp  blame  the  Scotchman  for  his 
stealing.  Having  no  saints  of  his  own 
and  no  likelihood  of  ever  having  any, 
unless  he  take  John  Knox  as  a dummy 
substitute,  he  seeks  to  fill  up  the  va- 
cancy by  stealing  them.  We  have  seen 
childless  mothers  do  the  same  thing 
with  children.  Nor  ought  we  to  feel 
offended  with  these  poor  saintless  people. 
Their  thievery  is  a high  compliment 
paid  by  error  to  Catholic  truth.  Scot- 
land is  surely  returning  fast  towards 
the  one  fold  of  the  One  Shepherd,  when 
she  feels  such  a deep  yearning  for  saints 
as  to  descend  to  stealing  them.  Time 
was  when  she  would  not  so  much  as  look 
at  them. 


— Our  Scotch  periodical  thinks  St. 
Patrick  never  preached  anything  else 
but  the  pure  gospel.  Well ! who  ever 
said  he  did  anything  else  ? It  is  pre- 
cisely because  he  preached  the  pure 
gospel  and  practised  it,  that  he  is  a ca- 
nonised Popish  Saint,  and  it  was  from 
the  Pope  of  Eome  that  he  got  his  mis- 
sion to  preach,  and  from  a Popish 
Bishop,  that  he  became  Bishop  ; and 
it  was  very  popish  doctrines  that  he 
preached  and  it  was  a very  popish  na- 
tion, which  he  begat.  If  our  Presby- 
terian friends  will  only  pray  to  St.  Pa- 
trick and  pray  long  and  strong  enough, 
we  will  guarantee,  that  it  will  be  to 
the  bettering  of  their  faith  and  morals. 
We  do  not  begrudge  a saint  or  two  for  a 
while,  if  they  will  only  pray  to  them. 


— What  a senseless  thing  that  “ curs- 
ing and  swearing”  is  ! How  common  is 
this  horrid  habit  of  using  the  holy  name 
of  God  without  the  least  respect,  and 
without  the  slighest  necessit}^  ! Is  there 
one  single  moment  of  the  day  in  which 
this  grave  crime  is  not  committed  ? is 
there  one  single  moment  of  the  day,  or 
far  into  the  night,  when  some  poor 
miserable  worm  of  the  earth  does  not 
presume  to  insult  God  by  this  deeply 
sinful  habit  ? nay,  is  there  a single  mo- 
ment of  the  day  in  which  thousands 
(ought  I not  say  millions  ?)  of  men  are 
not  guilty  of  it  ? Could  you  but  stand 
for  a few  moments  at  the  gates  of  hea- 
ven— could  you  there  but  school  your 
ear  to  listen  to  all  the  prayers  and  all 
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the  imprecations  that  pass  (for  both  un- 
doubtedly do  pass)  on  towards  the 
throne  of  God  through  that  dread  gate 
coming  up  from  this  world  of  ours, 
which  think  you  would  be  the  more  nu- 
merous? which  the  more  continuous? 
the  prayers  or  the  imprecations  of  the 
world  ? Is  it  not  greatly  to  be  feared, 
that  the  imprecations  would  far  out- 
number the  prayers?  “Why  then 
does  not  God  destroy  the  world?”  you 
ask.  Do  you  not  remember  that  God 
promised  Abraham  he  would  spare 
t^odom,  if  onl}^  ten  just  men  could  be 
to'und  therein  ? Ah  ! what  a senseless 
habit  is  this  ! God  made  man,  that 
man  might  praise  and  bless  Him.  Man 
uses  all  this  life  thus  given  him  in  in- 
sulting God.  This  world  was  made  for 
prayer ; man  has  made  it  a perpetual 
curse.  Some  few  there  are  who  pray ; 
but  how  many  more  that  curse  ? Hay ; 
even  of  those  who  pray,  how  many 
whose  curses  out-number  their  prayers  ? 
There  was  an  ancient  conceit  of  the  old 
pagan  world,  that  the  sun  and  moon  and 
this  earth  of  ours,  and  all  the  stars  as 
they  revolved  through  space,  produced 
a most  heavenly  sound.  And  doubtless 
this  music  of  the  spheres”  as  they 
called  it,  does  exist.  But  whether  this 
music  does  exist  or  not,  there  is  un- 
doubtedly a music  which  does  fill  the 
whole  vault  of  heaven — the  voice  of  man 
raised  in  prayer  to  God.  ’Tis  a mighty 
and  a holy  sound.  But  what  shall  we 
say  of  that  other  sound;  which  as  a 
mighty  whirlwind  rushes  against  the 
gates  of  heaven  striving  with  impious 
tury  to  enter  in — the  whirlwind  of  im- 
precation, the  whirlwind  of  adjuration, 
the  whirlwind  of  God’s  holy  name  taken 
in  vain?  Is  it  any  wonder  that  the 
prayers  of  men  are  so  often  unheard  ? 
How  can  God  hear  them  through  this 
roar  and  whirlwind  and  thunder  of  im- 
precation which  ascends  together  with 
them  ? Why  should  God  hear  them 
when  they  come  to  Him  together  with 
such  a sound  ? Christian  parents  ! per- 
haps your  children  taught  by  you  are 
adding  to  this  horrid  din — perhaps 
their  young  voices  are  part  of  this  whirl- 
wind of  imprecation  which  daily,  hourly, 
every  moment  of  the  day  beats  against 
the  gates  of  heaven  ! If  so,  how  can  you 
ever  hope  to  enter  there  ? Hay  ; how 
could  you  ever  bear  to  enter  there  whilst 


this  whirlwind  of  your  children’s  impre- 
cations beats  against  its  gates  ? Truly 
’tis  a senseless  world. 

H.  B. 


FAMIHE  SCEHES  IH  lEELAHD. 


DESCRIBED  BY  MR.  JAMES  REDPATH. 


When  Mr.  Parnell  came  to  America  to 
make  a personal  appeal  on  behalf  of  the 
famine-stricken  people  of  Ireland,  his 
description  of  the  state  of  the  country 
appeared  to  some  people  to  be  highly 
exaggerated ; so  much  so,  that  the 
H.  Y.  Tribune  despatched  a “ Special 
Commissioner”  to  Ireland  to  give  a true 
statement  of  affairs.  We  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Eedpath — the  gentle- 
man sent  by  the  Tribune — that  before 
going  to  Ireland  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Parnell  or  his  friends  or  his 
policy.  “ I have  been  forced,”  he  says, 
“ to  change  my  opinion  by  the  black 
facts  that  have  stared  me  in  the  face  at 
every  step.  There  can  be  no  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  Irish  pea- 
santry until  the  present  system  of  land 
tenure  is  abolished.  The  Irish  landlord 
is  an  absolute  despot.  There  is  no 
check  on  his  tyranny.  The  Irish  land- 
lords exercise  a power  of  taxation  and 
confiscation  that  no  Plantagenet  darea 
to  exert.”  After  reading  the  following 
lecture  recently  delivered  in  Hew  York 
by  Mr.  Eedpath — upon  his  return  from 
Ireland — on  “ Famine  and  the  Land- 
lords,” we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to 
judge  whether  Mr.  Parnell  was  not 
justified  in  his  arraignment  of  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland,  and  the  government 
that  upholds  them  in  their  iniquitous 
dealings  with  the  unfortunate  people 
under  them. 

After  reciting  an  interview  with 
Father  O’Malley,  of  Islandaddy,  Co. 
Mayo,  whose  parish  which  had  1,800 
families  some  years  ago,  but  which 
through  “ famine  and  landlordism,”  as 
Father  O’Malley  said,  now  numbers  but 
600,  Mr.  Eedpath  went  on  to  give  the 
number  of  authorities  he  had,  besides 
his  own  experience.  He  described  the 
workings  of  machinery  of  the  different 
relief  bodies,  and  went  on  to  say  : 

I shall  not  call  witnesses  from  the 
committees  of  the  Land  League,  because 
they  might  be  suspected  of  exaggerat- 
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ing  the  distress  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  evils  of  a Grovernment  by  Land- 
lords. I shall  show  the  imperative  need 
of  the  Irish  Land  League  by  the  evi- 
dence of  its  enemies  and  the  friends  of 
the  Landlords. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  FAMINE  STATISTICS. 

From  690  districts  690  reports  made 
to  the  Mansion  House  demonstrate  the 
appalling  fact  that  there  are 


In  the  Province  of  Leinster 28,000 

In  the  Province  of  Ulster 180,000 

In  the  Province  of  Munster 233,000 

In  the  Province  of  Connaught 422,000 


In  all  Ireland 863,000 


persons  at  this  very  hour  whose 
strongest  hope  of  seeing  the  next  har- 
vest moon  rise  as  they  stand  at  their 
old  cabin  doors,  rests,  and  almost  solely 
rests,  on  the  bounty  of  the  stranger  and 
of  the  exiles  of  Erin.  This  number  re- 
presents a larger  population  than  dwells, 
I think,  in  the  great  city  of  Hew  York 
to-day.  I have  not  a shadow  of  a shade 
of  doubt  that  there  are  to-day  in  the 
land  one  million  of  people  hungry  and 
in  rags,  and  by-and-bye  I may  show  you 
why — but  I can  point  out  province  by 
province,  county  by  county,  and  parish 
by  parish,  where  863,000  of  them  are 
praying  and  begging,  and  clamoring  for 
a chance  to  live  in  the  land  of  their 
birth.  863,000 ! Do  you  grasp  this 
number  ? If  you  were  to  sit  twelve 
hours  a day  to  see  this  gaunt  army  of 
hunger  pass  in  review  before  you,  in 
single  file,  and  one  person  was  to  pass 
every  minute,  do  you  know  how  long 
it  would  take  before  you  saw  the  last 
man  pass  ? Three  years  and  four 
months. 

Eemember  and  note  well  that  these 
statistics  are  not  estimates.  They  are 
the  returns,  carefully  verified,  of  the 
actual  numbers  on  the  relief  rolls,  or  of 
the  numbers  reported  by  the  local  com- 
mittees as  in  real  distress. 

But  I ought  to  say  that  I was  not 
satisfied  with  the  vast  volume  of  docu- 
mentary and  vicarious  evidence  that  I 
had  accumulated.  I personally  visited 
several  of  the  districts  blighted  by  the 
Famine,  and  saw  with  my  own  eyes 
the  destitution  of  the  peasantry,  and 
with  my  own  ears  heard  the  sighs  of 
their  unhappy  wives  and  children. 
They  were  the  saddest  days  I ever 


passed  on  earth,  for  never  before  had  I 
seen  human  misery  so  hopeless  and  un- 
deserved and  so  profound.  I went  to 
Ireland  because  a crowd  of  calamities 
had  overtaken  me  that  made  my  own 
life  a burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne. 
But  in  the  ghastly  cabins  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,  without  fuel,  without  blan- 
kets and  without  food— among  half- 
naked  and  blue-lipped  children,  shiver- 
ing from  cold  and  crying  from  hunger — 
among  women  who  were  weeping  be- 
cause their  little  ones  were  starving — 
among  nien  of  a race  to  whom  a fight 
is  better  than  a feast,  but  whose  faces 
now  bore  the  Famine’s  fearful  stamp  of 
terror — In  the  West  of  Ireland  I soon 
forgot  every  trouble  of  my  own  life  in 
the  dread  presence  of  the  great  tidal 
wave  of  sorrow  that  had  overwhelmed 
an  unhappy  and  unfortunate  and  inno- 
cent people. 

I must  call  witnesses  less  sensitive 
than  I am  to  Irish  sorrow  to  describe  it 
to  you — no,  not  to  describe  it,  but  to 
give  you  a faint  and  far-away  outline  of 
it.  Or,  rather,  I shall  call  witnesses 
who  feel,  as  keenly  as  I feel,  the  misery 
they  depict,  but  who  write  of  it,  as  they 
wept  over  it,  alone  and  unseen. 

But  before  I summon  them,  let  us 
make  a rapid  review  of  the  immediate 
or  physical  causes  of  the  famine. 

You  will  see  when  I come  to  describe 
the  destitution  by  counties  that  the  fur- 
ther we  go  West  the  denser  becomes 
the  misery.  The  Famine  line  follows 
neither  the  division  lines  of  creeds  nor 
the  boundary  lines  of  provinces.  It 
runs  from  North  to  South — from  a little 
East  of  the  City  of  Cork  in  the  South  to 
Londonderry  in  the  North — and  it 
divides  Ireland  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts.  The  nearer  the  coast  the  hun- 
grier the  people. 

The  Western  half  of  Ireland — from 
Donegal  to  Cork — is  mountainous  and 
is  beautiful.  But  its  climate  is  incle- 
ment; it  is  scourged  by  the  Atlantic 
storms ; it  is  wet  in  summer  and  bleak 
in  winter ; and  the  larger  part  of  the 
soil  is  either  barren  and  spewy  bogs  or 
stony  and  sterile  hills. 

The  best  lands,  in  nearly  every 
county,  have  been  leased  to  Scotch  and 
English  graziers.  For  after  the  terri- 
ble Famine  of  ’4^7,  when  the  Irish  peo- 
ple staggered  and  fainted  with  hunger 
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and  fever  into  their  graves — by  tens  of 
thousands — when  the  poor  tenants,  too 
far  gone  to  have  the  strength  to  shout 
for  food,  faintly  whispered  for  the  deaf 
Lord’s  sake  for  a little  bread,  the  Land- 
lords of  the  West  answered  these  pite- 
ous moans  by  sending  processes  of  eject- 
ment to  turn  them  out  into  the  roadside 
or  the  poorhouse  to  die,  and  by  hiring 
crow-bar  brigades  to  pull  down  the  roof 
that  had  sheltered  the  gasping  people. 
As  fast  as  the  homeless  peasants  died 
or  were  driven  into  exile  their  little 
farms  were  rented  out  to  British  gra- 
ziers. The  people  who  could  not  escape 
were  forced  to  take  the  wettest  bogs  and 
dryest  hill-slopes  These  swamps  and 
slopes  were  absolutely  worthless.  They 
could  not  receive  enough  to  feed  a snipe. 
By  the  patient  toil  of  the  people  they 
wei’e  redeemed.  Seaweed  was  brought 
on  the  backs  of  the  farmers  for  miles  to 
reclaim  these  lands.  The  landlord  did 
not  spend  one  shilling  to  help  the  ten- 
ant. He  did  not  build  the  cabin;  he 
did  not  fence  the  holding ; he  did  not 
drain  the  bog.  In  the  West  of  Ireland 
the  Landlord  does  nothing  but  take  rent. 
I beg  the  Landlord’s  pardon  : I want  to 
be  perfectly  just.  The  Landlord  does 
two  things  beside  taking  the  rent.  He 
makes  the  tenant  pay  the  larger  part  of 
the  taxes,  and  as  fast  as  the  farmer  im- 
proves the  land  the  Landlord  raises  the 
rent.  And  whenever,  from  any  cause, 
the  tenant  fails  to  pay  the  rent,  the 
Landlord  turns  him  out  and  confiscates 
his  improvements. 

The  writers  who  combat  Communism 
say  that  Communism  means  taking  the 
property  of  other  people  withou  t pay- 
ing for  it.  From  this  p3int  of  view 
Ireland  is  a shocking  example  of  the 
evils  of  Communism,  for  the  Irish 
Landlords  of  the  West  are  Communists 
and  the  lineal  descendants  of  a tribe  of 
Communists. 

The  Landlords  charge  so  high  a rent 
for  these  lands  that  even  in  the  best  of 
seasons  the  tenants  can  save  nothing. 
To  hide  their  own  exactions  from  the 
execrations  of  the  human  race,  the 
Landlords  and  their  parasites  have 
added  insult  to  injury  by  charging  the 
woes  of  Ireland  to  the  improvidence  of 
the  people.  Stretched  on  the  rack  of 
the  Landlord’s  avarice,  one  bad  season 
brings  serious  distress ; a second  bad 


season  takes  away  the  helping  hand  of 
credit  at  the  merchants ; and  the  third 
bad  season  beckons  famine  and  fever  to 
the  cabin  door. 

Now  the  summer  of  1879  was  the 
third  successive  bad  season.  When  it 
opened,  it  found  the  people  deeply  in 
debt.  Credit  was  stopped.  But  for  the 
confidence  of  the  shopkeepers  in  the 
honesty  of  the  peasant,  the  distress 
would  have  come  a year  ago.  It  was 
stayed  by  the  kind  heart  of  the  humble 
merchant.  Therefore,  the  Landloids 
have  charged  the  distress  to  the  system 
of  credit.  There  was  a heavy  fall  of 
rain  all  last  summer.  The  turf  was 
ruined.  Two- thirds  of  the  potato  crop 
was  lost,  on  an  average,  of  the  crop  of 
all  Ireland  ; but,  in  many  large  districts 
of  the  West,  not  a single  sound  potato 
was  dug.  One-half  of  the  turnip  crop 
perished.  The  cereal  crop  suffered,  al- 
though *to  not  so  great  an  extent. 
There  was  a rot  in  sheep,  in  some 
places,  and  in  other  places  an  epidemic 
among  the  pigs.  The  fisheries  failed. 
The  iron  mines  in  the  South  were 
closed.  Everything  in  Ireland  seemed 
to  have  conspired  to  invite  a famine. 

But  the  British  and  American  far- 
mers were  also  the  innocent  causes  of 
intensifying  Irish  distress. 

In  Donegal,  Mayo,  Galway,  and  the 
Western  Islands  the  small  holders  for 
generations  have  never  been  able  to 
raise  enough  from  their  little  farms  to 
pay  their  big  rents.  They  go  over 
every  Spring,  by  tens  of  thousands,  to 
England  and  Scotland,  and  hire  out  to 
the  farmers  for  wages.  They  stay  there 
till  the  crops  are  harvested.  But  the 
great  American  competition  is  lowering 
the  price  of  farm  produce  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  price  of  farm  stock  ; and^ 
therefore,  the  English  and  Scotch  far- 
mers, for  two  or  three  years  past,  have 
not  been  able  to  pay  the  old  wages  to 
these  Irish  laborers.  Last  summer,  in- 
stead of  sending  back  wages  to  pay  the 
rent,  hosts  of  Irish  farm  hands  had  to 
send  for  money  to  get  back  again. 

These  complex  combinations  of  mis- 
fortune resulted  in  tniversal  distress. 
Everywhere,  in  the  strictly  agricultural 
regions  of  the  West,  the  farmers,  and 
especially — the  small  holders,  suffered 
first,  and  then  the  distress  spread  out 
its  ghoul-like  wings  until  they  over- 
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shadowed  the  shopkeepers,  the  artisans, 
the  fishermen,  the  miners,  and  more 
than  all,  the  laborers  who  had  no  land 
but  who  had  worked  for  the  more  com- 
fortable class  of  farmers. 

These  malignant  infiuences  blighted 
every  county  in  the  West  of  Ireland, 
and  these  mournful  facts  are  true  of  al- 
most every  parish  in  all  that  region. 

Looking  at  the  physical  cause  of  the 
distress  every  honest  and  intelligent 
spectator  will  say  that  they  are  cowards 
and  libellers  who  assert  that  the  victims 
of  the  Famine  are  in  any  way  responsi- 
ble for  it. 

Looking  at  the  exactions  of  the  Land- 
lords, none  but  a blasphemer  will  pre- 
tend that  the  distress  is  an  act  of  Prov- 
idence. 

I shall  not  attempt  to  point  out  the 
locality  and  density  of  distress  in  the 
different  districts  of  the  counties  of  Ire- 
land. I could  talk  for  two  hours  on 
each  province  and  never  repeat  a single 
figure  of  fact.  I must  content  myself 
by  summoning  to  my  aid  the  stern  and 
passionless  eloquence  of  statistics,  and 
by  showing  you  the  numbers  of  the  dis- 
tressed in  each  county  enable  you  to 
judge,  each  of  you  for  yourself,  how 
widespread  is  the  misery  and  how 
deep. 

Let  us  run  rapidly  over  Ireland.  We 
will  begin  with  the  least  distressful  pro- 
vince— the  beautiful  province  of  Lein- 
ster. Although  Leinster  contains  one- 
fourth  of  the  population  of  Ireland  it 
does  not  contain  more  than  one-thir- 
tieth part  of  the  present  distress.  Lein- 
ster is  the  garden  of  Ireland.  There  is 
no  finer  country  in  the  temperate  zone. 
There  is  no  natural  reason  why  poverty 
should  ever  throw  its  blighting  shadows 
athwart  the  green  and  fertile  fields  of 
Leinster. 

There  are  resident  Landlords  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Leinster  ; and  wher- 
ever in  Ireland  the  owners  of  the  soil 
live  on  their  own  estates,  the  peasantry, 
as  a rule,  are  more  justly  dealt  with 
than  when  they  are  left  to  the  tiger 
mercy  of  the  agent  of  the  absentee.  But 
it  is  not  the  fertile  soil  only,  nor  the 
presence  of  resident  proprietors  only, 
nor  the  proximity  of  markets  only — nor 
is  it  these  three  causes  jointly — that  ac- 
counts for  the  absence  of  such  a long 


procession  of  distress  as  the  other  pro- 
vinces present. 

In  some  of  the  fairest  counties  of 
Leinster,  eviction  has  done  its  perfect 
work.  Instead  of  toiling  peasants  you 
find  fat  bullocks ; instead  of  bright-eyed 
girls  you  find  bleating  sheep.  After  the 
Famine  of  ISI'?,  the  men  were  turned 
out  and  the  beasts  were  turned  in.  The 
British  Government  cheered  this  in- 
famy for  Irishmen  are  rebels — some- 
times; but  heifers  are  loyal  — al- 
ways. There  is  less  distress  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Leinster  because  there 
are  fewer  people  there. 

In  the  12  counties  of  Leinster,  there 
are  38,000  persons  in  distress — in  Dub- 
lin, 250;  in  Wexford,  8^0;  in  King’s 
county,  1,047;  in  Meath  and  in  West- 
meath, 1,550  each ; in  Kildare,  1,567  ; 
in  Kilkenny,  1,979  ; in  Carlow,  2,000  ; 
in  Louth,  3,050 ; in  Queen’s  county,  4,- 
743  ; in  Wicklow,  5,450 ; in  Longford, 
9,557. 

In  Carlow,  in  Westmeath,  in  Louth, 
and  in  one  district  of  the  Queen’s  county, 
the  distress  is  expected  to  increase.  In 
Kildare  and  in  King’s  county,  it  is  not 
expected  to  increase.  Kow  you  see  by 
this  list  how  moderate  the  returns  are 
— how  strictly  they  are  confined  to  fa- 
mine or  exceptional  distress,  as  distin- 
guished from  chronic  or  ordinary  po- 
verty ; because  there  are  thousands  of 
very  poor  persons  in  the  city  of  Dublin, 
and  yet  there  are  only  250  reported  as 
in  distress  in  the  entire  county.  They 
belong  to  the  rural  district  of  Glen- 
cullen. 

Longford  leads  the  list  of  distressed 
counties  in  Leinster.  There  are  no  re- 
sident proprietors  in  Longford.  Up  to 
the  1st  of  March  not  one  of  them  had 
given  a single  shilling  for  the  relief  of 
the  destitute  on  their  estates.  The  same 
report  comes  from  Kilkenny. 

The  distress  in  Leinster  is  among  the 
fishermen  and  small  farmers  and  labor- 
ers. In  Wicklow  the  fishers  are  kept 
poor  because  the  Government  refuses  to 
build  harbors  for  their  protection.  In 
Westmeath  ‘‘the  laboring  class  and  the 
small  farmers  are  in  great  distress.” 
That  is  the  report  of  the  local  commit- 
tee, and  I can  confirm  it  by  my  personal 
observation. 

The  Province  of  Leinster  contains 
one-fourth  of  the  population  of  Ireland, 
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but  it  does  not  contain  more  than  one- 
thirtieth  part  of  the  prevailing  distress. 
So  I shall  take  you  to  one  parish  only 
— to  Strad bally  in  the  Queen’s  county. 
It  is  not  included  in  the  reports  of  the 
Mansion  House  Committee.  Mr.  Eed- 
path  here  read  a letter  from  Dr.  John 
Magee,  P.  P.,  Stradbally,  and  con- 
tinued : 

Father  Magee  is  not  only  a good  Irish 
priest  but  a profound  student  of  Irish 
history.  Will  you  let  me  read  to  you 
what  he  wrote  to  me  about  the  causes  of 
Irish  famine  ? 

“ If  I were  asked,”  he  wrote,  “ why 
is  it  that  Ireland  is  so  poor,  with  abun- 
dance of  foreign  grain  and  food  in  your 
ports,  whence  this  Famine  that  alarms 
even  the  stranger,  my  answer  would 
be  ” — 

Mow  listen  : 

Speak  as  we  may  of  short  and  scanty 
harvests,  the  real  cause  is  Landlords’  exac- 
tions, which  drain  the  land  of  money,  and 
which  leaves  nothing  to  buy  corn. 

“ Landlord  absolutism  and  unrestrained 
rack  rents  have  always  been  and  a?'e  at  pre- 
sent, the  bane  and  the  curse  of  Ireland.  If 
the  harvest  he  good.  Landlordism  luxuriates 
and  abstracts  all ; if  scanty  or  bad.  Land- 
lordism seizes  on  the  rood  and  cattle  for  the 
rack  rent.^’ 

This  is  the  learned  priest’s  accusation. 
Mow  let  us  listen  to  his  speculations : 

I have  in  my  own  parish,”  he  says  “ five 
or  six  Landlords — not  the  worst  tj^pe  of  their 
class — two  of  them  of  Cromwellian  descent,  a 
third  an  Elizabethan,  all  enjoying  the  confis- 
cated estates  of  the  0^ Moores,  O' Lalors,  and 
O' Kelly’s,  whose  sons  are  now  the  miserable 
tenants  of  these  estates — tenants  who  are  pay- 
ing or  trying  to  pay  40,80,  and  in  some  cases 
120  per  cent,  over  the  Government  valuation 
of  the  land.  Tenants  who  are  treated  as 
slaves  and  starved  as  beggars.  If  these  ten- 
ants dare  gainsay  the  will  of  the  lord—” 

Father  Magee  don’t  mean  the  will  of 
Heaven  but  the  caprice  of  the  land- 
lord: 

‘‘  If  they  gainsay  the  will  of  the  landlord, 
or  even  complain,  they  are  victimized  on  the 
spot.” 

This  land  system  pays  over,  from  the 
sweat  and  toil  of  our  inhabitants,  $90,000,- 
000  yearly  to  six  or  seven  thousand  land- 
lords— who  do  nothing  but  hunt  a fox  or 
hunt  the  Tenantry.” 

These  good  Landlords,  you  know, 
have  a “ wicked  partner  and  I want 
you  to  hear  what  Father  Magee  knows 
about  the  “ wicked  partner.” 


The  (British)  Government  that  upholds 
this  cruel  system  abstracts  thirty-five  mil- 
lions more  from  the  land  in  Imperial  tax- 
ation, whilst  there  is  left  for  the  food,  cloth- 
ing and  subsistence  of  five  millions  of  people 
not  more  than  $50,000,000,  or  about  $10  per 
head  yearly. 

Isn’t  that  just  damnable  ? 

This  is  the  system,”  says  Father  Magee, 
that  produces  our  periodical  famines  ; 
which  shames  and  degrades  us  before 
Europe  ; which  presents  us,  periodically,  be- 
fore the  world  as  mendicants,  and  beggars 
belore  the  nations.  * * * * * 

And  will  anyone  blame  cost  what  it  may, 
if  we  are  resolved  to  get  rid  of  a system  that 
has  so  long  enslaved  our  people  ?” 

Blame  you!  Blame  you!  Faith  no 
matter  what  you  do  to  get  rid  of  such  a 
system^  devil  a bit  will  I blame  you. 
Father  Magee. 

{To  he  Continued.') 


EELIGIOHS  LIFE  IM  SWITZEE- 
LAMD. 


One  of  the  most  curious  points  of  the 
social  organization  in  the  Diocese  of 
Coire,  Switzerland,  is,  says  the  corres- 
pondent of  La  Civilisation,  the  privilege 
accorded  by  the  Holy  See  to  the  people 
of  naming  their  own  pastors,  and  in 
reality  electing  them,  for  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  the  Bishop  refuses  to  ratify 
the  popular  choice.  On  the  day  of  the 
election,  the  inhabitants  of  the  com- 
mune, who  have  lived  in  the  district  for 
long  years,  and  are  attached  to  it  by 
their  interests,  assemble  in  the  church, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, who  discharges  the  functions  of 
mayor.  The  electors  range  themselves 
at  each  side  of  the  church,  and  after  a 
short  debate  form  into  groups.  The 
election  then  takes  place,  and  the  presi- 
dent proclaims  Curd  him  in  whose  favor 
the  greatest  number  of  hands  are  raised. 
The  name  of  the  elect  is  then  communi- 
cated to  the  Bishop  by  the  priest  who 
was  deputed  to  look  after  the  election. 
There  are  grave  objections  to  this  mode 
of  nomination,  and  the  inconvenience 
which  it  formerly  produced  justified  the 
wise  decision  of  the  Church  in  generally 
condemning  it ; but  the  Holy  See  has 
in  this  case  rightly  judged  that  such  a 
privilege  placed  in  the  hands  of  a peo- 
ple so  profoundly  Catholic  would  not 
call  forth  any  conflicts  between  the 
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episcopal  authorities  and  the  communes. 
For,  nearly  all  the  selections,  freely 
made  by  the  electors,  are  worthy  of 
being  ratified,  and  no  manoeuvres  or 
menaces  are  introduced  into  the  elec- 
tions. 

The  parishes  are  served  by  double  the 
number  of  priests  that  they  possess  in 
France,  but  still  the  secular  clergy,  not- 
withstanding the  devotion  of  which 
they  give  proof,  are  not  numerous 
enough  to  satisfy  the  religious  wants  of 
these  pious  people;  for,  besides  the 
churches  which  are  to  be  found  in  each 
village,  there  are  scattered  over  the 
country  chapels  erected  by  ancient 
families  in  expiation  of  their  sins  or  as 
-souvenirs  of  their  deceased  ancestors ; 
whilst  many  chapels  are  also  raised  up 
by  the  zeal  of  the  inhabitants.  These 
chapels  are  to  be  found  in  the  most 
elevated  parts  of  the  country,  even  at 
the  height  of  fifteen  hundred  metres,  in 
places  whither  the  peasants  send  their 
flocks  during  the  summer  seasoa.  Here 
the  religious  orders  find  a field  for  their 
zeal,  their  spirit  of  sacrifice,  and  their 
practical  intelligence.  I have  never 
better  understood  their  zeal  than  when 
I met  the  Capuchins,  with  their  poor 
costumes,  braving  the  rigors  of  the  sea- 
son, and  going  to  serve  the  most  distant 
chapels,  winning  for  themselves  the  ut- 
most popularity  and  affection. 

■ Each  month,  two  Fathers  preach  a 
sermon  in  a village,  and  nearly  all  the 
population  approach  the  holy  table. 
Practical  and  able  speakers,  the  Fathers 
preach  sermons  which  are  greatly  liked, 
and  which  draw  large  crowds.  Like 
the  religious  of  the  middle  ages,  if  the 
church  is  too  small  to  hold  the  mass 
of  the  faithful,  they  preach  in  the  open 
air. 

I know  no  finer  spectacle  than  that  of 
this  people  practicing  their  duties,  and 
preserving  the  faith  with  the  same 
fervor  as  their  fathers  centuries  ago 
possessed ; and  when,  accustomed  to 
the  French  churches  of  certain  regions, 
which  are  deserted,  by  men,  I saw  a 
parish  church  filled  with  the  male 
population,  I could  not  prevent  myself 
from  feeling  a lively  emotion.  Faith- 
ful to  the  prescriptions  of  the  Church, 
the  peasants  of  this  country  do  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  a weekly  attendance 
n-t  the  religious  ceremonies.  They  do 


not  fail  each  day  to  pray  in  the  church, 
and  they  have  preserved  for  several 
centuries  the  touching  custom  of  re- 
peating at  their  second  meal  a “ Pater” 
and  “Ave,”  and  prayer  for  friends  and 
enemies,  as  well  as  for  the  souls  in 
purgatory.  On  the  walls  of  the  houses 
are  to  be  found  pictures  of  our  Lord  and 
the  Blessed  Yirgin,  together  with  that 
of  the  saints  particularly  venerated  by 
the  family  or  the  village.  Even  the 
inns  admit  these  religious  prints,  and  I 
have  not  found  one  of  these  inns  in 
which  the  principal  room  was  not 
ornamented  with  a crucifix.  Finally, 
at  the  door  of  the  houses  inhabited  by 
the  old  peasant  families  there  is  usually 
a holy  water  font,  and  before  the  in- 
mates retire,  the  priest,  who  visits 
them,  gives  them  his  blessing.  The 
clergy  are  everywhere  received  with 
open  arms,  and  no  inhabitant,  not  even 
strangers,  who  perhaps  nourish  at  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts  very  little  love 
for  priests,  will  dare  to  utter  a disre- 
spectful word  towards  them.  When  a 
priest  travels  through  the  country,  the 
little  children  run  before  him  and  catch 
his  hand.  This  is  the  touching  way  in 
which  they  testify  their  respect. 

Besides  the  Capuchins,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  canton  of  Schweitz  the 
Benedictines,  owners  of  the  splendid 
Convent  of  Einsiedeln,  the  most  frequent 
resort  in  Europe  of  pilgrims.  Protector 
ot  the  whole  country,  which  it  has  filled 
with  benefits,  the  convent  is  at  once  a 
house  of  instruction  and  a place  where 
deep  and  learned  studies  are  carried  on. 
The  college  has  a high  renown  for  the 
ability  with  which  the  students  are 
taught.  It  is  necessary  to  inscribe  one’s 
name  on  the  books  several  months  in 
advance  to  obtain  admission,  so  great 
is  the  number  seeking  for  entrance. 

The  divine  precept  which  ordains  the 
sanctification  of  the  Sunday  is  fully 
obeyed;  on  that  day  all  work  ceases. 
Hever  does  a sick  person  die  without 
the  consolations  of  religion.  And  this 
people,  who  preserve  the  Catholic  faith 
untarnished,  possess  a rich  country.  All 
the  inhabitants  know  how  to  read  and 
write,  and  the  press  counts  many  organs. 
Strangers  arrive  there  who,  to  a certain 
extent,  bring  about  the  creation  of  a 
class  generally  disposed  to  become  the 
instrument  of  social  disorganization  ; 
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but  still  religion  holds  firmly  her  em- 
pire, in  the  midst  of  the  general  trouble 
caused  in  Europe  by  modern  ideas. 
Protected  by  so  solid  a barrier,  this 
race  has  had  the  happiness  to  remain 
firm. 


INDIAN  LYRICS, 


VIII. 

SHAWNEE  ADDRESS  TO  THE  OHIO.* 


Flow  wide  and  deep  mj  native  river 
Between  thy  low,  luxuriant  banks. 

Where  arching  forest  trees  for  ever 
Cast  shadows  from  their  ranks. 

In  mountains  Blue  thy  source,  where  many 
A pine-clad  peak  is  capped  with  snow, 
Monougahela — Alleghany — 

And  streams  that  to  them  flow, 

My  gentle  Ohio. 

As  calm  thy  course — as  moves  the  hunter 
When  chasing  bison  in  his  dreams. 

Save  when  the  storm — or  rolling  thunder 
Rose  o’er  the  eagle’s  screams. 

Or  bay  of  wolves  or  foxes  prowling — 

Till  Whitemen’s  guns  the  silence  broke 
Upon  the  war-path  or  in  fowling. 

And  when  their  hatchets  stroke 

The  drowsy  echoes  woke. 

In  youth  I’ve  rambled  near  thy  water — 

Its  surface  dimpled  into  smiles. 

To  hunt  the  beaver  and  the  otter. 

Or  paddle  round  the  isles. 

My  carved  and  painted  piroque  glided 
Where  ruffled  currents  rippled  slow. 

Or  else  a practised  oar  would  guide  it 
To  fishing  pools  I know — 

Across  the  Ohio. 

When  winds  were  high  and  days  were  sunny. 
How  long  I mid  those  woods  delayed 
In  quest  of  game  or  gum  or  honey — 

Their  shelter  and  their  shade. 

Within  their  leafy  coverts  wandered 
To  trap  the  marten  and  the  mink. 

Or  through  thy  moss  and  meadows  sauntered 
To  shoot  upon  thy  brink 

The  deer  that  came  to  drink. 

The  summer  heat  alone  can  waste  thee. 

No  cascades  dash  thee  on  with  force. 

Nor  rocky  ledge  or  rapids  haste  thee, 

No  ice  impedes  thy  course. 

The  Redman’s  race  tliy  region’s  leaving 
Or  melting  like  the  April  snow. 

But  while  the  Land-shark  is  deceiving. 

In  peace  and  freedom  flow. 

My  charming  Ohio. 
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The  Shawnee’s  dusky  sons  and  daughters 
Would — bending  o’er  thy  floods— adore 
The  Indian’s  Spirit  of  the  waters. 

In  shadows  of  thy  shore. 

And  with  a fervour  all  the  fonder — 

The  pipes  and  beads  they  valued  most 
Were  offered  on  thy  waves  that  wander 
And  goods  from  Trader’s  post. 

Gifts  for  a father’s  ghost. 

I’ve  trodden  oft — to  meet  the  maiden 
I wished  my  lodge  and  heart  to  share. 

The  winding  trail,  with  presents  laden. 
Beside  “ La  belle  riviere  ; ” f 
The  finest  furs  and  feathers  give  her. 

The  sweetest  fruit  and  flowers  that  grow,. 
My  arrows  in  a beaded  quiver 
And  in  my  hand  a bow, 

Along  the  Ohio. 

Roll  on  thou  dark  majestic  river, 

And  may  thy  bosom  always  be 
As  broad  and  beautiful  as  ever. 

As  undefiled  and  free. 

The  wily  Pale-face  will  endeavour 
Thy  ceaseless  currents  to  restrain. 

Oh  I may  thy  placid  waters  never 
Be  sullied  for  his  gain. 

But  pure  and  sweet  remain. 

Flow  onwards  to  the  Mississippi 

Through  intervales  where  now  are  found 
The  Yankee’s  clearing  and  his  city. 

Though  once  our  hunting  ground. 

I grieve  to  see  thy  borders  burrowed 
Beneath  his  spade  and  grubbing  hoe. 

Or  e’en  thy  tranquil  surface  furrowed 
By  sail-boat  and  batteau. 

My  beauteous  Ohio. 


f “ La  belle  riviere  ” — a name  given  by  the  French  Fiy/- 
ageurs  to  the  Ohio.  It  is  so  designated  on  an  old  Mission- 
ary map. 


SELF-LOYE  AND  SELF-EST  EEM 

It  is  an  old  saying,  and  a true  one,  that 
“ of  all  mankind,  each  loves  himself  the 
best  5”  though  no  vice  or  virtue  ever 
assumed  so  many  different  names. 
Most  of  our  actions,  either  good  or  bad,, 
may  be  resolved  into  this  same  love  of 
self;  in  the  statesman’s  anxiety  for  the 
welfare  of  his  native  country,  the  love 
of  power  usually  goes  at  least  hand  in 
hand  with  patriotism.  ‘‘  I have  learn- 
ed,” says  “Junius,”  “ that  nothing  will 
satisfy  a patriot  but  place.”  We  laugh 
at  our  neighbours,  and  pity  them  from 
the  same  motive  ; their  foibles  and  ab- 
surdities excite  our  amusement,  because 
we  consider  ourselves  superior  to  the 
like  weaknesses.  Their  troubles  cause 
us  distress  ; but  is  not  even  divine  com- 
passion a form  of  self-love,  or  rather, 


* Ohio  means  beautiful  in  the  Indian  language — the  river 
is  nearly  1200  miles  long  and  about  half  a mile  wide. 
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self-pity  ? Do  we  not  grieve  for  others 
in  proportion  as  we  are  able  to  put  our- 
selves in  their  place,  and  picture  what 
'we  should  feel  under  the  same  circum- 
stances ? The  reciprocal  regard  for  one 
another’s  interests,  the  mutual  esteem, 
the  exchange  of  kind  offices,  which  con- 
stitute friendship,  find  their  chief  source 
too  in  self-love.  If  we  have  been  in- 
clined to  esteem  anyone  ever  so  highly, 
let  it  but  be  whispered  in  our  ear  that 
that  same  person  does  not  think  much 
of  us,  and  we  immediately  find  out  that 
he  is  not  nearly  so  charming  as  we  had 
imagined,  and  that  his  good  opinion  is 
not  after  all  worth  having.  On  the 
other  hand,  among  our  acquaintances 
there  may  be  an  individual  whom  we 
consider  both  weak-minded  and  ignor- 
ant, and  think  in  fact  quite  beneath  our 
notice.  W ait  a little  : it  comes  to  our 
knowledge  that  this  same  creature 
whom  we  have  been  despising  has  an 
immense  admiration  for  us.  How  all 
our  ideas  change ! We  discover  at  once 
hidden  merit  in  our  stupid  friend ; he 
has  at  least  powers  of  discrimination, 
and  is  some  judge  of  character.  We  all 
like  our  neighbours  much  more  for  the 
virtues  they  find  in  us  than  for  any  we 
discover  in  them,  whether  we  choose 
to  acknowledge  it  or  not.  But  it  is 
perhaps  in  the  passion  of  love  that  the 
very  alcohol  of  egotism  is  to  be  found ; 
lovers  never  weary  of  each  other’s  so- 
ciety so  long  as  they  can  keep  up  the 
intensity  of  mutual  admiration;  their 
tete-a-tetes  are  always  interesting,  for 
they  perpetually  talk  about  themselves, 
and  should  their  love  be  crossed,  both 
would  probably  rather  that  the  loved 
one  should  be  miserable  than  indiffer- 
ent. We  recognise  throughout  the 
same  leading  principle ; — 

And  by  whatever  name  we  call 
The  ruling  tyrant,  Self  is  all  in  all. 

There  is  still  so  much  terra  incognita 
in  the  regions  over  which  self  rules, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  follow  it  through 
all  its  different  tricks  and  aliases ; if  it 
cannot  obtain  footing  as  a vice,  it  comes 
often  in  the  form  of  virtue,  and  as  such 
it  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  finest 
natures.  Eealising  this,  well-meaning 
people  sometimes  go  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, end  cultivate  a system  of  whole- 
sale self-disparagement.  They  per- 
suade themselves  that  it  is  a duty  to 


undervalue  everything  they  are  and 
have,  and  the  result  is  even  more  disas- 
trous than  that  which  arises  from  inor- 
dinate self-esteem.  Believing  himself 
unworthy  of  great  things,  the  falsely- 
humble  man  will  never  try  to  rise ; 
from  repeatedly  impressing  upon  him- 
self that  he  is  mean,  or  low,  or  de- 
graded, he  will  end  probably  by  becom- 
ing so.  “ Self-love  is  not  so  great  a sin 
as  self-neglecting.”  We  have,  in  fact, 
no  more  right  to  be  unjust  to  ourselves 
than  to  others.  The  polite  Chinese, 
when  he  is  asked  ‘‘  What  is  your  honor- 
able name?”  replies,  “ My  ignoble  name 
is  “ So-and-so.”  On  the  further  inquiry 
as  to  where  his  fine  house  is  situated, 
he  answers,  “ My  miserable  hovel  is  on 
the  banks  of  a river.”  On  being  ques- 
tioned respecting  the  number  of  his 
princely  sons,  he  informs  you  that  his 
“ trifling  puppies”  are  four  in  number  ; 
and  when  the  health  of  his  clever  and 
beautiful  wife  becomes  the  object  of 
solicitude,  though  he  is  really  proud  of 
her,  he  says,  with  an  air  of  indifference, 
that  his  ‘‘  stupid  thorn-bush  is  as  well 
as  she  deserves  to  be,”  or  something  to 
that  effect.  Now  no  one  in  his  senses 
thinks  all  this  a sign  that  our  celestial 
friend  is  specially  endowed  with  the 
virtue  of  humility ; it  is  simply  the 
idea  that  the  vainest  and  most  self- 
sufficient  people  in  the  world  b^y®? 
high-breeding,  to  show  their  individual 
superiority,  their  freedom  from  conceit, 
by  excessive  self-depreciation,  which  is 
just  self-love  in  a plausible  disguise. 

Though  many  practise,  there  are  few 
who  would  advocate  an  incessant  ling- 
ing  of  the  changes  on  ‘‘I,”  “ Me, 

“ Mine,”  even  in  thought.  The  sar- 
casm is  admirable  in  the  story  of  a cer- 
tain well  known  writer  whose  work  was 
delayed  in  going  through  the  press,  the 
printers  complaining  that  its  capital  is 
were  exhausted.  Such  egotism  as  this 
makes  a man  ridiculous,  but  it  is  only 
extremes  that  are  bad  ; it  is  on  the  just 
combination  of  rational  self-regard,  with 
due  consideration,  sympathy,  and  defer- 
ence for  others,  that  wisdom  and  hap- 
piness depend.  A moderate  self-confi- 
dence is  the  foundation  of  true  manli- 
ness of  character,  and  the  source  from 
whence  have  issued  most  of  the  noblest 
enterprises  in  the  world’s  history.  No- 
thing great  was  ever  done  without  a 
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proper  self-esteem,  a quality  which  be- 
comes objectionable  only  so  far  as  it  is 
allowed  to  preponderate  over  better 
feelings.  True  merit,  however  great, 
is,  when  altogether  unobtrusive,  apt  to 
be  overlooked,  for  there  is  always  a 
certain  inditference  in  the  world  to  the 
interests  of  individuals ; but  if  a man 
keeps  his  best  points  to  some  extent  in 
view,  and  does  not  pretend  to  ignore 
his  claims  to  consideration,  people  will 
be  forced  to  do  him  justice,  and  both 
the  public  and  the  individual  will  ulti- 
mately be  the  gainers.  We  each  of  us, 
says  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  have  a 
sort  of  triune  personality : what  we 
think  ourselves : what  we  appear  to 
others ; and  what  we  are  in  reality. 
The  truth  in  this  matter  is  not  always 
easy  to  discover ; but  whoever  will 
honestly  seek  to  follow  the  “ gnotlii 
seauton'^  of  the  ancient  oracle  is  not 
likely  to  be  guilty  of  either  egotism  or 
mock-humility. — Mock. 


THE  EXILES  OF  EEIH. 


BY  M.  A.  C, 


“Hopeless!  hurrah  for  the  Irish  race,  that 
holds  in  its  conquering  hands 
The  nations’  strength  and  the  nations’  fate, 
and  the  fatness  of  the  lands  I 
0 seas,  you  worship  us  well,  I know,  with 
the  wonder  of  all  your  waves  ; 

0 shores,  you  are  safe  and  sacred  now  with 
the  glory  of  Irish  graves  ! 

And  all  the  echoes  have  heard  your  name — 
will  hear  it,  mother  dear, 

Chaunted  by  poets  through  all  the  earth 
with  the  strength  of  a charging  cheer  ; 
And  the  lands  are  bright  with  the  fiery  light 
that  shoots  from  your  soldiers’  scars. 
Hopeless ! hurrah  for  the  Southern  Cross, 
hurrah  for  the  Stripes  and  Stars.” 

— Fion  Barra. 

The  exiles  of  Erin  1 What  a sad  pic- 
ture these  four  words  call  up  before  the 
mental  vision — a picture  of  famine- 
stricken  thousands  flying  from  the 
Green  Isle  they  loved  so  well,  to  find  a 
home,  or  mayhap  a grave,  in  the  land 
of  the  stranger ; of  crowded  railway 
stations  and  wild  farewells — heartrend- 
ing partings  between  parents  and  child- 
ren, husbands  and  wives,  maidens  and 
their  lovers  ; of  the  emigrant  ship  with 
its  miserable  freight  of  plague-stricken 
wretches ; of  fever-sheds  on  the  far 


distant  shores  of  America ; of  Irish 
blood  poured  forth  on  the  foreign  fields; 
of  prison  cells  and  nameless  graves. 

But  there  is  a bright  side  to  the 
picture  as  well  as  a dark  one.  ‘ Though 
the  story  of  Erin’s  exiles  is  a long  and 
a sad  it  is  not  an  inglorious  one ; for 
these  outcasts  from  their  own  land  have 
proved  a blessing  to  the  countries  of 
their  adoption.  Many  of  them  wrote 
their  name  on  history’s  page,  and  their 
counsels  or  their  swords  changed  the 
fate  of  other  nations,  though  they  could 
not  save  their  own.  To  almost  every 
land  under  Heaven  have  these  exiles 
wandered,  under  many  banners  have 
they  served,  and  their  graves  are 
scattered  far  and  wide,  “ by  mountain, 
stream,  and  sea.” 

In  Spanish  soil  rests  many  a brave 
Celtic  soldier,  many  a gallant  scion  of 
the  chief  houses  of  Ulster  and  Munster. 
In  Home  sleeps  Hugh  O’Xeil,  the  great 
earl  himself — he  who  fought  with  Essex 
and  Bagnal,  conquering  Elizabeth’s 
armies  on  more  than  one  bloody  field ; 
and  who  went  nearer  to  freeing  his 
country  from  the  English  yoke  than 
any  Irish  leader  that  ever  invoked  the 
God  of  Battles.  Like  another  famous 
Irishman,  it  was  to  Home  he  turned  in 
the  decline  of  his  days  ; and  there, 
amid  its  churches  and  its  ruins,  this 
great  chieftain  of  fair  Tyrone  closed  his 
soldier’s  life — a life  which  reads  more 
like  a wild  romance  than  the  record  of 
real  events.  The  then  Pope  had  him 
buried  with  royal  honors.  Hear  him 
rests  Eory  O’Donnell,  another  Horthern 
chief ; and  few  are  the  Irish  travellers 
in  Eome  that  do  not  visit  the  old  church 
in  which  their  tomb  is  to  be  seen. 
Father  Meehan  did  so  when  he  was  a 
student  of  the  Irish  College  in  the 
Eternal  City  ; and  from  that  hour  never 
lost  the  idea  of  tracing  the  history  of 
the  latter  years  of  Tyrone  and  Tyreon- 
nell.  From  his  visit  to  their  resting 
place  sprang,  after  long  years  of  patient 
research  and  inquiry,  his  great  work 
“ The  Flight  of  the  Earls.” 

Years  later  on,  another  and  a greater 
flight  of  exiles  took  place,  when,  after 
the  siege  of  Limerick,  “ the  Wild  Geese” 
left  our  shores.  We  read  that  from  the 
arrival  of  the  Irish  troops  in  France  in 
1691  to  1^45  (the  year  of  Fontenoy) 
more  than  450,000  Irishmen  died  in  the 
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French  service.  Good  service  and  true 
did  these  troops  render  to  France  dur- 
ing those  years.  She  afforded  them 
some  opportunities  of  striking  hard 
blows  at  England,  and  that  alone  was 
almost  enough  to  bind  them  to  her 
cause. 

JSTot  very  long  after  the  fall  of 
Limerick,  Sarsfield  and  William  met 
again — first  at  the  battle  of  Steinkirk, 
and  afterwards  at  Landen,  in  the 
Netherlands.  At  both  places  the  French 
were  victorious  over  the  allied  forces. 
At  Landen  Sarsfield  fell.  Tradition 
says  that  his  last  words  were,  as  the 
life  blood  gushed  from  his  wound, 
‘‘  Would  that  it  were  for  Ireland.”  Tet, 
in  spite  of  his  regret  that  his  death- 
blow came  on  a foreign  field  and  in  a 
stranger’s  cause,  his  weakening  heart 
must  have  throbbed  with  joy  and  pride 
at  the  sight  of  the  English  red  flying 
before  the  fierce  Irish  shout  of  “ Ee- 
member  Limerick.” 

In  the  wars  which  took  place  in 
Queen  Anne’s  time  numbers  of  Irish 
served  in  each  of  the  great  French 
armies.  There  were  four  regiments  of  ^ 
cavalry  and  at  least  seven  of  infantry 
constantly  employed  in  these  wars ; and 
numerous  were  the  engagements  in 
which  they  distinguished  themselves. 

On  one  bleak  day  in  February,  1702, 
was  fought  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Cremona,  at  which  thej^  acted  with 
such  wonderous  gallantry  that  after  it 
they  received  the  special  thanks  of 
King  Louis.  It  was  the  same  every- 
where— under  the  blue  skies  of  Italy,  on 
the  battle-fields  by  the  Ehine — wherever 
these  warrior  exiles  were,  “ they  fought 
as  they  revelled,  fast,  fiery,  and  true,” 
and  whether  on  the  side  of  victory  or 
the  reverse  ever  returned  from  the  con- 
test with  honor.  At  Blenheim,  at 
Almanza,  their  war-cry  rang  where  the 
tide  of  battle  was  fiercest  and  blows 
were  falling  fastest. 

But  it  was  at  Fontenoy  that  they  best 
revenged  “ Limerick’s  violated  treaty.” 
The  history  of  that  famous  battle  is  as 
well  known  in  Ireland  as  the  story  of 
the  siege  of  Derry  or  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  O’Brien  commanded  the  Irish 
Brigade  on  that  occasion,  and,  accord- 
ing to  many  historians, 

“Fontenoy,  famed  Fontenoy,  had  been  a 
Waterloo, 


Were  not  those  exiles  ready  there,  fresh,, 
vehement,  and  true.’’ 

They  were  ready,  and  won  the  battle  for 
King  Louis  that  day. 

But  it  was  not  in  France  alone  that 
Irish  exiles  sought  renown.  Spain  had 
five  Irish  regiments  in  her  service  about 
that  time,  and  Mitchel  tells  us  in  his 
History  of  Ireland  that  “ for  several 
generations  a succession  of  Irish  soldiers 
were  always  to  be  found  under  the 
Spanish  standard  ; and  in  that  kingdom 
those  who  were  chiefs  in  their  own  land 
were  always  recognised  as  ‘grandees,’ 
the  equals  of  the  proudest  nobles  of 
Castile.  Hence  the  many  noble  families 
of  Irish  race  and  name  still  to  be  found 
in  Spain  at  this  day.  The  Peninsular 
War,  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  found  a Blake  generalissimo 
of  the  Spanish  armies  ; while  an  O’Neill 
commanded  the  troops  of  Arragon,  and 
O’Donnells  and  O’Eeillys  held  high 
grades  as  general  officers.” 

In  the  present  century  not  many 
Irish  exiles  seek  Spain  or  “ sunny 
France.”  It  is  towards  the  “ Southern 
Cross”  or  the  land  of  “ the  Stripes  and 
Stars  ” they  turn.  During  the  famine 
years,  and  since,  the  emigration  from 
Ireland  has  been  something  to  wonder 
at.  Probably  nothing  like  it  can  be 
met  with  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
“ Thom’s  Almanac  ” tells  that  from  the 
year  1841  to  1851,  1,589,133  emigrants 
left  our  coasts ; and  in  1852  no  less  than 
368,764  souls  fled  from  the  land  of  their 
birth. 

“ A million  a decade  ! — calmly  and  cold 
The  units  are  read  by  the  statesmen  sage  j 
Little  they  think  of  a nation  old 
Fading  away  from  history’s  page  ; 

Outcast  weeds  of  a desolate  sea — 

Fallen  leaves  of  humanity.” 

So  wrote  “ Speranza,”  and,  no  doubt,  the 
English  statesmen  were  well  pleased  to 
see  the  Irish  people  flying  from  the  old 
land  to  where  (they  then  hoped)  they 
would  trouble  them  no  more. 

In  ’48  a gifted  band,  of  which  any 
country  might  be  proud,  were  forced  to 
become  exiles  from  Erin.  Soldiers, 
statesmen,  poets,  and  orators  were  they. 
At  home  they  were  looked  on  as  traitors, 
or  visionary  enthusiasts  ; abroad  they 
proved  themselves  as  practical  as  they 
were  brilliant.  Charles  Gavan  Duffy 
(he  who  wrote  the  “ Mustering  of  the 
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North/’  one  of  the  most  powerful  of 
Irish  rebel  poems,  of  which  it  was  said 
that  the  author  had  “ the  heart  of  a 
demon,  but  the  head  of  one  too”)  was 
the  ablest  Prime  Minister  Australia  ever 
had.  In  Canada  D’Arcy  M^Gee  gave 
proof,  if  not  of  his  consistency,  at  least 
of  his  ability  as  a statesman.  Thomas 
Prancis  Meagher,  at  the  head  of  his 
Irish  Brigade,  well  earned  his  fame  as  a 
dashing  soldier,  and  died  Governor  of 
Montana. 

But  the  story  of  the  Young  Ireland 
leaders  is  too  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
present  generation  to  be  repeated  here. 
They  are  now  nearly  all  passed  away. 
Not  one  threads  his  native  soil ; though 
some  have  found  graves  in  Irish  earth. 

Of  all  the  exiles  of  ’48  the  one  whose 
end  was  most  in  keeping  with  his 
stormy  life  was  poor  Mitch  el.  It  was 
such  a one  as  he  would  probably  have 
wished  himself — to  return  from  his  long 
exile  to  breathe  his  last  in  a moment  of 
triumph,  with  Tipperary’s  welcoming 
cheers  ringing  in  his  ears,  and  the  proud 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  with  his 
dying  breath  he  sped  one  parting  shaft 
at  the  Power  that  during  life  he  had 
hated  with  a deep  and  consistent  hatred 
of  which  a less  fiery  nature  would  be 
incapable. 

Perhaps  the  sight  of  our  countrymen 
abroad  is  almost  enough  to  keep  alive 
bitter  feelings  in  an  exile’s  breast ; for 
how  can  he  doubt  that  there  must  be 
something  very  wrong  with  the  land 
whose  people  he  finds  able  to  succeed 
everywhere  but  at  home  ? 

The  Irish  in  the  United  States  are 
now  numerous  and  powerful.  That  they 
have  proved  themselves  grateful  for  the 
hospitality  with  which  they  were  re- 
ceived, America  cannot  deny  ; for  dur- 
ing the  long  civil  war  they  shed  their 
blood  as  freely  as  if  it  were  water  in  her 
cause.  Well  did  the  Irish  Brigade  at 
that  time  show  that  Irish  soldiers  still 
lacked  nothing  of  the  dash  and  “ go  ” 
which  distinguished  their  predecessors 
at  Pontenoy.  A race  does  not  readily 
change  or  forget — at  least  the  Irish  do 
not  forget ; for  wherever  exiles  of  Erin 
■are — in  busy  cities,  or  amid  the  dark 
forests  or  wild  prairies  of  the  New 
World — they  remember  the  old  friends, 
the  old  homes,  and  the  old  land.  In 
some  the  love  of  mother-country  burns 


strong  and  bright,  and  leads  (it  may  be) 
to  deeds  of  wild  enthusiasm  ; in  others 
it  is  but  an  uncertain  glimmer,  which 
flashes  out  for  a moment,  and  then  dis- 
appears for  a long  while ; in  many  the 
cares  and  strife  of  life  have  so  dimmed 
it  that  it  seems  to  have  died  out 
altogether ; yet  in  almost  every  exile’s 
heart,  deep  down  under  the  ashes  of 
other  feelings,  some  spark  of  it  still  re- 
mains, and  would  blaze  out  if  the  oppor- 
tunity occurred.  A very  practical  proof 
of  this  is  the  readiness  with  which  Irish 
emigrants,  rich  and  poor,  young  and 
old,  men  and  women,  respond  to  any 
calls  made  upon  them  for  money  for 
Irish  purposes.  The  money  may  have 
been  hardly  earned  and  badly  wanted 
for  other  things,  yet  they  will  give  it 
freely  to  the  old  land. 

In  Australia,  as  well  as  in  America, 
Irish  emigrants  are  to  be  found  in  posts 
of  trust  and  honor ; in  Africa  also  they 
are  well-to-do ; oven  in  England  they 
are  beginning  to  make  their  mark.  Will 
they  ever  make  it  here,  or  restore  their 
country  to  her  rightful  place  among  the 
nations  ? Like  the  Jews,  our  people 
are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  earth ; 
but,  unlike  them,  they  never  denied 
their  God,  and  He  will  surely  bless  their 
future. 


THE  BOPULAE  PIETIST. 


The  habits  of  the  Popular  Pietist  are 
rather  peculiar.  He  goes  to  church 
and  with  rare  devotion  joins  in  prayers. 
When  he  takes  the  collecting-box,  or 
bag,  round  there  is  a sweetly,  cherub- 
like, insinuating  air  about  him  which 
seems  to  say  “ now,  you  must  give 
liberally  or  be  for  ever  disgraced  in  my 
eyes,  a thing  which  I am  sure  you 
would  not  like.”  As  he  stands  up  to 
sing  he  looks  as  if  he  found  it  the  most 
difficult  matter  for  him  to  keep  his  re- 
ligious instincts  within  decent  bounds. 
To  cap  all,  he  listens  to  the  prosiest  of 
sermons  with  an  air  of  ecstacy,  and 
would  be  shocked  if  it  could  be  sup- 
posed that  he  had  missed  a word  of  the 
precious  discourse.  As  ' he  leaves  the 
sacred  building  he  relates  to  his  neigh- 
bours how  greatly  he  has  been  edified. 
Then  he  goes  home  with  his  wife  and 
rebukes  her  for  her  extravagance,  or 
talks  of  the  great  scheme  for  the  making 
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of  his  own  fortune  which  he  intends  to 
put  into  operation  on  the  morrow,  or 
describes  the  fine  furniture  which  he 
has  decided  to  buy  for  his  drawing- 
room, meanwhile  regarding  with  some- 
thing like  horror  the  little  urchins  who 
are  playing  leap-frog  in  the  street  and 
have  not  been  to  church.  With  the  re- 
membrance of  his  devotions  fresh  in  his 
mind,  he  sits  down  to  dinner.  After  he 
has  murmured  a grace  in  an  affecting 
way,  and  looked  as  if  he  were  about  to 
shed  tears  into  his  plate,  he  loses  his 
temper  because,  when  the  cover  is 
raised,  the  mutton  is  found  to  have 
been  done  a little  bit  too  much  or  a 
little  bit  too  little.  He  does  not  swear 
at  his  servants,  of  course,  but  he  talks 
to  them  in  such  a way  that  they  im- 
agine it  would  be  almost  a relief  if  he 
would  but  indulge  in  strong  language 
at  their  expense.  He  does  not  appear 
to  perceive  that  it  is  an  anomalous  state 
of  things  for  the  individual  whose  heart 
is  given  up  to  Heaven,  and  who  is  ac- 
customed to  become  angry  because 
other  people  are  not  so  religious  as 
himself,  to  lose  his  temper  over  the 
cooking  of  a leg  of  mutton.  While  in 
vigorous  terms  he  condemns  the  bestial 
excesses  to  which  the  lower  orders  are 
addicted,  he  knows  “ what  is  what”  in 
the  gastronomic  way,  and  acts  in  such 
a manner  as  to  inspire  in  one  the  belief 
that  he  would  not  be  at  home  and  happy 
in  a paradise  if  it  did  not  contain  a 
thoroughly  good  cook. 

The  Popular  Pietist  is  an  excellent 
hand  at  driving  a bargain.  He  gets  the 
better  of  you  as  neatly  and  as  com- 
pletely as  he  could  if  he  were  unaware 
that  there  was  such  a thing  as  a text 
and  had  never  heard  a psalm  sung  in 
his  life.  His  clerks  and  employes  fear 
him  and,  alas,  that  it  should  have  to  be 
written,  dislike  him.  The  parents  and 
friends  of  juniors  are  in  the  habit  of  be- 
lieving that  in  him  the  unhappy  juniors 
will  find  a true  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend,  who  will  at  one  and  the  same 
time  teach  them  the  way  to  become 
rich  and  the  way  to  reach  the  higher 
life.  But^  the  poor  juniors  themselves 
do  not  believe  anything  of  the  sort. 
They  know  that  he  is  inexorable  when 
holidays  and  increases  of  salary  are 
asked  for,  and  that  he  uses  religion  as 
if  it  had  been  a weapon  specially  de- 
signed for  their  humiliation. 


When  death  carries  off  one  of  his 
friends  the  Popular  Pietist  mourns; 
but  he  comforts  himself,  and  he  com- 
forts others,  by  unctuously  remarking 
that  there  is  another  and  a better  world, 
and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  departed 
one  is  to  be  envied,  not  pitied.  The 
bereaved  are  often  left  practically  pen- 
niless, but  he,  believing,  we  suppose,  in 
the  righteousness  of  a fair  division  of 
labor,  rests  content  with  applying  balm 
to  their  wounded  spirits,  and  leaves 
others  to  minister  to  their  merely  tem- 
poral wants. 

The  Popular  Pietist  sees  in  the  suc- 
cess which  he  has  himself  achieved  in 
life  striking  and  gratifying  proof  of  the 
beneficence  of  Providence.  He  holds 
it  aloft  as  conclusive  evidence  that  those 
who  do  their  duty  will  not  fail  to  reap 
their  reward,  and,  reasoning  from  it, 
argues  that  people  who  have  not  done 
well  have  evidently  not  done  their  duty,, 
and  should  not,  therefore,  be  assisted 
by  any  conscientious  person,  lest  they 
should  be  thereby  encouraged  to  per- 
severe in  their  malpractices.  This  be- 
lief not  only  conduces,  in  a marked  de- 
gree, to  the  preservation  of  the  serenity 
of  his  mind,  but  also  to  the  protection 
of  his  pocket  from  gross  inroads  which 
might  otherwise  be  made  on  it.  So  it 
is  not,  perhaps,  astonishing  that  he  ten- 
derly cherishes  it.  He  is  accustomed 
to  relate  how  he  has  achieved  his  many 
triumphs,  and  it  would  seem  that  these 
have  been  contributed  to  not  merely  by 
his  cleverness,  his  perseverance,  and  his 
assiduity,  but  by  his  godliness,  the  lat- 
ter quality  having  enabled  him  to  stick 
to  his  work  and  perform  great  feats 
when  other  persons  would  weakly  have 
deserted  their  posts.  JSTo  doubt,  by  re- 
cording his  own  achievements  — by 
trumpeting  them  forth  on  every  occa- 
sion— he  encourages  people  to  follow 
his  good  example,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
gratifying  that  his  worth  is  recognised 
by  his  compeers  in  a variety  of  ways, 
it  being  on  record  that  monuments  and 
statues  have  been  erected  to  his  honor. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  his  success,  his  good- 
ness, and  his  religiousness,  the  Popular 
Pietist  is  not  loved.  It  might  not,  in- 
deed, be  too  much  to  say  that  he  is  not 
generally  respected.  The  hardened 
children  of  darkness  feel  that  he  is 
cold,  callous,  selfish,  and  grasping ; 
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while  some  audacious  persons  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  he  is  hypocritical.  They 
announce  that  he  uses  religion  as  a 
means  to  promote  his  own  merely  sor- 
did ends.  They  declare  that  if  his  pro- 
testations were  sincere  he  would  be- 
come softened,  refined,  and  pitying. 
Perhaps  they  are  right  to  some  extent. 
But  it  is  a melancholy  fact  that  even 
many  undoubtedl}^  sincerely  religious 
persons  are  accustomed  to  display  as 
much  bad  temper,  unreasonableness, 
and  selfishness  as  is  displayed  by  those 
who  do  not  pretend  to  love  entering 
the  temples  of  grace.  We  cannot  pre- 
tend to  be  able  to  say  why  these  sin- 
cerely religious  persons  have  many  of 
the  small  vices  of  irreligious  persons 
with  the  addition  of  a spiritual  prig- 
gishness peculiarly  their  own,  which 
often  renders  their  company  scarcely 
bearable. — Liberal  Review. 


lEEL  AND  IN  ’48. 


Sir  Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  one  of  the 
most  earnest  and  distinguished  of  that 
brilliant  set  of  young  Irislimen  who 
constituted  what  was  called  “ the  Young 
Ireland  Party,”  and  many  of  whom  died 
in  exile,  has  been  passing  a few  weeks 
in  Paris  on  his  way  back  from  Australia. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  he  expatri- 
ated himself  in  despair  of  seeing  his 
hopes  of  justice  for  bis  country  realized. 
He  went  to  Australia  without  any  other 
idea  than  that  of  practising  his  profes- 
sion of  barrister,  and  had  no  purpose 
whatever  of  engaging  again  in  public 
life.  He  had  not  been  there  more  than 
a 3^ear,  however,  when  he  was  persuaded 
to  enter  the  Legislative  Assembly.  The 
experience  acquired  in  the  English 
I House  of  Commons  soon  singled  him 
j out  for  grave  responsibilities.  After  the 
I habit  of  new  countries,  he  held  in  suc- 
I cession,  during  twelve  years,  offices 
i with  the  most  varied  duties.  He  was 
! successively  Minister  of  Public  Works, 

I Minister  of  Public  Lands,  Minister  of 
1 Eoads  and  Eailways,  and  finally  Prime 
Minister,  His  experience  in  the  House 
1 of  Commons,  had  made  him  thoroughly 
I acquainted  with  Parliamentary  prece- 
dents and  practice,  and  at  the  com- 
! mencement  of  a new  colonial  parliament 
1 (three  or  four  years  ago),  he  was  elect- 


ed speaker  and  held  this  office  until  the 
eve  of  his  return  to  Europe,  when  he 
announced  his  intention  not  to  hold  it 
again.  A correspondent  of  the  N.  Y. 
Herald  had  an  interview  with  him  in 
Paris  from  which  we  glean  the  follow- 
ing abstract  of  Sir  Charles’s  views  on 
Irish  affairs : — 

I enquired  how  it  happei.ed  that, 
with  his  strong  interest  in  Ireland,  he 
had  ever  gone  to  Australia  ? 

He  replied  that  he  had  gone  there  be- 
cause Ireland  had  laid  down  basely  at 
the  feet  of  Lords  Aberdeen  and  Palmer- 
ston. In  1850  the  people  were  flying  to 
America  and  the  colonies  at  the  rate  of  a 
thousand  a day  from  the  famine  and  the 
exterminating  landlords.  In  conjunction 
with  Frederick  Lucas,  George  Henry 
Moore,  and  others,  he  had  founded  a 
Parliamentary  part}^  to  obtain  such  a 
change  in  the  laws  affecting  land  as 
would  save  the  Irish  race  from  the  ex- 
tinction with  which  they  seemed  to  be 
threatened.  More  than  fifty  members 
were  elected,  pledged  to  a sweeping  re- 
form, and  pledged  also  not  to  accept 
office  with  any  administration  which 
would  not  make  this  reform  a cabinet 
question.  Sadleir  and  Keogh  broke 
their  pledges,  took  office,  and  carried  off 
more  than  half  the  Irish  members  to 
the  support  of,  the  Aberdeen  Govern- 
ment, which  did  not  adopt  the  proposed 
reform.  The  honest  members  fought 
the  deserters  at  the  hustings,  in  the 
press,  and  at  public  meetings;  but  the 
superior  clergy,  especially  Archbishop 
Cullen,  supported  those  that  had  fallen 
away  from  them,  and  a large  mass  of 
the  people  did  the  same.  The  bulk  of 
the  priests  remained  faithful  and  the 
Irish  party  would  have  succeeded  in  the 
end  but  that  the  clergy  were  ordered  by 
certain  bishops  to  refrain  from  political 
meetings,  and  thus  the  most  substantial 
prop  was  struck  under  the  popular  plat- 
form. The  Irish  party  appealed  to 
Eome  against  the  policy  of  Archbishop 
Cullen.  Lucas,  who  carried  the  appeal, 
was  supported  at  the  Propaganda  by 
several  bishops  and  by  one  archbishop, 
but  he  was  unsuccessful  and  died  of  dis- 
appointed hopes.  He  was  an  English- 
man, but  he  loved  the  Irish  people  and 
served  them  with  perfect  fidelity  ac- 
cording to  his  conviction.  He  (Sir 
Charles)  had  declared  at  the  outset  that 
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if  the  priests  were  withdrawn  from  poli- 
ticts  he  would  throw  up  his  seat  in  Par- 
liament and  leave  the  country,  and  he 
did  so.  He  did  so  under  the  belief  that 
you  could  no  more  sway  the  peasantry 
against  the  exterminating  landlords  in 
1855  without  the  aid  of  the  priests  than 
you  could  have  raised  the  Highland 
clans  a century  earlier  without  the  help 
of  their  chiefs.  In  his  farewell  address 
he  (Sir  Charles)  remembered  he  had 
used  a phrase  which  had  been  misquoted 
a hundred  time  since.  He  said,  “ You 
might  as  well  appeal  to  a corpse  in  a 
dissecting  room  to  rise  and  walk  as  ap- 
peal to  the  Irish  peasantry  to  combine 
and  act  without  their  clergy.”  This 
had  been  distorted  and  constantly  cited 
as  if  he  had  said  that  “ Ireland  was  as 
dead  as  a corpse  on  a dissecting  table.” 
How  he  hated  controversy  and  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  contradicting  the 
misstatement.  Before  he  left  the  House 
of  Commons  the  party  of  fifty  had  been 
reduced  to  five  by  desertion  inside  and 
outside  Parliament. 

I enquired  if  he  had  gone  into  politics 
at  once  in  Australia. 

He  replied  in  the  negative  and  said 
his  intention  originally  was  to  practise 
as  a barrister  and  refrain  from  colonial 
politics,  and  he  did  so  for  a time.  But 
the  new  constitution  was  coming  into 
force,  he  was  offered  a seat  in  the  first 
Parliament  under  it,  became  a member 
of  the  first  government  created  by  the 
will  of  the  people,  and  thus  became 
committed  to  a public  career.  The  sys- 
tem of  government  in  Australia  Sir 
Charles  described  as  the  freest  in  the 
world.  When  a reform  commended  it- 
self to  the  people  it  was  immediately 
oarreid  into  effect.  All  public  offices 
were  filled  at  the  discretion  of  ministers 
enjoying  the  confidence  of  the  commu- 
nity. The  Grovernment  of  England  or 
even  theJQueen  could  not  appoint  or  re- 
move even  a policeman  in  Australia. 
She  appointed  the  governor  as  her  im- 
mediate agent  or  representative,  but  no 
one  else.  Australia  was  one  of  the 
most  prosperous  countries  in  the  world, 
and  he  rejoiced  to  say  that  nowhere, 
not  even  in  the  United  States,  was  there 
so  large  a proportion  of  lirishmen  who 
were  landed  proprietors  or  in  good  pro- 
fessional and  industrial  positions. 

I enquired  if  it  was  because  Irishmen 


were  a majority  of  the  population  that 
Irish  statesmen  were  so  successful  in 
Australia. 

He  said  that  the  Irish,  so  far  from 
being  a majority,  only  amounted  to  a 
fourth  or  fifth  of  the  population,  and 
there  was  actually  a smaller  proportion 
of  Irish  in  the  parliament  there  than  in 
the  British  House  of  Commons.  But 
men  who  emigrated  generally  got  their 
prejudices  rubbed  oft‘,  and  a population 
chiefly  English  and  Scotch  allowed 
Catholics  to  attain  to  office  in  Australia 
which  no  wisdom  or  virtue  apparently 
would  enable  them  to  reach  in  England, 
where  there  had  not  been  a Catholic 
prime  minister  or  speaker  since  the 
time  of  the  Tudors. 

I asked  him  his  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  existing  division  among  the  Home 
Eulers,  but  he  said  he  had  refrained 
from  mixing  in  personal  controversies 
in  Ireland  for  more  than  twenty  years, 
even  when  his  own  name  or  conduet  was 
in  dispute,  and  he  intended  to  persevere 
in  the  same  course.  • 

I enquired  whether  he  thought  the 
Gladstone  administration  then  in  course 
of  formation  would  be  useful  to  Ireland. 

His  reply  was  that  if  a man  of  genius 
and  courage  like  Mr.  Gladstone  could 
not  carry  practical  reforms  it  was  vain 
to  hope  that  any  one  else  could.  But 
for  the  individual  will  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
the  Irish  Church  establishment  would 
be  still  in  full  operation,  and  the  Irish  ' 
tenantry  in  three  provinces  bare  of  all 
defence  against  unjust  landlords. 

I suggested  that  the  Irish  had  not 
shown  themselves  overgrateful  for  these 
services. 

He  said  there  was  some  truth  in  that 
charge,  but  perhaps  only  a half  truth. 

It  was  hopeless  to  expect  men  to  be  en- 
thusiastic over  imperfect  justice,  and 
the  English  people  would  not  suffer 
Irish  questions  to  be  settled  fairly.  The 
disestablishment  would  have  formed  a 
temporary  theme  for  a satirist  like  the 
author  of  “Gulliver’s  Travels.”  Eeligious 
equality  was  proclaimed,  and  it  was  es- 
tablished by  giving  one  party  all  the  , j 
churches,  all  the  glebes,  and  the  bulk  of  j 
the  fund  by  way  of  compensation,  and  { 
when  the  other  party  asked  a single  I 
ruined  church,  dear  to  them  from  his-  | 
toric  associations,  the  House  of  Lords  j 
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concession.  The  bases  of  a liberal  land 
code  were  certainly  laid  by  the  Glad- 
stone Government,  and  the  new  adminis- 
tration might  perfect  it,  but  they  found 
the  principles  of  it  ready  to  their  hand 
in  the  speeches  and  writings  of  the 
Irish  Land  Eeformers  in  1852.  Sir 
Eobert  Peel,  when  he  carried  Catholic 
emancipation,  and  again  when  he  carried 
free  trade,  recognized  the  services  of 
those  who  had  made  his  path  easy,  and 
it  would  not,  he  thought,  have  misbe- 
^come  Mr.  Gladstone  to  have  remembered 
men  without  whom  he  would  have  never 
Eeard  of  the  Irish  land  question.  When 
he  took  up  Irish  claims  again  there  was 
a very  simple  method  by  which  he 
could  secure  the  gratitude  of  the  country 
and  of  the  world ; let  him  insist  on  Par- 
liament settling  them  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  he  settled  the  Alabama 
claims,  and  not  always  proffer  a pitiful 
composition  of  so  many  shillings  in  the 
pound  to  Ireland.  One  of  the  few  gen- 
erous lord  lieutenants  sent  to  Ireland  told 
a great  English  minister  a truth  still 
worth  remembering  when  he  said  that 
an  imperfect  settlement  of  a national 
grievance  leaves  a splinter  in  the  wound.” 


THE  GEM  OF  CADIZ. 


CHAPTEE  I. 

In  the  environs  of  that  old  Spanish  city, 
fair  Cadiz,  rising  over  the  dark  blue 
sea,”  sat  Zoraida  Ilassan,  the  daughter 
of  the  Governor,  who  was  famed  far  and 
near  for  the  dowry  of  noble  birth  and 
magic  beauty  she  inherited  from  her 
proud  Moorish  father,  and  lovely 
mother. 

She  now  sat  at  the  window  of  her 
chamber  in  the  tower  overlooking  the 
blue  waters  of  the  bay.  The  smile  that 
hovered  around  her  brilliant,  scarlet 
lips,  lighted  her  soft,  dark  Moorish 
eyes,  whose  gaze  was  bent  out  on  the 
distant  water,  In  her  negligee  morning 
toilet,  the  lady  looked  more  lovely  than 
when  riding  on  the  Plaza,  with  the 
folds  of  her  lace  mantilla  veiling  half 
her  beauty.  She  was  clad  in  a loose- 
fitting  morning  robe  of  silk  of  a delicate 
pink  hue,  fastened  at  her  slender  throat 
by  a diamond  pin,  and  gathered  around 
her  slight  waist  by  a silken  girdle. 


From  beneath  the  folds  of  her  dress, 
which  swept  away  to  the  marble  floor, 
peeped  out  one  tiny,  slippered  foot,  en- 
cased in  a golden  embroidered  sandal. 
The  waves  of  her  dark  hair  were  drawn 
back  from  her  low  forehead,  and  wound 
in  graceful  coils  at  the  back  of  her 
shapely  head,  and  secured  by  a golden 
barb  set  with  brilliants. 

The  apartment  in  which  the  Lady 
Zoraida  sat  was  a fitting  place  for  its 
brilliant  occupant.  Eich,  velvety  mat- 
ting, glowing  with  gorgeous  colours, 
covered  the  centre  of  the  marble  floor  j 
soft,  luxurious  couches  invited  to  a 
dreamy  repose ; and  vases,  filled  with 
rare-hued  exotics  breathed  out  fragrance 
upon  the  air.  The  morning  sun 
streamed  in  at  the  deep  embrasured 
windows ; its  rays  slanting  upon  the 
floor,  like  golden  threads — upon  the 
tapestry-covered  walls — over  the  bril- 
liant furniture — and  shedding  a bril- 
liant halo  around  the  head  of  the  young 
girl. 

Following  the  gaze  of  the  dark  eyes 
bent  out  upon  the  sparkling  waters  of 
the  bay,  we  discern  the  tapering  masts 
of  a vessel,  like  the  white  wings  of  a 
bird  in  the  clear  morning  air. 

“It  is  the  young  Christian’s  vessel,” 
murmurred  the  lady.  “ I know  it  by 
its  slender  masts ; and  he  will  enter 
Cadiz.  The  Prophet  protect  it  from 
the  guns  of  our  forts  !”  and,  shading  her 
dark  eyes  with  her  slender,  jewelled 
hand,  she  watched  its  approach  towards 
the  town. 

The  ship  sped  onward  over  the  water ; 
its  white  sails  filled  by  the  morning 
breeze,  and  bearing  it  swiftly  nearer; 
while  the  watcher  up  in  the  tower 
breathed  forth  her  prayers  for  the  safety 
of  the  foreign  craft. 

Suddenly  a heavy  boom  sounded  out 
on  the  morning  air.  The  guns  of  the 
forf  had  commenced  their  deathly 
threatenings  ; and  the  vessel  stopped 
its  onward  progress — a white  flag  in  a 
few  moments  appearing  at  its  mast- 
head. 

The  guns  of  the  fort  ceased  their 
firing ; and  soon  a boat  put  out  from  the 
vessel,  and  approached  the  shoie. 

Zoraida  saw  that  it  contained  two 
naval  officers  besides  the  men  who 
rowed  it ; and  her  heart  gave  a bound 
1 of  pleasure,  as  she  noted  one  was  the 
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handsome  young  Christian,  whom  she 
had  met  on  the  Plaza  a month  previous, 
and  whose  voice,  for  a week  after,  had 
sung  beneath  the  latticed  window  of  her 
apartment. 

Xow,  with  mingled  joy  and  alarm,  she 
beheld  the  boat^proach  the  city.  For, 
Alphonso: — the  Christian  King,  whose 
message  the  young  stranger  bore — was 
at  declared  enmity  with  the  Moors.  He 
had  conquered  province  after  province  : 
from  the  northern  boundary  till  he  had 
reached  Cadiz — which,  sitting  upon  the 
threshold  of  the  great  ocean,  alone  re- 
mained a successful  resister  of  the  am- 
bitious sovereign’s  attacks. 

The  strong  mountains  of  Jaen  had, 
thus  far,  opposed  a firm  barrier  to  the 
attack  of  the  enemy ; but  the  coast  de- 
fences were  incapable  of  any  long  siege, 
and  the  Christian  invaders  held  the  ap- 
proach of  the  harbour,  so  that  no  rein- 
forcements from  abroad  were  allowed  to 
arrive.  The  (uty  was  thus  in  a constant 
state  of  anxiety  and  alarm,  and  it  was 
greatly  feared  that  the  Christian  King 
would  be  successful,  and  add  its  surren- 
der to  his  already  swollen  list  of 
triumphs. 

As  the  officers  came  up  the  strand 
from  the  boat,  one  of  them — the  taller 
and  more  graceful  of  the  two — halted  a 
moment  before  entering  the  fort ; and 
shading  his  eyes  from  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  looked  towards  the  tower-window 
of  the  castle  where  Zoraida  sat  watching 
from  the  casement. 

The  lady  smiled,  and  a half-blush 
stole  up  to  her  clear  olive  cheek. 

“ It  is  Eaynard  Gon salvo,  the  young 
Christian  officer!”  she  murmured,  softly. 
‘‘  How  daring  to  come  hither  into  the 
very  stronghold  of  the  Moor ! His  life 
is  in  peril  every  moment.  I wish  he  were 
safe  upon  the  deck  of  his  own  vessel  full 
many  a league  away,”  and,  trembling- 
ly, she  watched,  till,  half  an  hour  later, 
she  saw  the  two  strangers  emerge  from 
the  fort,  and,  retracing  their  steps  to 
the  boat,  row  back  to  their  waiting  ves- 
sel. Then  turning  to  Alfreda — her 
pretty  waiting-maid^,  who  had  just  en- 
tered— Zoraida  said,  pointing  to  the 
boat:  “ Alfreda,  I have  seen  the  Chris- 
tian stranger.  Yonder  vessel  in  the 
harbour  is  his  ; and  the  boat,  now  bear- 
ing him  thither  again,  must  have 


brought  him  here  with  messages  from 
King  Alphonso.  Allah  grant  that  my 
Sire  may  accept  them  1” 


CHAPTEE  II. 

Scarcely  half  an  hour  had  passed  after 
the  departure  of  the  boat  with  its  occu- 
pants, ere  the  loud  clamour  of  the  cathe- 
dral bells,  calling  the  citizens  to  assem- 
ble in  the  Plaza,  denoted  that  their 
errand  was  not  one  of  peace  or  security 
to  Cadiz. 

Through  the  streets  came  heralds,, 
crying : 

“ To  arms  1 — to  arms  I The  Governor 
summons  all  good  citizens  to  make  ready 
for  the  attack  of  King  Alphonso,  the- 
Christian  invader  ! Let  the  grand  Plaza 
be  their  rendezvous  an  hour  hence  !” 

The  summons  was  obeyed ; a surging 
multitude  gathering  at  the  appointed 
place,  with  eager,  anxious  faces,  and 
restless  movements,  awaiting  the  ap- 
proach of  their  ruler,  Achmet  Hassan, 
the  Governor  of  Cadiz. 

Towards  the  end  of  a quarter  of  an 
hour — when  the  swaying  masses  were 
becoming  impatient,  and  their  dark, 
swarthy  faces  were  gathering  a deeper 
glow — the  sound  of  approaching  riders- 
came  down  the  open  street. 

“ Make  way  for  Achmet  Hassan,  ^ur 
good  Governor  I”  cried  the  voice  of  tho 
crowd ; and  the  dense  columns  parted 
for  his  approach. 

Preceded  by  his  herald,  Achmet  Has- 
san, the  proud  Moorish  ruler  of  fair 
Cadiz,  now  came  onward.  He  was  a 
man  of  noble  mien,  and  in  a loud,  firm 
voice,  he  now  addressed  them : 

“ Good  citizens  of  Cadiz  ! It  is  known 
to  you  for  what  purpose  you  have  been 
summoned  here  to-day — it  is  to  learn 
how  to  repel  the  enemy  who  are  now 
almost  at  the  very  gates  of  our  city. 
The  mountains  of  Jaen,  hitherto  our 
greatest  protection,  have  been  scaled  by 
the  Christian  invader.  Our  harbour  we 
can  protect  for  awhile ; but  the  enemy 
have  control  of  the  outer  coasts,  and  no 
reinforcements  can  arrive  to  our  aid. 
We  must  depend  upon  the  strong  arms 
and  stout  hearts  of  our  citizens  for  the 
defence  of  Cadiz.  The  good  Allah  give 
to  us  the  victory  over  the  Christian 
King!  Every  citizen  will  aid  us  in 
this  defence.” 
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“ Ay,  by  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  it 
shall  be  our  vow!”  cried  the  crowd  with 
one  common  accord,  while  loud  accla- 
mations went  up  from  their  midst. 

Then  I leave  you  to  the  direction  of 
the  officers  who  have  been  selected  to 
appoint  the  separate  points  of  resis- 
tance,” said  the  ruler  ; and,  accompan- 
ied by  his  herald,  he  rode  away. 

Ere  nightfall,  the  city  was  put  in  a 
oomplete  state  of  defence  against  any 
advance  of  the  enemy  ; and  the  citizens 
with  one  accord  were  firm  in  their  de- 
cision of  resistance  to  the  end. 

Leaving  the  crowd,  Achmet  Hassan 
rode  homeward.  Entering  his  castle, 
he  sought  his  daughter’s  apartment. 
His  pale,  anxious  face  alarmed  Zoraida. 

“ Dearest  father,  are  you  ill  ?”  she 
cried,  springing  towards  him,  and  twin- 
ing her  soft  arms  about  his  neck. 

“ Hot  in  body,  my  child,  but  at  heart ; 
for  there  is  great  and  imminent  danger 
threatening  our  city.  King  Alphonso 
is  raj)idly  advancing  over  the  moun- 
tains, with  his  band  of  men ; and  his 
fleet  now  lies  in  our  outer  harbour.  My 
heart  tells  me  that  Cadiz  is  doomed,  that 
the  Christian  conqueror  will  force  her 
to  surrender;  and  Zoraida,  my  darling 
child,  I cannot  protect  you  from  the 
-scenes  of  war  which  it  will  be  our  lot  to 
witness,  even  should  our  lives  be  spared 
to  tell  the  tale  of  our  degradation.” 

The  girl  drew  her  father  to  a,  seat ; 
and  kneeling  down  beside  him,  said, 
while  her  own  heart  sank  in  alarm : 

“ Let  us  not  grow  despondent,  my 
sire  ! Our  city  is  well  protected,  and 
we  may  repel  the  invader.” 

‘‘  The  Prophet  grant  it,  Zoraida  I” 
said  the  Moor,  tenderly  placing  his 
hand  upon  his  daughter’s  head,  and 
smoothing  the  black  masses  of  hair 
away  from  her  forehead.  “Zoraida,” 
he  said,  “Looking  into  your  eyes,  the 
face  of  your  dead  mother  comes  back  to 
me  at  this  moment,  as  she  was  at  your 
age,  the  light  of  my  eyes,  and  the  star 
of  my  home.  Know  you,  my  daughter, 
that  you  are  called  the  most  beautiful 
of  ail  the  ladies  in  Cadiz,  and  your  Sire’s 
heart  will,  ere  long,  grow  jealous  at  the 
approach  of  some  noble  suitor  for  your 
hand.” 

Zoraida’s  heart  beat  tumultuously  at 
her  father’s  words.  What  if  he  had 
read^her  secret  ? But,  veiling  her  dark 


eyes  beneath  their  long  lashes,  she  made 
answer : 

“ There  is  not  much  fear,  my  Sire, 
that  you  will  part  from  me  soon.  Hone 
visit  our  castle  who  could  find  favour  in 
my  eyes.  So  you  will  have  me  to  your- 
self this  many  a year,”  she  added,  smil- 
ing. 

“ My  heart  tells  me  otherwise,  daugh- 
ter 1”  said  Achmet  Hassan.  “ But  I 
am  gloomy  to-night.  I will  not  longer 
tolerate  such  saddening  thoughts.  In 
preparations  for  the  defence  of  Cadiz,  I 
will  banish  them ; and  now  I must 
leave  you.  Did  I tell  thee,  child,  that 
two  officers  of  the  Christian  vessel  lying 
in  our  harbour  bore  thither  to-day  prof- 
fers of  amnesty  if  I would  yield  up  the 
city  ? But  that  were  impossible.  The 
proud  Moor  can  never  lay  his  neck  be- 
neath the  foot  of  his  enemy  ; therefore 
we  must  prepare  for  the  coming  con- 
test. Allah  and  the  Prophet  send  us 
strength  te  drive  the  foe  from  Cadiz  1” 


CHAPTEE  III. 

Upon  the  deck  of  his  vessel,  which  had 
lain  in  sight  of  the  city  since  morning, 
paced  the  young  Christian  officer,  Eay- 
nard  Gonsalvo.  His  step  was  quick  and 
nervous  ; and  upon  his  face  rested  a 
troubled,  anxious  look.  It  was  no  won- 
der that  the  heart  of  Zoraida,  the  Gov- 
ernor’s daughter,  was  attracted  to- 
wards the  handsome  youog  Christian, 
whom  she  had  met  while  walking  upon 
the  Plaza  one  evening,  scarce  a month 
before.  His  figure  was  tall,  well-pro- 
portioned, and  firmly  knit. ' His  mid- 
night hair,  and  the  curling  moustache 
of  the  same  hue  which  curved  the  cor- 
ners of  his  firmly-cut  mouth,  well  be- 
came the  deep,  rich  olive- hue  of  his 
face.  Within  his  deep,  black  eyes  now 
slumbered  an  anxious  look ; and  upon 
his  face  rested  a troubled  expression. 
Pausing  in  his  rapid  walk,  he  exclaim- 
ed : 

“I  must  see  her  to-night,  and  warn 
her  of  the  coming  danger  1 I can,  and 
must,  rescue  from  all  harm,  this  beauti- 
ful, brilliant  Zoraida — Gem  of  Cadiz— 
to  whose  charms  my  heart  has  been 
madly  bowed  in  worship  since  the  eve 
we  met  I” 

Approaching  an  officer  who  stood  at 
the  further  end  of  the  deck,  he  said  : 
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“ I am  going  ashore  for  a few  hours. 

I have  business  of  importance  in  the 
city,  and  I must  attend  to  it  to- 
night.” 

“ You  had  best  not  go.  It  is  a dan- 
gerous step,  and  should  you  be  recog- 
nized, your  life  is  the  forfeit,”  was  the 
reply. 

‘‘  I must  risk  it,  at  any  rate,  Pedro  ! 
Attend  thou  to  the  ship  in  my  absence ; 
and  should  I not  return  by  morning, 
know  that  your  words  have  proved  true ; 
hut  I fear  no  danger,”  said  Gronsalvo; 

At  nightfall,  a boat  put  off  from  the 
vessel’s  side — Eaynard  Gonsalvo,  the 
Christian  captain,  being  its  only  occu- 
pant— and  pulled  rapidly  towards  the 
shore. 

An  hour  later,  as  Zoraida  Hassan  was 
sitting  in  her  apartment,  her  faithful 
tiring-woman  came  in,  and  gave  a note 
into  her  hand. 

The  lady  opened  it,  and  a flush  of 
pleasure  shot  athwart  her  cheek. 

“ Whence  came  this  ?”  she  asked, 
eagerly. 

“ A messenger  brought  it  to  the  castle 
gate,  and  bade  old  Gomez,  the  porter, 
summon  Lady  Zoraida’s  maid,”  said  the 
girl;  ‘‘then,  giving  it  into  my  hands, 
he  bade  me  hasten  with  it  to  my  mis- 
tress.” 

“ ’Tis  strange  !”  said  the  lady ; “ but 
listen,  good  Alfreda.  You  are  discreet, 
and  I need  your  aid.  The  letter  comes 
from  Eaynard  Gonsalvo,  the  handsome 
young  Christian  officer  whom  I met  on 
the  Plaza  a month  ago,  and  who  after- 
wards sang  beneath  my  window.  His 
vessel  lies  in  yonder  bay,  and  he  comes 
hither  with  messages  to  my  father  from 
King  Alphonso  for  the  surrender  of 
Cadiz.  But  this  appeal  has  been  reject- 
ed. The  Moor  will  never  yield  to  the 
Christian  without  a deadly  struggle. 
My  father  has  given  orders  for  the  city 
to  be  put  in  a state  of  defence,  and  we 
shall  resist  to  the  last.  But  the  young 
Christian  emissary  is  noble  and  gener- 
ous ; he  would  save  me  from  the  fate  of 
war.  In  this  letter,  he  bids  me  meet 
him,  an  hour  hence,  in  the  castle  court- 
yard, that  he  may  decide  upon  a place 
for  our  safety.  Were  I to  tell  this  to 
my  sire,  his  proud  heart  would  rebel, 
and  he  would  forbid  the  meeting ; for 
he  would  never  accept  his  life  at  the 
hands  of  the  Christian.  What  think  you, 


Alfreda?  Would  it  be  so  very  wrong 
for  me  to  meet  this  noble  stranger,  and,, 
at  least,  thank  him  for  his  interest  in 
me  ?” 

Alfreda  understood  all  at  once.  She 
herself  had  a lover,  and  she  read  the 
cause  of  the  lady’s  interest  in  this 
stranger. 

“Hay,  my  lady,”  she  said,  “I  can- 
not see  the  harm  of  your  meeting  ; and 
if  you  have  aught  of  fear,  I will  accom- 
pany you,  dressed  in  the  attire  of  a 
page.  You  remember,  my  lady,  how 
I masqueraded  it  at  the  last  festival.” 

The  evening  shadows  lengthened  over 
Cadiz.  Above  the  beautiful  city  the 
white  moon  shone  in  loveliness,  and 
silvered  with  splendour  the  scenes  be- 
low. It  shone  upon  the  broad  Plaza, 
now  filled  with  crowds  of  anxious,  ex- 
cited men,  their  hearts  gloomy  with 
forebodings  for  the  fate  of  the  town 
over  lowly  cottage,  stately  palace,  and 
far  out  upon  the  dark  blue  waters  of  the 

sea.  ^ A 1 X 

In  the  castle  court-yard  of  Achmet 

Hassan’s  stately  abode,  Eaynard  Gon- 
salvo, the  young  Christian,  awaited  the 
Lady  Zoraida  ; and  hither  the  lady  and. 
her  maid  hastened  at  the  appointed 
time,  Alfreda,  attired  as  a page,  and 
Zoraida  in  her  usual  evening  dress. 

“ He  is  not  here,  Alfreda !”  said  the 
lady,  as,  glancing  around,  she  saw  the 
court-yard  was  deserted  save  by  herself 
and  her  page. 

“ Mayhap  the  Christian’s  heart  has 
failed  him,”  said  the  girl,  ‘‘and  so  he 
comes  not  to  keep  his  word.” 

“ Hay,  but  he  will  come !”  said  her 
mistress.  “Ah,  I hear  his  step  even 
now !” 

Here  the  young  officer  advanced  from 
an  angle  of  the  wall,  where  he  had  been 
hidden  by  the  deep  shadows,  and  came 
towards  them.  Alfreda  drew  back,  and 
leaned  against  the  wall  ; while  her  mis 
tress  observed  with  a sly  glance  the  ap- 
proach of  the  young  Christian^ 

Advancing  towards  Zoraida,  and  re- 
moving his  hat,  Gonsalvo  raised  her  ex- 
tended hand  to  his  lips. 

“ Beautiful  Zoraida,  I thank  you  for 
this  interview!”  he  said. 

“ And  I will  not  fill  it  wholly  by  tell- 
ing of  the  love  with  which  you  have 
inspired  me.  I come  now  to  proffer 
my  aid  for  your  safety  in  the  coming 
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danger.  To-morrow  night  there  will  be 
an  attack  upon.  Cadiz.  The  forces  of 
the  King  Alphonso  are  large  and  well 
organized  ; and  the  town  must  surren- 
der. I would  prolfer  to  you  protection. 
Upon  my  vessel  you  would  find  the 
safety  which  your  father’s  strong  castle 
cannot  give.  Will  you  seek  this  safety, 
with  me  as  your  protector,  till  the  at- 
tack is  over  ? then,  if  all  is  safe  to  re- 
turn to  the  town,  it  shall  be  my  greatest 
happiness  to  restore  you  to  your 
home.” 

The  lady  listened,  with  drooping 
head  and  kindling  cheeks.  When  the 
young  officer  ceased,  she  replied,  in  low, 
tremulous  tones  : 

“ Many  thanks,  brave  stranger,  for 
your  kind  interest  ; but  I cannot  accept 
the  service ! I cannot  leave  my  sire, 
or  Cadiz  in  her  peril.  In  my  own  home 
must  the  news  of  our  subjugation  come 
to  my  ears.  I honour  you  for  the  peril 
you  have  risked  in  coming  hither  to- 
night. Whatever  the  future  brings, 
this  will  be  remembered  with  gratitude. 
Now  1 must  hasten  within,  or  my  ab- 
sence will  be  discovered  !”  and  she  turn- 
ed to  leave  him,  motioning  her  page  to 
follow. 

“ Most  beautiful  Zoraida  !”  exclaimed 
the  young  Christian,  detaining  her  a 
moment  by  his  words.  “Your  noble 
devotion  and  self-sacrifice  have  but 
deepened  the  feelings  of  adoration  with 
which  you  have  inspired  me.  I must 
save  you  and  yours  fi  om  coming  harm, 
or  my  own  life  shall  pay  the  forfeit. 
Now,  farewell,  till  we  meet  again  !” 
and,  respectfully  raising  her  hand  to 
his  lips,  he  turned  away  ; and,  while 
the  lady  and  her.  page  re-entered  the 
castle,  Eaynard  Gonsalvo  sought  his 
boat  and  quickly  rowed  back  to  the 
waiting  vessel. 

^ 

The  ensuing  day  passed  in  quietness 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz,  and  night 
wrapped  the  city  in  her  sable  folds.  In 
the  silence  and  darkness — for  the  moon 
shielded  herself  behind  the  sombre 
clouds  which  had  gathered  in  the  west 
at  nightfall,  and  overspread  the  sky — 
there  came  a sharp  and  fierce  contest. 
Overpowering  numbers  from  land  and 
sea  swept  in  upon  the  doomed  city  ; 
and,  after  a short  period,  seeing  that 
further  resistance  would  be  in  vain,  or- 


ders were  given  by  Achmet  Hassan  for 
the  citizans  to  lay  aside  their  arms,  and 
surrender  to  the  conqueror,  King  Al- 
phonso, whose  hordes  were  within 
their  gates. 

The  proud  Moorish  ruler  would  freely 
have  poured  out  his  own  life-blood  if, 
thereby,  he  could  have  saved  the  fair 
city  of  his  nativity  from  the  foe  ; but 
he  saw  the  utter  futility  of  a further 
struggle,  and,  for  the  avoidance  of  fur- 
ther devastation,  the  order  was  given. 
To  King  Alphonso,  who  came  at  the 
head  of  his  legions,  in  proud  humiliat- 
ion, Achmet  Hassan  rendered  up  his 
sword ; and  when  the  morning  sun 
shone  again  upon  fair  Cadiz,  its  hither- 
to proud  ruler  looked  forth  from  prison 
bars. 

True  to  his  word,  the  young  Christian 
oflicer  had  protected  the  castle  of  the 
Governor  from  the  hands  of  the  rude 
soldiery.  This  had  been  a dangerous 
service  ; but  it  was  no  faint  heart  that 
undertook  it,  and  the  eagle  eyes  of 
Gonsalvo  guarded  securely  the  treasure 
its  walls  contained. 

A week  later,  in  his  prison  cell,  Ach- 
met Hassan  was  visited  by  the  young 
Christian. 

“ I am  come  with  an  order  from  the 
King  for  your  release,”  said  Gonsalvo. 
“ You  are  free  to  return  to  your  castle, 
and  to  your  daughter  who  awaits  you 
there.” 

In  astonishment,  the  Moor  raised  his 
head  and  gazed  at  the  intruder  who  bore 
such  strange  tidings  of  pardon. 

.“  What  mean  you,  sir  stranger?  I 
am  here  because  I am  an  enemy  to  your 
King.  How,  then,  should  he  release 
me  ?” 

“It  is  true,  most  excellent  Achmet 
Hassan,”  said  Gonsalvo.  “ By  my  en- 
treaty your  release  is  effected.  I once 
rendered  King  Alphonso’s  son  a signal 
service,  even  to  the  saving  of  his  life  ; 
and  the  boon  I have  craved  in  recom- 
pense, is  your  and  your  daughter’s 
safety.” 

“ Ah,  I see !”  said  the  Moor,  gazing 
at  the  young  man  with  a piercing  look. 
“ You  have  seen  my  Zoraida.  It  is  for 
her  you  would  render  this  service  to  the 
Governor  of  Cadiz,  an  enemy  to  your 
king  ! I am  powerless  to  repay  you  ; 
yet,  for  the  sake  of  my  daughter,  I ac- 
cept the  life  and  liberty  now  offered. 
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Lead  on,  I will  follow  you  to  my 
liome  !” 

An  hour  later,  Achmet  Hassan  sat 
beside  Zoraida  in  his  own  castle ; and, 
while  relating  the  manner  of  his  re- 
lease, he  added,  with  the  impetuosity 
of  his  noble  nature  : 

“ By  the  beard  of  the  Prophet,  my 
child,  I never  before  met  so  noble  a 
deed  a this  ! Be  he  Christian  or  Turk, 
this  young  Eaynard  Gonsalvo  , hath 
taught  me  that  mercy  is  confined  to  no 
creed  or  race.” 

“ Then  let  the  most  excellent  Gover- 
nor Achmet  Hassan  confirm  his  words, 
by  bestowing  mercy  on  his  suppliant!” 
said  the  young  Christian,  coming  for- 
ward from  behind  the  silken  arras  on 
the  wall,  where  he  had  retired  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Governor.  “ I have 
dared  to  love  your  daughter,  the  price- 
less gem  of  Cadiz — wilt  thou  deny  me 
the  boon  I crave  ?” 

Achmet  Hassan  was  greatly  surpris- 
ed. But  his  noble  heart  triumphed ; 
and,  turning  to  Zoraida,  he  met  her 
blushing  face,  which  told  its  own 
story. 

“ Thou  returnest  this  young  Chris- 
tian’s love,  I see,  my  daughter.  ‘‘  Well, 
be  it  so  ! Thou  shalt  have  no  barrier 
put  between  thy  hearts  ; and,  hence- 
forth, let  the  Moor  and  Christian  dwell 
in  peace  together  1”  and  he  joined  their 
hands. 

And  thus  Eaynard  Gonsalvo  won 
Zoraida,  the  beautiful  Gem  of  Cadiz. 


LITEEAEY  MISCELLANY.  % 

9 

Johnson  and  Addison. — Hr.  John- 
son attained  the  age  of  thirty  before  he 
was  known.  Was  this  misfortune? 

Byron  was  emblazoned  by  fame  before 
twenty-six ; and  for  what  ? Childe 

Harold,  &c t do  not  depreciate 

these  valuable  productions;  but  what 
are  they  compared  with  the  Moral,  Clas- 
sical and  Philological  writings  of  Hr. 
Johnson  ? Yet,  the  poor  man  was  often 
without  bread,  and  lived  in  a small 
garret.  It  is  a singular  truth,  that 
penury  has  almost  always  been  the  sa- 
tellite of  genius.  Indeed  I am  inclined 
to  believe,  that  on  the  principle  of  uni- 
versal sympathy,  there  is  a connection 
between  a hungry  stomach  and  the 


“ organs  ” of  intellect  1 These  require 
some  strong  stimulants  ; and  hunger 
for  food,  and  hunger  for  fame,  are 
among  the  strongest.  Like  “ Art  and 
Genilis,”  they  must  go  together,  it 
seems,  or  not  at  all. 

Altera  poscit  opem  res,  et  conjurat  amice,’’ 

Horace. 

Johnson  may  be  considered  the  “ great 
bear  ” of  the  constellation  of  literature, 
Addison  (I  speak  it  reverently)  porcy- 
on,  or  the  dog  star.  Johnson,  bear-like, 
tramples  down  and  squeezes  to  death 
the  bad,  uirtutis  veroo  custos,  rigid  usque 
satellex.  Addison  fawns  about  them, 
and  licks  them  into  good  behavior, 
convinced,  that  ridiculum  acri  plerumque 
sceat  res.  With  regard  to  their  diction, 
Johnson  is  like  the  Amazon,  thundering 
down,  agitated  by  rugged  rocks,  and 
foaming  beneath  overhanging  trees  to 
merge  itself  in  the  immensity  of  ocean. 
Addison  is  like  the  canals  of  Egypt, 
whose  banks  are  ornamented  with  gay 
and  smiling  cottages,  uniformally  beau- 
tiful. 

The  French  Eevolhtion  and  Bona- 
parte.— I have  not  read  the  history  of 
the  French  revolution,  or  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  with  the  scrupulous  atten- 
tion to  details,  which,  perhaps,  would 
be  requisite,  proposing  to  dispute  at 
large  on  the  one  or  the  other  ; but,  I 
believe,  that  the  subject  is  resolvable 
into  a pretty  clear  simple,  did  we  bear 
two  questions  in  view.  1st.  Was  the 
revolution  necessary,  and  were  the 
means  employed  in  bringing  it  about 
and  pursuing  it,  the  best  that  might 
have  been  employed.  2nd.  .Could  Bona- 
parte have  acted,  or  have  been  expected 
to  act,  differently  than  he  did. 

To  the  first  question,  the  answer 
seems  to  be,  that  revolutions  generally, 
indeed  always,  lead  men,  or  rather  men 
are  led  by  them.  Of  twenty  proceed- 
ings, nineteen  are  the  effect  of  chance 
(that  is  to  say,  an  unforeseen  incident). 
That  a change  was  necessary  in  the 
French  constitution,  no  man  will  deny  : 
that  the  means  adopted  to  effect  this 
change  were  violent,  is  equally  evident 
— but  that  more  lenient  measures  would 
have  done  the  thing  better,  or  would 
have  done  it  at  all,  is  what  none  but  a 
child,  utterly  ignorant  ol'man,  would 
assert.  The  reign  of  triumph  ant  passions 
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was  established  ! Let  a man  transport 
himself,  lor  a moment,  to  the  theatre  of 
the  French  revolution ; be  present  in 
spirit,  at  one  of  those  tremendous 
gcenes,  in  the  great  drama,  where  all 
“ the  passions  stood  persouified.” — 

Black  as  night — fierce  as  ten  furies — 

Terrible  as  hell. 

When  anger,  jealousy,  despair,  every 
passion  that  spreads  desolation  in  the 
habitations  of  man,  had  each  its  coun- 
tenance in  the  presence  of  a Jdanton, 
Orleans,  Robespierre,  and  the  IN'ational 
Assembly — with  a rabble  shouting  im- 
precations without,  and  tumultuous 
Frenchmen  wrangling  within,  at  the 
trial  of  a prince  supposed  to  he  the 
'Cause  of  the  calamities ; in  a country 
the  seat  of  civil  war,  and  invaded  from 
without;  and  lastly,  in  the  midst  of  a 
nation  agitated  by  a sea  of  tempest, 
raging  as  the  abyss  of  Tartarus  is  paint- 
<ed  to  us — place  yourself  in  this  situation, 
and  I ask  you,  how  would  you  act? 
You  know  not?  But  these  men  knew, 
for  they  did  act,  and  pre-eminently 
Bonaparte;  and  though  the  subject  was 
tragic,  they  acted  the  acts  and  scenes 
throughout,  and  like  a good  tragedy, 
however  bloody  the  scene,  the  French 
revolution  ended  “ happily,”  as  the 
phrase  is,  in  the  National  Concordat,  ef- 
fected by  Napoleon  Bonaparte, 

There  is  a singular  short  sightedness, 
or  narrowness  of  mind,  in  condemning 
a great  man,  thus  inconsiderately. 
There  are  so  many  circumstances  to  be 
known,  so  many  unapparent  causes  ne- 
cessary to  be  unravelled  to  understand 
even  their  simplest  action,  that  none 
but  a fool-hardy  pedant,  would  pro- 
nounce such  opinions  as  these ; ISTapo- 
leon  was  a very  bad  man,  no  philantro- 
pist — “ the  leaders  of  the  French  revo- 
lution were  blood-thirsty  vagabonds.” 
In  one  sense,  this  may  be  true,  but 
what  is  good  for  one  man,  will  kill  an- 
other ; what  would  have  done  well  in 
the  English  revolution  might  not,  would 
not  do  in  the  French  revolution.  Cir- 
cumstances change,  and  man  is  the  child 
of  circumstances. 

With  regard  to  Bonaparte  this  is  cer- 
tain; that  .there  never  was,  and  proba- 
bly never  will  be  his  equal,  dans  la 
science  de  guerre  ; that  there  never  can 
be  his  superior  in  point  of  good  fortune, 
or  misfortune.  These  two  positions  are 


established  by  his  virtues  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  tale  of  his  miseries  on  the 
other.  What  remains  to  complete  the 
character  of  the  great  man  ? Nothing. 
Talk  not  of  virtue.  All  talents  derive 
their  exercise  from  the  propensities 
which  we  have  in  conimon  with  the  brute 
creation,  and  these  are,  for  the  most, 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  former.  That 
Bonaparte  used  and  abused  the  latter,  in 
expanding  the  springs  of  his  gigantic 
intellect,  may  be  granted ; but  let  him 
“ That  is  not  guilty,  throw  the  first 
stone.”  Candidly  speaking,  there  are 
many  in  “lower”  situations,  and  with 
fewer  temptations,  surpassing  Bonaparte 
in  “wickedness,”  and  in  a goodly 
“ whitened  sepulchre,”  albeit.  But  we 
“ thinh  we  have  a good  conscience^ 


STOP  AND  THINK. 


Thinking  has  much  more  to  do  with 
success  in  every  department  of  life 
than  we  have  ever  imagined.  No  great 
work  has  ever  been  accomplished  with- 
out thought,  and  we  are  safe  in  saying 
no  great  work  will  ever  be  done  with- 
out it.  One  great  reason  of  want  ot 
success  is  a hurried  way  of  working 
without  thought.  Some  farmers  labor 
hard  in  the  same  way  every  year,  still 
they  do  not  seem  to  better  themselves 
or  their  condition,  while  a neighbor 
without  half  the  hard  labor  succeeds  in 
everything  he  undertakes.  They  say 
he  is  lucky — all  that  he  touches  pros- 
pers. I wish  I were  as  fortunate,  etc. 
This  great  difference  between  men  in 
their  prosperity  is  often  the  result  of 
thought.  One  thinks  well  before  every 
action,  and  thus  nothing  is  done  in 
vain  ; nothing  in  a foolish  manner. 
Every  action  is  the  result  of  thought. 

But  above  all,  in  a Christian  life 
thought  and  meditation  are  most  essen- 
tial. This  has  been  the  constant  and 
continual  teaching  of  the  Church.  Our 
Saviour  tells  us  that  if  a man  is  to  build 
a house  he  will  first  sit  down  and  count 
the  cost,  to  see  if  he  is  able  to  go  on 
with  it,  lest  after  having  commenced  he 
shall  not  be  able  to  finish.  The  Church 
recommends  meditation  daily  as  a sure 
means  of  an  increase  of  grace.  She 
also  recommends  retreats  often — at 
least  once  a year— that  we  may,  for  the 
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time  being,  forget  the  world  and  con- 
sider our  state  in  the  spiritual  life.  If 
we  can  only  impress  this  upon  our 
minds  in  such  a way  that  we  shall  often 
meditate  upon  our  exact  condition  before 
God,  we  shall  certainly  progress  in  the 
spiritual  life.  What  does  it  mean  to 
make  progress  in  a spiritual  life  ? It 
means  to  fill  the  position  which  God 
himself  has  prepared  for  us  here.  It 
means  to  live  for  the  end  of  our  exis- 
tence. It  means  to  live  a perfect  life, 
It  means  to  practice  all  the  virtues  in 
our  power.  It  means  to  allow  God  to 
take  possession  of  His  own  image  and 
perfect  us  in  a true  growth.  In  a word, 
it  means  all  that  is  good  to  be  accom- 
plished here  on  earth.  This  desirable 
object  ean  be  attained  through  the 
grace  which  God  so  lavishly  bestows 
upon  us.  But  it  is  very  necessary  that 
we  intelligently  and  of  our  own  free 
will  accept  this  grace.  We  cannot  do 
this  intelligently  without  making  it  a 
work  of  the  understanding,  and  conse- 
quently a subject  of  thoughttul  medita- 
tion. A good  meditation  on  any  of  the 
truths  of  our  holy  religion,  or  any  of 
the  mysteries  of  faith,  be  it  only  of  a 
few  minutes  duration,  in  the  morning, 
and  a prayerful  examination  of  con- 
science in  the  evening,  are  among  the 
greatest  works  which,  on  our  part,  are 
to  be  done  to  live  as  good  Christians. 
Next  to  the  reception  of  the  Sacraments 
and  Mass  comes  meditation.  But  med- 
itation comes  with  all  these  as  well  as 
our  other  duties.  Stop  and  think. — 
Catholic  Citizen. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS* 


VELOCITIES. 

Chapter  II. 

HOW  CAN  THE  VELOCITY  OP  THE  ELEC- 
TRIC CURRENT  BE  ASCERTAINED  ? 

In  order  to  illustrate  how  the  velocity 
of  the  electric  current  can  be  actually 
measured,  we  must  first  introduce  the 
following: — 

Whenever  a wire  is  to  be  magnetized 
by  an  electric  machine,  at  the  moment 
it  touches  the  machine  a bright  spark 
is  seen  at  the  end  of  the  wire.  The 
same  spark  is  seen  also  at  the  other  end 
of  the  wire  if  touching  another  appara- 


tus. Let  us  call  the  first  spark  the 
“ entrance  spark,”  the  other  the  “ exit 
spark.”  If  a wire,  many  miles  in  ex- 
tent, is  put  up,  and  led  back  to  where 
the  beginning  of  the  wire  is,  both 
sparks  may  be  seen  by  the  same  ob- 
server. 

How  it  is  evident  that  the  exit  spark 
appears  after  the  entrance  spark  just 
as  much  later  as  the  time  it  took  the 
electric  current  to  run  from  one  end  of 
the  wire  to  the  other  end.  But  in  spite 
of  all  elforts  made  to  see  whether  the 
exit  spark  actually  appears  later,  the 
human  eye  has  not  been  able  to  detect 
the  dilference.  The  cause  of  this  is 
partly  owing  to  the  long  duration  of 
the  impression  upon  the  retina,  which 
leads  us  to  the  belief  that  we  see  objects 
much  longer  than  we  really  do;  partly, 
the  immense  rapidity  with  which  the 
exit  spark  follows  the  entrance  spark. 
From  these  two  causes,  we  are  tempted 
to  believe  both  sparks  to  appear  at  the 
same  moment. 

By  an  ingenious  and  excellent  means, 
however,  this  defect  in  our  eye  has  been 
greatly  diminished.  It  is  well  worth 
the  trouble  to  read  a description  of  the 
experiment  attentively.  The  truly  re- 
markable way  in  which  it  was  tried 
will  please  all  who  read  it. 

In  order  to  measure  the  velocity  of 
the  electric  current,  the  ends  of  a very 
long  wire  are  placed  one  above  the 
other.  If,  now,  one  makes  the  observa- 
tion with  the  naked  eye,  both  sparks 
will  be  found  to  stand  in  a vertical  line, 
one  above  the  other,  as  the  points  of  a 
colon,  thus  (:). 

But  he  who  wishes  to  measure  the 
velocity  of  the  electric  current  does  not 
look  upon  the  sparks  with  the  naked  eye,, 
but  into  a small  mirror,  which,  by  a 
clock-work,  is  made  to  revolve  upon  an 
upright  axis  with  exceedingly  great 
rapidity.  Thus  he  can  see  both  sparks 
in  the  mirror.  If  the  apparatus  be  a 
good  one,  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
sparks,  as  seen  by  the  aid  of  the  mirror, 
do  not  stand  in  a vertical  line  one  above 
another,  but  obliquely,  thus  (;)• 

Whence  does  this  come  ? 

The  reason  of  it  is,  that  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  entrance  spark  it  takes 
a short  time  before  the  exit  spark  ap- 
pears. During  this  short  time  the  mir- 
ror moves,  though  but  little,  and  in  it 
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the  exit  spark  is  seen  as  if  it  had  moved 
aside  from  the  entrance  spark. 

Hence  it  is  through  the  movement  of 
the  mirror  that  the  time,  which  is  ne- 
cessary for  electricity  to  go  through 
the  circuit  of  the  wire,  is  ascertained. 
A little  reflection  will  readily  convince 
the  reader  that  the  time  may  be  pre- 
cisely calculated,  provided  three  things 
be  known,  viz : the  length  of  the  wire, 
the  velocity  of  rotation  of  the  mirror, 
and  the  angular  distance  of  the  two 
sparks  as  seen  in  the  mirror.  Thus: 
Suppose  the  wire  to  he  1,000  miles  long, 
and  suppose  the  mirror  is  made  to  re- 
volve 100,000  times  in  a second.  Now, 
if  the  electrical  current  traversed  these 

1.000  miles  of  wire  during  one  revolu- 
tion of  the  mirror,  then  it  follows  that 
the  current  must  move  1,000  miles  in 
the  100  part  of  a second,  or,  100,000 
miles  in  a second. 

It  is  found,  however,  that  the  mirror 
does  not  revolve  an  entire  circle,  or  360 
degrees,  while  the  current  is  passing 
over  1,000  miles  of  wire,  but  we  find 
that  the  mirror  turns  through  144 
degrees  very  nearly;  therefore,  the 
electric  current  must  travel  more  than 

100.000  miles  a second.  How  much 
more?  Just  as  many  times  100,000 
miles,  as  144  degrees  are  contained  in 
360  degrees  (the  entire  circle),  viz., 
two  and  a half  times.  Hence  the  cur- 
rent travels  250,000  miles  in  a second. 


EDUCATION. 

‘‘  A child  is  born. — Now  take  the  germ  and 
make  it 

A bud  of  moral  beauty.  Let  the  dews 

Of  knowledge,  and  the  light  of  virtue,  wake 
it 

In  richest  fragrance  and  in  purest  hues ; 

When  passion’s  gust  and  sorrow’s  tempest 
shake  it. 

The  shelter  of  aflection  ne’er  refuse. 

For  soon  the  gathering  hand  of  death  will 
break  it 

From  its  weak  stem  of  life, — and  it  shall 
lose 

All  power  to  charm ; but  if  that  lovely  flower 

Hath  swell’d  one  pleasure,  or  subdued  one 
pain, 

0,  who  shall  say  that  it  has  lived  in  vain, 

However  fugitive  its  breathing  hour? 

For  virtue  leaves  its  sweets  wherever 
tasted. 

And  scattered  truth  is  never,  never 
wasted.” 

John  Bowing. 


The  questions  and  problems  proposed 
in  the  Young  Folks  Corner,  must  be 
answered  monthly  as  they  appear.  All 
inquiries  and  answers  for  this  Corner, 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Harp,  prepaid. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What  is  the  literal  meaning  of  the 
word  “ Composition  ?” 

2.  What  are  the  materials  we  have  to 
deal  with  in  writing  ? 

3.  What  is  the  first  thing  to  be  done 
before  commencing  to  write  ? 

4.  Give  an  illustration  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  collecting  materials  before 
beginning  to  construct. 

5.  State  the  reasons  why  many  young 
people  fail  in  their  compositions. 

6.  How  should  you  set  about  treating 
a composition,  having  the  subject  “ a 
tree”  given  you  to  write  on  ? 

7.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word 
“ style  ?” 

8.  Enumerate  its  four  general  qualL 
ties. 

9.  Enumerate  the  requisites  of ‘‘Clear- 
ness.” 


THE  baron’s  son. 

In  that  beautiful  part  of  Germany 
which  borders  on  the  Ehine,  there  is  a 
noble  castle,  which,  as  you  travel  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  river,  you  may  see 
lifting  its  ancient  towers  on  the  op- 
posite side,  above  the  groves  of  these 
trees  which  are  about  as  old  as  itself. 
About  forty  years  ago  there  lived  in 
that  castle  a noble  gentleman,  whom  we 
shall  simply  call  Baron.  The  Baron 
had  an  only  son,  who  was  not  only  a 
comfort  to  his  father,  but  a blessing  to 
all  who  lived  on  his  father’s  land. 

It  happened  on  a certain  occasion, 
that  this  young  man  being  from  home, 
there  came  a French  gentleman  to  see 
the  old  Baron.  As  soon  as  this  gentle- 
man came  into  the  castle,  he  began  to 
talk  of  his  heavenly  Father  in  terms 
that  chilled  the  old  man’s  blood,  on 
which  the  Baron  reproved  him,  saying, 
“ Are  you  not  afraid  of  offending  God, 
who  reigns  above,  by  speaking  in  such 
a manner  ?” 

The  gentleman  said  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  God,  for  he  had  never 
seen  Him. 
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The  Baron  did  not  notice  at  this  time 
what  the  gentleman  said,  but  the  next 
morning  took  occasion  first  to  show 
him  a beautiful  picture  which  hung  on 
the  wall. 

‘‘My  son  drew  that  picture,”  said 
the  Baron. 

“ Then  your  son  is  a very  clever 
man,”  replied  the  gentleman. 

Then  the  Baron  went  with  the  visitor 
into  the  garden,  and  showed  him  many 
beautiful  flowers  and  plants. 

“ Who  has  the  ordering  of  the  gar- 
den ?”  said  the  geritleman. 

“My  son,”  replied  the  Baron;  “he 
knows  every  plant,  I may  say,  from  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon  to  the  hyssop  on  the 
wall.” 

“Indeed!”  said  the  gentleman.  “I 
shall  think  very  highly  of  him  soon.” 

The  Baron  took  him  into  the  village, 
und  showed  him  a small  neat  cottage, 
where  his  son  had  established  a school, 
and  where  he  caused  all  the  poor  children 
who  had  lost  their  parents  to  be  receiv- 
ed and  nourished  at  his  own  expense. 

The  children  in  this  house  looked  so 
happy  and  innocent  that  the  French 
gentleman  was  very  much  pleased,  and 
when  he  returned  to  the  castle  he  said 
to  the  Baron  : 

“ What  a happy  man  you  are  to  have 
such  a good  son.” 

“ How  do  you  know  I have  a ^ood 
son  ?”  ^ 

“ Because  I have  seen  his  works,  and 
I know  that  he ’must  be  both  clever 
und  good  if  he  has  done  all  you  have 
shown  me.” 

“ But  you  have  never  seen  him.” 

“ No ; I know  him  very  well,  because 
I judge  of  him  by  his  works.” 

“You  do  ; and  please  now  draw  near 
this  window,  and  tell  me  what  you  ob- 
serve from  thence.” 

“ Why,  I see  the  sun  travelling 
through  the  sky  and  shedding  its  glories 
over  one  of  the  greatest  countries  in  the 
world;  and  I behold  a mighty  river  at 
my  feet,  and  a vast  range  of  woods  ; and 
I see  pasture  grounds,  and  orchards, 
and  vineyards,  and  cattle  and  sheep 
feeding  in  green  fields ; and  many 
thatched  cottages  here  and  there.” 

“ And  do  you  see  anything  to  be  ad- 
mired in  all  this  ? Is  there  anything 
pleasant  or  lovely  or  cheerful  in  all  that 
is  spread  before  you?” 


“ Do  you  think  that  I want  common 
sense  ? or  that  I have  lost  the  use  of  my 
eyes,  my  friend?”  said  the  gentleman 
somewhat  angrily,  “ that  I should  not 
be  able  to  relish  the  charms  of  such  a 
scene  as  this  ?” 

“ Weil,  then,”  said  the  Baron,  “if you 
are  able  to  judge  of  my  son’s  good  char- 
acter by  seeing  his  good  works,  how 
does  it  happen  that  you  form  no  judg- 
ment of  the  goodness  of  Grod,  by  wit- 
nessing such  wonders  of  His  handiwork 
as  are  now  before  you  ? Let  me  never 
hear  you,  my  good  friend,  again  say 
that  you  know  not  Grod,  unless  you 
would  have  me  suppose  that  you  have 
not  the  use  of  your  senses.” 


HOW  TO  GROW. 

Once  I read  of  a lively,  fun  loving 
little  fellow  who  was  standing  in  the 
garden,  with  his  feet  buried  in  the  soil 
and  his  hand  clasping^a  tall  sunflower. 
His  face  was  aglow  with  delight ; and 
when  his  mother  said,  “ Willie,  dear, 
what  pleases  you  so  much  ?”  he  replied, 
“ Mamma,  I’m  going  to  be  a man  ; I’ve 
planted  myself  to  grow.” 

Willie  seemed  to  think  he  was  a plant 
and  could  draw  food  for  growth  from 
the  soil.  In  this  he  was  mistaken,  as 
you  know.  Boys  grow  into  men  by 
means  of  food  taken  into  their  mouth, 
but  to  be  real  noble  men,  they  must  eat 
something  more  than  bread  and  meat. 
They  must  eat  facts. 

“Oh!  how  can  we  do  that?”  ex- 
claims some  wee  Willie. 

“ By  thinking  of  them,  my  dear  boy. 
Beading  is  the  spoon  with  which  you 
get  the  facts  into  your  head.  By  think- 
ing, you  get  to  know  what  the  facts 
really  signify.  Now,  just  as  the  bread, 
meat,  vegetables  and  fruit  you  put  into 
your  mouth,  makes  the  body  grow,  so 
the  facts  you  think  about  make  your 
mind  grow.  Be  a reader  and  a thinker.” 


After  all,  genius  gives  most,  if  not  all 
its  energies,  to  the  first  success. 


A philosopher  was  asked  from  whom  | 
he  received  his  first  lesson  in  wisdom.  | 
He  replied,  “ From  the  blind  who  never  i 
take  a step  until  they  have  first  felt  the  ' 
ground  in  front  of  them.”  I 
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A worn-out  parent  has  named  his  first 
bahy  Macbeth,  because  he  has  ‘‘murder- 
ed sleep.” 

A musician  wants  to  know  how  to 
strike  a bee  flat,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  being  stung  by  its  demisemiquaver 

Mrs.  Brown  says  her  husband  is  such 
a blunderer  that  he  can’t  even  try  on  a 
new  boot  without  putting  his  foot  into 
it. 

An  advocate  of  cremation  urged  as 
one  great  point  in  its  favor  “that  it 
would  save  a dead  person  from  being 
buried  alive.” 

Wanted,  a barber  who  will  admit  that 
he  ever  cut  a man  while  shaviog  him, 
and  a bachelor  who  is  not  looking  for 
a rich  widow. 

A western  editor  says  one  hug  is 
worth  a dozen  love-letters,  and  they  can- 
not be  introduced  as  evidence  in  a breach 
of  promise  suit  either. 

Said  he,  as  he  stole  one,  “ I seal  my 
love  with  a kiss.”  And  she,  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  replied,  “ I seal  mine 
with  whacks.” 

, Before  marriage  a girl  frequently 
! calls  her  intended  “ her  treasure,”  but 
when  he  becomes  her  husband  she  looks 
upon  him  as  “ her  treasurer.” 

1 , 

! “Soldiers  must  be  fearfully  dishonest,’ 
i said  Mrs.  Partington ; “ it  seems  to  be 
1 an  occurrence  every  night  for  a sentry 
t to  be  relieved  of  his  watch.” 

! “Charles,  dear,”  she  murmured,  as 
i they  strolled  along  the  other  evening, 
j and  gazed  upward  at  the  bejewelled  fir- 
\ mament,  “which  is  Menus  and  which  is 
i'  Adonis  ?” 

i > “ You  just  take  a bottle  of  my  medi- 
I cine,”  said  a quadck  doctor  to  a consump- 
I tive,  “ and  you’ll  never  cough  again.” 

' “Is  it  so  fatal  as  that ?”  gaspedThe 
I patien^  ' 

, Young  farmer : “ Are  you  fond  of 
I beasts.  Miss  Cusherton?  Miss  Cusherton: 

; “ Oh  ! really,  Mr.  Pawker,  if  you  mean 
I that  as  a declaration,  you  must  speak  to 
i mamma  ! 


There  is  one  thing  which  can  always 
be  found,  and  that  is — fault. 

A very  brilliant  piano  player  can 
work  up  “ Hom.e  Sweet  Home,”  so  ar- 
tistically that  in  the  bang  and  confusion 
of  the  playing  it  cannot  be  distinguished 
from  “Moses  in  Egypt.” 

A good  joke  is  told  at  the  expense  of 
a Jamaica  Plains  (Mass.)  sexton  who- 
procured  the  communion  wine  for  his 
church.  When  he  made  his  last  pur- 
chase he  also  bought  some  whiskey  for 
himself.  The  two  demijohns  got  mixed 
and  on  the  following  Sunday  the  com- 
municants received  whiskey  instead  of 
wine,  some  of  the  sisters  being  consider- 
ably choked  by  the  strong  liquid. 

When  General  Hancock  takes  up  the 
Cincinnati  Commercial  and  reads  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  Eev.  Joseph  Cook,  he 
will  wish  that  he  had  never  been  born  : — 
“ He  is  one  of  those  ungetable  preponder- 
osities of  luminiferous  political  firma- 
ment that  causes  the  homogeneity  of 
infinitudinal  bioplasticity  to  yield  before 
the  cachination  of  the  imperishable  por- 
tion of  the  palpable  corporosity  at  its 
prototype.” 

There  was  once  two  rival  storekeepers 
in  Lincolnshire,  England,  one  of  whom 
had  the  store  of  the  place  and  whose  es- 
tablishment was  of  earlier  origin  than 
that  of  his  competitor.  When  the  latter 
arrived  on  the  scene,  the  first  man  put 
up  a sign  announcing  his  as  the  original 
store.  Hot  to  be  outdone  the  other  an- 
nounced his  as  the  old  original  store. 
Then  a brisk  competion  sprung  up  in 
the  way  of  signs  addressed  to  passers-by. 
At  length,  weary  of  the  constant  war- 
fare, which  involved  time  and  thought, 
the  more  reasonable  man  of  the  two  re- 
turned to  his  old  quiet  ways,  and,  in  ex- 
planation of  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
inserted  in  his  window  a card  bearing 
the  latin  words:  “ Mens  conscia  recti'"  (a 
mind  conscious  of  being  right.)  This  was 
too  much  for  his  neighbor.  He  regarded  it 
as  another  blow  of  the  adversary,  but 
said  to  himself,  “ I can  beat  that,”  and 
the  next  day  in  his  window  appeared  a 
sign  in  bolder  letters  than  those  used  by 
his  competitor,  bearing  the  announce- 
ment : — “ Men's  and  women's  conscia  recti 
for  sale."  That  was  the  last  of  the 
warfare. 
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1 Date. 

day  of 
Week. 

1 

Sun 

2 

Mon 

3 

Tues 

4 

Wed 

5 

Thurs 

6 

Fri 

7 

Sat 

8 

Sun 

9 

Mon 

10 

Tues 

11 

Wed 

12 

Thurs 

13 

Fri 

14 

Sat 

15 

Sun 

16 

Mon 

U 

Tues 

18 

Wed 

19 

Thurs 

20 

Fri 

21 

Sat 

22 

Sun 

23 

Mon 

24 

Tues 

25 

Wed 

26 

Thurs 

27 

Iri 

28 

Sat 

29 

Sun 

30 

Mon 

31 

Tues 

j^otkfele  iri  Su^u^t. 


Midland  Great  Western  Railway,  Ireland,  opened,  1851 

Battle  of  Rathrnines,  1648.  Last  Session  of  the  Irish  Parliament  closed,  1800. 
Renewal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Suspension  Act,  1866. 

Hu^h  O’Neill  married  to  the  sister  of  Sir  Henry  Bagnal,  1591.  Thomas  Francis 
Meagher  born,  1823.  Queen’s  visit  to  Ireland,  1849. 

Arrest  of  Smith  O’Brien  at  Thurles,  1848. 

O’Connell’s  remains  entombed  atGlasnevin,  1847.  Committal  of  William  Smith 
O’Brien  to  Kilmainham  Jail,  1848. 

Daniel  O’Connell  born,  1775.  Edward  Walsh,  the  poet,  died,  1850.  Monster 
Repeal  Meeting  at  Baltinglass,  upwards  of  150,000  persons  present. 

Irish  Reform  Bill  passed,  1832. 

The  first  stone  of  Custom  House,  North  Wall,  Dublin,  laid,  1781.  First  stone 
of  the  O’Connell  Monument  laid  in  Dublin  ; great  public  procession,  1864. 

St.  Fedlimidh,  Patron  of  Kilmore.  Battle  of  Ardnocher,  3,500  of  the  English 
slain.  Prince  of  Orange  appeared  before  Limerick,  1690. 

Great  battle  and  glorious  victory  of  the  Irish  forces  at  Beal-an-ath-abuidhe,  1598. 
The  Irish  Tenant  League  Association  formed,  1851. 

William  III.  opens  trenches  before. Limerick,  1690. 

St.  Mured ach.  Patron  of  Kilala.  Suicide  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  1822.  T.  F. 
Meagher,  Patrick  O’Douohoe,  and  Maurice  Leyne  committed  to  Kilmainham 
for  high  treason,  1848. 

Schomberg  landed  at  Bangor,  in  the  county  Down,  with  10,000  Dutch  invaders  } 
to  help  the  Protestant  rebels  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  1689.  j 

St.  Fachtnan,  Patron  of  Ross  and  Kilfenora.  Oliver  Cromwell  landed  near  | 
Dublin,  1649.  English  camp  surprised  and  cannon  blown  up  by  Sarsfield,  } 
1690. 

Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  O’Donnell  routed  the  English  forces  at  j 
Sligo,  1599.  Oliver  Cromwell  reached  Dublin,  1649.  Monster  Repeal  meeting  ' 
held  at  Tara,  1843. 

The  son  and  heir  of  Hugh  O’Neill,  Prince  of  Ulster,  assassinated  at  Brussels, 
1617. 

Dr.  Cane  of  Kilkenny,  died,  1858.  George  IV.  entered  Dublin,  1821. 

Reynolds,  the  ’98  informer,  died,  1836. 

Great  meeting  in  the  Rotundo,  Dublin,  to  protest  against  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles 
Bill,  1851. 

Great  public  demonstration  in  honor  of  Cardinal  Cullen,  in  Dublin,  1866. 

The  Castle  of  Ardmore,  county  Waterford,  yielded,  on  condition  of  mercy, 
nevertheless  one  hundred  and  forty  men  were  put  to  the  sword,  1642. 

The  Danes  routed  at  Clonmel  by  Niall  Glendubh,  Monarch  of  Ireland,  916. 

St.  Eoghan,  Patron  of  Derry.  French  landed  at  Kilala,  1798. 

Most  Rev.  Dr.  French  died,  1618.  Napper  Tandy  died,  1803. 

Consecration  of  new  church,  Ballinasloe,  by  Archbishop  of  Tuam  ; Sermon  by 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  1858. 

Irish  Parliament  held  at  Castle  Dermot,  in  the  county  Kildare,  1499. 

The  English  driven  from  the  walls  of  Limerick,  the  Irish  women  fighting  in  the 
breach,  1690.  Carrickfergus  surrendered  on  articles,  1689.  Races  of  Castle- 
bar flight  of  the  English,  1798. 

St.  Augustine. 

Queen  Victoria,  Prince  Albert,  and  Prince  of  Wales,  arrived  to  see  the  Dublin 
exhibition,  1853. 

St.  Fiacre.  Siege  of  Limerick,  under  William  III.,  raised,  1690. 

Henry  Joy  M’Cracken  born,  1767. 


Whatever  a young  man  at  first  applies 
himself  to,  is  commonly  his  delight 
afterwards. 

What’s  the  use  of  love  in  this  world  ? 
The  answer  is  answerless,”  What’s 
the  use  of  heaven  in  the  next  ? 

^Every  man  has  his  first  success,  but 
every  man  has  not  the  first  success — 
of  genius. 


A scold’s  epitaph. 

Ci-git  ma  femme  1 oh  ? qu’elle  est  bien 
Pour  son  repos,  et  pour  le  mien  !” 

TRANSLATION. 

Beneath  this  stone  my  wife  doth  lie. 

Her  tongue’s  at  rest — and  so  am  I. 

In  walking  down  a fashionable  street, 
how  many  men  lie  without  speaking — 
and  women  too. 


p:a3agtne  of  (Scnoral  ^itcratur^. 


MONTEBAL,  SBPTBMBBE,  1880.  No.  ii. 


VoL.  V. 


THE  EXILE’S  KETUBN. 


I stood  on  the  hill-top  and  I gazed  on  the 
plain, 

I had  come  back  to  see  my  old  home  once 
again. 

But  I knew  not  the  mansion  that  stood  by 
the  rill. 

And  I knew  not  the  cottage  that  clung  to 
the  hill, 

And  I knew  not  the  stream  that  was  dancing 
along. 

And  I knew  not  the  peasant  there  singing 
his  song. 

But  I knew  the  old  tower  that  is  mouldering 
away. 

It  would  seem  when  I left  it,  ^twas  but  yes- 
terday. 

And  I knew  the  brown  moat  that  arose  in 
the  vale, — 

And  I knew  the  old  pathway  that  led  thro’  the 
dale. 

And  I knew  the  old  abbey,  all  ruined  and 
hoar. 

For  it  stands  as  it  stood  when  I saw  it  before. 

With  a throb  in  my  heart  and  a tear  in  my 
eye, 

I called  a good  peasant  who  was  passing  me  by, 

“Say,  friend,”  did  I ask  him,  “could  you 
tell  me  the  one. 

Who  now  lives  in  yon  mansion  so  stately 
and  lone  ?” 

“ Tis  the  lord  ” — was  his  answer,  “ what 
lord  ?”  querried  I, — 

“ Tis  the  lord  of  the  poor  man  was  bis 
answering  sigh. 

“And,  oh  ! who  in  yon  cottage,  perchance’ 
might  abide — 

I mean  the  white  coton  the  distant  hill-side?” 

“ ’Tis  the  one,”  was  his  answer,  “ who  owned 
every  spot — 

Of  a land  that’s  now  destined  to  waste  and  to 
rot. 

He  was  poo^ — and  God  help  him !— this  lord 
came  the  way. 

And  he  chok’d  in  his  answer—  no  more  could 
he  say  ! 


“ And  what  is  yon  tower  that  is  crowning 
the  hill — 

’Tis  strange  how  it  stands  thro’  the  centuries 
still?” 

“ Oh  ! yon  tower  where  our  father’s  defended 
the  land — 

E’er  it  fell  ’neath  the  grasp  of  this  lord  and 
his  band — 

Ah!  yon  tower  is  a relic — God  bless  it  I say!” 

And  he  seemed  to  recall  some  more  fortunate 
day. 

“ And  tell  me,  I pray  thee,  yon  abbey  I see — 

What  relic  is  that  of  the  glorious  and  free?” 

“Yon  ahbey,”  he  said  was  the  home  of  the 
blest. 

That  now,  ’neath  its  ruins  in  quiet  may  rest; 

Yon  abbey  that  stands  on  our  green  native 
sod — 

The  shrine  where  our  fathers  did  pray  to  our 
God  !” 

I asked  him  no  more  and  he  went  on  his  way 

’Twas  then  nigh  the  close  of  a fair  autumn 
day, 

I strode  towards  the  mansion  and  I knocked 
at  the  door — 

And  was  answered,  “No  alms  sir,  for  idlers 
and  poor — 

Go  on  sir  ! go  on  ! we  are  sick  of  your  kind — 

For  here’s  not  a place  where  the  people  are 
blind  !” 

Then  I turned  from  the  door-way  and  entered 
the  cot. 

Oh  ! that  night  with  the  poor  man  can  ne’er 
be  forgot. 

I had  bed,  I had  food,  I had  blessings  and 
prayers — 

And  I thought  if  there’s  virtue  ’tis  certainly 
theirs. 

And  I thought  of  the  time  e’er  a mansion  was 
seen — 

How  thrice  blest  w^as  a home  in  the  Island 
of  Green ! 

Joseph  K.  Foran. 


Green  Park,  Aylmer. 
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McENEIRY  THE  COVETOUS. 


BY  GERALD  GRIFFIN. 

Author  of  the  “ Collegians,'^  &c. 

o 

— What  a rare  punishment 
Is  avarice  to  itself! 

VOLPONE. 


CHAPTEE  lY.  ' 

When  all  were  reconciled,  John  of  the 
Wine  took  McEneiry  apart  and  asked 
what  he  could  do  for  him  ? McEneiry 
told  him  his  business,  and  obtained  the 
letter  without  difficulty. 

“Here,”  said  Seaghan  an  Fhiona,  “al- 
though I wrote  to  him  before  about  you, 
recommending  him  to  send  for  you,  as  I 
understand  there  is  not  a man  from  here 
to  himself,  stands  more  in  need  of  a cast 
of  your  office.” 

McEneiry  thanked  bin,  and  set  off  for 
Ulster,  playing  his  harp  at  the  houses 
on  the  way-side,  and  staying  no  more 
than  a night  in  any  one  place  ’till  he  ar- 
rived within  sight  of  the  Castle  of  the 
great  O’JNeil.  When  he  drew  near  the 
house  he  hid  his  old  harp  among  some 
furze  bushes  on  the  side  of  a hill,  for  his 
success  as  musician  on  the  journey  was 
not  such  as  to  render  hin  willing  to 
make  any  display  of  the  kind  before  the 
great  chieftain  of  the  north.  On  reach- 
ing the  gate  of  the  Castle,  he  demanded 
to  see  O’Neil,  and  was  admitted  by  the 
chieftain’s  orders.  He  wondered  much 
as  he  passed  the  court-yard,  at  the  pro- 
digious number  of  galloglass  and  kernes 
that  crowded  all  parts  of  the  building, 
besides  poets,  harpers,  antiquarians,  ge- 
neologists,  petty  chieftains,  and  officers 
of  every  rank.  When  he  entered  the 
presence  of  O’Neil,  he  could  hardly  avoid 
springing  back  at  the  sight  of  his  count- 
enance. However,  he  restrained  his 
astonishment,  and  laid  aside  his  bonnet 
and  girdle  with  a respectful  air,  after 
which  he  delivered  his  letter. 

“ Are  you  the  man,”  asked  O’Neil, 
when  he  had  read  it,  “ that  was  with  my 
friend  O’Connor  of  Carrigfoile  ?” 

“I  am,  please  your  lordship.” 

“ Well,”  said  O’Neil,  “ and  when  will 
3^011  begin  the  operation  ?” 

“ In  the  morning  airly,  I think  would 
be  the  best  time  if  your  honor  was  agree- 
able to  it.” 


O’Neil  ordered  that  he  should  be  hos- 
pitably entertained  that  night.  In  the 
morning,  about  daybreak,  McEneiiygot 
up  and  asked  whether  the  great  O’Neil 
was  risen  yet  ? 

“He  is,”  replied  the  servant,  “and 
waiting  your  directions. 

“Very  good,”  said  Tom,  “let  one  o’ 
ye  go  now,  and  put  down  a big  pot  of 
wather  to  bile,  and  when  ’tis  bilin’  come 
an’  let  me  know  it,  an’  do  ye  take  it  into 
a big  spare  room,  an’  let  there  be  a table 
put  in  the  middle  of  it,  an’  a grain  o’ 
flour  upon  it,  and  a sharp  carvin’  knife, 
an’  when  all  is  ready  let  the  great  O’Neil 
come  in,  an’  let  us  not  be  disturbed  till 
the  operation  is  over.” 

All  was  done  according  to  his  direc- 
tions, and  when  both  were  in  the  room 
together,  and  the  door  made  fast  on  the 
inside  McEneiry  addressed  the  chieftain 
as  follows  : 

“ Now,  you  £>*reat  O’Neil,  listen  to  me. 
Mind,  when  once  we  begin  you  must 
not  offer  to  say  a word,  or  make  any 
objection  to  what  I please  to  do  with  you 
if  you  have  any  taste  for  beauty.” 

“ Certainl^^  not,”  said  O’Neil,  “ but 
will  you  tell  me  in  the  firat  place,  what 
you  are  going  to  do  with  that  carving 
knife?” 

“ You’ll  know  that  by  and  by,”  said 
McEneiry,  so  lie  down  an’  do  as  I bid 
you.” 

O’Neil  lay  down.  Tom  whipped  the 
carving  knife  across  his  throat,  and  after 
more  cutting  and  mangling  than  could 
have  been  agreeable,  he  succeeded  in 
severing  the  head  from  the  body.  He 
then  took  the  head  and  washed  it  care- 
fully, after  which  he  shook  a little  flour 
upon  the  wound,  and  placed  it  on  the 
body  as  it  lay  lifeless  on  the  table. 

“ Eise  up,  Gi-reat  O’Neil,”  said  he,  slap- 
ping the  chieftain  smartly  on  the  shoul- 
der, “ and  I wish  you  joy  of  your  fine 
poll  of  hair.” 

It  was  in  vain,  however,  that  he  ex- 
horted the  great  O’Neil  to  arise  and 
admire  himself.  The  body  still  lay  stiff 
upon  the  table,  and  the  head  rolled  upon 
the  floor  as  ugly  as  ever  and  not  half 
as  useful.  Tom  now  began  to  suspect 
that  he  had  got  himself  into  a quandary, 
and  did  not  very  clearly  see  how  he  was 
to  get  out  of  it.  Eepeated  experiments 
convinced  him  that  the  great  O’Neil 
was  come  to  the  end  of  his  career,  he 
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was  as  dead  as  a herring,  and  he  had 
little  doubt  if  the  family  should  lay  hold 
of  him,  that  his  own  was  not  much 
farther  from  its  close.  After  much 
perplexity  and  several  cold  fits  of  terror 
during  which  the  gallows  danced  many 
a hornpipe  before  his  mind’s  eye,  he 
luckily  bethought  him  of  the  window ! 
The  height  was  considerable,  but  Tom 
wisely  calculated  that  the  chance  of  a 
broken  leg  was  preferable  to  the  certain- 
ty of  a dislocated  neck  so  he  let  himself 
drop  on  the  ground.  Finding  his  limbs 
whole,  he  ran  across  the  country  with 
all  the  speed  of  which  he  was  master, 
towards  a forest  on  which  the  window 
looked.  After  some  hard  running,  he 
reached  the  hill  where  he  had  hid  his 
harp,  and  judging  that  the  hue  and  cry 
would  be  quickly  raised  after  him 
through  the  country,  he  determined  to 
lie  concealed  till  night-fall,  and  then 
continue  his  journey  homeward.  Accord- 
ingly, he  crept  in  amongst  the  furze 
bushes,  and  covered  himself  so  com- 
pletely,that  he  thought  it  was  impossi- 
ble for  the  sharpest  eye  to  discover  him, 

In  the  mean  time,  the  family  of  the 
chieftain  were  perplexed  to  think  what 
could  be  the  cause  of  the  long  delay 
made  by  their  lord  and  the  professor  of 
beauty  in  the  room  which  they  had 
locked  themselves  in.  Hearing  no  noise, 
they  knocked  at  the  door,  but  of  course 
received  no  answer.  At  length,  their 
suspicions  being  awakened,  they  broke 
in  the  door,  and  their  sensations  may  be 
imagined  on  beholding  the  great  O’Neil 
weltering  in  his  blood,  the  window  open, 
and  no  account  of  the  stranger.  Their 
astonishment  giving  place  to  grief,  and 
their  grief  to  rage,  they  dispersed  in  all 
directions,  seizing  whatever  weapons 
they  could  lay  hands  on,  and  breathing 
vengeance  against  the  murderer. 

McEneiry  heard,  from  his  place  of 
concealment  the  hue  and  cry  that  was 
raised  after  him,  and  was  ready  to  die 
with  fear,  when  unexpectedly,  he  felt 
his  legs  grasped  hard,  just  above  the 
ancles,  by  two  powerful  hands.  He  ut- 
tered a yell  of  despair,  and  kicked  and 
plunged  with  all  his  might  and  main, 
but  to  no  purpose.  He  was  dragged 
forth  from  his  hiding  place,  and  thought 
all  was  over  with  him  when  suddenly 
a well-known  voice  addressed  him  in  the 
following  words : 


“ Well,  tell  me,  what  do  you  deserve 
from  me  now,  after  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  acted  ?” 

At  this  question  Tom  ventured  to  look 
up,  when  to  his  great  relief  and  joy,  he 
beheld  his  Man  standing  before  him. 

“ What  do  you  deserve,  I ask  yon  ?’" 
said  the  Man. 

“ I desarves  to  be  pulled  asundher 
between  four  wild  horses,”  answered 
Tom,  with  a look  of  humility. 

“ Yery  well,”  said  the  Man,  “ since  I 
see  you  have  some  sense  of  your  merits, 
I will  protect  you  this  once,  although  it 
would  be  serving  you  right  if  L left  you 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  your  pursuers. 
But  rise  up  now,  boldly,  and  come  with 
me  to  the  Castle.” 

“ To  the  Castle  !”  cried  Tom  in  terror, 
‘‘is  it  to  be  torn  in  pieces  you  want 
me  ?” 

“ Ho  not  fear  that,”  replied  the  Man, 
“tell  then  when  you  meet  them,  that 
you  could  not  finish  the  operation  with- 
out my  assistance,  and  leave  the  rest 
to  me.” 

Tom  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded, 
and  both  went  boldly  forward  towards 
the  Castle.  When  the  multitude  beheld 
McEneiry  they  rushed  towards  him  with 
horrible  outcries,  demanding  his  imme- 
diate death. 

“ Stop  ! stop  ! hear  me  !”  cried  Tom. 

“We  won’t  hear  you,”  they  exclaimed 
with  one  voice,  “you  murtherer,  what 
made  you  kill  the  great  O’Neil  ? We’ll 
make  small  bits  o’  you.” 

“ Don’t,”  said  Tom,  “ if  you  do,  the 
great  O’Neil  will  never  rise  again.” 

“No  wondher,  when  you  cut  the  head 
off  him.” 

“Be  quiet,”  said  Tom,  “an’  I tell  ye 
he’ll  be  as  brisk  as  a kid  in  half  an  hour. 
The  operation  isn’t  half  done  yet,  for  I 
couldn’t  finish  it  rightly  without  my 
man,  as  he  had  something  belonging  to 
the  profession  that  I couldn’t  do  with- 
out.” 

“ ’Tis  true  for  my  master,”  said  the 
Man,  “ let  ye  fall  back,  if  ye  want  ever 
to  see  the  great  O’Neil  again.” 

The  people  were  appeased,  and  Mc- 
Eneiry, with  his  Man,  entered  the  room 
in  which  the  body  lay.  When  all  was 
made  fast,  a strong  guaiM  being  now  set 
on  window  and  door,  the  Man  took  up 
the  head,  and  shook  a little  powder  on 
the  wound,  after  which  he  placed  it  on 
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the  shoulders,  and  slapping  him  smartly 
on  the  back,  said ; — 

“Eiseup,  now.  Great  O’Neil,  and  I 
wish  you  joy  of  your  fine  features  and 
your  fine  poll  of  hair.” 

O’jSTeil  jumped  upon  the  floor,  and 
they  led  him  to  the  looking  glass,  but 
on  seeing  the  beautiful  countenance 
which  he  now  possessed,  his  transports 
were  so  great  that  he  had  well  nigh 
broken  his  bones  leaping  over  tables  and 
chaii's,  and  cutting  all  kinds  of  capers 
in  his  ecstasy.  When  the  vehemence 
of  his  glee  had  somewhat  abated,  he  un- 
locked the  door  and  summoned  his  lady 
and  all  the  household  to  witness  the 
change  which  had  been  effected,  All 
congratulated  him  upon  it,  and  all  lavish- 
ed praises  and  caresses  on  McEneiry 
and  his  Man  as  plentifully  as  they 
had  done  abuse  and  menaces  before.  A 
grand  banquet  wsxb  made,  to  which  all 
the  chieftains  in  the  neighborhood  were 
invited.  The  feasting  lasted  several 
days,  during  which  McEneiry  and  his 
Man  were  treated  with  all  the  respect 
and  attention  due  to  noblemen  of  the 
highest  rank.  At  length  they  signified 
to  him  their  intention  of  departing,  as 
the  duties  of  their  profession  would  not 
suffer  them  to  continue  longer  at  his 
Castle.  O’Neil  pressed  them  much  to 
stay  longer,  but  finding  them  determined, 
he  commanded  his  herdsman  to  fetch 
forty  of  the  fattest  bullocks  in  his  pad- 
dock,  and  while  he  was  doing  so,  he  or- 
dered his  groom  to  bring  forward  two 
noble  horses,  ready  bridled  and  saddled, 
for  the  journey.  When  all  was  ready 
he  went  into  one  of  his  own  secret  apart- 
ments, and  brought  out  two  pair  of  boots, 
one  pair  full  of  gold,  and  the  other  of 
silver.  Ten  men  were  summoned  to 
drive  home  the  cattle. 

“Allow  me,  Mr.  McEneiry,”  said  the 
great  O’Neil,  “ to  present  you  with  this 
trifling  mark  of  my  esteem.  Those 
horses,  and  this  gold  and  silver  and  the 
cattle  which  you  behold,  I request  you 
to  accept  as  a very  indequate  comj)en- 
sation  for  the  important  service  you 
have  rendered  me.” 

They  took  leave  of  all  in  the  Castle  and 
departed.  When  they  were  passing  the 
furze  hill  in  which  McEneiry  had  con- 
cealed his  harp,  he  got  down  off  his 
horse  and  went  to  look  for  it.  Finding 
it  safe  where  he  laid  it,  he  brought  it  out 


and  placed  it  on  the  saddle  before  him, 
when  all  resumed  their  journey.  When 
they  had  had  gone  two  or  three  miles  on 
the  road  homeward,  the  Man  called 
aloud  to  the  cattle  drivers  and  asked 
them  who  they  were  ? They  answered 
that  they  were  labourers  belonging  to 
the  great  O’Neil. 

“ What  time,”  said  he,  “ did  he  al- 
low you  to  go  and  come  ?” 

“ He  allowed  us  a fortnight,  or  a 
month  if  necessary,”  replied  one  of  the 
men. 

“ Ah  !”  said  the  Man,  “ go  home,  my 
poor  fellows,  and  till  your  gardens  dur- 
ing that  time,  and  we  will  drive  these 
cattle  home  ourselves.” 

Saying  this  he  put  his  hand  into  one 
of  the  boots  and  gave  each  of  them  a 
handful  of  gold,  and  another  of  silver, 
and  sent  them  away  filled  with  gratitude, 
and  leaving  abundance  of  praise  and 
blessings  behind  them. 

When  they  were  out  of  sight,  Mc- 
Eneiry said,  after  proceeding  for  some 
time  in  silence : 

“ How  very  liberal  you  made  yourself 
in  sharing  my  gold  and  silver !” 

“ Make  yourself  easy  now,”  said  the 
Man,  “ I did  not,  I am  sure,  altogetheiq 
give  one  bootful  out  of  the  four,  and  we 
shall  have  more  in  the  remainder  than 
we  can  spend  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives.” 

“That  won’t  do,”  said  McEneiry, 
“ you  should  have  borne  in  mind  that  I 
was  the  master,  and  that  the  whole  was 
given  to  me.” 

“ Eemember,”  said  the  Man,  “ that 
what  we  have  was  very  easily  acquired, 
and,  therefore,  we  ought  to  share  with 
the  poor ; for  what  we  have  ourselves 
does  not  belong  to  us  altogether,  espe- 
cially when  we  have  obtained  it  without 
much  trouble.  And  as  to  your  part,  I 
am  sure  if  I was  to  leave  you  where  you 
were  hid  in  the  bush  the  other  morning, 
you  would  be  thinking  of  something  else 
besides  bootfuls  of  gold  and  silver  before 
now.” 

McEneiry  said  nothing,  and  they  con- 
tinued their  journey  in  silence,  until 
they  reached  the  foot  of  Knoc  Fierna. 

“Now,”  said  the  Man,  “we  are  on 
the  spot  where  we  first  met,  and  as  I 
suppose  we  must  part,  let  mxe  see  how 
you’ll  behave  yourself,  and  1 hope  not 
as  you  did  on  a former  occasion.” 
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“Very  well,”  replied  Tom,  “I  am 
here  now,  at  home  and  among  my  own 
neighbors,  and  those  that  know  me,  and 
will  you  let  me  have  the  sharing  of 
what  we  got  ?” 

“ Let  us  hear  what  division  you  in- 
tend to  make  of  it,  first,”  said  the 
Man. 

“ There  are  forty  bullocks  here,”  said 
McEneiry,  “ and  if  you  are  willing  to 
take  five  of  them  I’ll  be  content  with  the 
remainder.  There  are  also  four  bootfuls 
of  gold  and  silver,  with  the  exception  of 
what  you  made  away  with  on  the  road, 
and  lam  satisfied  you  should  take  a pro- 
portionable share  of  them  as  of  the 
cattle.” 

“ And  do  you  imagine,”  said  the  Man, 

that  any  one  would  be  satisfied  with 
such  division?  I’ll  leave  it  to  that  wo- 
man behind  you  with  the  can  in  her 
hand,  whether  I ought  to  consent  to 
it.” 

‘‘  What  woman  ? asked  McEneiry 
looking  around.  He  saw  no  woman, 
.and  turning  again,  neither  cattle,  noa 
man,  nor  boots  nor  horses  were  visible. 
At  this  second  disappointment,  Mc- 
Eneiry began  to  roar  and  bawl  at  such 
£L  rate,  that  it  was  a wonder  he  had  not 
the  whole  neighborhood  in  commotion, 
His  lamentations  were  interrupted  by 
the  approach  of  a horseman  very  gen- 
teely  dressed,  and  with  rather  a simple 
■expression  of  countenance,  who  accost- 
ed him  civilly  and  inquired  the  occasion 
of  his  grief.  Tom  evaded  the  question, 
not  feeling  very  proud  of  what  had 
taken  place,  and  the  stranger,  observing 
a harp  in  his  hand,  requested  him  to 
play  a little,  and  that  if  he  liked  his 
music  he  would  give  him  a piece  of 
money.  Tom  complied,  but  did  not 
produce  altogether  such  ravishing 
strains  as  when  at  the  Castle  of  Seaghan 
an  Fhiona. 

‘Hndeed,”  said  the  stranger,  can’t 
flatter  you  on  your  proficiency  in 
music;  but,  however,  as  I know  some- 
thing of  the  art  myself,  I will  give  you 
this  horse,  bridle  and  saddle,  as  he 
stands  for  your  harp.” 

“ Hever  say  it  again,”  said  Tom,  it 
is  a bargain,”  thinking  in  his  own  mind 
that  he  could  make  something  ot  the 
horse  by  selling  it. 

The  stranger  alighted  and  Tom  got 
=np  in  his  place,  but  he  soon  found  cause 


to  repent  of  his  bargain.  He  was  no 
sooner  fixed  on  the  saddle,  than  the 
horse  stretched  himself  at  full  length, 
and  shot  like  an  arrow  along  the  hill 
side,  and,  taking  the  direction  of  the 
Cove  of  Cork,  flew  over  hedges  and 
ditches,  walls,  houses,  churches,  towns, 
and  villages  with  such  rapidity,  that 
Tom  felt  as  if  his  life  had  been  left  half 
a mile  behind  him.  When  he  reached 
the  Cove,  the  horse  suddenly  turned, 
and  keeping  his  oif  shoulder  to  the  sea, 
gallopped  or  rather  glided,  all  around 
Ireland,  and  never  stopped  until  he 
returned  to  Knoc  Fierna,  where  the 
stranger  was  still  standing  with  the 
harp. 

“ Well,  how  do  you  like  your  pur- 
chase ?”  he  asked  with  a smile,  as  Mc- 
Eneiry gasping  for  breath  sat  clinging 
to  the  saddle  bow,  his  features  pale,  his 
eyes  almost  starting  from  his  head  and 
his  hair  blown  backwards  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  looked  more  like  a 
maniac  than  a rational  being. 

“ Oh,  take  me  down,  an’  the  heavens 
bless  you,”  said  Tom,  with  difiiculty. 

I'm  stuck  to  the  saddle  myself,  an’  I 
can’t  stir.  Make  haste,  or  I’m  in 
dhread  he’ll  be  for  the  road  again.” 

The  stranger  complied,  and  Tom 
alighted  from  the  horse. 

“You  may  take  your  horse,  now,” 
said  Tom,  “ and  much  good  may  it  do 
you.” 

“Ho,”  said  the  stranger^  “ I can’t  do 
that,  for  what  I once  give  I never  take 
back  again.  But  I’ll  buy  him  from  you, 
if  you  are  willing  to  sell  him.” 

“ What  will  you  give  me  for  him  ?” 
asked  Tom. 

“ I have  a razor  here,”  said  he,  “and 
it  is  endowed  with  a property,  so  that 
let  a man’s  clothes  be  ever  so  bad,  if  you 
give  them  the  least  scar  with  it,  he  will 
have  a perfectly  new  suit  in  an  in- 
stant.” 

“ I declare  then,”  said  Tom,  “ a little 
touch  of  that  razor  would  be  very  much 
wanting  to  myself  at  this  moment,  for 
my  own  are  nothing  the  better  for  the 
wear.” 

The  bargain  was  struck  again,  and 
Tom  was  so  eager  to  be  well  dressed 
that  he  opened  the  razor  on  the  instant, 
and  cut  a small  piece  otf  the  tail  of  his 
coat.  Ho  sooner  had  he  done  so  than  he 
found  himself  attired  from  head  to  foot 
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in  the  pie-bald  uniform  of  a professed 
fool,  perfectly  new,  but  boasting  a 
greater  number  of  colours  than  he  cared 
for. 

“ Well,”  said  the  stranger,  “ are  you 
satisfied  with  your  new  suit  ?” 

“ I’m  made  a real  fool  of  at  last,”  re- 
plied Tom,  “ but  tell  me  what  is  your 
reason  for  playing  these  tricks  on 
me?” 

“You  may  well  ask  that,”  said  the 
stranger.  “ All  you  have  suffered  is 
the  fruit  of  your  own  covetousness.  You 
were  extravagant  in  your  days  of  pros- 
perity, and  poverty  did  not  teach  you 
compassion.” 

“ I own  it,”  said  Tom,  with  a sorrow- 
ful look,  “ I blame  myself  now  very 
much  that  I didn’t  take  the  fair  half  1 
was  offered  both  times,  since  I see  you 
know  all  about  it — or  that  I did  not 
content  myself  with  even  a part  of  the 
same.” 

“ Still,”  said  the  stranger,  “ it  is  your 
covetousness  makes  you  express  that 
regret,  and  not  a due  sense  of  your 
error.  And  now  do  you  wish  to  know 
who  I am  ?” 

“ I would,  indeed,  he  glad  to  hear  it,” 
said  Tom. 

“ I am  Don  Firine,”  replied  the 
stranger,  “ of  whom  I dare  say  you  have 
often  heard,  and  I reside  in  this  moun- 
tain.” 

At  the  sound  of  this  famous  name, 
McEneiry  started  back  in  astonish- 
ment. 

“I  heard  of  your  distress,”  continued 
Don  Firine  “ and  came  to  relieve  you 
when  you  first  left  home  with  your 
harp,  thinking  that  one  or  two  severe 
lessons  might  be  sufficient  to  open  your 
eyes  and  your  heart  but  you  would  not 
he  taught.  I would  have  made  you  rich 
and  prosperous  for  the  remainder  of 
your  life;  but  now,  that  fool’s  coat  you 
wear  shall  be  the  only  one  you  shall 
ever  be  able  to  purchase.” 

Saying  these  words,  he  disappeared, 
and  McEneiry  returned  to  his  home 
poorer  than  when  he  left  it.  His  wife 
and  daughter  received  him  kindly,  until 
he  told  them  how  he  fared  since  they 
parted,  and  the  cause  of  his  re-appearing 
amongst  them  in  his  present  ridiculous 
dress.  When  they  had  heard  his  story, 
they  all  joined  in  blaming  him,  and 


though  they  shared  his  disappointment^ 
could  not  but  acknowledge  that  he  had 
brought  it  on  himself. 

The  End. 


CANADIAN  ESSAYS. 


EDU  CATION. — {Continued.) 


BY  JOSEPH  K.  FORAN. 


Still  do  we  seek  the  past.  Having, 
tried  two  different  ways,  both  of  which 
lead  us  back  along  the  ages;  having 
succeeded  to  a ceidain  extent  in  shew- 
ing how  useful  are  documents,  records,, 
books,  and  other  monuments  when  taken 
in  connection  with  men  and  things  and 
facts,  that  without  their  aid  would  be 
lost  in  oblivion ; having  connected  these 
two  branches  or  chains  as  closely  as  we* 
could  possibly  do,  in  the  space  of  twa 
short  essays,  we  now  turn  to  a third 
and  perhaps  not  less  important  means 
whereb}^  the  fields  of  antiquity  may  be 
explored.  We  now  come  to  a third 
chain  which  binds  us  to  the  past.  We 
refer  to  Coins. 

In  the  days  when  Abraham  lived,, 
when  Jacob  and  the  numberless  patri- 
archs of  Israel  reigned  in  the  East,, 
men  lived  not  so  much  by  the  produce 
of  the  soil  as  by  the  produce  and  in- 
crease of  their  flocks.  From  reign  to 
reign,  from  country  to  country,  the 
great  families  wandered  seeking  ever 
lor  food  pasturages  and  fertile  lands.- 
And  they  had  a species  of  trade — a kind 
of  exchange.  The  one  gave  his  sheep, 
and  in  return  received  oxen  or  corn  or 
clothing.  This  was  well  enough  in  a 
time  when  men  were  few  and  all  were 
united.  But  as  years  rolled  on  and  the 
human  family  grew  larger,  other  means 
had  to  be  devised  in  order  to  establish 
some  kind  of  equality  between  the 
traders  and  peoples  of  the  divers  coun- 
tries. A medium  had  to  be  found 
whereby  all  could  join  in  this  com- 
merce. And  thus  originated  the  idea  of 
money. 

Called  by  different  names  in  different 
countries  and  at  the  different  epochs,  it 
was  the  same  still — a medium  or  a 
means  whereby  all  goods  and  all  ob- 
jects had  their  own  special  value,  and 
whereby  one  man  could  place  himself 
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in  a position  of  equality  with  his  neigh- 
bor, even  though  that  neighbor  were 
possessed  of  goods  which  he  never  had 
■or  made  or  cultivated. 

Amongst  some  people  this  medium — 
or  we  will  call  it  money,  as  that  is  the 
♦expression  best  known  in  our  day — was 
formed  of  sea  shells  more  or  less  adorn- 
ed and  carved  according  to  the  value 
♦each  shell  was  supposed  to  represent. 
In  other  lands,  as  amongst  the  Indians 
in  the  primeval  forests  of  the  JS^ew 
World,  the  money  consisted  in  pieces  of 
wood  cut  into  divers  fantastic  shapes  or 
iittle  stones  of  different  colors.  Each 
and  all  of  these  kinds  of  money  may 
serve  as  illustrations  and  guides  in  the 
history  of  those  people.  But  many 
years  before  the  founding  of  the  great 
Eoman  Empire,  far  off  in  the  East  a 
new  method  was  discovered  whereby 
the  money  and  its  value  could  be  ren- 
dered moi*e  positive.  And  we  then  find 
coins.  Metal  of  different  species  cut  into 
a multitude  of  rude  forms  and,  at  times, 
hearing  some  letters  of  hiroglyphics, 
was  the  origin  of  our  present  almost 
perfect  system  of  coinage. 

No  sooner  was  this  novel  means  de- 
vised than  it  was  adopted  by  each  of 
the  nations  of  antiquity.  Some  of  their 
coins  being  more  rude  than  others — 
some  of  them  being  formed  of  more 
precious  metals  or  of  more  beautiful  ore 
than  others,  soon  led  to  distinctions  be- 
tween the  coins  of  the  divers  nations  or 
tribes,  and  even  to  the  distinctions  in 
the  values  of  the  many  species  of  coins 
in  each  particular  country. 

Later  on  we  find  the  names  of  the 
kings  and  rulers  of  the  people  stamped 
upon  the  money.  And  still  later  we 
see  the  heads  of  monarchs,  of  emperors, 
of  generals,  adorned  with  helmets  or 
crowns  or  laurels,  carved  or  stamped 
upon  the  coinage  of  the  countries.  Soon 
after  we  meet  with  dates  and  emblems, 
and  a few  words  in  the  language  of  the 
people  to  whom  the  money  belonged. 
Thus  as  years  rolled  past  and  as  times 
ohanged  this  mode  of  unity  and  this 
powerful  support  of  commerce  became 
more  and  more  indispensable.  And  in 
our  day  it  has  reached  such  a degree  of 
universality  that  “ without  money  man 
is  of  little  consequence  in  the  world.” 

This  being  a subject  that  can  scarcely 
•be  properly  treated  in  the  space  of  one 


short  essay,  we  will  merely  confine 
ourselves  to  a few  remarks  upon  the 
utility  of  coins  as  an  auxiliary  of  his- 
tory, and  leave  for  another  essay  the 
consideration  of  the  union  between  the 
monuments  and  coins  of  different  na- 
tions of  antiquity  and  of  modern  times. 

The  study  of  coins  might  be  consider- 
ed a life  study,  yet  it  is  much  more  easy 
to  place  one’s  self  in  a position  to  study 
coins  than  it  is  to  study  monuments. 
So  much  travelling,  so  much  labor,  so 
much  exertion,  is  not  required.  But  to 
study  coins  with  a real  profit  they  must 
be  connected  with  the  history — the  true 
history — of  the  people  to  whom  they 
belonged. 

You  find  on  the  face  of  an  old  silver 
or  copper  coin  the  head  of  an  emperor 
with  figures  or  letters  or  other  marks 
surrounding  it — take  up  the  history  of 
the  nation  and  you  will  therein  find  by 
whom  and  when  and  how  such  a token 
was  struck.  You  learn  under  what  cir- 
cumstances it  came  into  existence,  what 
battle  it  commemorates,  what  city  it  was 
made  for.  To  illustrate  more  clearly 
our  idea  of  the  union  between  coins  and 
history  in  general — not  yet  to  speak  of 
the  history  of  any  nation  in  particular 
— we  will  cite  the  following  extract  from 
the  Episcopal  Recorder: — 

‘‘Inciting  the  historical  information  de- 
rivable from  coins,  the  geographical  facts  we 
acquire  from  them  are  of  equal  importance. 
A case  was  stated  some  time  ago  how  an  is- 
land of  the  Algean,  which  had  been  lost,  was 
discovered  by  means  of  a coin  (the  piece  not 
bigger  than  a half-dime,)  and  how  recent 
soundings  proved  the  existence  of  this  isle. 
There  was  a lost  city  which  owes  its  place  to 
a coin.  For  over  a thousand  years  no  one 
knew  where  Pandosia  was.  History  told  us 
that  at  Pandosia  King  Pyrrhus  collected 
those  forces  with  which  he  over-ian  Italy, 
and  that  he  established  a mint  there  ; but 
no  one  could  put  their  finger  upon  Pandosia. 
Eight  years  ago  a coin  came  under  the  sharp 
eyes  of  a numismatist.  There  were  the  let- 
ters, Pandosia,  inscribed  on  it,  but  what  was 
better,  there  was  an  emblem,  indicative  of  a 
well-known  river,  the  Crathis.  Then  every- 
thing was  revealed  with  the  same  certainty 
as  if  the  piece  of  money  had  been  an  atlas, 
and  Pandosia,  the  mythical  city,  was  at  once 
given  its  proper  position  in  Bruttium.  Now, 
a coin  may  be  valuable  for  artistic  merit, 
but  when  it  elucidates  a doubtful  point  in 
history  or  geography,  its  worth  is  very  much 
enhanced.  This  silver  coin,  vdhich  did  not 
weigh  more  than  a quarter  of  a dollar,  be- 
cause it  cleared  up  the  mystery  of  Pandosia, 
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was  worth  to  the  British  Museum  $1,000,  the 
price  they  paid  for  it.” 

This  paragraph,  taken  from  the  pages 
of  a species  of  universal  journal,  should 
suffice  to  show  how  great  a connection 
there  really  exists  between  history  and 
coins.  But  not  only  have  ancient  and 
forgotten  places  been  recovered  from 
oblivion  through  the  medium  of  coins, 
not  only  have  doubtful  points  of  history 
been  made  clear  through  the  same 
means,  but  even  the  well-known  events 
of  ages  and  well-known  characters  of 
each  particular  epoch  have  been  brought 
forward,  more  faithfully  and  more  posi- 
tively, by  means  of  these  relics. 

Take  up  a series  of  coins  in  a good 
collection  and  place  them  in  the  order 
of  their  respective  dates,  and  then  fol- 
low them  back  with  the  history  of  the 
country  in  one  hand  and  the  history  of 
the  coins  in  the  other,  and  you  will  find 
no  difSculty  in  tracing  the  advance  and 
progress  of  civilization  amongst  the 
peoples.  Their  first  coins  you  will  find 
to  be  rude  pieces  of  metal — by  degrees 
they  become  more  perfect  and  to  con- 
tain more  information.  Dates,  names, 
figures,  words,  phrases,  &c.,  all  serve  to 
indicate  the  changes  which  the  nation 
underwent. 

We  are  told  in  history  that  when  the 
Roman  Empire  was  divided  and  when 
an  Empire  was  formed  in  the  East  and 
another  in  the  West,  that  an  emperor 
arose  in  the  West  and  threw  oft*  the 
mantle  of  paganism  and  declared  him- 
self a Christian.  We  are  told  that  this 
emperor  was  called  Constantine  the 
Great,  and  that  on  the  morning  before 
he  became  a Christian  he  was  marching 
to  battle  at  the  head  of  his  immense 
army,  and  that  a golden  cross  appeared 
to  him  in  the  heavens,  and  upon  that 
cross  were  written  the  words  “ in  hoc 
signo  vinces,^'  (in  this  sign  shalt  thou 
conquer),  and  that  Constantine  vowed 
that,  if  victory  would  be  his,  that  the 
Christian’s  God  would  be  his  God.  And 
again  we  are  told  that  he  caused  a ban- 
ner to  be  made  and  placed  upon  it  the 
picture  of  the  cross  he  had  seen,  and 
caused  that  standard  to  be  carried  be- 
fore the  army. 

JSow  history  tells  us  all  this,  but 
many  might  be  led  to  believe  that  the 
story  was  an  over-draw  upon  the  im- 
agination of  the  historian.  But  when 


we  find  that  money  of  that  day,  the 
very  coin  made  use  of  by  the  Romans 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine, bearing  the  emblem  of  the 
self-same  cross  and  inscription  and  the 
name  of  Constantine  and  his  head,  we 
cannot  but  say  that  the  coinage  of  the 
day  is  a powerful  exponent  of  the  truths 
of  history. 

And  not  only  mere  questions  of  pro- 
fane history  are  to  be  found  proven  and 
illustrated  by  this  means,  but  even  many 
and  many  events  in  sacred  history, 
mary  and  many  facts  set  forth  by  the 
“ book  of  books,”  are  placed  beyond  the 
contradiction  of  even  the  most  infidel, 
and  most  incredulous  by  the  mere  fact 
of  a simple  piece  of  silver  or  copper  or 
other  metal  explaining  them. 

There  is  a story  told  of  a man  who 
came  to  call  upon  a French  mechanic 
in  the  city  of  Paris.  It  seems  the  me- 
chanic was  at  work  in  his  back  shop 
when  the  stranger  arrived  at  the  house. 
While  the  stranger  was  speaking  to  the 
mechanic’s  wife  they  heard  the  report 
of  a gun.  Surprised  at  hearing  the 
sound  coming  in  the  direction  of  the 
shop  the  stranger  asked  what  it  might 
be.  The  woman  very  quietly  made  an- 
swer : “ It  is  only  my  husband,  who  has 
been  making  a Gothic  cabinet,  and  is 
firing  small  shot  into  it  in  order  to  give- 
it  the  appearance  of  being  worm-eaten 
and  consequently  very  ancient.” 

This  story  may  be  true  or  not,  but  we 
know  that  such  things  take  place.  That 
on  fields  where  famous  battles  were  once 
fought  the  traveller  generally  can  dig 
up  remains  of  coins  and  other  such 
things,  and  that  these  objects  have 
merely  been  placed  there  by  the  coun- 
try people,  in  order  to  attract  the  public 
towards  the  place.  It  is  also  true  that 
coins  are  often  open  to  the  same  objec- 
tion. But  if  here  and  there  a few  coins 
may  be  found,  which  are  not  the  “ real 
thing,”  yet  the  number  of  coins  ancient 
and  modern  which  are  true,  bona  fide 
relics  of  the  past,  is  something  wonder- 
ful. Collection  after  collection  has  been 
made,  by  states,  by  cities,  by  private 
persons.  These  coins  may  l)e  counted 
by  the  million,  and  if  they  could  be  all 
gathered  into  one  grand  collection,  it 
would  seem  to  us  that  the  history  of 
the  world  and  of  each  particular  coun- 
try, from  our  day  back  to  the  days  long: 
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lost  in  the  mist  of  antiquity,  could  be 
read  or  studied. 

G-enerally  the  person  who  collects 
these  objects  is  laughed  at  by  the  people 
and  considered  as  one  who  has  little  to 
do.  But  the  person  who,  like  a famous 
character  in  one  of  Sir  Waiter  Scott’s 
novels,  can  enjoy  and  profit  by  such  a 
pastime,  is  doing  good  both  to  himself 
and  to  the  public  at  large.  Every  in- 
stitution wherein  education  and  instruc- 
tion are  given  to  the  young,  should  be 
provided  with  a collection,  more  or  less 
extensive,  of  coins  and  medals.  And 
this  collection  should  not  be  locked  up 
in  a room  aiid  guarded  from  the  eyes  of 
man  as  though  it  were  a heap  of  gold ; 
but  it  should  be  made  use  of  to  instruct 
the  students  in  history  and  in  several 
other  branches.  It  would  be  an  in- 
teresting as  well  as  a highly  useful 
mode  of  instruction. 

in  another  essa}-  we  will  continue  the 
-consideration  of  this  subject,  and  this 
rapid  glance,  we  hope,  will  suffice  to 
shew  how  strong  the  bond  is  that 
unites  history  with  coins  and  coins  with 
history.  History  explains  to  coins, 
while  the  coin  proves  the  truth  of 
history. 


FAMIHE  SCENES  IN  lEELANH. 


DESCRIBED  BY  MR.  JAMES  REDPATH. 


(Continued.) 


THE  PROVINCE  OP  ULSTER. 

English  writers  and  their  American 
echoers  have  so  persistently  asserted 
that  Ulster  is  always  prosperous — and 
they  have  so  unanimously  attributed 
this  prosperity  to  the  superior  fertiliz- 
ing qualities  of  the  Presbyterian  faith 
that  some  of  you  will  be  surprised,  per- 
haps, when  I assert,  as  my  belief,  that 
there  are  probably  200,000  persons  in 
distress  at  the  present  moment  in  this 
prosperous”  province. 

Thrusting  aside  for  a moment  the 
Presbyterian  political  pretences,  it  is  of 
vital  importance,  on  entering  this  pro- 
vince, to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 
system  of  land  tenure  in  Ulster,  or 
rather  in  the  more  prosperous  parts  of 
Ulster,  was  and  still  is  as  different 
from  the  system  of  Land  Tenure  in  the 


Catholic  provinces  as  the  American 
freedom  of  to-day  is  different  from  the 
Southern  slave  of  the  past.  I weigh 
my  words.  And  it  should  be  stated, 
with  an  equal  emphasis,  that  the  tenant- 
at-will  system  that  blights  the  Catholic 
counties  of  Ireland  to-day  is  one  of  the 
sad  legacies  of  that  long  reign  of  terror 
known  in  Irish  history  as  the  era  of 
“ Protestant  Ascendancy.” 

Ever  since  the  days  when  the  old 
Irish  were  driven  by  English  conquest 
— to  use  a famous  phrase — into  “ Hell 
or  Connaught,”  the  tillers  of  the  soil  in 
the  Ulster  Plantation  have  been  pro- 
tected— by  an  unfvritten  law  called  the 
“ Ulster  Custom” — in  the  rights  that 
they  earned  by  their  labor  on  their 
farms. 

The  English  and  Scotch  emigrants 
brought  over  with  them  their  English 
and  Scotch  theories  and  usages.  It  was 
not  usual  for  the  landlords  to  give  for- 
mal leases,  but  the  Ulster  Custom  gave 
the  tenant  not  only  a legal  right  to  the 
value  of  his  improvements,  not  only 
substantial  perpetuity  of  tenure,  but 
also  the  good  will  of  his  farm — that  is 
to  say,  a prior  right  to  his  tenantcy 
from  which  he  could  not  be  arbitrarily 
evicted  without  compensation.  This 
tenant  right  was  justly  regarded  as  a 
valuable  property.  It  was  marketable. 
The  good-will  of  a farm  was  often  more 
valuable  than  the  tenant’s  improvements 
on  it. 

In  the  Catholic  provinces  of  Con- 
naught and  Munster  there  was  no  such 
custom  as  the  Ulster  custom.  There 
was  no  such  stability  of  tenure.  There 
was  no  such  right  to  the  good-will  of 
the  farm.  There  was  no  such  recogni- 
tion of  the  tenant’s  rights  of  property 
in  improvements  that  had  been  made  by 
his  own  labor  and  capital.  The  tenants 
in  the  Catholic  provinces  have  always 
been  tenants-at-will — and  a tenant-at- 
will  is  merely  a serf  of  the  soil. 

But  it  is  not  everywhere  in  Ulster 
that  Tenants’  Rights  are  respected.  It 
is  only  in  the  strictly  Protestant  parts 
of  Ulster,  and  even  there  the  small  far- 
mers are  beginning  to  see  and  to  feel 
that  they  have  no  adequate  protection 
against  the  pitiless  exactions  of  the 
landlords  as  exhibited  in  an.  excessive 
increase  of  rent. 

And  now  allow  me  to  expose  the 
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hypocritical  pretext  that  it  is  owing  to 
Protestantism  that  Ulster  is  prosperous. 
The  face  of  oppression  is  so  hideous 
even  to  its  own  eyes  that  it  always 
wears  the  mask  of  some  power  that  the 
human  race  respects.  Legree  posed  as 
Moses.  The  auction  block  of  the  slave 
trader  was  built  behind  the  altar  of  the 
Christian  church.  In  Ireland  the  piti- 
less persecutions  of  the  Catholics  have 
been  palliated  by  the  pretext  that  they 
were  needed  to  maintain  Protestant  as- 
cendancy, which  was  identified  with 
Christian  civilization. 

One  reason  wh}^  the  Protestant  Pro- 
vince of  Ulster  is  more  prosperous  in 
parts  than  the  Catholic  Provinces  of 
Ireland  is  because  Protestant  estates 
were  never  confiscated  there,  for  Pro- 
testants were  th(3  receivers  of  the  stolen 
estates  of  Catholics ; because  their 
clergymen  (unlike  the  Catholic  priests) 
were  never  hunted  and  hanged  or  ban- 
ished ; because  it  was  never  a capital 
offence  to  teach  their  children  to  read — 
as  it  was  a death  penalty  to  teach  the 
Catholic  youth  j because  the  Protestants 
of  the  Morth  were  protected  by  the 
English  Government,  while  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  South  were  persecuted  by  it. 

It  is  true  that  these  crimes  belong  to 
the  past,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  re- 
sults of  these  crimes  remain. 

It  is  not  a question  of  spiritual  thesis, 
but  of  temporal  leases ; it  is  not  what 
faith  we  hold  about  our  home  in  the 
next  world,  but  what  hold  we  have  on 
our  home  in  this  world. 

In  the  Province  of  Ulster,  on  the  first 
day  of  March  last,  the  local  committees 
of  the  Mansion  House,  131  in  number, 
reported  that  there  were  in  distress,  in 
eight  counties,  160,880  persons;  in  An- 
trim, 220;  in  Down,  800;  in  Armagh, 
10,455  ; in  Monaghan,  7,477  ; in  Cavan, 
34,709;  in  Fermanagh,  12,768;  in  Ty- 
rone, 7,447  ; in  Donegal,  87,034.  Four- 
teen of  the  Ulster  committees  report 
that  the  distress  is  likely  or  certain  to 
increase.  The  most  moderate  estimate, 
therefore,  of  the  army  of  hunger  in  the 
Province  of  Ulster — including  the 
County  of  Londonderry — would  put  the 
figures  at  180,000.  It  is  more  probably 
200,000. 

Yet  this  vast  aggregation  of  human 
misery  exists  in  a Province  in  which 
the  Belfast  manufactories  employ  large 


numbers  of  boys  and  girls,  and  so  to  a 
considerable  extent  relieve  the  agricul- 
tural classes,  both  by  sending  back 
wages  to  the  cabins  in  the  country  and 
by  affording  a home  market  for  their 
produce.  And,  in  justice  to  the  Catholic 
Provinces  let  it  be  remembered  that  the- 
reason  why  there  are  no  manufactories 
in  Connaught  and  Munster  is  because- 
the  English  Parliament  for  several  gen- 
erations by  positive  legislation  prevent- 
ed their  establishment,  and  because- 
since  these  infamous  laws  were  repealed 
their  disastrous  results  have  been  con- 
served by  combinations  among  the  Eng- 
lish manufacturej’S. 

In  Antrim,  in  Down,  in  Armagh,  in 
Monaghan,  in  Cavan,  in  Tyrone,  and  in 
Donegal,  the  committees  report  that  the- 
distress  is  increasing  or  certain  to  in- 
crease 

The  Catholic  Bishop  of  Clogher  wrote 
to  me  about  the  distress  in  his  great 
diocese.  Nearly  all  of  his  diocese  is  in 
Ulster.  It  comprises  the  county  of 
Monaghan,  most  of  the  county  Ferman- 
agh, a large  tract  of  Tyrone,  with  por- 
tions of  Donegal  and  Louth.  It  has  a 
population  of  235,000  souls.  The  dio- 
cese is  divided  into  40  parishes.  He 
writes  that  in  10  of  these  parishes  there 
is  considerable  distress  going  much  be- 
yond the  state  of  things  in  ordinary 
years,  but  nothing  to  excite  grave 
alarm.  But  in  the  remaining  30  parishes 
there  exists  grievous  distress,  varying  in 
amount  and  extending  over  100  to  200 
families  in  some  parishes,  300  to  500  in 
others.  Ten  per  cent  of  these  families 
have  no  food  at  all — not  a mouthful — ex- 
cept what  they  receive  from  charity,, 
and  all  the  rest  are  suffering  more  or 
less  severely  from  want  of  food  and 
clothing  and  seeds.  The  laborers  every- 
where who  have  no  farms  were  suffer- 
ing more  than  in  ordinary  times,  be- 
cause the  farmers  can  no  longer  afford 
to  pay  them.  His  LDrdship  added  that 
it  is  hard  to  see  why  our  destitution  in 
food  and  clothing  must  not  continue, 
and  even  go  on  increasing,  until  the  ar- 
rival of  the  next  harvest. 

Let  us  now,  in  spirit,  take  the  shoes  | 
from  off  our  feet  as  we  draw  nigh  the  ! 
holy  ground  of  Connaught  and  Munster.  | 

There  is  nothing  on  this  earth  so  sacred  -! 
as  human  sorrow.  Chiistianity  itself  j 
has  been  called  the  Worship  of  Sorrow*  i 
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If  this  defiDition  is  a true  one,  the  Holy 
Hand  of  our  day  is  the  West  of  Ireland. 
Every  sod  there  has  been  wet  with 
human  tears.  The  murmurs  of  every 
rippliug  brook  there  have  been  accom- 
panied, from  time  out  of  mind,  by  an 
invisible  chorus  of  sighs  from  breaking 
human  hearts.  Every  breeze  that  has 
swept  across  its  barren  moors  has  car- 
ried with  it  to  their  bleak  mountains’ 
tops  (and  I trust  far  beyond  them)  the 
groans  and  the  prayers  of  a brave  but  a 
despairing  people.  The  sun  has  never 
set  on  its  sorrows  excepting  to  give 
place  to  the  pitying  stars  that  look 
down  on  human  woes  that  exceed  in 
number  their  own  constellated  hosts. 

I have  heard  so  much  and  I have  seen 
so  much  of  the  sorrows  of  the  West  that 
when  the  memory  of  them  rises  up  be- 
fore me  I stand  appalled  at  the  vision. 
-Again  and  again,  since  I came  back 
from  Ireland,  I have  tried  to  paint  a 
picture  of  Western  misery;  but  again 
and  again,  and  as  often  as  I have  tried, 
even  in  the  solitude  of  my  own  chamber 
where  no  human  eye  could  see  me, — I 
have  broken  down  and  I have  wept  like 
a woman.  If  I could  put  the  picture 
Into  words  I could  not  utter  the  words. 
For  I cannot  look  on  human  sorrow 
with  the  cold  and  aesthetic  eye  of  an 
artist.  To  me  a once  stalwart  peasant 
— shivering  in  rags,  and  gaunt,  and 
hollow-voiced,  and  staggering  with 
hunger — to  me  he  is  not  a mere  genre 
icture  of  Irish  life.  To  me  he  is  a 
rother  to  be  helped ; to  me  he  is  a 
Christian  prisoner,  to  be  rescued  from 
the  pitiless  power  of  those  infidel  sara- 
cens  of  the  nineteenth  century — the 
Irish  landlords  and  the  British  Govern- 
ment. 

I know  not  where  to  begin  nor  what 
county  to  select  in  either  of  these  un- 
happy  provinces. 

Let  us  first  glance  at 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  MUNSTER. 

There  are  six  counties  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Munster.  The  Mansion  House 
has  two  hundred  and  fifty  local  com- 
mittees there.  Their  reports  show  that 
there  are  in  distress  232,759  persons  in 
this  province — 

lu  Waterford  (in  round  numbers)....  8,100 


In  Tipperary 17,000 

In  Limerick 17,000 


In  Clare 43,000 

In  Cork 70,000 

In  Kerry 75,000 


Total 2.30,100 


In  Waterford,  in  Limerick,  and  in 
Tipperary — with  their  aggregate  of 
42,000  persons  on  the  relief  lists — the 
distress  is  quite  severe  in  some  districts, 
but  it  is  neither  so  general  nor  so  ex- 
tensive as  on  the  coast.  The  miners, 
the  mechanics,  the  laborers,  the  turf- 
makers,  the  fishermen,  the  cottiers,  and 
the  small  farmers  with  long  families  are 
the  chief  sufferers  in  these  counties. 

In  the  County  Cork  there  are  less 
than  one-eighth  of  the  population  in 
distress.  Eastern  Cork  is  a fertile  coun- 
try. It  contains  the  great  city  and  port 
of  the  South  of  Ireland.  There  is  no 
unusual  poverty  in  the  east  of  it.  But 
in  Southwestern  Cork  and  in  Kerry  the 
same  scenes  that  I called  local  eye-wit- 
nesses to  describe  in  Donegal,  and  that 
I shall  summon  other  eye-witnesses  to 
describe  in  Connaught  are  common  in 
every  barony  and  in  every  parish.  I 
met  several  Catholic  priests  from  South- 
western Cork,  in  Dublin,  and  I received 
more  than  a dozen  letters  from  as  many 
different  districts  of  it.  Their  stories 
were  all  alike — only  the  scene  differed 
— always  the  same  cries  of  distress.  I 
could  talk  an  hour  about  the  sufferings 
in  these  counties  alone. 

County  Clare  is  not  so  destitute  as 
Kerry  or  Southwestern  Cork ; for  the 
Famine  broods  everywhere  along  the 
coast,  and  in  some  places  it  has  called 
on  Fever  to  assist  her  and  the  landlords 
to  crush  the  spirit  or  to  exterminate  the 
Irish  race ; but  even  from  Clare  we  hear 
of  “ little  children  and  infants  crying  in 
vain  for  food  of  whole  districts — I 
quote  the  words  of  the  committee,  “ ac- 
tually starving  or  threatened  in  the 
near  future  with  starvation;”  and  at 
one  parish,  “ Coolmeen,  of  a crowd  of 
a hundred  people  ready  to  fall  from 
hunger.”  More  than  one-fourth  of  the 
people  of  the  County  Clare  depend  for 
their  daily  food  on  foreign  benevolence. 
What  need  of  words  in  presence  of  this 
one  fact  ? 

Out  of  every  100  persons  in  County 
Kerry  38  depend  on  charity  to  keep 
them  from  death  by  starvation.  From 
every  part  of  the  county  comes  the 
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same  sad  message : “No  work,”  “ no 
food,”  “no  fuel,”  “no  clothing.”  In 
Valentia  island,  last  winter,  there  wei’e 
families  of  children  literally  naked — 
with  not  a rag  to  shield  their  little 
bodies  from  the  cold  Atlantic  winds. 
Father  Lawler  wrote  that  out  of  120 
families  he  visited,  100  were  without  a 
blanket  of  any  shape  or  description. 

It  is  as  bad  on  the  coast.  Father 
Maurice  O’Flaherty  wrote — 

“ No  amount  of  word-painting  at  my  com- 
mand will  be  able  to  convey  to  you  the  im- 
poverished and  wretched  state  in  which  these 
poor  creatures  living  along  the  sea  coast  are 
steeped.  I know  as  a fact  that  many — very 
many — among  them  have  been  living  on  tur- 
nips once,  and  sometimes  twice  a day,  for 
three  weeks.  I am  aware  that  several  espe- 
cial heads  of  families  have  gone  to  bed  fast- 
ing, in  order  to  spare  something  for  their 
starving  children,  who  are  crying  for  food. 
Some  of  these  poor  creatures  have  to  do  with 
one  meal  of  stirabout  for  24  hours.  (Stir- 
about is  Indian  meal  boiled  with  water  and 
a little  salt).  In  all  or  nearly  all  the  cases 
we  visited,  200,  nor  cow,  nor  pig,  nor  sheep, 
nor  seed  potatoes,  nor  credit,  nor  anything 
else  they  had,  except  the  few  stones  of  meal 
they  have  got  from  our  Relief  Committee.” 

I will  just  give  one  short  extract  from 
one  report  out  of  fifty  reports  to  the 
Mansion  House.  It  occurs  in  a letter 
from  Ferriter  Dingle  : — 

‘‘The  word  distress  very  inadequately  de- 
scribes the  situation  and  suffering  of  many 
and  many  a family  here.  They  are  suffering 
from  that  most  brutalizing  of  feelings  to 
which  humanity  is  subject — the  gnawing  of 
hunger.  Fancy  fathers  and  mothers  going 
to  bed  supperless  that  their  children  may 
have  something  left  to  stay  the  pangs  of 
hunger,  and  after  all  this  self-sacrifice  these 
children  without  any  food  for  twenty-four 
hours.” 

I said  that  in  the  three  inland  coun- 
ties of  Munster — Waterford,  Limerick, 
and  Tipperary, — the  distress  is  not  so 
extreme  as  in  the  coast  counties,  yet 
you  will  err  if  you  think  that  the 
poverty  there  is  of  the  same  type  as  we 
find  in  our  American  cities.  What  we 
call  distress  in  America,  the  Irish  pea- 
sants would  thank  G-od  for  as  com- 
fort. 

Dean  Quirke,  of  Tipperary,  for  ex- 
ample, wrote  to  me  that  although  in  his 
vicinity  nobody  had  actually  died  from 
hunger  yet,  he  personally  knew  men  in 
his  own  parish  whose  lives  had  been 
shortened  by  the  Famine.  And  the 
committee  at  Ologher  write  to  the  Man- 


sion House  that  “ farmers  holding  20 
to  30  acres  of  mountain  land,  come 
down  to  the  chairman  under  cover  of 
night  to  get  a little  Indian  meal  to  keep 
their  families  fj'om  starvation.” 

But  now  I must  do  my  duty^  to  the 
landlords  and  tell  you  what  they  are- 
doing  io  this  year  of  distress  in  Mun- 
ster. 

When  I wrote  to  Dean  Quirke,  of 
Tipperary,  and  asked  him  the  cause  of 
the  distress  he  promptly  answered : 
“ Efick  rents,  bad  land  laws,  insecurity  of 
tenure.”  After  he  described  the  poverty 
in  his  own  neighborhood,  he  added  ; 

“ The  farmers  throughout  the  whole  coun- 
ty of  Tipperary,  seeing  they  had  no  means 
of  paying  their  rents  and  their  debts,  held 
public  meetings — generally  attended  by  the 
clergy — at  which  they  showed  the  impossi- 
bility of  paying  the  amount  of  rent  that  they 
had  paid  in  prosperous  years.  I presided  at 
one  of  these  meetings.  Not  one  disrespectful 
word  was  said  of  any  landlord.” 

I hope  you  understand  that  it  is  Dean 
Quirke  who  is  speaking  and  who  was 
chairman.  If  I had  been  chairman  I 
think  there  would  have  been  disre- 
spectful remarks  made  of  the  land- 
lords. 

“ The  farmers,”  continues  Dean 
Quirke,  “ requested  an  abatement  of 
rent  for  the  present  year  of  distress,  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  the  crops  and 
the  low  price  of  produce.  ^ ^ ^ 

Only  some  six  or  seven  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  this  reasonable  appeal.  * ^ 

While  the  bulk  of  the  landlords  treated 
the  whole  proceeding  as — Communism  .^” 

They  seem  to  have  the  same  breed  of 
landlords  in  County  Clare.  Father 
Kenny,  the  parish  priest  of  Scarif,  wrote 
to  me : — 

“ There  are  210  families  now  in  want  in 
my  parish.  When  I have  appealed  to  the 
landlords  to  take  into  account  the  depression 
of  the  times  their  answer  has  been  that  poli- 
tical agitators  has  raised  the  cry  for  their 
own  political  purposes.” 

Of  course  ; it  is  always  the  lamb  that 
dirties  the  water  away  down  the  stream 
when  the  wolf  is  drinking  at  its  source  ! 

When  I was  in  Dublin  I had  a long 
talk  with  Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  the 
son  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlboro. 

Well  I am  going  to  tell  you  what 
Lord  Churchill  said  in  illustration  of 
the  folly  of  the  reforms  that  are  advo- 
cated by  the  Land  League.  I am  vio- 
lating no  confidence  in  repeating  his- 
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conversation,  because  he  knew  that  I 
would  report  them.  I wrote  down  his 
remai  ks  in  stenographic  notes,  and  sub- 
mitted the  manuscript  for  his  correction 
before  I printed  it. 

In  talking  about  Cork,  Lord  Churchill 
said  that  there  were  6,000  cases  of  “ ab- 
solute want  ” — those  were  his  own 
words — out  of  a population  of  31,000 
persons  at  Skibberecn,  The  Committee 
of  the  Mansion  House  at  Skibbereen,  at 
a later  date,  report  that : — 

“ The  poor  people  are  coming  to  us,  star- 
vation depicted  in  their  looks,  with  the  bit- 
terest tales  of  woe.  We  are  hearing  hourly 
enough  to  melt  the  hardest  hearts.” 

Father  Davis,  the  parish  priest  of 
Skibbereen,  wrote  to  me  : — 

“ Four-fifths  of  the  entire  population  are 
at  this  moment  desitute  and  begging  for 
aid.” 

This  is  a very  much  larger  estimate, 
you  see,  than  Lord  Churchill’s.  The 
lord  said  one-fifth — the  priest  said  tour- 
fifths. 

“In  Castletown,”  said  Lord  Churchill, 
“ out  of  a population  of  14,000,  there  are 
1,000  cases  of  distress.” 

The  Mansion  House  reports  show  that 
there  are  now  2,232  persons  in  distress 
in  Castletown  “in  the  most  abject  state 
of  destitution,”  they  say,  “ without  food, 
without  clothing,  without  seed.” 

“ In  Castletown”  (continued  Lord  Church- 
ill) “ there  are  600  occupiers  of  land  rated 
under  £4,  and  there  are  700  more  who  rate 
at  under  £10.  Here  we  have  a union  with 
1,300  persons,the  annual  value  of  whose^hold- 
ings  does  not  exceed  £10.  This  raises  an  in- 
teresting question  of  peasant  proprietorship. 
There  are  politicians  who  want  to  convert 
these  tenants  into  owners.  These  unfortu- 
nate people  have  not  got— at  the  present 
moment — any  available  means  ot  subsist- 
ence, any  capital  with  which  to  cultivate  the 
land,  any  stock,  or  any  credit,  and  yet  it  is 
proposed  to  make  them  owners  of  the  soil 
when  they  are  in  such  distress. 

“ Even  when  they  have  landlords  to  rely 
on  in  some  degree  to  alleviate  it,  for,  of 
course,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  landlord 
to  stand  by  his  tenants. 

“ What  would  be  their  condition  if  they 
had  no  one  to  fall  back  on  ?” 

Well,  let  us  see  how  the  landlords 
stand  by  their  tenants  in  this  very  dis- 
trict that  Lord  Churchill  selected  when 
he  made  this  challenge  for  them. 

At  Drumlogue,  where  there  are  1,300 
persons  in  distress,  there  is  “ not  a 
single  resident  landlord  in  the  district, 
and  only  one  of  them  is  giving  work.” 


At  Goleen,  the  Mansion  House  Com- 
mittee say  that  exorbitant  rents  is  the 
cause  of  the  distress  there. 

AtKilcaskin  the  distress  is  attributed 
to  bad  land  laws. 

At  King  William’s  Town  high  rents 
are  linked  with  bad  crops  as  the  causes 
of  the  poverty  of  the  farmers. 

At  Cloyne  “ excessive  rents  ” are 
named  as  the  cause  of  the  distress,  and 
it  is  added,  “the  landlords  of  the  far- 
mers in  distress  are  absentees.” 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  Mansion  House 
has  no  sympathy  with  the  Land  League, 
and  that  this  is  the  evidence  of  their 
local  committees. 

How,  let  me  quote  from  my  own  cor- 
respondents. 

(rood  old  Canon  Brosnan,  in  writing 
from  his  parish  in  Kerry,  near  by,  after 
describing  the  homes  of  his  people, 
adds 

“ These  miserable  holdings  are  let  at 
double  and  treble  the  Government  valuation 
— frequent  instances  not  being  wanted  in 
which  such  crushing  amounts  are  ex- 
ceeded.” 

Father  Davis,  the  parish  priest  of 
Skibbereen,  wifites  to  me:  — 

“ This  entire  district  is  held  under  two 
landlords— Sir  Henry  Beecher,  baronet,  and 
the  trustees  of  Lord  Cranberry.  These  two 
proprietors  have  exacted  the  rents  Avitliout 
the  reduction  of  one  cent — and  they  have  not 
contributed  one  penny  to  the  meagre  funds 
of  our  committee.” 

This  is  the  way,  Lord  Handolph 
Churchill,  in  which  the  tenants  can  rely 
on  their  landlords. 

{To  he  continued.') 

dialogue! 

Protestant. — I must  confess  that  we 
Protestants  cannot  understand  your 
Catholic  services. 

Catholic. — Perhaps  not;  and  yet  to* 
us  Catholics  our  services,  and  especially 
the  holy  Mass,  is  full  of  meaning.  But 
pray,  what  is  it  you  do  not  understand  ? 

Protestant. — In  the  first  place  the 
dress  of  your  minister.  To  me  it  is  out- 
landish and  unmeaning. 

Catholic. — Exactly  ; if  our  priest 
were  a minister  as  you  call  it,  such  a 
dress  would  be  outlandish  and  unmean- 
ing ; nay  more,  it  would  be  ridiculous. 
But  he  is  more  than  a minister;  he  is  a 
Priest  and  as  such  his  dress  ceases  to  be 
either  outlandish  or  unmeaning  or  ridi- 
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culous.  You  have  evidently  not  seized 
the  central  idea  of  our  system ; and 
therefore  to  you  everything  is  unmean- 
ing and  in  fact  must  appear  ridiculous. 
Once  seize  the  central  idea  and  every- 
thing— dress,  priest  ceremonial, — all 
fall  into  place  to  make  a great  and  har- 
monious whole.  You  would  uot  pretend 
to  say  that  the  dress  of  the  High  Priest 
of  the  Jewish  Temple  was  outlandish  or 
ridiculous.  And  why  ? Because  he  was 
a Priest,  that  is,  he  had  to  sacrifice ; and 
if  to  sacrifice  he  ought  to  be  adorned  for 
the  sacrifice.  Without  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Temple  the  dress  of  the  High  Priest 
of  the  Temple  would  be  outlandish  and 
ridiculous.  Your  minister  is  only  a 
minister,  and  it  would  be  as  foolish  to 
give  him  a distinctive  dress,  as  it  would 
be  to  put  a cocked  hat  on  a monkey. 
What  is  there  that  your  minister  does 
which  could  not  as  easily  be  done  by 
any  layman  of  his  flock?  Why  then 
give  him  a distinctive  dress  ? But  with 
us  the  case  is  altogether  different.  Our 
minister  is  a Priest  because  he  offers 
sacrifice.  He  is  set  aside  out  of  num- 
bers to  sacrifice  ; hence  he  must  be  set 
aside  by  his  dress  also,  so  that  all  may 
know  by  his  dress  that  he  has  been  set 
aside  to  sacrifice.  And  even  to  himself 
that  distinctive  dress  is  necessary.  He 
has  to  keep  in  mind  the  great  duty  of 
his  office,  to  sacrifice,  and  hence  when 
he  goes  to  sacrifice  he  wears  the  dress 
of  the  sacrifice  in  order  to  keep  his  mind 
intent  upon  the  sacrifice.  And  it  is  out 
of  respe  3t  for  the  sacrifice  that  he  is' 
dressed  for  the  sacrifice.  To  dress  the 
sacrificer  in  any  other  dress  than  that 
of  the  sacrifice  would  be  to  dishonor  the 
sacrifice. 

Protestant. — But  why  that  particu- 
lar dress  ? 

Catholic. — Why  not  that  particular 
dress,  I pray  you  ? G-ranted  a distinc- 
tive dress  that  particular  dress  is  as  ap- 
propriate as  any  other.  You  call  it  out- 
landish. Its  very  outlandishness  makes 
it  appropriate.  You  would  not  have 
expected  the  High  Priest  of  the  Jewish 
Temple  to  have  offered  sacrifice  in  the 
dress  of  a butcher  or  of  a stone  mason 
or  even  in  the  ordinary  Jewish  dress. 
He  had  a perfectly  distinctive  dress.  The 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  celebrated  all 
over  the  world  ; if  then  the  dress  of  the 
Priest  whilst  celebrating  was  not  out- 


landish to  the  whole  world ; if  in  any 
section  of  the  world  it  were  the  ordinary 
dress  of  the  people,  it  would  not  be  ap- 
propriate, because  not  distinctive. 

And  there  is  another  reason  why  this 
particular  dress  is  appropriate.  It 
speaks  to  us  trumpet-tongued  of  the 
days  of  the  Apostles.  It  can  easily  be 
shown  that  the  dress  of  the  Priest  when 
sacrificing  is  but  slightly  modified  from 
the  ordinary  dress  of  the  Apostles.  If 
then  the  vestments  of  the  Mass  as  a 
distinctive  dress  are  derived  from  the 
Apostles,  when  on  account  of  the  perse- 
cutions they  dare  not  use  a distinctive 
dress,  are  they  not  doubly  appropriate ; 
appropriate  as  a distinctive  dress  and 
appropriate  as  coming  from  the  Apostles. 
Look  at  that  great  fact — “ coming  from 
the  Apostles and  consider  what  it 
implies.  1850  years  ago  these  same 
vestments  were  used ; during  every 
year  of  those  1850  years  they  have  been 
used  in  the  Mass.  Is  not  that  a great 
fact?  Where  is  the  church  can  point 
to  such  a fact  ? May  we  not  well  then 
be  proud  of  them  ? May  we  not  well 
cherish  them  as  the  apple  of  our  eye  ? 
Every  time  the  Priest  appears  in  them 
whether  in  Cathedral  city  or  obscure 
village,  they  cry  out  with  an  authority 
of  1850  years,  and  they  cry  out  with 
the  voice  of  all  the  Apostles,  nay ; of 
Christ  Himself.  Yes;  our  vestments  of 
the  Mass  are  very  old,  and  very  vener- 
able, and  very  trumpet-tongued,  and 
therefore  we  love  and  venerate  them. 

H.  B. 

FATHBE  FABER’S  HYMNS. 


It  is  an  accusation  as  triteas  it  is  illogi- 
cal that  we  Catholics  have  nothing  at- 
tractive to  read.  That  our  newspapers 
are  as  dry  as  an  Arabian  desert,  as  in- 
sipid as  over-kept  milk  and  as  un-wide- 
awake as  a farmer  of  the  twelfth  century. 

If  the  ordinary  accuser  means  that  our 
papers  and  magazines  contain  none  of 
the  sensational  trash  that  deluges  the 
daily  press,  we  agree  that  our  Catholic 
Editors  have  not  a keen  sense  of  the  day’s 
doings.  If  by  insipidity  our  youngpeople 
mean  the  absence  of  prurient  effu- 
sions that  are  the  disgrace  of  our  week- 
lies, a la  ‘‘  Puck,”  and  others  of  that  ilk, 
these  young  folk  have  the  better  of  the 
argument.  But,  if  they  mean  that 
Catholic  publishers  are  behind  the  age 
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because  they  are  uot  so  fast  as  their  less 
scrupulous  neighbors,  then  we  hold  that 
so  far  from  deserving  blame,  our  editors 
and  publishers  deserve  the  lasting  grati- 
tude of  every  lover  of  his  kind,  every 
well-wisher  of  humanity. 

But,  is  it  true,  after  all,  that  Catholics 
must  go  outside  the  zone  of  their  own 
publications  to  find  family  reading  ? We 
think  not.  The  Catholic  press  is  better, 
abler,  to-day,  than  at  any  other  previous 
period  in  this  country’s  history.  Catho- 
lic publishers  show  an  enterprise  that  is 
but  half  stimulated  by  proper  encour- 
agement. The  American  Catholic  Review, 
the  Catholic  World,  The  Harp,  Ave 
Maria,  Ronahoe's  Monthly,  and  similar 
publications  furnish  more  than  sufficient 
reading  matter  for  the  keenest  of  pure 
literary  appetites — while  the  Illustrated 
Catholic  American  will  furnish  material 
with  which  to  regale  the  eyes  of  the 
young  and  to  appease  the  curiosity  of 
the  old. 

In  the  ordinary  run  of  publications, 
Catholics  are  also  well  provided. 
Among  the  latest  of  those  issues  from 
the  press  we  notice  with  pleasure,  and 
hail  with  delight,  the  republication  in 
this  country  of  that  gem  among  the 
many  gems  contributed  by  the  pearl  of 
the  Oratorians,  the  late  Eev.  F.  Faber, — 
nature’s  poet,  Christianity’s  pride,  and 
Catholics  prize, — we  mean  his  Hymns, 

W e propose  simply  to  glance  at  a few 
lines  snatched  here  and  thereat  random. 
To  prove  that  the  work  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion were  to  insult  Catholic  intelligence, 
but  to  call  attention  to  a possibly  un- 
known treasure,  for  many,  will  certainly 
be  doing  a service.  If  he  who  contri- 
butes one  good  thought,  in  a new  form, 
to  the  common  stock  of  Christianity’s 
literary  stores  is  a benefactor,  then  he 
who  helps  to  spread  abroad  the  good 
thoughts  that  more  gifted  writers  have 
contributed,may  safely  hope  to  be  classed 
at  least  among  the  lesser  benefactors  of 
humanity.  In  the  latter  section  the 
contributor  begs  to  find  himself. 

All  Father  Faber’s  works  are  struck 
in  the  same  key,”  says  the  gifted  Brother 
Azarias,  in  his  critique  on  these  hymns. 
“A  unity  of  thought  and  feeling  pervades 
everything  this  gifted  soul  penned,” 
continnes  the  same  author.  Is  it  not 
proper  then  that  The  Harp  should  at- 
tune its  chords  to  the  music  of  him  who, 


“ has  thus  raised  up  the  popular  intelli- 
gence a degree  nearer  the  theological 
manner  of  looking  at  things ; who  has 
placed  the  material  and  spiritual  world 
under  a new  aspect,”  who,  “sees  sunshine 
everywhere,  through  whose  soul  the 
music  of  nature  and  the  musings  of  love 
reverberate?” 

We  must  cease  quoting,  however,  for 
we  are  sui’e  our  readers  wish  The  Harp 
to  strike  up  at  once  and  we’ll  hear 
Brother  Azarias  and  The  Harp’s  scribe 
later. 

Faber  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
skilled  of  his  contemporaries  in  giving 
simple  expression  to  the  deepest  truths. 
His  pen  seems  to  delight  in  those  word 
paintings  that  let  you  peer  through 
what  seemed  too  abstruse  for  ordinary 
minds,  and  proves,  “ the  beauty  of  God, 
the  wonderful  ways  of  His  divine  love.” 
Hear  how  he  speaks  of  The  Divine 
Majesty : 

’Mid  Thine  uncreated  morning 
Like  a trembling  star 
I behold  creation’s  dawning 
Glimmering  from  afar  ; 

Nothing  giving,  nothing  taking, 
Nothing  changing,  nothing  breaking 
Waiting  at  time’s  bar  ” — 

Having  thus  taken  a glance  at  the 
divine  mind  preparing  its  work,  he  gives 
in  the  last  stanza  the  result  of  the  pre- 
studied plan.  Thus  he  addresses  the 
Great  Worker — 

“ Splendors  upon  splendors  beaming 
Change  and  intertwine 
Glories  over  glories  streaming 
All  translucent  shine  ! 

Blessings,  praises,  adorations 
Greet  Thee  from  the  trembling  nations 
Majesty  Divine. 

How  pithily  Father  Faber  tells  or 
God’s  ways  previous  to  this  creative 
manifestation  of  interest  in  forthcoming 
human it}^ : 

“ When  heaven  and  earth  w’ere  yet  unmade 
When  time  was  yet  unknown 
Thou  in  Thy  bliss  and  majesty 
Didst  live  and  love  alone! 

And  in  the  same  stanzas,  what  a touch- 
ing allusion  to  Mary,  the  theme  of 
so  many  lines,  the  object  of  so  child- 
like a love  on  the  part  of  the  author 
of  “All  for  Jesus.”  But  more  of  this  later. 
Listen,  he  is  speaking  of  admiring 
angels’  bliss  : 

In  wonder  lost,  the  highest  heavens 
Mary,  their  queen,  may  see. 

If  Mary  is  so  beautiful. 

What  must  her  Maker  be. 
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He  continues : 

0 Majesty  most  beautiful ; 

Most  Hoiy  Trinity ! 

On  Mary’s  throne  we  climb  to  get 
A far-oft  sight  of  Thee.” 

To  how  many  will  not  the  words  from 
the  following  poem  on  “ The  Eternity  of 
God  ” apply  In  our  fast  age  it  is  es- 
j^ecially  to  be  learned  that  we  must  go 
slowly  if  we  wmuld  go  far  : 

Self- wearied.  Lord  ! I come  ; 

For  1 have  lived  my  life  too  fast ; 

Now  that  years  bring  me  nearer  home 
Grace  must  be  slowly  used  to  make  it  last ; 
When  my  heart  beats  too  quick  I think  of 
Thine 

And  of  the  leisure  of  Thy  long  eternity.” 

What  a nice  antithetic  distinction  we 
■find  in  the  lines  from  the  first  stanza  in 
^ ‘God’s  Greatness,”  between  the  Majesty 
we  adore  and  the  heart  that  pays  the 
worship ; 

“ O Majesty  unspeakable  and  dread  ! 

Wert  Thou  less  mighty  than  Thou  art, 
Thou  wert,  O Lord!  too  great  for  our  belief 
Too  little  for  our  heart.” 

And  how  sweetly  he  invites  the  hour 
that  must  unveil  the  beauty  of  that 
dread  majesty  : 

Then  on  Thy  grandeur  I will  lay  me  down  ; 
Already  life  is  heaven  for  me, 

No  cradled  child  more  softly  lies  than  I, — 
Come  soon,  eternity  1 
But,  to  secure  an  eternity  such  as  he 
invites,  he  takes  special  pains  to  inculcate 
that  who  so  desires  to  enjoy  God’s  wel- 
come in  the  next  life  must  do  God’s  will 
in  this.  He  says  : 

“ I worship  thee,  sweet  will  of  God  I 
And  all  thy  ways  adore. 

And  every  day  I live  I seem 
To  love  thee  more  and  more. 

Speaking  in  the  same  lines  of 
.Christ’s  examples  he  proceeds: 

And  he  had  breathed  into  my  soul 
A special  love  of  thee. 

A love  to  lose  my  will  in  his 
And  by  that  loss  be  free. 

* * * * 

I love  to  see  thee  bring  to  naught 
The  plans  of  wily  men  ; 

When  simple  hearts  outwit  the  wise 

0 thou  art  loveliest  then  1 

* * * * 

When  obstacles  and  trials  seem 
Like  prison  walls  to  be, 

1 do  the  little  that  I can 
And  leave  the  rest  to  Thee.” 

We  have  several  other  stanzas  of  this 
touching  poem  marked,  but  must  be  con- 
tent with  one  other  quotation  : — 


“ He  always  wins  who  sides  with  God, 

To  him  no  chance  is  lost ; 

God’s  will  is  sweetest  when  to  him 
It  triumphs  at  his  cost.” 

Those  who  have  read  Father  Faber’s 
works  have  remarked  with  us  the  con- 
stant urging  of  that  beautiful  idea  that 
we  are  not  as  happy  as  well  we  may  be, 
simply  because  we  do  not  look  upon 
God  as  our  leather,  rather  than  as  our 
Judge.  Here  is  how  he  expresses  him- 
self in  lines  taken  from  “ The  eternal 
Father  ” : 

Father  ! the  sweetest,  dearest  name 
That  men  or  angels  know  ; 

Fountain  of  life,  that  had  no  fount 
From  which  itself  could  flow  1 
* * * * * 

Thou  comest  not ; thou  goest  not. 

Thou  wert  not,  will  not  be; 

Eternity  is  but  a thought 
By  which  we  think  of  Thee. 

♦ * ♦ * * 

All  fathers  learn  their  craft  from  Thee  ; 
All  loves  are  shadows  cast 
From  the  beautiful  eternal  hills 
Of  thine  unbeginning  past.” 

Equally  well  is  the  same  feeling  given 
expression  to,  when  in  “ Our  Heavenly 
Father,”  Faber  says  : 

Only  to  sit  and  think  of  God, 

O what  a joy  it  is  I 

To  think  the  thought,  to  breathe  the 
Name, 

Earth  has  no  higher  bliss  I” 

Those  who  have  read  Eugenie  de  Gue- 
rin’s sympathetic  verses  will  remember 
what  she  says  of  “ the  Heart  being  like 
a tree  hung  round  with  dead  leaves;” 
how  much  prettier  Father  Faber’s  view 
of  “My  Father”: 

O little  heart  of  mine  ! shall  pain 
Or  sorrow  make  thee  moan. 

When  all  this  God  is  all  for  Thee, 

A Father  all  thine  own?” 

Perhaps  the  poem  that  will  most  please 
the  general  reader,  of  whatever  denom- 
ination, is  the  next  in  order,  “ The  God 
of  my  Childhood  ” from  which  we  shall 
largely  quote,  leaving  our  readers  to 
compare  it  with  others  in  the  volume 
under  contribution. 

O God,  Who  wert  my  childhood’s  love. 

My  boyhood’s  pure  delight, 

A Presence  felt  the  livelong  day, 

A welcome  fear  at  night, — 

They  bade  me  call  Thee  Father,  Lord  ; 

Sweet  was  the  freedom  deemed. 

And  yet  more  like  a mother’s  ways 

Thy  quiet  mercies  seemed. 
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At  school  Thou  wert  a kindly  Face 
Which  I could  almost  see  ; 

But  home  and  holiday  appeared 
Somehow  more  full  of  Thee. 

could  not  sleep  unless  Thy  hand 
Were  underneath  my  head, 

That  I might  kiss  it,  if  I lay 
Wakeful  upon  my  bed. 

And  to  home — Sundays  long  since  past, 
How  fondly  memorj^  clirgs  ; 

For  then  my  mother  told  of  Thee 
Such  sweet,  such  wondrous  things. 

JS’otice  the  filial  affection  in  the 
following : 

I lived  two  lives  which  seemed  distinct," 
Yet  which  did  intertwine  ; 

One  was  my  mother’s — it  is  gone — 

The  other.  Lord  ! was  Thine. 

He  concludes: 

With  gentle  swiftness  lead  me  on. 

Hear  God  ! to  see  Thy  Face ; 

And  meanwhile  in  my  narrow  heart 
Oh  make  Thyself  more  space. 

The  author  who  had  made  so  profound 
a study  of  the  works  of  Sts.  Theresa, 
Mary  Magdalene  de  Pazzi  and  Blessed 
Margaret  Mary,  as  is  seen  in  his  works, 
could  not  help  in  all  his  writings  to 
show  how  he  yearned  to  have,  and  to 
make  others  obtain,  more  love  for  our 
Divine  Lord. 

The  ideas  of  these  last  gleanings  are 
found  repeated  all  through  the  hymns. 
Thus  in  “Jesus  my  God  my  All  ” he 
'exclaims  : 

O Jesus  ! Jesus  ! sweetest  Lord  ! 

What  art  Thou  not  to  me? 

Each  hour  brings  joy  before  unknown. 

Each  day  new  liberty  ! 

Again  in  “ The  life  of  our  Saviour  till 
His  Passion  ” he  tells  us  how  to  unite 
this  love  of  God  with  affection  for  our 
kin.  He  is  speaking  of  the  marriage- 
feast  of  Cana : 

‘‘  Jesus  ! who  deignst  to  be  a guest, 

Where  Mary’s  gently — urged  behest 
With  thy  kind  power  made  free. 

May  I mine  earthly  kinsfolk  love. 

In  such  pure  ways  that  I may  prove 
My  greater  love  for  Thee.” 

Here,  we  have  also  a hint  leading  to 
the  touching  theme  so  dear  to  Faber, 
in  which  he  so  often  tells  us  in  his  ini- 
mitable way  what  De  Ligny  shows  in 
his  “Life  of  Christ,”  that  our  dear  Lord 
was  the  model  citizen,  the  tender  com- 
panion, the  grateful  Saviour  for  the 
least  favor. 

In  “Motes  on  Doctrinal  and  Spiritual 


Subjects,”  the  reader  will  find  in  the 
sketch  of  Judas,. a resemblance  most 
marked  with  the  following  lines  : 

“ Jesus,  and  do  I now  behold 
My  God,  my  Saviour  bought  and  sold, 

A traitor’s  merchandise  f 
O grant  that  I may  never  be 
A Judas,  dearest  Lord,  to  Thee 
For  all  that  earth  can  prize.” 

Those  who  have—  and  who  has  not — 
seen  the  well-known  picture  “ The 
dream  of  Jesus”-will  specially  appreciate 
these  lines : 

How  faint  and  feeble  is  Thy  cry. 

Like  plaint  of  harmless  dove. 

When  Thou  dost  murmur  in  Thy  sleep 
Of  sorrow  and  of  love.” 

And  how  cunning — we  may  be  allow- 
ed the  expression — when  he  continues ; 

“ Simplest  of  Babes  ! with  what  a grace 
Thou  dost  Thy  Mother’s  will ! 

Thine  infant  fashions  well  betray 
The  Godhead’s  hidden  skill.” 

We  all  know  how  ardently  devoted 
was  Father  Faber  to  all  that  concerned 
the  welfare,  the  glory  and  the  honour 
of  his  dear  Home.  In  the  Three  Kings 
he  shows  it  pithily  : 

Who  are  these  that  ride  so  fast?  They  are 
eastern  monarchs  three. 

Who  have  laid  aside  their  crowns,  and  re- 
nounced their  high  degree  ; 

The  eyes  they  love,  the  hearts  they  prize, 
the  well-known  voices  kind. 

Their  people’s  tents,  their  native  plains, 
they’ve  left  them  all  behind. 

No  Bible  and  no  books  of  God  were  in  that 
eastern  land. 

No  Pope,  no  blessed  Pope  had  they,  to  guide 
them  with  his  hand  ; 

No  Holy  Roman  Church  was  there,  with 
its  clear  and  strong  sunshine. 

With  its  voice  of  truth,  its  arm  of  power, 
its  sacraments  divine. 

The  final  of  this  stanza  selection  is 
worthy  of  him  who  wrote  : “ I should  not 
be  obliged  to  lay  down  my  life  as  evi- 
dence of  my  faith  in  mother’s  fidelity, 
but  I should  gladly  give  it  up  to  defend 
Rome’s  fame”-we  quote  from  memory — 

‘‘  Let  us  ask  these  martyrs  then,  these  mon- 
archs of  the  East, 

Who  are  sitting  now  in  heaven  at  their 
Saviour’s  endless  feast 
To  give  us  faith  from  Jesus,  and  hereafter 
faith’s  bright  home 

And  day  and  night  to  thank  Him  for  the 
glorious  Faith  of  Rome. 

Can  any  of  our  readers  remember 
Father  Faber’s  beautiful  allusion  in  one 
of  his  works  to  what  we  may  term  “ the 
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luxury  of  sorrow  ?”  Those  who  can  put 
their  finger  on  the  quotation  are  more 
fortunate  than  the  writer,  who  can  only 
gratify  himself  in  the  refreshening  of  the 
thought  found  in  “ Jesus  Crucified:” 

‘‘  A broken  heart,  a fount  of  tears, 

Ask,  and  they  will  not  he  denied, 

A broken  heart,  love’s  cradle  is, 

Jesus  our  love  is  crucified. 

And  of  this  Sacred  Heart,  he  had 
written  previously  : 

“ What  was  Thy  crinae,  my  dearest  Lord  ? 
By  earth,  by  heaven.  Thou  hast  been  tried 
And  guilty  found  of  too  much  love, 

Jesus,  our  love  is  crucified.” 

All  through  these  hymns  we  find  that 
love  and  close  study  of  nature  still  more 
clearly  defined  in  “ The  Life  and  Let- 
ters.” In  “ Blood  is  the  Price  of  Heaven  ” 
we  find 

‘‘  Under  the  olive  boughs. 

Falling  like  ruby  beads. 

The  blood  drops  from  his  brows. 

He  bleeds. 

My  Saviour  bleeds ; 

Bleeds. 

The  same  love  of  nature  is  found  in 
“ The  Ascension  ” — 

“ His  rising  form  on  Olivet 
A summer’s  shadow  cast; 

The  branches  of  the  hoary  trees 
Drooped  as  the  Shadow  passed. 

The  silver  cloud  hath  sailed  away 
The  skies  are  blue  and  free 
The  road  that  vision  took  is  now 
Sunshine  and  vacancy.” 

Again  in  “ The  Descent  of  Jesus  into 
Limbus,”  we  find  the  author’s  compari- 
sons drawn  from  nature  still  further 
instanced.  Thus — 

As  noiseless  tides  the  ample  depths 
Of  some  capacious  harbor  fill. 

So  great  the  calm  of  that  dread  place 
Each  day  with  increase  swift  and  still. 

How  touching  the  allusion  in  some 
lines  to  that  woefully  abused  “Mother 
Eve !” 

“ And  Eve  like  Joseph’s  shadow,  hung 
About  him,  wheresoe’er  he  went: 

She  lived  on  thoughts  of  Mary’s  child, 
Trembled  and  was  content. 

Again : t 

’Twas  Mary’s  child  1 Eve  saw  Him  come  ; 

She  flew  from  Joseph’s  haunted  side, 

And  worshipped,  first  of  all  that  crowd. 

The  Soul  of  Jesus  crucified. 

We  might  prolong  the  quotations  in- 
definitely. Already  we  have  gone  be- 
yond the  limits  we  had  presumed  upon. 
But,  when  we  know  that  “ The  fear  of 


the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  Wisdom  ” 
it  must  be  taken  as  granted  that  Father 
Faber  has  not  left  the  wholesome  “ Last 
Things  ” untouched  in  his  hymns  for  the 
people.  We  will,  however  only  make 
one  selection,  a consoling  one  from  “ The 
Pilgrims  of  the  Might.” 

Far,  far  away  like  bells  at  evening  pealing. 
The  voice  of  Jesus  sounds  o’er  land  and  sea. 
And  laden  souls,  by  thousands  meekly 
stealing. 

Kind  Shepherd  1 turn  their  weary  steps  to 
Thee. 

Angels  of  Jesus, 

Angels  of  Light, 

Singing  to  welcome 
The  Pilgrims  of  the  night. 

* * * * 

Rest  comes  at  length  ; though  life  be  long 
and  dreary. 

The  day  must  dawn,  and  darksome  night  be 
past ; 

All  journeys  end  in  welcome  to  the  weary. 
And  heaven,  the  heart’s  true  home,  will  come 
at  last. 

Those  already  in  possession  of  the 
“Hymns”  as  published  by  Murphy  & Co., 
of  Baltimore,  will  feel  vexed  that  we 
have  made  so  unskillful  a culling.  For 
our  part,  if  but  one  reader  be  induced  to 
procure  the  work  and  do  the  selecting 
with  less  awkward  hand,  the  object  of 
the  writer  will  be  fully  attained,  his 
labor  more  than  repaid.  It  is  undertaken 
only  to  help  the  readers  of  The  Harp 
to  mint  money,  after  the  manner  of  that 
great  master,  Frederick  W.  Faber. 

F.  C.  K 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  NAPOLEONS  I 


IS  IT  A MIRACLE  OP  WRATH? 


Poor  Eugenie,  the  ex-Empress,  now  a 
mourning  childless  widow,  having  com- 
pleted her  sorrowing  pilgrimage  on  her 
return  from  Africa  called  at  St.  Helena 
to  visit  the  tomb  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
The  Central  Catholic  Advocate  thus 
moralizes  on  the  career  of  the  Napo- 
leons: The  Empress  Eugenie  is  now 

near  the  shores  of  England  on  her  re- 
turn from  the  spot  in  Zululand  whero 
her  only  child,  her  son,  fell  by  the 
hands  of  an  enraged  people.  She  gazed 
upon  the  hills  he  saw  with  his  last  look 
on  this  world  from  eyes  so  soon  doomed 
to  the  darkness  of  death.  The  earth 
that  her  feet  touched  was  the  same  that 
his  hands  clutched  at  in  the  dying 
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agony.  The  rank  African  vegetation 
that  rose  around  her  had  been  fertilized 
by  his  blood,  and  the  sun  that  burned 
up  the  traces  of  her  footsteps  was  the 
same  whose  beams  had  caused  the 
chemical  changes  in  which  his  body 
bad  rotted.  It  was  a historical  scene 
that  future  painters  will  clothe  with 
imaginative  coloring,  in  hundreds  of 
years  to  come,  it  may  be,  and  over 
which  the  historians  of  future  ages  will 
pause  to  paint  the  sorrows  of  a childless 
Empress.  Born  amid  the  thunders  of 
the  guns  of  the  Invalides,  the  young 
Frenchman  who  fell  there  was  the  son 
of  the  wiliest  monarch  ihat  Europe  saw 
for  hundreds  of  years.  He  was  pro- 
claimed a king  in  his  cradle.  He  was 
fondled  in  his  boyhood  as  the  heir  to  a 
great  throne.  His  youth  was  passed  in 
adolescence  that  grew  for  a crown.  His 
mind  was  filled  with  episodes  of  historic 
military  glory,  the  most  magnificent  of 
which  were  to  be  traced  in  the  memory 
of  the  self-created  Prince  whose  name 
was  to  him  the  passport  to  palaces.  But 
he  fell  beneath  the  stroke  of  a savage, 
in  a fameless  skirmish  on  a barbarian’s 
land.  It  was  in  no  great  battle  of  giants 
he  fell,  where  the  conflicting  issues  of 
mighty  nations  were  to  be  decided  by 
the  heroes  of  a hundred  battle  fields.  It 
was  in  no  great  struggle  that  statesmen 
planned  and  legions  of  warriors  plotted 
to  whip.  It  was  on  an  unnoted  spot 
claimed  by  British  Conquest  as  its  own 
from  the  dusky  defenders  of  the  human 
right  of  a race  to  the  land  of  its  birth 
and  nurture.  His  memory  was  covered 
as  he  died,  from  historic  glory,  by  the 
very  insignificant,  as  well  as  the  bar- 
barian weakness  of  his  slayers  when 
measured  by  civilization.  There  was 
nothing  glorious  in  the  cause  for  which 
he  died,  nothing  famous  in  the  manner 
of  his  death.  He  fell,  and  is  covered 
with  a flood  of  forgetfulness  dark  as  that 
of  the  fabled  Lethe. 

The  unfortunate  young  man,  if  we 
look  deeper  into  it,  perished  as  if  he 
were  guilty  of  some  great  crime,  per- 
ished as  though  he  could  not  avoid  his 
fate.  His  journey  to  Africa,  his  volun- 
teering into  the  military  service  of 
England,  appeared  in  its  conception  as 
if  made  in  the  spirit  of  daring  frivolity 
in  which  we  read  of  men  going  to  a lion 
hunt,  or  a tiger  hunt  in  that  Algeria  of 


which  in  his  babyhood  this  slain  prince 
was  King.  He  went  to  indulge  in  the 
play  of  mankilling,  like  a sportsman  in 
human  quarry.  No  generous  human, 
or  divine,  motive  encouraged  his  expe- 
dition. On  the  contrary,  he  went  to 
aid  the  robbers  of  their  country  from 
the  Kaffirs,  and  to  kill  them  for  resist- 
ing it.  It  was  royal  sport,  but  he  paid 
for  it  mournfully — the  Zulus  killed  him 
as  he  would  kill  a burglar  or  a mur- 
derer, and  had  the  same  right  to  do  the 
deed.  Instead  of  backing  up  British 
power  and  British  injustice,  he  could 
have  found  a task  with  an  impulse  of 
moral  grandeur  in  it,  by  backing  the  ef- 
forts of  a rude  but  brave  people  to  pre- 
vent ther  subjugation.  If  he  wished  to 
awake  the  world  to  a recognition  of  the 
virtue  of  a heroic  soul,  he  could  have 
signalized  his  career  in  war,  by  doing 
battle  for  human  liberty,  even  if  that 
battle  were  for  the  liberty  of  an  un- 
civilized people.  They  had  a cause  and 
a just  cause.  He  had  no  cause  at  all, 
but  the  desire  for  man-killing,  to  actuate 
him. 

Where  were  his  advisers  not  to  point 
that  out  to  him  ? Where  was  his 
mother’s  wisdom  that  used  to  guide  the 
councils  of  Imperial  France?  Where 
was  his  own  reason  not  to  tell  him  loud- 
ly, that  the  first  time  he  drew  his  sword 
or  levelled  a gun  against  the  Zulus  in 
Kaffirland,  who  were  fighting  for  their 
own  homes,  he  was  guilty  of  an  overt 
act  of  murder  as  much  as  if  he  aided  a 
powerful  burglar  to  rob  a man’s  house 
and  murder  its  owner?  This  was  a 
supernatural  blindness.  We  cannot  ac- 
count for  it  otherwise.  Was  it  caused 
by  the  mist  of  unavenged  blood  of  those 
that  fell  defending  the  Papacy,  within 
the  States  of  Perugia,  under  the  walls  of 
Spoleto  and  on  the  crimsoned  fields  of 
Castelfidardo  ? The  father  of  Prince 
Eugene  Louis  Napoleon,  who  fell  on  the 
African  desert,  was  the  arch-conspirator 
against  the  independence  of  the  Pope, 
and  laid  the  plots  that  left  him  a pris- 
oner and  in  poverty,  and  his  progress 
is  blotted  out  by  the  rough  hand  of  a 
nameless  savage.  He  himself  died 
scorned  and  rejected  by  the  people  over 
whom  he  once  so  proudly  ruled.  Every 
one  allied  to  him  suffered  in  his  doom 
for  raising  his  hand  against  the  Yicar 
of  Christ.  His  Empress  was  not  saved 
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by  her  virtues  from  the  horrors  of  the 
curse  that  fell  on  the  house  of  Louis 
Napoleon  III.,  when  he  perished  in 
ignominy  and  disgrace,  by  the  most 
painful  of  natural  deaths  in  his  exile. 
Contemplate  it!  An  Emperor,  the  most 
powerful  at  one  period  ten  years  back, 
in  the  world,  reduced  in  one  year  to  a 
position  as  a refugee,  in  which  he  ap- 
peared merely  to  be  permitted  the  pri- 
vileges to  live ; and  then,  close  to  fol- 
low, the  utter  blotting  out  of  his 
djmasty,  in  the  person  of  his  son,  by  a 
fate  that  in  all  history  never  befell  a 
prince  born  in  civilization,  and  glory, 
and  magnificence  before.  There  is 
nothing  like  it  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  and  it  culminates  in  the  fact  that 
his  Empress,  the  most  beautiful,  accom- 
plished and  gifted  woman  that  ever 
adorned  a towering  throne,  fades  into 
insignificant  and  mournful  common- 
place, with  not  a shred  of  her  departed 
majesty  to  cover  her  fall  ana  sorrows 
with  its  tinsel.  It  is  a verification  of 
the  promise  of  the  terrible  vengeance, 
the  threat  of  Cod  against  those  who 
singularly  provoke  His  wrath.  In  that 
outburst  of  terror-compelling  indigna- 
tion, so  well  known  in  the  Scripture, 
He  threatened  that  vengeance  would 
follow  the  children  even  of  the  wrong- 
doer to  the  fourth  generation.  But  here 
His  wrath  was  intensified.  It  annihi- 
lated all  in  one  generation.  As  though 
the  lightning  flooded  heaven  to  destroy 
the  Imperial  wrong-doer,  it  fell,  and 
struck  him  and  his  with  death,  from 
which  there  is  no  earthly  resurrection. 
Euin  has  obliterated  him  and  his  dy- 
nasty at  one  fell  stroke.  It  is  a miracle 
of  the  anger  of  Cod,  as  significant  as 
are  the  miracles  of  the  mercy  of  Cod. 
Ten  years  ago,  only  ten  years  ago,  who 
would  have  predicted  to  Louis  Napo- 
leon, the  Emperor,  that  his  glory  could 
be  counted  by  the  hours,  and  his  fall 
was  recidy,  desperate,  and  deep,  and 
irretrievable.  One  battle,  nor  a hun- 
dred battles  with  defeat  in  all  of  them, 
he  could  not  regard  as  possible  to  pro- 
duce such  an  overwhelming  result.  He 
had  his  j)olicy,  his  allies,  his  soldiers 
with  which  to  retrieve  them.  The  man 
would  be  insane  who  would  predict 
even  an  approach  to  such  an  event.  Yet 
we  see  it  all  fulfilled.  We  saw  him 
crownless,  powerless,  homeless.  His 


Empress  fled  from  the  capital  of  her 
Empire  at  night,  and  in  the  shelter  of 
disguise,  reserved  for  a doom  of  life- 
loug  widowhood,  to  close  in  childless- 
ness and  hopelessness ; and  we  see  his 
son  despised  by  the  nation  for  whom  his 
life  was  wasted,  refused  in  death  by  that 
same  nation  the  barren  honor  of  a monu- 
ment. 

There  were  two  Napoleons  who  struck 
at  Popes,  and  labored  to  found  dynasties,, 
and  the  fate  of  both  was  alike.  Both 
were  gifted  with  more  brains  than  all 
the  tribe  of  kings  of  their  day,  and  both 
were  dictators  to  Europe.  Each  had 
one  son,  and  the  vista  and  world  saw 
in  the  lives  of  each  was  the  perpetuation 
of  the  glory  of  a royal  line,  and  mag- 
nificence and  prosperity  unequalled. 
No  throne  stood  so  much,  to  their  idea, 
in  the  way  of  the  perpetuity  of  their 
glory  and  majesty  and  that  of  their 
children  and  children’s  children  (they 
counted  on  them),  as  the  humble  throne 
of  the  Pope  at  Home.  So  amid  the 
world’s  laughter  they  both  trampled 
upon  it.  They  both  led  Popes  captive. 
They  both  scorned  the  prayers  of  Popes 
for  justice.  They  both  scorned  their 
commands.  When  a Pius  excommuni- 
cated Napoleon  the  First,  he  jeered  at 
the  Yicar  of  Christ  with,  ‘‘Hoes  the  old 
man  think  that  the  arms  will  fall  from 
the  hands  of  my  soldiers  1 ” When  tho 
successor  of  St.  Patrick  in  the  Primacy 
of  Ireland,  in  a memorial  declaration, 
thundered  forth  the  outcry  of  his  heart 
to  Napoleon  the  Third,  fifteen  years  ago, 
“ Bobber,  take  your  gripe  from  the 
throat  of  the  Yicar  of  Christ  1 ” Napoleon 
the  Third  laughed  at  him,  and  depended 
on  Marshal  Leboeuf  who  fooled  him  at 
Woerth,  and  Marshal  Bazaine,  who 
surrendered  him  at  Metz,  and  General 
Wimpfen,  who  gave  him  to  prison  at 
Sedan.  Both  of  these  Napoleons  saw 
their  kingdoms  pass  away  from  them ; 
both  knew  themselves  to  be  hated  by 
their  people;  both  knew  all  the  agonies 
of  downfall,  and  the  bitterness  of  exile, 
and  the  d3uiasty  of  both  was  blotted 
out,  and  their  names  stop  on  the  tomb- 
stones at  their  graves  and  run  no  further 
amid  the  races  of  men.  Is  there  in  his- 
tory anywhere  a like  punishment  par- 
celled out  to  two  men  of  the  same  blood, 
two  men  of  the  same  name,  two  princes 
of  the  same  family  and  in  the  same 
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century  ? Can  it  be  deduced  in  any  two 
recorded  cases  before,  as  being  caused 
by  a similarly  public  crime  ? Were  not 
the  ultimate  consequences  of  the  policy 
of  these  two  Napoleons  alike  to  the  Popes 
named  Pius  ? Was  not  their  power 
exercised  in  a similar  fashion  against 
these  Popes  ? Is  not  their  punishment 
the  same — miraculously  the  same  ? Is 
there  a degradation  suffered  by  the  one 
which  was  not  suffered  by  the  other  ? 
Were  they  not  both  conquered,  degra- 
ded, imprisoned  and  exiled?  Was  not 
their  dynasty  cut  off,  uprooted,  annihil- 
ated ? Did  not  the  son  of  Napoleon  the 
First  die  almost  a mental  nonentity  ? 
Did  not  the  son  of  Napoleon  the  Third 
perish  by  folly  worthy  of  almost  a men- 
tal monentity  ? Do  not  both  sleep  in 
unhonored  graves  ? The  parity  of  the 
crime  of  both  against  the  church  is 
shocking,  the  parity  of  the  punishment 
of  both  is  awful.  Look  into  it — read  it 
by  the  light  of  history  ! Is  this  not  the 
miracle  of  God’s  anger,  written  in  char- 
acters more  dread  than  those  in  the 
Palace  at  Bayblon  ? 

THE  WAEDEN  OF  GALWAY. 


A FEW  years  before  the  battle  of  Knock- 
tuadh,  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
civic  justice  occurred  in  this  town, 
which  in  the  eyes  of  its  citizens  elevated 
their  chief  magistrate  to  a rank  with 
the  inflexible  Eoman.  James  Lynch 
Fitz-Stephen,  an  opulent  merchant,  was 
Mayor  of  Galway  in  1493.  He  had  made 
several  voyages  to  Spain,  as  a consider- 
able intercourse  was  then  kept  up  be- 
tween that  country  and  the  western 
coast  of  Ireland.  . VVhen  returning  from 
his  last  visit  he  brought  with  him  the 
son  of  a respectable  merchant  named 
Gomez,  whose  hospitality  he  had  largely 
experienced,  and  who  was  now  received 
by  his  family  with  all  that  warmth  of 
affection  which  from  the  earliest  period 
has  characterized  the  natives  of  Ireland. 
Young  Gomez  soon  became  the  intimate 
associate  of  Walter  Lynch,  the  only  son 
of  the  mayor,  a youth  in  his  twenty- 
flrst  year,  and  who  possessed  qualities 
of  mind  and  body  which  rendered  him 
an  object  of  general  admiration ; but  in 
these  was  unhappily  united  a disposition 
to  libertinism,  which  was  the  source  of 
the  greatest  affliction  to  his  father.  The  , 


worthy  magistrate,  however,  was  now 
led  to  entertain  hopes  of  a favorable 
change  in  his  son’s  character,  as  he  was 
engaged  in  paying  honorable  addresses 
to  a beautiful  young  lady  of  good  family 
and  fortune.  Preparatory  to  the  nup- 
tials, the  mayor  gave  a splendid  enter- 
tainment, at  which  young  Lynch  fancied 
his  intended  bride  viewed  his  Spanish 
friend  with  too  much  regard.  The  fire 
of  jealousy  was  instantly  lighted  up  in 
his  distempered  brain,  and  at  their  next 
interviev/  he  accused  his  beloved  Agnes 
of  unfaithfulness  to  him.  Irritated  at 
his  injustice,  the  offended  fair  one  dis- 
dained to  deny  the  charge,  and  the 
lovers  parted  in  anger. 

On  the  following  night,  while  Walter 
Lynch  slowly  passed  the  residence  of 
his  Agnes,  he  observed  young  Gomez  to 
leave  the  house,  as  he  had  been  invited 
by  her  father  to  spend  that  evening 
with  him.  All  his  suspicions  now  re- 
ceived the  most  dreadful  confirmation, 
and  in  a maddened  fury  he  rushed  on 
his  unsuspecting  friend,  who,  alarmed 
by  a voice  which  the  frantic  rage  of  his 
pursuer  prevented  him  from  recogniz- 
ing, fled  towards  a solitary  quarter  of 
the  town  near  the  shore.  Lynch  main- 
tained the  fell  pursuit  till  his  victim  had 
nearly  reached  the  water’s  6dge,  when 
he  overtook  him,  darted  a poniard  into 
his  heart,  and  plunged  his  body,  bleed- 
ing, into  the  sea,  which,  during  the 
night,  threw  it  back  again  upon  the 
shore,  where  it  was  found  and  recogniz- 
ed on  the  following  morning. 

The  wretched  murderer,  after  con- 
templating for  a moment  the  deed  of 
horror  which  he  had  perpetrated,  sought 
to  hide  himself  in  the  recesses  of  an  ad- 
joining wood,  where  he  passed  the 
night,  a prey  to  all  those  conflicting 
feelings  which  the  loss  of  that  happiness 
he  had  so  ardently  expected,  and  a sense 
of  guilt  of  the  deepest  dye,  could  inflict. 
He  at  length  found  some  degree  of  con- 
solation in  the  firm  resolution  of  sur- 
rendering himself  to  the  law,  as  the 
only  means  now  left  to  him  of  expiating 
the  dreadful  crime  which  he  had  com- 
mitted against  society.  With  this  de- 
termination he  bent  his  steps  towards 
the  town  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  the  fol- 
lowing morning ; but  he  had  scarcely 
reached  its  precincts  when  he  met  a 
crowd  approaching,  amongst  whom, 
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with  shame  and  terror,  he  observed  his 
father  on  horseback,  attended  by  several 
officers  of  justice.  At  present,  the  vener- 
able magistrate  had  no  suspicion  that  his 
only  son  was  the  assassin  of  his  friend 
and  guest ; but  when  young  Lynch  pro- 
claimed himself  the  murderer,  a conflict 
of  feeling  seized  the  wretched  father 
beyond  the  power  of  language  to  de- 
scribe. To  him,  the  chief  magistrate  of 
the  town,  was  entrusted  the  power  of 
life  and  death.  For  a moment  the 
strong  affection  of  a parent  pleaded  in 
his  breast  in  behalf  of  his  wretched 
son ; but  this  quickly  gave  place  to  a 
sense  of  his  duty  in  his  magisterial  ca- 
pacity as  an  impartial  dispenser  of  the 
laws.  The  latter  feeling  at  length  pre- 
dominated, and  though  he  now  perceiv- 
ed the  cup  of  earthly  bliss  was  about  to 
be  forever  dashed  from  his  lips,  he  re- 
solved to  sacrifice  all  personal  consider- 
ations to  his  love  of  justice,  and  ordered 
the  guard  to  secure  their  prisoner. 

The  sad  procession  moved  slowly  to- 
wards the  prison,  amidst  a concourse  of 
spectators,  some  of  whom  expressed  the 
strongest  admiration  at  the  upright 
conduct  of  the  magistrate,  while  others 
were  equally  loud  in  their  lamentations 
for  the  unhappy  fate  of  a highly  accom- 
plished youth  who  had  long  been  a uni- 
versal favorite.  But  the  firmness  of 
the  mayor  had  to  withstand  a still 
greater  shock,  when  the  mother,  sisters, 
and  intended  bride  of  the  wretched 
Walter  beheld  him  who  had  been  their 
hope  and  pride,  approach  pale,  bound, 
and  surrounded  by  spears.  Their  fran- 
tic outcries  affected  every  heart  except 
that  of  the  inflexible  magistrate,  who 
had  now  resolved  to  sacrifice  life,  with 
all  that  makes  life  valuable,  rather  than 
swerve  from  the  path  of  duty. 

In  a few  days  the  trial  of  Walter 
Lynch  took  place,  and  in  a provincial 
town  of  Ireland,  containing  at  that 
period  not  more  than  three  thousand 
inhabitants,  a father  was  beheld  sitting 
in  judgment,  like  another  Brutus,  on 
his  only  son ; and,  like  him,  too,  con- 
demning that  son  to  die,  as  a sacrifice 
to  public  justice.  Yet  the  trial  of  the 
firmness  of  the  upright  and  inflexible 
magistrate  did  not  end  here.  His  was 
a virtue  too  refined  for  vulgar  minds  ; 
the  populace  loudly  demanded  the  pri- 
soner’s release,  and  were  only  prevent- 


ed by  the  guards  from  demolishing  the 
prison,  and  the  mayor’s  house,  which 
adjoined  it ; and  their  fury  was  increas- 
ed on  learning  that  the  unhappy  pri- 
soner had  now  become  anxious  for  life. 
To  these  ebullitions  of  popular  rage 
were  added  the  intercessions  of  persons 
of  the  first  rank  and  influence  in  Hal- 
way,  and  the  entreaties  of  his  dearest 
relatives  and  friends  ; but  while  Lynch 
evinced  all  the  feelings  of  a father  and  a 
man  placed  in  his  singularly  distressing 
circumstances,  he  undauntingly  declared 
that  the  law  should  take  its  course. 

On  the  night  preceding  the  fatal  day 
appointed  for  the  execution  of  Walter 
Lynch,  this  extraordinary  man  entered 
the  dungeon  of  his  son,  holding  in  his 
hand  a lamp,and  accompanied  by  a priest. 
He  locked  the  gate  after  him,  kept  the 
keys  fast  in  his  hand,  and  then  seated 
himself  in  a recess  of  the  wall.  The 
wretched  culprit  drew  near,  and,  with  a 
faltering  tongue,  asked  if  he  had  any 
thing  to  hope  ? The  mayor  answered, 
‘‘  Ho,  my  son — your  life  is  forfeited  to 
the  laws,  and  at  sunrise  you  must  die ! 
I have  prayed  for  your  prosperity  : but 
this  is  at  an  end — with  this  world  you 
have  done  for  ever.  Were  any  other 
but  your  wretched  father  your  judge,  I 
might  have  dropped  a tear  over  my 
child’s  misfortune,  and  solicited  for  his 
life,  even  though  stained  with  murder. 
But  you  must  die.  These  are  the  last 
drops  which  shall  quench  the  sparks  of 
nature : and,  if  you  dare  hope,  implore 
that  heaven  may  not  shut  the  gates  of 
mercy  on  the  destroyer  of  his  fellow- 
ci’eature.  I am  now  come  to  join  with 
this  good  man  in  petitioning  God 
to  give  you  such  composure  as  will 
enable  you  to  meet  your  punishment 
with  becoming  resignation.”  After  this 
affecting  address,  he  called  on  the  clergy- 
man to  offer  up  their  united  prayers  for 
God’s  forgiveness  to  his  unhappy  son, 
and  that  he  might  be  fully  fortified  to 
meet  the  approaching  catastrophe.  In 
the  ensuing  supplications  at  the  throne 
of  mercy,  the  youthful  culprit  joined 
with  fervor,  and  spoke  of  life  and  its 
concerns  no  more. 

Lay  had  scarcely  broken  when  the 
signal  of  preparation  was  heard  among 
the  guards  without.  The  father  rose, 
and  assisted  the  executioner  to  remove 
the  fetters  which  bound  his  unfoi  tunate 
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son.  Then  unlocking  the  door,  he 
p aced  him  between  the  priest  and  him- 
se  If,  leaning  upon  an  arm  of  each.  In 
this  manner  he  ascended  a flight  of 
steps  lined  with  soldiers,  and  were  pass- 
ing on  to  gain  the  street,  when  a new 
trial  assailed  the  magistrate,  for  which 
he  appears  not  to  have  been  unprepared. 
His  wretched  wife,  whose  name  was 
Blake,  failing  in  her  personal  exertions 
to  save  the  life  of  her  son,  had  gone  in 
distraction  to  the  heads  of  her  own 
family,  and  prevailed  on  them,  for  the 
honor  of  their  house,  to  rescue  him  from 
Ignominy.  They  flew  to  arms,  and  a 
prodigious  concourse  soon  assembled  to 
support  them,  whose  outcries  for  mercy 
to  the  culprit  would  have  shaken  any 
nerves  less  firm  than  those  of  the  mayor 
of  Galway.  He  exhorted  them  to  yield 
submission  to  the  laws  of  their  country ; 
but  finding  all  his  efforts  fruitless  to  ac- 
complish the  ends  of  justice  at  the  accus- 
tomed place  and  by  the  usual  hands,  he, 
by  a despeiate  victory  over  parental  feel- 
ing, resolved  himself  to  perform  the  sa- 
crifice which  he  had  vowed  to  pay  on 
its  altar.  Still  retaining  a hold  of  his 
unfortunate  son,  he  mounted  with  him 
by  a winding  stair  within  the  building, 
that  led  to  an  arched  window  overlook- 
ing the  street,  which  he  saw  filled  with 
the  populace.  Here  he  secured  the  end 
of  the  rope  which  had  been  previously 
fixed  around  the  neck  of  his  son,  to  an 
iron  staple,  which  projected  from  the 
wall,  and,  after  taking  from  him  a last 
embrace,  he  launched  him  into  eternity. 

The  intrepid  magistrate  expected  in- 
stant death  from  the  fury  of  the  popu- 
lace, but  the  people  seemed  so  much 
overawed  or  confounded  by  the  magnan- 
imous act,  that  they  retired  slowly 
and  peaceably  to  their  several  dwellings. 
The  innocent  cause  of  this  sad  tragedy 
is  said  to  have  died  soon  after  of  grief, 
and  the  unhappy  father  of  Walter 
Lynch  to  have  secluded  himself  during 
the  remainner  of  his  life  from  all  society, 
except  that  of  his  mourning  family.  His 
house  still  exists  in  Lombard-street, 
Galway,  which  is  yet  known  by  the 
name  of  “ Head  Man’s  Lane,”  and  over 
the  front  doorway  are  to  be  seen  a 
skull  and  cross  bones  executed  in  black 
marble,  with  the  motto, 

“ Bememher  Deathe,  vaniti  of  vaniti,  and 
all  is  but  vaniti'' 
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MORE  OF  Mr.  REDPATH'S  TESTIMONY 
AS  TO  WHAT  IS  GOING  ON  THERE. 


REPORTS  PROM  EVERY  DISTRESSED. 

DISTRICT. 

Mr.  Eedpath  has  been  writing  to  the 
Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  besides  other  papers 
and  that  journal,  introducing  his  letters^ 
says : — 

“The  letter  of  our  special  correspon- 
dent in  Ireland,  Mr.  James  Eedpath  will 
be  read  with  especial  interest.  Miv 
Eedpath  is  well  known  as  one  of  the 
most  careful  and  accomplished  corre- 
spondents connected  with  the  American 
press.  His  mission  to  Ireland  is  to  per- 
sonally investigate  the  condition  of  the- 
country,  and  to  present  the  facts  fully 
to  our  readers.  The  letters  from  Hublin 
will  give  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions and  observations.  This  one  pre- 
sents a succinct,  comprehensive  view  of 
the  situation  in  that  unhappy  isle.  It 
is  a plain,  unvarnished  statement  of 
facts,  which  bear  their  commentary 
upon  their  face.  These  show  that  while 
there  is  no  immediate  call  for  further 
contributions  from  America,  there  is 
still  much  suffering,  and  it  is  far  from 
being  certain  that  the  distress  may  not 
be  aggravated  by  a partial  failure  of  the 
potato  crop,  which  is  already  in  some 
localities  threatened  with  blight.  The 
bare  wretchedness  of  the  people,  as  ex- 
posed by  the  statements  given  in  Mr. 
Eedpath’s  letter,  shows  what  urgent 
necessity  there  is  for  reform  measures. 
The  condition  of  the  Irish  people  is  such 
that  the  payment  of  rent  is  impossible, 
and  that  eviction  for  non-payment  sig- 
nifies little  else  than  being  turned  out  to 
starve.” 

After  detailing  the  different  sources 
of  his  information,  Mr.  Eedpath  goes 
on : — 

If  you  could  give  me  ten  columns,  I 
should  try,  within  that  space,  to  tell 
you  all  I know  about  the  present  state 
of  Ireland,  but  as  you  cannot  afford  to 
be  so  generous  during  a Presidential 
campaign,  I shall  try  and  give  you  a 
general  review  within  the  space  that 
you  can  loan  me. 
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Credit — Crops  looking  splendid  all 
over  Ireland  ; early  potatoes  ripe  in  the 
eastern  counties  and  in  the  limestone 
districts  of  the  south  and  middle  coun- 
ties ; the  famine  region  now  confined 
within  a few  western  counties  ; a large 
exodus  of  laborers  to  England,  who  are 
beginning  to  send  back  their  wages  to 
the  West;  a grant  of  a million  of  dol- 
lars, secured  by  Mr.  Parnell’s  importu- 
nate widow  policy,  from  an  Irish  fund 
held  intrust  by  the  British  Parliament; 
every  reasonable  prospect  that  there  will 
be  no  more  deaths  from  famine  this  sea- 
son— that  the  charitable  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  Dublin  committees  and  of 
the  bishops  will  bridge  the  people  over 
the  existing  distress  until  the  potato 
crop  is  ripe  in  the  northwestern  and 
coast  counties — four  or  five  weeks  from 
date. 

Per  contra — Parliament  refuses  to 
aid  the  Irish  fisheries ; the  Lords  will 
throw  out  (as  they  have  done)  the  bill 
prohibiting  evictions  for  two  years; 
the  potato  blight  has  made  its  appear- 
ance in  three  counties,  and,  if  the  pre- 
sent wet  weather  continues,  will  destroy 
the  promising  crops  ; the  dreadful 
famine  fever,  which  swept  thousands 
upon  thousands  into  the  grave  in  ISI'Z, 
has  broken  out  in  the  County  Mayo; 
and,  sadder  still,  the  landlords  are  pro- 
curing writs  of  ejectment  w.ith  an  eager 
cruelty  unparalleled  since  the  famine  of 
thirty  three  years  ago. 

So,  while  now  no  more  American  con- 
tributions are  needed,  and  while  there 
is  a prospect  of  a prosperous  harvest, 
it  is  still  quite  possible  that  another  to- 
tal failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  the 
counties  where  the  need  is  greatest  may 
compel  the  Irish  leaders  once  more  to 
appeal  to  foreign  generosity  before  three 
months  are  passed. 

A week  of  sunshine  will  save  the 
crop;  a week  of  rain  will  ruin  it.  If 
the  fever  spreads  the  emaciated  people 
will  perish  by  scores  in  every  hamlet. 

But  it  is  idle  to  speculate ; no  human 
being  can  foretell  the  future. 

Let  us  run  over  some  of  the  distressed 
counties,  and  quote  from  unpublished 
letters  to  the  Land  League — not  one  of 
them  written  longer  ago  than  from  five 
hours  to  five  days  : — 

The  Clare  Island  (County  Mayo) 
Committee  write  that  “the  distress  here 


is  gradually  increasing,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  till  Aug.  1.  Our  funds 
are  quite  exhausted.” 

The  parish  priest  of  Moygowna 
writes  : — “ To  the  middle  of  August  is 
the  very  severest  and  most  trying  sea- 
son. When  a little  employment  has 
been  given  by  the  landlord,  the  wages 
have  been,  in  some  cases,  stopped  for 
rent.” 

The  British  Government  authorized 
landlords  to  borrow  money  from  it,  at 
1 per  cent  per  annum,  to  enable  them  to 
give  the  work  to  their  starving  tenants. 
As  a rule,  whenever  the  work  thus  en- 
couraged has  been  begun,  the  landlords 
have  compelled  the  laborers  to  get  their 
support  from  the  charitable  committees, 
and ’have  “allowed”  six  or  eight  shil- 
lings a week  for  the  labor  in  payment 
of  arrears  of  extortionate  rents ! This 
policy  of  relief  would  have  its  parallel 
in  America  if  President  Hayes  was  to 
appoint  the  leading  bulldozers  of  the 
Gulf  States  United  States  Marshals,  to 
protect  the  negro  vote.  The  bulldozer 
is  the  same  sort  of  guardian  to  the 
negro  that  the  absentee  landlord  is  to 
the  Irish  tenant. 

The  Catholic  curate  of  Swinford  writes 
that  the  famine  fever  has  broken  out  in 
his  parish,  and  that  it  has  been  caused 
by  the  destitute  condition  of  the  people. 
This  fact  has  been  established  by  the 
testimony  of  newspaper  men  and  of 
medical  experts  who  have  been  sent 
down  to  examine  the  cases  reported. 
This  dreadful  scourge  swept  tens  of 
thousands  into  the  grave  from  1847  to 
1852. 

From  Ballycroy  the  parish  priest 
writes  that  the  distress  has  in  no  way 
diminished  there,  and  that  his  people 
will  perish  unless  helped  through  “ hun- 
gry  July.” 

From  Ballina  comes  the  cry,  “The 
poverty  of  the  people  in  this  parish  can- 
not be  realized.”  Almost  the  same 
words  are  used  by  the  committees  from 
Bangor,  Belmullet,  and  Achille  Court 
House.  All  of  them  say,  that  from  three 
to  six  weeks  will  see  their  people  out  of 
danger,  unless  the  blight  comes  between 
again . 

The  Secretary  of  the  Committee  of 
Clashmore  (County  Waterford)  writes : 

The  condition  of  our  destitute  people  is 
now  more  hopeless  than  ever.  There  were 
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182  families  on  our  relief  lists,  but  when  we 
saw  your  and  other  relief  funds  nearly  all 
gone  our  prospects  of  being  able  to  continue 
relief  to  all  were  so  discouraging  that  we  were 
obliged  to  strike  otf  eighty  families,  and  have 
only  kept  on  those  whose  destitution  was 
extreme.  We  are  particularly  anxious  about 
forty  small  farmers,  who  are  absolutely  de- 
pending on  the  meal  supplied  by  our  com- 
mittee. In  past  years  they  were  able  to  sup- 
port^ themselves  during  these  months,  but 
credit  is  now  entirely  gone  and  they  have  no 
earthly  means  of  keeping  soul  and  body  to- 
gether until  the  beginning  of  August  if  the 
hands  of  others  are  not  held  out  to  save 
theni.  We  hope  with  God’s  blessing  that 
this  is  the  last  time  we  shall  have  to  ad- 
peal  to  the  world’s  charity  for  a starving 
people.” 

Appealing  from  Anckeltill  Grove 
(County  Monaghan)  for  aid  to  help  the 
poor  for  five  weeks,  the  Secretary  says 
that  the  assertions  made  by  the  land- 
lords that  they  have  been  sympathetic 
and  lenient,  certainly  is  not  true  of  his 
neighborhood,  where  only  about  £30 
has  been  subscribed  by  local  landlords, 
whose  aggregate  rental  amounts  to 
about  £30,000  a year ! 

The  parish  priest  of  Gortin  (County 
Tyrone)  writes  that  out  of  the  280 
families  in  his  parish,  115  are  tenants 
of  Thomas  A.  Hope,  who,  on  being  ap- 
plied to  for  aid,  replied  that  as  he  learn- 
ed that  the  workhouse  was  not  half  full, 
he  did  not  believe  there  could  be  much 
distress  in  the  Union,  and  added : — 

‘‘The  revolutionary  doctrines  preached  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  and  about  to  bear  fruit 
by  the  introduction  by  the  Government  of 
an  act  of  absolute  confiscation,  declaring  in 
plain  words,  that  the  landlord  is  to  be  pre- 
cluded from  recovering  his  just  debts,  is  in- 
famous in  principle,  and  if  carried  will  be 
ruinous  to  the  lawful  owners  of  the  soil.” 

This  revolutionary  measure  is  a bill 
sure  to  be  defeated  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  [Mr.  Eedpath  was  a true  prophet 
when  he  said  so,  for  the  bill  was  defeat- 
ed in  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  282  to  51.  The 
question  now  is,  shall  the  Eepresenta- 
tives  of  the  People  or  the  Irresponsible 
Upper  Chamber  rule  ? — time  will  tell] 
to  suspend  evictions  for  two  years  in 
scheduled  districts  in  which  the  people, 
through  no  fault  of  theirs,  have  been 
fed  exclusively  by  foreign  charity  ! 

All  the  other  absentee  landlords  in 
this  district  took  no  notice  whatever  of 
letter^  appealing  for  a little  assistance 
to  save  their  own  tenants  from  starva- 


tion, It  isn’t  revolutionary  for  America 
to  feed  the  famishing  people,  but  it  is 
“ ruinous  to  the  lawful  owners  of  the 
soil  ” to  prevent  them  from  flinging  out 
these  poor  people  into  the  roadside  if 
they  cannot  pay  rents,  that  even  in  good 
seasons  only  leave  them  a diet  hardly  fit 
for  pigs. 

The  curate  of  Strabane  writes  : — 

“ I am  surrounaed  by  aestitute  people,  our 
schools  are  closed,  and  utterly  in  debt  my- 
self I can  do  nothing  but  ask  you  for  God’s 
sake  to  send  me  a grant.” 

The  Committee  at  Manor  Hamilton 
(County  Leitrim)  write  : — 

“ Never  have  we  witnessed  such  distress 
as  on  this  day.  It  is  needless  to  give  special 
cases  of  distress.  You  can  read  want  in 
people’s  faces  as  if  written  by  the  finger  of 
God.” 

The  curate  of  Ballyfine  (Queen’s 
County)  writes : — 

“ Never,  since  the  destitute  times  began, 
have  our  poor,  starving  people  been  so  badly 
off  as  at  present.  Most  of  them  are  of  the 
small,  decent,  farming  class,  who  would 
rather  die  of  hunger  than  make  public  their 
distress.” 

From  Ballacolla  the  Belief  Committee 
write  : — 

“ Mercifully  hear  our  petition.  We  have, 
indeed,  much  destitution  among  us.  Only 
the  other  day  the  doctor  declared  one  poor 
man  died  of  starvation,  and  many  days’  ex- 
perience bring  under  our  notice  heart-rend- 
ing cases  of  want  and  misery.” 

Euough  for  oue  day.  Each  writer  I 
have  quoted  is  a man  of  influence  and 
standing  in  the  community  from  which 
he  writes.  I shall  complete  the  list  of 
counties  in  my  next. 

James  Eedpath. 


AFTEE  HAEK. 


The  difference  between  day  and  night 
is  universally  perceived  and  universally 
acknowledged,  and  the  variety  of  its 
effects  still  affords  a large  field  for  intel- 
ligent observation.  We  shall  not  now 
go  into  this  subject  extensively,  showing 
the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  physical 
and  psychical  natures  of  man  and  the 
modification  of  this  influence  by  broad 
daylight  and  by  dark  night.  There  is 
one  point,  however,  to  which  we  wish  to 
call  special  attention,  and  that  is  the  re- 
lation of  night  to  children  in  cities. 

We  say  in  cities,  because  ordinarily 
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in  the  country  there  is  but  one  thing  for 
a child  to  do  at  night — namely,  stay  in 
the  house.  Another  reason  is  that  the 
writer,  alas  ! knows  very  little  of  child 
life  in  the  country.  He  knows  some- 
thing of  it  in  the  city.  He  was  born  in 
a city.  Until  he  was  ten  years  of  age 
he  knew  nothing  of  country  life.  He 
has  spent  more  than  half  his  life  in 
Europe  and  America.  This  has  given 
him  some  experience  and  some  oppor- 
tunity for  observation.  He  has  watched 
also  the  growth  of  many  children  in 
many  families  and  has  taken  pains  to 
notice  the  effect  of  ditferent  kinds  of 
culture. 

Almost  invariably  boys  who  have 
been  allowed  to  roam  free  at  night  have 
come  to  moral  shipwreck  and  social 
destruction.  The  exceptions  have  been 
where  there  was  a wholesome  tempera- 
ment, a strong  intellect,  and  peculiar 
social  influences.  Men  and  boys,  wo- 
men and  girls,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  culture,  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  streets  at  night  ditferent 
from  that  which  is  in  the  day — some- 
thing that  excites  apprehension,  or 
creates  alarm,  or  gives  license.  Boys 
that  are  demure  by  day  will  say  things 
at  night  they  would  blush  to  utter  in 
the  daylight. 

The  result  of  our  observation  is  the 
clear  conviction  that  it  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary that  parents  know  exactly 
where  their  children  are  from  sundown 
to  sunrise.  Ho  boy  ought  to  be  allow- 
ed to  go  alone  ofl“  the  pavement  of  his 
father’s  house  after  sundown.  It  ought 
not  to  be  a hard  restriction  ; to  a boy 
thus  trained  from  infancy  it  will  not  be. 
It  is  unnatural  that  a child  should  want 
to  go  off  to  play  in  the  dark  with  other 
children.  The  desire  never  comes  until 
the  child  has  begun  to  be  corrupt.  Some- 
times, for  quiet,  parents  will  allow  their 
children  to  go  “round  the  corner  ” to 
play  with  some  other  children.  Some- 
times this  is  allowed  through  mere 
carelessness.  We  never  knew  it  to  fail 
to  end  disastrously.  We  have  in  our 
mind  one  or  two  striking  cases  in  which 
weak  mothers  have  pleaded  for  this  li- 
berty for  their  children  who  are  now 
reaping  the  bitter  fruits. 

Childhood  should  be  trained  with  the 
gentleness  of  love  and  the  firmness  of 
sagacious  authority.  But  whether 


these  are  at  the  command  of  the  parents 
or  not,  there  is  one  rule  absolutely  in- 
dispensable for  the  safety  of  the  child 
and  the  honor  of  the  family  ; namely, 
that  while  the  child  is  small  he  shall 
never  go  off  the  lot  without  his  parents 
or  some  other  proper  guardian ; and 
that  when  he  grows  older,  until  he  be- 
comes of  age,  his  parents  ought  to  know 
where  he  is  every  moment  of  his  time, 
and  ought  to  know  that  he  is  in  bed  be- 
fore eleven  o’clock.  Where  this  can  not 
be  secured  by  the  exercise  of  gentleness 
it  must  be  obtained  by  authority.  A re- 
fractory child  may  make  the  house  hot 
if  he  is  kept  in  it.  But  better  endure 
eight  or  ten  years  of  such  heat  than  to 
have  the  child  ruined  and  all  the  family 
suffer  through  the  remainder  of  his 
career. 

We  have  spoken  of  " boys  because  we 
do  not  suppose  any  girls  of  decent  fami- 
lies are  allowed  to  be  on  the  street  after 
dark.  We  could  enforce  this  lesson  by 
statements  of  harrowing  cases,  if  these 
were  necessary.  We  do  earnestly  be- 
seech parents  who  read  this  article  to 
lay  it  to  heart,  to  begin  to  make  quiet 
observations  upon  the  condition  of  their 
children  at  night,  and  find  where  they 
are,  and  prepare  to  answer  to  God  for 
the  painstaking  care  which  they  give  to 
their  children. — Catholic  Standard. 


LAST  SCENE  OF  THE  lEISH  PAE- 
LIAMENT. 


The  day  of  extinguishing  the  liberties  of 
Ireland  had  now  arrived,  and  the  sun 
took  his  last  view  of  independent  Ire- 
land ; he  rose  no  more  over  a proud  and 
prosperous  nation.  She  was  now  con- 
demned, by  the  British  Minister,  to  re- 
nounce her  rank  amongst  the  states  of 
Europe.  She  was  sentenced  to  cancel 
her  constitution,  to  disband  her  Com- 
mons, and  disfranchise  her  nobility  ; to 
proclaim  her  incapacity,  and  register 
her  corruption  in  the  records  of  the 
empire. 

The  Houses  of  Parliament  were 
closely  invested  by  the  military,  no  de- 
monstration of  popular  feeling  was  per- 
mitted; \ British  regiment  near  the 
entrance,  patrolled  through  the  Ionic 
colon ades  ; the  chaste  architecture  of 
that  classic  structure  seemed  as  a^onu- 
ment  to  the  falling  Irish,  to  remind 
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them  of  what  they  had  been,  and  to 
tell  what  they  were. 

The  situation  of  the  Speaker,  Et  Hon. 
John  Foster,  on  that  night  was  of  the 
most  distressing  nature.  A sincere  and 
ardent  enemy  of  the  measure,  he  head- 
ed its  opponents ; he  resisted  it  with 
all  the  power  of  his  mind,  the  resources 
of  his  experience,  his  influence,  and  his 
eloquence. 

It  was,  however,  through  his  voice 
that  it  was  to  be  proclaimed  and  con- 
summated. His  only  alternative  (resig- 
nation) would  have  been  unavailing, 
and  could  have  added  nothing  to  his 
character.  His  expressive  countenance 
bespoke  the  inquietude  of  his  feelings  ; 
solicitude  was  perceptible  in  every 
glance,  and  his  embarrassment  was  ob- 
vious in  every  word  he  uttered. 

The  galleries  were  full,  but  the  change 
was  lamentable  ; they  were  no  longer 
crowded  with  those  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  witness  the  eloquence  and  to 
animate  the  debates  of  that  devoted  as- 
sembly. A monotonous  and  melancholy 
murmur  ran  through  the  benches, 
scarcely  a word  was  exchanged  amongst 
the  members,  nobody  seemed  at  ease,  no 
cheerfulness  was  apparent,  and  the  or- 
dinary business,  for  a shoi-t  time,  pro- 
ceeded in  the  usual  manner. 

At  length  the  expected  moment  ar- 
rived— the  order  of  the  day,  for  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill  for  a “ Legislative 
Union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land,” was  moved  by  Lord  Castlereagh  ; 
unvaried,  tame,  cold-blooded,  the  words 
seemed  frozen  as  they  issued  from  his 
lips;  and,  as  if  a simple  citizen  of  the 
world,  he  seemed  to  have  no  sensation 
on  the  subject. 

At  that  moment  he  had  no  countiy, 
no  God  but  his  ambition  ; he  made  his 
motion,  and  resumed  his  seat,  with  the 
utmost  composure  and  indifference. 

Confused  murmurs  again  ran  through 
the  house;  it  was  visibly  affected ; every 
character,  in  a moment,  seemed  invol- 
untarily rushing  to  its  index,  some  pale, 
some  flushed,  some  agitated  ; there  were 
few  countenances  to  which  the  heart 
did  not  dispatch  some  messenger.  Sev- 
eral members  withdrew  before  the  ques- 
tion could  be  repeated,  and  an  awful  mo- 
mentary silence  succeeded  their  depar- 
ture. The  speaker  rose  slowly  from 
that  chair  which  had  been  the  proud 


source  of  his  honors  and  of  his  high 
character;  for  a moment  he  resumed 
his  seat,  but  the  strength  of  his  mind 
sustained  him  in  his  duty,  though  his 
struggle  was  apparent.  With  that  dig- 
nity which  never  failed  to  signalize  his 
official  actions,  he  held  up  the  bill  for  a 
moment  in  silence;  he  looked  steadily 
around  him  on  the  last  agony  of  the  ex- 
piring Parliament.  He  at  length  repeat- 
ed, in  an  emphatic  tone,  “ As  many  as 
are  of  opinion  that  this  bill  do  pass, 
say  aye.”  The  affirmative  was  languid 
but  indisputable;  another  momentary 
pause  ensued  ; again  his  lips  seemed  to- 
decline  their  office ; at  length,  with  an 
eye  averted  from  the  object  which  he 
hated,  he  proclaimed,  with  a subdued 
voice,  “ The  ayes  have  it.”  The  fatal 
sentence  was  now  pronounced ; for  an 
instant  he  stood  statue-like ; then  indig- 
nantly, and  with  disgust,  flung  the  bill 
upon  the  table,  and  sunk  into  his  chair 
with  an  exhausted  spirit.  An  indepen- 
dent country  was  thus  degraded  into  a 
province — Ireland,  as  a nation,  was 

EXTINGUISHED. 


FUNNY  MEN. 


The  man  who  professes  to  be  amusing- 
is  usually  such  a bore  that  we  overlook 
his  wit  when  he  has  any.  Small  jokers, 
like  great  talkers,  are  more  plague  than 
pleasure.  They  worry  us  when  we 
want  rest,  and  are  so  afraid  of  our  miss- 
ing their  point  that  they  extinguish  any 
possible  amusement  by  overstating,  if 
not  by  explaining  it.  For  company  the 
sprightly  man  is  better  than  the  witty 
man,  and  the  sprightly  woman  better 
than  either ; but  who  ever  heard  of  a 
funny  woman  ? Yet  on  the  average, 
women  greatly  exceed  men  both  in 
liveliness  and  wit.  A good  joker  should 
have  a short  memory,  both  lest  he 
should  remember  and  repeat  the  jokes 
of  others,  and  lest  he  s hould  be  troubled 
by  remembering  them  when  he  repeats 
his  own.  If  he  has  constantly  to  think 
whether  he  said  this  or  that  in  the  same 
company  before,  he  will  lose  all  the 
freshness  which  is  an  important  ele- 
ment in  his  success.  It  is,  no  doubt,  a 
mistake  consciousl;j"  to  repeat ; but 
when  it  is  done  unconsciously  it  is  of 
very  little  consequence,  so  long  as  the 
reception  is  merely  verbal.  The  best 
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I'un  does  not  bear  repetition  or  descrip- 
tion, but  vanishes  when  written  down. 
All  Sydney  Smith’s  recorded  jokes 
would  not  account  for  the  great  reputa- 
tion he  had  as  a wit ; but  it  was  well 
said  of  him,  as  of  many  another  funny 
man  of  slighter  pretensions,  that  after 
you  have  been  in  his  company  you  re- 
membered, not  so  much  the  witty  things 
he  said,  as  the  amount  of  laughing  you 
yourself  had  undergone.  It  is  here  that 
the  distinction  comes  which  must  be 
drawn  between  good  things  and  fun.  A 
good  thing  is  by  no  means  always  funny : 
when  it  is  funny  it  is  often  ill-natured 
toward  somebody  present ; and  to  have 
a laugh  at  it  may  disturb  one’s  enjoy- 
ment of  its  flavor.  The  alderman  com- 
plained to  Coleridge  that  in  consequence 
of  the  poet’s  making  him  laugh  he  had 
swallowed  a magnificent  piece  of  fat 
without  ever  tasting  it.  We  confess  to 
the  deepest  sympathy’  with  that  aider- 
man.  Could  we  but  learn  his  name,  it 
would  be  enshrined  on  the  tablets  of 
our  memory.  He  was  not  stupid,  he 
could  see  a point — only  too  well,  indeed, 
for  his  own  comfort.  He  had  come  to 
eat,  not  to  laugh,  and  he  wished  to  be 
allowed  his  own  time  for  either  pursuit. 

To  be  funny  without  ill  nature  is  not 
a common  gift.  It  is  but  too  easy  to 
see  and  remark  the  weakness  of  other 
people.  Many  funny  men  have  no 
friends,  because  every  one  is  afraid  of 
them.  It  is  their  misfortune  to  say 
biting  things,  to  wound  the  suscepti- 
bilities of  unoffending  neighbors,  and  to 
give  nicknames  which  stick.  To  be 
able  to  suppress  a joke  is,  in  some  cases, 
much  better  than  to  be  able  to  make 
one.  If  a man  is  able  to  hold  his  tongue 
rather  than  wound,  the  chances  are 
he  can  command  his  wit  and  be  as  funny 
as  he  pleases  when  occasion  demands. 
Such  a jDerson  is  invaluable  at  a dull 
party,  or  when  others  are  melancholy 
or  tired.  He  is  able  to  relieve  anxiety, 
to  comfort  sorrow,  to  brighten  the  wet- 
test of  wet  days,  and  be  cheerful  under 
the  most  cheerless  circumstances.  If 
he  only  knows  how  to  temper  his  wit, 
he  may  be  a beneficent  visitor  any- 
where. He  must  have  sympathy  for 
the  sorrowful,  and  be  able  to  enter  into 
the  views  of  people  who  differ  widely 
from  himself,  not  only  in  opinions  and 
natural  gifts,  but  in  attainments  and  in 


experience.  He  will  often  find  comedy 
and  tragedy  as  closely  allied  as  they 
are  in  Shakspere,  who  well  knew,  as 
indeed  every  true  artist  must  know, 
how  inseparable  they  are.  Funny  char- 
acters in  novels  are  seldom  consistent, 
because  they  are  made  funny  and  no- 
thing more.  Lover  and  Cockton  are 
merely  tiresome  to  some  readers  on  this 
account.  Charles  Lever  mingled  pathos 
and  fun  with  much  success  ; but  even 
he  found  the  task  too  much  in  his  later 
years.  Frank  Smedley  succeeded  in 
being  very  funny  as  did  Captain  Marr- 
yatt;  but  they  were  usually  nothing 
more.  It  is  only  the  greatest  genius 
that  can  unite  the  two  extremes.  It  is 
often  supposed  that  a man  only  requires 
a good  digestion  and  a hard  conscience 
to  be  amusing,  but  the  supposition  is 
not  well  founded.  High  spirits  are 
no  doubt  a good  thing,  if  they  be  not 
too  high,  but  they  often  correspond  to 
a depression  which  nothing  can  miti- 
gate. Consciously  or  not,  a high-spirited 
man  is  always  amusing,  but  there  is  a 
much  higher  walk  in  the  mind  which 
can  command  its  wit.  As  a rule,  the 
most  cultivated  people  are  the  most 
agreeable.  No  man,  it  is  true,  can 
absolutely  set  himself  to  learn  humor. 
But  no  man  is  naturally  so  witty  that 
he  can  afford  to  dispense  with  art. 
Sheridan  was  funny  by  nature,  yet  even 
he  worked  up  a joke  before  he  dared  to 
use  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
Goldsmith’s  best  things  have  been 
traced  like  Sterne’s,  through  many 
authors  before  his  day.  It  is  the  same 
with  most  other  writers  of  comedy. 
Swift,  perhaps  being  the  only  one  in 
English  literature  who  can  bear  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  critic.  Some  of  the 
most  famous  hits  in  “ Gulliver”  have, 
however,  been  found  in  Eabelais,  just  as 
Shakspere’s  plots  are  found  in  Boc- 
cacio.  The  real  natural  wit  is  funny  to 
the  last.  Ealeigh  and  More  joking  on 
the  scaffold  are  not  examples  in  point. 
Both  were  playing  a part  in  the  end. 
But  when  Sydney  Smith  writes  of  Hol- 
land House  in  his  last  moments,  that  it 
had  every  convenience  for  sickness  and 
death,  we  feel  sure  that  his  spirits  had 
not  flagged,  and  that  the  presence  of  his 
end  did  not  destroy  the  readiness  of  his 
mind.  There  is  not  of  necessity  any 
want  of  reverence  in  true  fun.  It  has 
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been  well  remarked  that  any  fool  can 
make  a joke  of  sacred  things,  and  that 
mere  coarseness  is  often  looked  upon  as 
a form  of  wit.  The  man  who  has  to 
distort  Scripture,  or  say  what  is  nasty, 
or  ]*evile  at  his  neighbor,  in  order  to 
raise  a laugh,  may  often  succeed,  but 
at  best  his  wit  is  of  a second-rate  order. 
A close  observation  of  things  on  the 
surface,  a vivid  appreciation  of  shades 
and  character  as  they  are  presented  to 
the  eye,  will  alone  constitute  a fund  of 
pure  comedy,  and  it  is  in  this  particular 
that  Dickens  differs  from  the  greatest 
humorist  of  his  day.  Thackeray  was 
superior  to  Dickens  because  he  saw  be- 
low the  surface,  and  though  he  never 
created  a Weller,  or  even  a Tapley,  the 
outpourings  of  his  own  mind  are  al- 
ways sufficient  to  secure  for  him  the 
higher  place.  No  doubt  it  is  the 
fault  of  funny  men  that  they  wish  to 
produce  an  immediate  effect,  but  it  is 
not  given  to  every  one  of  them  to  be  so 
disinterested  as  to  wish  that  they  may 
be  remembered  after  death  by  the 
amount  of  pleasure  they  may  have  been 
able  to  give  to  those  who  knew  them 
in  life. 


THE  SOCIETY  OF  JESUS. 


What  is  the  Society  of  Jesus  ? Who  are 
the  Jesuits  ? For  the  last  three  centu- 
ries no  society  or  community  have  been 
so  little  known,  or  their  principles  so 
little  understood  by  the  great  mass  of 
the  civilized  world,  as  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  Their  most  bitter  enemies  and 
unrelenting  persecutors  in  the  past  have 
been  Catholics,  or  rather  the  ministers 
of  Catholic  governments,  and  popular 
opinion  has  been,  that  having  been  re- 
peatedly expelled  from  Catholic  States 
they  must  necessarily  be  corrupt  and 
dangerous.  People  join  in  the  popular 
verdict,  without  really  knowing  who 
or  what  they  are.  They  know  no  evil 
of  them,  they  see  daily  the  good  results 
of  their  labors,  but  so  strong  is  the  latent 
prejudice,  received  in  many  cases  as  a 
heritage,  their  fear  and  dislike  continues 
with  no  better  reason  than  is  given  in 
the  old  stanza : 

I do  not  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell, 

The  reason  why,  1 cannot  tell ; 

But  this  I know,  and  know  full  well, 

I do  not  like  thee,  Doctor  Fell.^’  | 


This  feeling  of  prejudice  and  dislike  is 
by  no  means  confined  to  ignorant  and 
unlettered  persons.  Yery  many  men  of 
education  and  culture,  men  who  have 
had  national  and  world  wide  reputations 
as  historians  and  lexicographers,  men  of 
great  erudition,  well  versed  in  ancient 
and  modern  historic  lore,  seem  to  be  at 
sea  on  this  subject,  and  if  asked  the  ques- 
tion what  are  the  objects  and  motives  of 
the  society,  will  confess  their  ignorence. 
As  an  example  in  point  I will  refer  the 
reader  to  Dr.  Noah  Webster’s  definition 
of  the  word  “ Jesuit.^’  He  says  that  “a 
Jesuit  is,  1st,  one  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
so-called — a society  remarkable  for  their 
cunning  in  propagating  their  principles; 
2d,  a crafty  'person,  an  intriguer''  And 
with  all  Webster’s  learning,  this  was  his 
idea  of  a Jesuit,  this,  and  this  alone. 
These  definitions  have  been  changed  by 
the  publishers  of  later  editions,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  there  was  no  associa- 
tion in  Webster’s  mind  with  anything 
heroic,  saintly  or  scientific,  no  beauties 
of  literature,  art  or  science,  nothing  glo- 
rious in  art,  but  to  him  the  term  was 
merely  a synonym  of  everything  most 
hateful  or  dangerous — craft  and  cunning. 
That  the  maxim  and  watchword  of  their 
great  founder,  St.  Ignatius,  “Ad  majorem 
Dei  gloriam.”  For  the  greater  glory  of 
Grod,  was  the  mainspring  of  their  actions 
was  a fact  evidently  not  known  to  Web- 
ster, with  all  his  erudition. 

The  Society  of  Jesus,  which  for  twelve 
years  had  been  in  contemplation  by  St. 
Ignatius,  was  organized  August  15, 1534, 
in  the  subterranean  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Martyrs,  at  Montmartre.  The  founders 
were  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
Peter  Faber,  Claudius  Jaius,  James  Eay- 
nez,  Paschasius  Broetus,  Alphonsus  Sal- 
meron,  Simon  Eodriguez,  Nicholas  Boba- 
dilla  and  John  Cordurius.  St.  Ignatius 
was  born  A.D.  1491,  the  year  before  the 
discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  and 
was  of  noble  lineage.  He  adopted  the 
profession  of  arms,  and  after  being  se- 
verely wounded  at  the  defense  of  the 
citadel  of  Pampeluna,  laid  aside  the 
sword,  appeared  before  the  altar  of  Our 
Lady  of  Montserrat,  clad  in  the  gar- 
ments of  a pilgrim,  and  devoted  himself 
body  and  soul,  to  the  service  of  God, 
making  a solemn  vow  henceforth  to  ac- 
knowledge no  other  God  and  master 
than  Jesus  Christ,  no  other  mistress 
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han  Mary,  the  Mother  of  God  and  for- 
ever to  serve  and  defend  them  before 
and  against  all,  until  the  last  day  of  his 
life.  He  repaired  to  the  town  of  Manre- 
sa  and  sought  seclusion  in  a cave  or 
grotto,  where  he  composed  the  “ Spiri- 
tual exercises.”  It  was  there  he  formed 
the  plan  of  the  society.  It  was  to  bear 
no  other  name  than  that  of  Jesus;  w^hile 
its  motto  was  to  he,  “To  the  greater 
glory  of  God.”  After  the  formation  of 
the  society  St.  Ignatius  told  his  followers 
“ To  those  who  ask  what  we  are,  we 
will  reply,  we  are  soldiers  of  the  Holy 
Church,  enrolled  beneath  the  banner  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  we  form  the  Society  of 
Jesus  S 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  allow 
entering  into  that  detail  which  the  sub- 
ject demands.  The  bitter  and  unrelent- 
ing persecutions  waged  against  the  so- 
ciety for  three  centuries  are  matters  of 
historical  record  ; so  also  are  the  glorious 
and  unremitting  labors  of  this  self-sacri- 
ficing band  of  men,  in  stemming  the  tide 
of  heresy  emanating  from  Luther  in 
Germany  and  Calvin  in  Geneva,  pouring 
into  the  fertile  valley  of  France.  All 
that  can  be  given  in  this  paper  will  be 
a brief  synopsis  of  the  various  persecu- 
tions and  the  glorious  labors  of  this 
grand  company,  who  for  every  injui’y 
received,  have  returned  to  their  enemies 
love  and  kindness. 

The  first  General  of  the  society  was 
St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola  (1541 — 1556)  ; 
the  second,  Fr.  James  Laynez  (1556 — 
1565) ; the  third,  St.  Francis  Borgia 
(^1565 — 1512)  ; the  fourth,  Fr.  Everard 
Mercuriean  (1512—1580)  ; the  fifth,  Fr. 
Claudio  Aquayiva  (1581 — 1615)  ; the 
sixth,  Fr.  Mutius  Vittelleschi  (1615 — 
1645)  ; the  seventh,  Fr.  Yincent  Caraffa 
(1645 — 1649)  ; the  eighth,  Fr.  Francis 
Ficcolomini ; the  ninth,  Fr.  Alexander 
Gottifredi  (1649—1652)  ; the  10th,  Fr. 
G.  Nickel  (1652— 1661) ; the  11th,  Fr. 
Paul  Oliva  (1661— 1681)  ; the  12th,  Fr. 
Charles  de  Noyelle  (1681 — 168 J)  ; the 
13th,  Fr.  Thyrsus  Gonzales  de  Santalla 
(168'7— 1^706)  ; the  14,  Fr.  Michael  An- 
gelo Tamburini  (1106— 1Y30)  ; the  15th, 
Fr.  Francis  Eetz  (1130 — 1150;  the  16th, 
Fr.  Ignatius  Visconti  (1150 — 1155)  ; the 
11th,  Fi.  Louis Centurioni  (1155 — 1151); 
the  18th,  Fr.  Lorenzo  Eicci  (1158-1115); 
(the  Society  of  Jesus  was  Providentially 
preserved  from  1115  to  1802)  ; the  19th, 


Fr.  Gabriel  Gruber  (1802—1805;  the  5 
20th,  Fr.  Thaddenus  Brzozowski  (1805  | 

— 1820  ; the  21st,  Fr.  Louis  Forti  (1820 
— 1829)  ; the  22nd,  Fr,  John  Eoothaan  1 
(1829 — 1853);  the  23rd,  Fr.  Peter  Beckx'  | 

(1853),  who  is  still  living  at  an  advanc-  i 
ed  age,  and  said  to  be  intellectually 
bright  and  vigorous  fcr  one  so  advanced 
in  years.  I 

The  indefatigable  and  untiring  zeal 
and  labors  of  the  Jesuits  for  the  conver-  j! 
sion  of  the  world,  from  prince  to  serf,,.  , j 
are  too  well  known  to  need  any  tribute  j 
from  me.  The  labors  of  St.  Francis-  i 

Xavier  in  India  alone,  if  recorded  would  | 

fill  a volume.  For  a sinner  returning  | 
to  God,  a Jesuit  never  admits  obstacles 
or  delay,  and  Fr.  Lefebvre,  being  thus 
addressed  by  a friend  after  Easter  labors 
in  Paris : “You  abuse  your  strength ;; 
nature  cannot  bear  such  an  excess  of 
work,”  smilinglj^  replied,  “ After  me,  an- 
other J The  labors  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
in  India,  of  Canisius  in  Germany,  of  Le- 
febvre, Bobadilla,  St.  Francis  Borgia^ 
Laynez,  Possevin  and  hosts  of  others 
have  never  been  equaled. 

From  the  foundation  of  the  Society,  a 
series  of  persecutions  rapidly  followed 
each  other,  and  finally  culminated  in 
the  suppression  of  the  order  by  Clement 
XIY  (Ganganelli).  During  their  perse- 
cutions in  France  by  the  Jansenists  in 
1561,  Calvin  wrote  to  one  of  his  co-re- 
ligionists : “Use  your  best  endeavors  to 
rid  the  country  of  these  zealous  scoun- 
drels, who  not  only  induce  the  people, 
by  their  speeches,  to  rise  against  us, 
but  blacken  our  characters,  impugn  our 
motives,  and  represent  our  creed  as  vis- 
ionary. Such  monsters  should  be  dealt 
with  as  was  done  here  in  execution  of 
Michael  Servitus,  the  Spaniard.”  It  was 
well  known  that  Servetus  was  burned 
alive  by  the  order  of  Calvin,  and  he 
ought  to  have  known  that  if  he  burned 
one  Jesuit,  ten  more  would  have  come 
forward  to  seek  the  same  fate.  The  per- 
secution of  the  Order  by  the  Marquis  of 
Pombal  and  their  expulsion  from  Portu- 
gal is  too  well  known  historically  to- 
dwell  upon.  The  union  of  the  Powers 
of  France  and  Spain  in  connection  with 
others  finally  produced  the  suppression 
of  the  Oi’der  by  Pope  Clement  XIY.  A 
brief  recital  of  some  of  the  most  promi- 
nent incidents  connected  therewith  may 
not  be  without  interest  to  the  reader^ 
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A short  time  before  the  decease  of 
Olement  XIII.,  the  Duke  de  Ohoiseul 
wrote  to  the  Marquis  d’Aubeterre  (the 
Prime  Minister  of  France  to  the  charge 
:at  Eome),  “We  shall  gain  nothing  from 
Pome  under  this  Pontificate.  The  Min- 
ister is  too  obstinate,  and  the  Tope  too 
imbecile.  It  is  necessary  that  we  should 
rule  in  these  times  with  a rod  of  iron, 
so,  as  to  oppose  a head  of  the  same  met- 
al which  governs  the  Holy  See.  After 
this  Pope,  we  must  see  to  having  one 
who  will  suit  the  emergency."  The  cabal 
of  the  Bourbon  Ministers  wished  to  ex- 
clude from  the  election  every  Cardinal 
who  had  shown  favor  to  the  Jesuits. 
That  of  Spain  had  the  effrontery  to  set 
u.  price  upon  the  Holy  See.  This  infamy 
was  nobly  repelled  by  the  Cardinals. 
Cardinal  Orsini  thus  wrote  to  Cardinal 
deBernis:  “You  are  an  Archbishop  I 
am  a priest;  we  cannot  take  part  in 
making  a simoniacal  Pope.”  Thus  it 
was  that  Choiseul,  d’Araseda,  Pombal, 
und  all  the  Ministers  who  had  expelled 
und  so  cruelly  treated  the  Jesuits,  pre- 
tended to  govern  the  Church.  They 
would  coerce  the  Holy  Spirit  to  yield 
to  Satan  and  make  the  Pope  their  tool 
and  slave.  Cardinal  Ganganelli  neither 
expressed  himself  for  or  against  the 
Jesuits ; he  alone  assumed  to  be  neutral 
— the  only  one  in  the  conclave.  On  May 
19,  1^69,  Cardinal  Ganganelli  was  elect- 
ed Pope,  under  the  title  of  Clement  XIY. 
He  was  64  years  old,  and  had  entered 
the  Franciscan  Order  at  an  early  age. 
A friend  of  the  Jesuits,  who  appreciated 
his  merits,  it  was  at  their  recommenda- 
tion that  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Cardinal.  The  Father  General  Eicci 
had  proposed  him  to  Pope  Clement  XIII. 

On  June  16,  d’Alembert  wrote  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  Frederick  II. : “ It  is 

said  the  Jesuits  have  but  little  to  hope 
for  from  the  Franciscan,  Ganganelli,  and 
that  St.  Ignatius  is  likely  to  be  sacrificed 
by  St.  Francis  of  Assisium.  It  appears 
to  me  that  the  Holy  Father,  Franciscan 
though  he  be,  would  be  acting  very  fool- 
ishly thus  to  disband  his  regiment  of 
guards,  simply  out  of  complaisance  to 
Catholic  princes.  To  me  it  appears 
that  this  treaty  resembles  that  of  the 
wolves  with  the  sheep,  of  which  the  first 
condition  was  that  the  sheep  should  give 
up  their  dogs;  it  is  well  known  in  what 
position  they  afterwards  found  them- 


selves. Be  that  as  it  may,  it  would  be 
strange,  Sire,  that  while  their  Most 
Christian,  Most  Catholic,  Most  Apostoli- 
cal, and  Very  Faithful  Majesties  des, 
troyed  the  body-guard  of  the  Holy  See- 
your  most  heretical  Majesty  should  be 
the  only  one  to  retain  them.” 

On  August  ^ d’Alembert  again  wrote 
to  Frederick  II.  It  is  aserted  the  Fran- 
ciscan Pope  requires  to  be  much  impor- 
tuned regarding  the  suppressson  of  the 
Jesuits.  I am  not  at  all  suprised  at  it. 
Proposing  to  a Pope  to  abolish  that 
brave  militia,  is  like  suggesting  to  your 
Majesty  the  disbanding  of  your  favorite 
guards.” 

On  July  T,  1110,  the  King  of  Prussia 
wrote  to  Voltaire : “ That  good  Francis- 
can of  the  Vatican  leaves  me  my  dear 
Jesuits,  who  are  persecuted  everywhere 
else.  I will  preserve  the  precious  reed, 
so  as  to  be  able,  one  day,  to  supply  it  to 
such  as  may  desire  again  to  cultivate  this 
rare  plant.” 

But  the  pressure  on  the  Pope  was 
steadily  increased,  and  Cardinal  de  Ber- 
nis  gave  no  peace  to  the  unhappy  Pontiff'. 
The  Pope  wrote  to  Louis  XV. ; “ I can 

neither  censure  nor  abolish  an  Institute 
which  has  been  commended  by  nineteen 
of  my  predecessors.”  The  King  of  Spain, 
feeling  convinced  that  Clement  XIV, 
would  no  longer  resist  if  the  Empress 
Marie  Therese  abandoned  the  Jesuits, 
Joseph  II.  finally  promised  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  his  mother,  the  Queen  on  con- 
dition that  the  possessions  of  the  Jesuits 
should  accrue  to  him.  The  four  Powers 
agreed  to  this.  Joseph  II.  gave  no  peace 
nor  rest  to  hia  mother,  until  Marie  The- 
rese, wearied  and  worn  out  at  last,  weep- 
ing, placed  her  signature  to  the  fatal  de- 
cree. 

On  July  21,  1113,  the  bells  of  the  Gesu 
were  heard  to  toll  at  an  unusual  hour. 
“ Why  do  they  ring  at  the  Gesu  ? ” asked 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  “ They  announce 
the  novenain  honor  of  St.  Ignatius,  Holy 
Father.”  “ Hot  so,”  replied  the  Pope  in 
sorrow ; “the  bells  of  the  Gesu  are  not 
ringing  for  the  saints  ; they  are  tolling 
for  the  dead  ! ” On  that  very  day  Car- 
dinal Marefoschi  laid  before  Clement 
XIV.  the  brief  Dominus  acEedemptor, 
by  which  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  sup- 
pressed throughout  the  whole  world. 
Cardinal  Pacca  says  in  his  memoirs  : 
“ After  signing  it,  he  dashed  the  docu- 
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ment  to  one  side,  cast  the  pen  to  another, 
and,  from  that  moment,  was  demented.” 
This  signature  had  cost  the  unhappy 
Pontiff  his  reason  ! From  that  day  he 
possessed  it  onh"  at  intervals,  and  then 
only  to  deplore  his  misfortunes. 

The  letter  sent  to  the  Bishops,  in  for- 
warding the  brief,  did  not  command 
them  to  notify  the  same  to  the  religions 
interested  ; it  merely  recommended  them 
to  do  so.  But  the  holy  religious,  whom 
this  brief  was  about  to  affect,  were  not 
the  ones  to  take  advantage  of  such  irregu- 
larities. Devoted  to  the  defense  of  the 
Church  and  the  authority  of  the  Holy 
See,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  set  an  heroic 
example  of  the  submission  they  had  in- 
culcated for  more  than  two  centuries. 
They  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
and  like  their  Chief,  they  would  be  obedi- 
ent, even  unto  death  ! 

The  Pope  was  racked  by  remorse,  in 
spite  of  his  aberration,  constantly  ex- 
claining,  “ Mercy  ! mercy  ! They  forced 
me  to  this  step.  Compulsus  feci  I Com- 
pulsus  feci  r’  Says'  St.  Alphonsus  di 
Liguori,  Poor  Pope ! What  could  he 
do,  urged  as  he  was  by  the  crowned 
heads  ? ” 

The  kings  of  Naples,  Switzerland  and 
Prussia  refused  the  publication  of  the 
decree.  Frederick  wrote  September  13, 
1773,  to  his  agent  at  Pome  : “ Abbe  Co- 
lumbini,  you  will  inform  all  who  desire 
to  know  the  fact,  but  without  ostenta- 
tion or  affection,  and  you  will,  more- 
over, seek  an  opportunity  of  signifying 
the  same  to  the  Pope  and  the  Chief  Min- 
ister, that,  with  regard  to  the  Jesuits,  I 
am  resolved  to  retain  them  in  my  States. 
In  the  treaty  of  Breslau,  I guaranteed  the 
status  quo  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  I 
have  never  found  better  priests  in  every 
respect.  You  will  further  add  that,  as  I 
belong  to  the  class  ot  heretics,  the  Pope 
cannot  relieve  me  from  the  obligation  of 
keeping  my  word,  nor  from  the  duty  ofa 
king  and  of  an  honest  man.”  The  con- 
duct of  this  heretical  prince  was  a home 
thrust  to  the  Catholic  sovereigns.  The 
Dutch  Calvinists  and  Jansenists  had  a 
medal  struck  in  honor  of  the  great  Pope 
Ganganelli ! The  Holy  Father’s  mental 
condition  did  not  entirely  prevent  him 
from  feeling  the  humiliation  of  such  a 
mark  of  distinction. 

The  miraculous  preservation  of  the 
Society  in  Eussia  and  elsewhere  until  its 


restoration,  must  be  given,  if  at  all,  in  a 
subsequent  article.  The  present  perse- 
cution in  France  is  known  to  all.  Their 
banishment,  and  the  recall  of  their  mur- 
derers under  the  Commune,  is  a sad  com- 
mentaiy  on  the  age. 

On  August  7,  1814,  the  Holy  Father, 
Pope  Pius  VIT.,  entered  the  Church  of 
the  Gesu,  escorted  by  the  .members  of  the 
Sacred  College.  The  Bull  re-establishing 
the  Order  of  St.  Ignatius  throughout  the 
world  was  publicly  read  amid  the  deepest 
emotions  and  to  the  joy  of  all  present. 

Protestant  England  might  put  to  shame 
many  a Catholic  Power,  The  penal  laws 
are  a dead  letter  on  the  statute  book  and 
the  Jesuits  are  free  to  exercise  the  sa- 
cred minstry  and  to  open  schools  and 
colleges  in  all  parts  of  the  British  Em- 
pire. In  the  United  States  the  Society  is 
rapidly  extending  its  field.  The  Com- 
pany of  Jesus  work  not  for  their  own 
glory  or  fame,  but  in  the  language  of 
their  saintly  founder. 

Ad  majorem  Dei  gdoriam.” 

— G.  W.  W.,  in  the  Home  Journal. 


CHOOSING  THE  RING. 


I looked  at  an  amethyst  first,  dear — 

’Twas  so  like  your  violet  eyes, 

Dreamy  and  soft,  yet  deep  and  clear. 

The  very  hue  of  the  skies 

When  dark  clouds  part,  and  the  steadfast  blue 
Looks  down  on  the  stoim  below ; 

For  a faith  that  is  tender  and  tried  and  true 
The  tints  of  the  amethyst  show. 

And  then  the  sunlight  suddenly  streamed 
On  a mammoth  topaz  there  ; 

Liquid  gold,  it  glistened  and  gleamed 
Like  the  amber  glint  of  your  hair. 

And  hope,  glad  hope,  was  the  word  I read 
As  in  whirl  of  a sunny  curl : 

Rut  the  ring  was  far  too  large,  and  I said. 
Not  this  for  my  little  girl. 

^Twas  a ruby  stone  I looked  at  next. 

It  glowed  like  my  own  heart,  dear  ; 

And  I poised  it  a moment,  half  perplexed. 
For  I felt  your  red  lips  near  ! 

Love,  love,  I read  in  its  burning  rim, 

And  yet — can  you  tell  me  why  ? 

The  colour  grew  suddenly  cold  and  dim,. 
And  I passed  the  ruby  by. 

It  was  only  the  diamond’s  flash  revealed 
Blue,  gold,  and  crimson  in  one  ! 

Ay  ! faith,  hope,  love,  all  lie  concealed 
In  that  magical,  matchless  stone. 

When  amethyst,  topaz,  and  ruby  fling 
Into  one  the  glory  of  three 

And  so  it  was  that  I chose  the  ring. 

My  darling  must  wear  for  me. 
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EDWARD  MURPHY, 


MERCHANT  AND  BANKER. 


Heretofore  we  have  dealt  with  the 
lives  and  times  of  Irish  Canadians 
distinguished  principally  in  political 
circles ; we  would  not,  for  one  moment, 
have  our  youthful  readers,  for  whose 
benefit  these  sketches  are  written,  im- 
agine that  those  alone  who  have  figured 
prominently  in  great  historic  events,  or 
who  have  contributed  to  mould  the 
opinions  of  their  contemporaries,  by  the 
public  policy  they  inaugurated,  or  as- 
sisted others  in  carrying  out,  are  worthy 
of  a place  in  the  annals  of  eminence. 
No  greater  mistake  could  be  commit- 


ted ; those  who  sacrifice  their  time  and 
their  labor  to  the  public  cause,  albeit 
they  follow  the  bent  of  their  own  am- 
bition, are  truly  deserving  of  a fond  re- 
membrance from  their  fellow-country- 
men ; but  other  fields  offer  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  the  display  of  those  qualities 
that  constitute  eminent  citizenship, 
and  the  life  and  labors  of  the  dis- 
tinguished merchant,  of  whom  we  are 
now  about  to  treat,  will  tend  to 
show  that  in  whatever  sphere 
one’s  lot  may  be  cast,  there  is  ample 
I room  for  the  display  of  all  the 
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cardinal  virtues  ; that  prosperity  in  the 
counting-house  need  not  eliminate  pat- 
riotism, that  the  strictest  attention  to 
business  is  not  incompatible  with  scien- 
titic  research  and  the  culture  of  those 
arts  that  make  life  agreeable,  and  that 
the  true  philantropist  can  always  find 
time  to  devote  to  the  happiness  and 
progress  of  his  fellow-men. 

Mr.  Edward  Murphy,  whose  name  is 
a household  word  in  the  city  of  Mont- 
real, is  descended  from  the  good  old 
stock  of  that  name  in  the  County  Car- 
low,  Ireland,  whose  ancestors  were  of  the 
“Murroes”  of  the  County  Wexford,  the 
ancient  territory  of  the  O’Murphys.  He 
is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Mr.  Daniel 
Murphy,  for  many  years  a resident  of 
the  city  of  Montreal;  his  mother  was 
descended  from  the  Wicklow  clan  of  the 
O’Byrnes.  Born  in  1818,  at  the  early  age 
of  six  years  he  emigrated  to  Canada  with 
his  parents  and  brothers,  and  settled  in 
this  city  in  1824.  Having  received  the 
commercial  education  then  accessible, 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  engaged 
as  a clerk  in  the  hardware  trade. 
Well  may  the  youth  of  the  present  day, 
with  their  superior  advantages,  for  many 
of  which  they  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Murphy,  look  up  with  unfeigned  ad- 
miration to  the  merchant  prince  of  to- 
day, who  at  so  tender  an  age  commenced 
to  carve  out  for  himself  the  career  he 
has  so  successfully  achieved.  In  1846 
he  became  principal  salesman  in  the  old 
established  firm  of  Frothingham  & 
Workman,  wholesale  hardware  mer- 
chants, which  position  he  occupied  un- 
til 1859,  when  he  became  a partner  in 
that  institution,  now,  in  no  small  mea- 
sure through  his  activity  and  energy, 
the  most  extensive  in  the  Dominion.  As 
may  readily  be  supposed  Mr.  Murphy, 
unaided  as  he  was  by  outside  influence, 
did  not  accomplish  such  magnificent  re- 
sults without  the  most  assiduous  labor. 
Yet  business  with  all  its  cares  and  an- 
xieties did  not  absorb  his  entire  atten- 
tion. His  first  step  in  the  philanthropic 
efforts  that  have  marked  his  whole  life 
was  in  connection  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  earliest  Irish  Catholic  tem- 
perance society  organized  in  Canada. 
Mhe  late  lamented  Bishop  Phelan,  of 
Kingston,  was  at  that  time  (1840)  pastor 
of  the  Irish  people  of  this  city,  and  min- 
istered to  their  spiritual  wants  in  the 


venerable  old  edifice,  the  Pecollect 
Church,  now  amongst  the  things  of  the 
past,  but  around  which  clustered  many 
fond  remembrances  for  our  older  in- 
habitants. Into  the  temperance  cause 
Mr.  Murphy  threw  himself  with  his 
whole  soul,  seconding  the  efforts  of  the 
good  Father  Phelan.  In  1841  he  was 
elected  secretary  of  the  association,  and 
so  continued  until  1862,  when  he  was 
presented  with  a massive  silver  jug  and 
a most  flattering  address  by  the  society, 
in  recognition  of  his  invaluable  services 
in  the  total  abstinence  cause.  Long 
years  of  active  work,  did  not  cause  him 
to  abate  his  efforts  in,  what  may  be 
termed,  the  cherished  object  of  his  life, 
the  propagation  of  temperance  prin- 
ciples amongst  his  fellow-countrymen. 
He  was  several  times  elected  president 
of  the  St.  Patrick’s  Temperance  Society, 
and  again  in  1812  its  members  feeling 
that  something  more  ought  to  be  done  in 
recognition  of  such  devotion,  they  pre- 
sented him  with  a life-size  portrait  of 
himself  in  oil.  He  has  now  been  for 
over  forty  years  one  of  the  main  pillars 
of  total  abstinence  in  his  adopted  home, 
and  may  without  flattery  be  styled  the 
standard  bearer  of  the  cause.  It  has  often 
been  said,  and  with  a great  deal  of  truth, 
that  the  Irishman  who  appears  to  for- 
get the  old  land,  makes  a very  indiffer- 
ent citizen  wherever  his  lot  may  be 
cast.  Mr.  Murphy  is  a striking  ex- 
ample of  the  class  that  contribute  so  ; 
much  to  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  : 
their  adopted  home,  and  yet  never  cease  ' j 
to  sympathise  with  the  land  of  their  | 
forefathers.  In  the  good  old  days  of  | 
1842,  when  the  Irishmen  of  Montreal, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  formed  one  I 
grand  brotherhood,  ere  narrow-minded  I 
political  tricksters  had  succeeded  in  j 
dividing  them  into  two  hostile  camps,  j 
Mr.  Murphy  became  a member  of  the  I 
original  St.  Patrick’s  Society  under  the  j 
presidency  of  the  late  Benjamin  Holmes.  ' 
In  those  days  and  in  later  such  men  as  | 
the  late  William  Workman,  Sir  Francis  j 
Hincks,  and  many  other  distinguished  j 
Irish  Protestant  gentlemen,  were  joined 
hand  in  hand  with  their  Catholic 
brethren,  and  the  Irish  people  of  Mont-  j 
real  were  respected  and  their  influence 
felt  throughout  the  land.  Mr.  Murphy  j 
was  indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  | 
promote  the  well-being  of  his  fellow-  I 
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countrymen,  through  the  medium  of  the 
national  organization.  In  1860  he  was 
elected  president  of  the  St.  Patrick’s 
•Society,  a position  he  filled  with  credit 
to  himself  and  benefit  to  that  body. 

^ About  this  time  he  was  gazetted  cap- 
tain in  the  Montreal  Militia,  4th  Bat- 
talion, he  was  also  named  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace,  and  in  1861  he 
occupied  the  responsible  position  of 
^Commissioner  of  the  Census  for  the 
City  of  Montreal  under  the  Canadian 
^Government.  In  1862  Mr.  Murphy  re- 
visited the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  and 
oast  once  more  a loving  glance  on 
the  green  hills  and  pleasant  valleys 
of  his  native  land.  During  his  absence 
In  Ireland  he  was  elected  a director 
. of  the  City  and  District  Savings  Bank 
^|,of  Montreal.  This  position  he  filled 
until  1877,  when  he  was  elected  to 
I .the  presidency  of  that  flourishing  insti- 
tution, an  office  to  which  he  has  been 
'.annually  re-elected,  and  which  he  holds 
|.at  the  present  time.  How  he  flnds 
j time  to  perform  the  duties  of  his 
I multifarious  offices  is  really  marvellous. 
_He  fills  the  important  trust  of  Marguiller 
of  the  Parish  Church  of  Hotre  Dame,  a 
•singular  mark  of  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him,  and  the  kindly  feelings  evinced 
toward  him  by  his  French  Canadian 
fellow-citizens.  Again  and  again  he 
lias  been  solicited  to  accept  municipal 
and  parliamentary  honors,  which  he  has 
always  declined.  Nevertheless  he  has 
not  abstained  from  panicipating  in  the 
political  struggles  of  the  country.  A 
friend  of  liberty  for  his  own  people,  he 
sympathised  with  the  gallant  band  of 
patriots  whose  blood  shed  on  the  field  of 

! battle  and  trickling  down  the  scaffold 
in  1837  and  1838,  secured  for  Canada 
the  priceless  boon  of  constitutional  gov- 
»'ernment.  In  politics  he  is  a Liberal 
f-iConservative,  and,  through  good  report 
band  evil  report,  has  always  manfully 
KiStood  by  the  party,  that  his  experience 
|has  led  him  to  believe  has  the  true  in- 
j|;terests  of  Canada  at  heart.  Experience 
^pf  the  blessings  of  constitutional  free- 
irdom  in  Canada  has  made  Mr.  Murphy’s 
I sympathetic  heart  yearn  for  similar  ad- 
1 vantages  to  his  native  land.  From  the 
rear  1841  to  1847  he  was  one  of  the 
: ' nost  ardent  repealers  amongst  the  many 
}|!  {ood  and  true  Irishmen  in  Canada  who 
esponded  to  the  appeals  of  the  great 


O’Connell.  In  1873,  when  the  nation 
was  again  aroused  to  make  one  more 
grand  struggle  for  constitutional  free- 
dom by  the  magic  eloquence  of  the 
illustrious  Isaac  Butt  and  his  colleagues, 
Mr.  Murphy  was  the  prime  organizer 
of  the  Montreal  Branch  of  the  Home 
Eule  League,  an  organization  that 
flourished  for  several  years,  and  as- 
sisted by  its  generous  contributions, 
amounting  to  hundreds  of  pounds,  to- 
wards the  progress  of  the  movement 
that  has  since  accomplished  such  noble 
results  ; whilst  the  existence  of  such  a 
body  in  this  far-off  British  province 
evinced  in  an  unmistakable  manner 
the  sympathy  felt  for  strPggling  Ire- 
land through  the  empire. 

With  such  a record  any  man  might 
well  rest  content  to  see  his  name  go 
down  to  posterity ; but  Mr.  Murphy 
has  still  other  claims  to  public  grati- 
tude. For  several  years  and  until  re- 
cently, he  was  one  of  the  Catholic  School 
Commissioners  of  the  city  of  Montreal. 
In  this  position  he  felt  more  acutely 
than  ever  the  great  need  of  a good  solid 
commercial  education  for  our  youth, 
and  his  energies  were  centered  to  effect 
that  object.  To  give  an  impetus  to  the 
movement  he  generously  founded  the 
“ Edward  Murphy”  prize  of  the  annual 
value  of  $100,  in  perpetuity,  for  the 
“ encouragement  of  commercial  educa- 
tion in  Montreal.”  This  prize  con- 
sists in  a gold  medal  of  the  value  of  $50 
and  a purse  of  a like  amount,  and 
is  open  to  all  competitors.  During 
those  long  years  of  arduous  labor,  Mr. 
Murphy  has  found  time  to  cultivate  his 
taste  for  scientific  pursuits,  and  his 
public  lectures,  always  delivered  for  the 
benefit  of  charitable  objects,  on  “ The 
Microscope  and  its  Eevelations,”  and 
on  Astronomy,  have  invariably  met 
with  a hearty  reception  by  the  public. 
He  pursued  these  favorite  studies  in  the 
few  moments  he  could  snatch  from  his 
pressing  occupations,  and  the  success 
that  has  attended  his  efforts  is  another 
proof  of  how  much  can  be  accomplish- 
ed by  well  directed  labor.  The  last 
post  of  honor,  entailing  .arduous  duties 
as  well,  conferred  on  Mr.  Murphy,  is 
that  of  Harbor  Commissioner,  which  he 
now  fills. 

He  was  twice  married,  early  in  life  to 
Miss  McBride,  of  this  city,  and  secondly 
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to  Miss  Power,  daughter  of  the  late 
Hon.  Judge  Power,  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  Quebec.  Mrs.  Murphy,  who  in- 
herits her  father’s  talents  and  gener- 
osity, is  the  coadjutor  of  her  husband 
in  his  works  of  benevolence,  and  his 
sympathetic  fellow- worker  in  his  many 
labors  of  love.  What  a noble  example 
for  the  rising  generation  have  we  not 
in  the  career  so  hastily  and  imperfectly 
sketched  in  this  paper  ? Mr.  Murphy  is 
identified  with  the  progress  and  the 
prosperity  of  his  adopted  home.  As  a 
successful  merchant  and  banker,  his 
word  is  as  good  as  his  bond  in  the 
commercial  community.  He  is  the 
patron  of  education,  the  noiseless 
toiler  in  scientific  pursuit,  a sincere 
and  devout  Catholic  whose  name  will 
ever  be  connected  with  St.  Patrick’s 
Church,  its  asylumns  and  kindred  insti- 
tutions ; he  is  respected  and  trusted 
by  his  fellow  citizens  of  all  origins  and 
creeds  as  a loyal  and  devoted  son  of 
Canada,  and  one  who  has  never  been 
afraid  or  ashamed  to  struggle  with 
might  and  main  for  even  handed  jus- 
tice to  his  fellow-countrymen  in  the 
land  of  his  birth. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE 
O’MORES. 


A Tale  of  the  Irish  “Troubles.” 


CHAPTEE  I. 

In  the  March  of  1799,  the  British  army 
had  entered  the  territory  of  the  Sultain  ; 
I had  received  despatches  from  the  rear, 
which  I had  delivered,  and  was  again 
returning  to  join  my  regiment  in  the 
main  army.  It  was  evening  when  I 
began  to  descend  the  great  chain  of 
eastern  Ghauts,  whieh  separated  the 
Carnatic  territory  from  that  of  the  My- 
sore. A gentle  breeze  from  the  moun- 
tains moderated  the  sun’s  heat,  produc- 
ing an  elasticity  of  spirits,  and  satisfac- 
tion of  situation,  only  felt  in  this  res- 
pect through  India  in  these  delightful 
plains.  My  mule  appeared  to  feel  the 
pleasing  effects  of  the  cool  atmosphere, 
as  well  as  myself;  and,  as  he  trotted 
gaily  over  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
brought  in  view,  extended  before  me  in 
the  plain  beneath,  the  British  army, 


which  I beheld  them,  far  over  the  level  j 
prairie,  till  by  the  twilight  now  sur-  i 
rounding  me,  they  seemed  lost  in  the  j 
distance,  appearing  much  like  a migra-  ^ 
tory  nation,  with  all  the  appurtenances  | 
for  colonising  some  barren  realm,  than  ! 
an  invading  army  of  modern  days.  I I 
was  so  much  occupied  with  the  appear-  I 
ance  of  the  army  in  the  distance,  that  I I 
did  not  for  a time  observe  a small  party  | 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  advance  : I | 
at  once  discovered  the  ti  oop  before  me 
to  be  a party  of  grain  merchants,  such, 
as  attend  all  moving  armies  in  India,., 
supplying  the  contending  powers,  with- 
out an  interest  in  either,  save  for  those 
from  whom  they  can  extort  the  highest 
prices  for  w^jiat  they  have  got  to  dispose 
of.  I was  turning  my  observation  again  | 
towards  the  plain,  when  my  eye  caught  I 
the  uniform  of  a British  officer  among 
the  group  just  mentioned.  As  this  had  i 
more  interest  for  me,  I lost  no  time  ini 
making  up  to  them,  and  was  still  further  j 
pleased  to  observe  the  uniform  was  that! 
of  my  own  regiment,  although  the  per- 1 
son  of  the  wearer  was  entirely  unknown 
to  me.  There  was  something  in  the 
stranger’s  appearance,  which,  as  I paus-| 
ed  to  observe  him,  prevented  my  accost-j 
ing  him  with  that  familiar  greeting,, 
which,  as  a brother  soldier,  I had  in- 
tended ; and  as  he  did  not  for  a time-  ' 
take  notice  of  my  approach,  I had  leis-  ' 
ure  to  scan  his  appearance,  which,  had  ^ 
already  interested  me  in  him.  His  seat;  ' 
in  the  saddle  was  easy,  and  rather  that:  ^ 
of  a sportsman  than  a soldier ; yet,  it'  ^ 
did  not  want  dignity ; his  form  was  ra-J  ^ 
ther  slight,  yet  admirably  proportioned 
his  hair,  which  was  of  light  auburn,  had|  J 
not  been  fastened  in  the  military  fash-j 
ion,  but  fell  in  folds  upon  his  shoulder  ;i 
his  Celtic  eyes  of  deep  blue,  bore  a me-] 
lancholy  expression ; and  on  his  regular: 
formed  features,  a grave  sadness  rested/ 
which  appeared  foreign  to  so  youthfull 
a countenance.  A narrow  part  of  th^'l 
road  now  brought  us  close  to  each  other} 
and  for  the  first  time  he  observed  me  | 
a bright  smile  illumined  his  face,  as  he  ^ 
recognized  on  me  the  uniform  of  hhr 
regiment,  and  gracefully  returned  mjlf  0' 
salute.  On  the  first  salutation,  I ajj 
once  recognized  in  his  recent,  the  sounc.^ 
dearest  of  all  others  to  one  distant  from?e 
his  native  land.  Wh^ither  it  be  th<i  sin 
softest  notes  touched  on  sweetest  instru ! a 
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ment,  or  the  still  more  delightful  sounds 
of  vocal  melody  ; the  sweet  warbling  of 
birds,  or  the  soft  murmurings  of  falling 
waters;  none  of  these  can  produce  a 
sensation  of  equal  delight  to  that  which 
stirs  the  breast  of  the  wanderer  from 
Erin,  when  the  full,  bold  accents  of  his 
native  land  breaks  upon  his  ear;  the 
sound  itself  is  melody,  but  home  and  all 
its  associations  are  connected  with  it, 
^nd  he  yields  to  the  speaker  a portion  of 
that  love  which  he  has  awakened  with- 
in him  ; and  thus,  from  the  moment 
•Carthy  O’More,  first  spoke  to  me,  he 
was  my  friend — he  was  not  only  an 
Irishman,  but  like  myself,  a native-  of 
dhe  County  of  Kerry.  We  spoke  of  the 
■wondrous  beauties  of  our  dear  Killar- 
ney’s  silvery  lakes,  of  the  wild  and  rug- 
ged cliffs  of  the  west,  which  stand,  the 
bulwark  of  Europe,  against  the  rage  of 
the  Atlantic  ; and  places  passed  over  an 
hundred  times  before  unnoticed,  now  re- 
curred to  our  minds  abounding  with 
beauties ; for  distant  home  was  the 
•charm  which  smiled  on  them.  I made 
known  to  him  my  reason  for  being  ab- 
sent from  my  regiment,  and  asked  him 
when  he  had  joined  the  service,  as  I 
was  surprised  he  had  not  been  with  the 
Tegiment  when  it  left  Madras.  A cloud 
passed  over  his  face,  and  the  expression 
of  melancholy  which  had  in  some  mea- 
sure fled,  now  returned ; he  was  silent 
for  a time,  and  appeared  a little  embar- 
rassed ; he  told  me,  however,  that  the 
transports  for  India  sailed  from  Cork  be- 
fore he  had  determined  to  join  the  army, 
and  that  afterwards  having  done  so,  he 
was  obliged  to  embark  in  a trading 
vessel,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Madras, 
found  that  the  regiment,  for  which  he 
had  been  gazetted,  had  advanced  some 
time  previous  to  the  interior ; he  had 
joined  the  party  with  whom  he  had 
been,  and  was  now  like  myself,  near  the 
end  of  his  journey.  Eeturning  to  former 
topics  the  time  flew  quickly  over,  and 
night  had  completely  overshadowed  us 
before  we  entered  the  Eritish  lines. 
During  the  interval  occupied  by  the 
siege,  my  intimacy  with  the  young 
O’More  had  increased  daily,  and  the 
friendship  was  mutual.  Every  hour 
that  our  duties  permitted  we  spent  to- 
gether, and  although  rather  reserved 
:and  retiring  in  his  manners,  yet  he  was 
a general  favorite,  not  only  with  the 


officers  of  his  own  regiment,  but  with 
all  to  whom  he  had  become  known.  We 
had  lain  a month  before  the  city,  when 
on  the  night  of  the  3rd  of  May,  the  en- 
gineers declared  the  breach  practicable, 
and  the  morrow  at  one  o’clock  was  de- 
cided as  the  time  of  attack.  Morning 
scarcely  dawned  when  I hastened  to  the 
tent  ol  O’More,  to  tell  him  the  joyful  in- 
telligence which  I had  just  learned,  bnt 
found  he  w^as  already  up  and  out ; fol- 
lowing the  direction  his  servant  told  me 
he  had  taken,  I soon  arrived  at  the  spot 
where  he  stood,  leaning  against  the  in- 
trenchment  that  faced  the  shattered 
breach ; he  appeared  lost  in  thought  as 
he  gazed  into  the  tranquil  river,  as  it 
flo-wed  smoothly  on  beneath.  The  ar- 
tillery had  ceased,  and  all  nature  seemed 
so  still,  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  that 
so  soft  a calm  would  be  shortly  broken 
by  so  wild  a storm — that  the  air,  which 
now  breathed  no  murmur,  would  soon 
be  rent  by  the  roar  of  red  artillery,  the 
shout  of  the  combatants,  the  screams  of 
wounded,  and  the  groans  of  the  dying  ; 
and  that  that  placid  river,  now  gliding 
noiselessly  along  its  course,  should  be 
lashed  by  the  passing  ball,  and  red  with 
the  blood  of  its  native  sons.  O’More 
was  paler  than  usual ; I approached 
him  and  laid  my  hand  on  his  shoulder 
before  he  observed  me ; he  started 
slightly  and  turning  round,  looked  at 
me  as  one  awaking  from  a dream. 

“ You  have  not  heard  the  news,  ap- 
parently,” said  I,  “ or  you  would  not 
wear  so  grave  an  aspect.  We  are  to 
attack  the  breach  to-day,  which  ]will 
be  merely  a matter  of  form  to  our  tak- 
ing possession  of  it.” 

“ I have  heard  of  the  proposed  at- 
tack,” said  he,  “ and  knew  it  would 
take  place  before  it  was  announced  to 
me  ; it  is  a matter  of  form  that  will  find 
many  a British  soldier,  as  well  as  me,  a 
grave  beneath  the  walls.” 

“ By  my  faith,  O’More,  had  I not  seen 
your  eye  kindling  with  the  fire  of  chiv- 
alry, when  we  advanced  on  the  foe,  at 
Malavilly,  I would  have  said  you  feared 
to-day’s  engagement,  but  I would  not  be- 
lieve it,  if  you  yourself  professed  it.” 

“ I think  I fear  death  as  little  as  most 
men,  for  to  me  the  prospect  affords  ra- 
ther a gratification  than  otherwise  ; but 
strong  indeed  must  be  the  mind,  as  cal- 
lous the  heart,  which  can  look  into  eter- 
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nity,  with  all  its  mysteries  and  uncer- 
tainties opening  before  him,  without 
deep  awe  and  Christian  preparation. 
This  is  no  time,  my  dear  Fitzgerald,” 
continued  he,  “ to  cherish  secrets  ; your 
frank  and  open  mind  I fear  must  have 
considered  one  who  has  been  so  reserved 
about  his  affairs  to  you,  as  unworthy  of 
the  friendship  I have  received  from  you ; 
but  you  will  pardon  me  when  you  learn 
how  painful  the  recurrence  to  them  is; 
and,  as  a commission  which  I wish  you 
to  execute  for  me  is  connected  with 
them,  I must  inform  you  of  the  events 
which  make  them  so.”  As  he  said  this, 
he  drew  from  his  breast  a miniature  por- 
trait of  a young  and  beautiful  girl,  in 
which  I recognized  a likeness, 
of  the  daughter  of  the  imperious  Major 
Williamson,  the  magistrate  of  my  native 
district.  I had  seen  her  but  once,  several 
years  previous,  when  a child,  yet  so 
perfectly  beautiful  was  she  at  that 
period,  her  face  once  seen,  could  never 
be  forgotten  by  the  most  unobserving 
mind.  I told  him  I knew  who  it  repre- 
sented. 

“ Should  you  survive  to-day’s  engage- 
ment,” said  he,  “ I wish  you  to  convey 
this  to  her,  and  tell  her  I wore  it  through 
life  here,  where  you  will  find  it  in  death, 
next  a heart  on  which  her  image  is  in- 
delibly engraved.”  He  replaced  the 
picture  in  his  breast  and  proceeded — 
“ Almost  my  earliest  recollections  are 
associated  with  Louisa  Williamson.  In 
my  boyish  days,  often  have  I left  my 
companions  in  their  sports,  that  I might 
pass  the  avenue  which  led  to  her  house, 
with  the  hopes  of  seeing  her ; we  met 
by  times,  which  induced  me  the  oftener 
to  pass  that  way — and  she,  without  any 
previous  arrangement,  anticipated  the 
times  of  my  coming,  till  it  became  a 
matter  of  disappointment,  should  I not 
see  her  at  the  seat  beneath  the  huge 
oak  tree,  which  threw  its  wide  arms 
over  the  pathway,  as  its  long  branches 
hung  near  the  earth,  making  with  its 
deep  shadows,  a little  solitude,  when  all 
around  was  sunny  brightness.  We  were 
each  the  sole  children  of  our  parents ; 
neither  had  sisters  to  share  our  love 
or  brothers  in  whom  we  could  confide; 
we,  therefore,  had  subject  enough  for 
conversation  ; and  there  we  sat  or  stood 
and  told  over  events  or  ideas,  to  us  so 
full  of  moment,  or  sometimes  we  walked 


along  the  stream  as  it  murmured  beside 
the  tall  hedge-rows,  and  gathered  field- 
flowers  along  its  banks,  or  descending 
with  it  into  the  glen  beneath,  I plucked 
the  filbert  or  the  blackberry,  and  while 
passing  through  the  rough  channel  of 
the  river,  it  was  my  happy  task  to  guard 
her  against  the  projecting  boughs,  or 
carry  her  where  the  pent-up  streams 
might  else  have  wet  her  feet;  and  when 
we  parted,  it  was  to  know  we  were  to 
meet  again,  to  feel  thus  happy  on  and 
on;  nor  dreamed  a time  would  come 
when  these  sweet  meetings  all  would 
cease,  nor  thought  of  change  nor  future 
but  as  that  which  now  passed  sweetly 
o’er  us ; and  when  each  time  bade  good- 
bye, there  was  no  pain,  in  our  adieu  ; so 
buoyant  is  the  young  heart  which 
had  not  taught  us  yet  there  should  be 
pain  in  parting,  and  we  but  looked  to 
our  next  meeting  and  felt  only  a change 
of  happiness. 

“Alas ! such  unalloyed  pleasure  is  but 
a transient  visitor  of  our  earth — a beam 
of  heaven’s  pure  and  holy  light,  which 
resting  for  a time  on  some  lone  spot,, 
turns  all  it  touches  into  its  own  sweet 
beauty;  but  soon  this  nether  world’s 
dark  clouds  gather  o’er  a scene  so  fair, 
and  mingle  their  gloomy  shadows,  or 
with  the  whirlwind  storm  of  malice, 
sweep  through  its  soft  and  fragile  beauty 
destroying  all  traces  of  its  calm  resting- 
place. 

“Time  rolled  on,  and  still  we  were  the 
same,  save  that  each  thought,  each  hope 
and  feeling,  of  the  one,  was  more  than 
ever  the  mutual  wish  of  both,  and  that 
we  observed  a more  guarded  secrecy  in 
our  meetings,  for  which  we  knew  not 
the  cause,  nor  asked  ourselves  the  reason. 
It  might  be  that  both  our  parents  being 
proud,  although  from  different  feelings, 
wished  not  them  to  know  of  our  frequent 
meetings,  and  neither  did  they. 

“Major  Williamson  was  a man  of 
wealth  aud  influence  in  the  country,  and 
as  such  he  felt  the  dignity  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  supported  it  to  the  height  of 
his  power.  My  father  was  a lineal  des- 
cendant of  a line  of  princes,  a remnant 
of  whose  property  he  still  possessed  ; he 
was  a man  of  taste  and  acute  feeling;, 
and  although  the  property  of  each  joined 
the  other,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  there  had  been  but  little  intercourse 
between  men  of  such  opposite  disposi- 
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tions,  each  being  despised  by  the  other. 
Louisa  had  lost  her  mother  when  a child; 
and  her  father  being  occupied  by  his 
magisterial  and  other  duties  through 
the  greater  part  of  the  day,  she  was  per- 
mitted, after  hours  of  study,  to  walk 
where  she  pleased  alone  ; and  1 enjoyed 
the  usual  privilege  of  boys  of  my  age, 
after  school  hours,  to  wander  where  I 
pleased  unquestioned.  One  evening, 
after  a day’s  shooting,  I approached  the 
place  of  rendezvous.  Louisa  was  at  her 
accustomed  spot ; being  later  than  usual 
we  intended  our  walk  should  be  limited  ; 
on  advancing  a short  distance  along  the 
stream,  a wood-cock  sprang  from  its  bed 
— my  sportsman’s  habits  could  not  he 
restrained — I fired,  and  it  fell.  I ran  for 
my  prize,  and  placed  it  as  a trophy  into 
Louisa’s  hands,  life  was  not  yet  quite 
extinct,  and  as  its  breast  heaved  with 
painful  spasms — its  eyes  became  glassed 
— its  wings  convulsively  trembled,  and 
the  golden  brilliancy  of  its  colors  faded 
away  with  life — she  turned  on  me  a look 
of  half  reproach,  and  asked  with  a trem- 
bling voice,  if  this  was  what  I called 
sport.  I could  not  answer  ; at  the  same 
moment  I received  a rude  push  which 
drove  me  some  distance  from  the  spot, 
and  a voice  almost  inarticulate  with 
passion,  asked  how  I dare  thus  insult 
the  daughter  of  Major  Williamson.  I 
turned  to  resent  the  attack,  but  what 
was  my  consternation  to  see  that  it  was 
her  father. 

‘ As  to  you,  Miss,  I know  not  how 
you  have  been  induced  to  degrade  your- 
self by  associating  with  such  a person, 
the  son  of  a pauper turning  again  to 
me,  he  said,  ‘ Begone,  sir,  and  tell  your 
father  he  must  find  society  for  you 
suited  to  your  rank ; the  daughter  of 
Major  Williamson  shall  not,  in  future, 
honor  you  with  hers  ; and  should  I ever 
again  find  you  trespassing  on  my  de- 
mense,  I shall  prosecute  you  as  the  law 
permits;’  and  drawing  his  daughter’s 
arm  in  his,  he  led  her,  pale,  and  almost 
fainting,  towards  his  house.  For  a time 
I stood  transfixed  to  the  spot  in  a kind 
of  stupo]*,  till  the  words  which  he  utter- 
ed again  seemed  to  vibrate  on  my  ear. 
The  insult  which  I had  received  from  a 
man  whom  I had  always  been  accustom- 
ed to  look  on  as  my  inferior,  made  the 
blood  boil  through  every  vein,  and  in  a 
phrenzy  of  anger  I rushed  from  the 


place.  On  my  way  home  I was  obliged 
to  pass  our  oak  tree.  I paused,  and  my 
feelings  of  anger  gave  way  to  one  more 
painful,  as  I looked  around  on  each  fa- 
miliar spot  made  dear  to  me  by  many 
pleasing  recollections,  now  all  clear  to 
my  mind,  which  had  long  before  faded 
from  it;  but  all  now  seemed  still  and. 
lonely,  and  I felt  as  if  I looked  my  last 
on  them.  I turned  and  left  the  spot,  for 
the  first  time,  truly  unhappy  ; my  life 
had  been,  until  now,  one  of  unchequered 
pleasure ! this  was  the  first  taste  of  the 
cup  of  misery,  and  its  draught  was  bit- 
ter indeed ! and  I learned,  that  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  the  heart  can  love  as 
fondly  as  at  any  other  period,  and  with 
more  purity  and  truth. 

The  following  day  my  father  called 
me  into  the  library,  and  pointing  to  a 
note  which  lay  on  the  table,  asked  me 
whether  what  it  stated  were  true.  I 
glanced  over  its  contents,  which  were 
nearly  as  follows : — ‘ Sir,  I find  that 
your  son  has  (of  course  without  my 
knowledge)  been  in  the  habit  of  intro- 
ducing his  society  on  my  daughter ; I 
request  that,  if  you  are  not  already  ac- 
cessory to  this  or  an  abetter  of  it,  you 
will  use  your  influence  to  prevent  its 
recurrence.’ 

“ ‘ I hope  and  expect,  my  dear  boy,’ 
said  he,  ‘that  this  is  altogether  un- 
founded, and  that  the  letter  is  as  false 
as  it  is  impertinent  ; what  this  man’s 
daughter  may  be  I know  not,  but  I 
would  have  thought  that  any  relative  of 
his  would  have  been  considered  by  you 
as  unworthy  of  your  acquaintance.’ 

“ ‘ That  I have  intruded  on  Louisa 
Williamson’s  society  is  most  false,  but 
that  we  have  often  met,  and  that  the 
happiest  moments  of  my  existence  h ave 
been  with  her,  is  equally  true  ; that  it 
should  have  been  a secret  to  you  I am 
sorry ; it  would  not  have  been  so  had  I 
known  that  our  meetings  required  se- 
crecy, for  I knew  not  till  now  what  was 
the  feelings  which  drew  me  towards 
her ; and  that  I love  her,  I now  confess 
I do ; nor  can  any  restrictions  which 
her  imperious  father  may  put  on  our  in- 
tercourse, or  the  strong  love  I bear  for 
you,  or  the  respect  which  I have  at  all 
times  felt  for  your  commands,  subdue 
those  feelings  which  now  swell  within 
my  heart.’  My  words  appeared  to 
make  him  unhappy,  but  he  merely 
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said,  ‘ I am  sorry  for  this,  my  boy,’ 
and  left  the  study. 

“ The  next  day  I learned  that  myfather 
had  challenged  Major  Williamson  for 
the  insulting  language  of  his  note, 
which,  instead  of  accepting,  he  had  en- 
tered law  proceedings  against  him  for 
doing  so.  The  following  day  I found 
my  father  had  made  arrangements  for 
my  leaving  home  for  Dublin,  to  enter 
college.  The  morning  came  which  was 
to  separate  me  for  the  first  time  from 
the  happiest  of  homes ; in  an  abstracted 
state  I wandered  from  the  house,  nor 
scarcely  knew  whither  my  steps  had 
carried  me,  till  I had  arrived  at  that 
place  now  proscribed  from  my  visits. 
To  each  familiar  spot  I gave  a farewell 
glance ; on  the  primrose  bank  I looked, 
and  on  the  sweet  violet  beds  where  so 
often  I have  gathered  the  choicest 
flowers,  and  on  the  murmuring  stream 
as  it  plashed,  in  miniature  cascades, 
down  into  the  still  glen ; then  sat  me 
down  beneath  the  familiar  oak  tree,  and 
scarce  could  refrain  from  tears ; I was 
aroused  by  the  sound  of  a light  footstep 
near,  and  arising  I was  surprised  to  see 
Louisa  beside  me. 

‘ Dear  Louisa,  we  may  never  meet 
here  again  ; yet  the  moment  has  come 
that  must  part  us  for  a time  at  least.’ 

“ ‘ Oh  ! yes,’  she  said,  ‘ I know  I am 
wrong  in  coming  thus,  in  opposition  to 
my  father’s  wishes ; but  I did  not  ex- 
pect to  meet  you  here,  and  merely  came 
to  say  a long  farewell  to  all  the  sweet 
objects  which  were  dear  to  us  ; for  to- 
morrow I leave  them  all — my  home,  and 
even  my  dear  country,  which  you  have 
taught  me  so  much  to  love — that  it 
alone  nigh  breaks  my  heart  to  part  with, 
and  to  live  in  England,  where  you  say 
people  like  us  not,  and  mock  at  our  land 
because  we’re  poor ; but  could  all  their 
wealth  buy  the  warm  heart,  the  disin- 
terested friendship,  or  the  pure  love  ? — 
all  these  I leave  behind — all  that  I care 
for  on  this  earth — these  are  the  trea- 
sures which  I value,  and  which  I’ve 
found  in  knowing  thee,  and  if  you  knew 
how  much  I’ve  suffered  since  we  last 
parted,  you  would  not  be  angry  at  me 
for  thus  disobeying  my  father,  that  I 
once  more  might  see  my  only  brother ; 
for  I confess  I did  in  truth,  hope,  al- 
though I did  not  expect  to  meet  you; 
but  still  hoping,  I brought  this,  that 


when  far,  far  away,  and  when  poor 
Lucy  is  fading  from  your  memory,  you 
may  look  on  it,  and  be  remembered  that 
she  has  said  that  you  will  ne’er  be  for- 
gotten by  her.’  She  handed  me  this 
portrait,  which  was  done  by  a friend 
who  had  been  stopping  with  her  for  a 
time,  and  which  I have  ever  since  worn 
at  my  heart.  I endeavored  to  speak, 
but  my  feelings  choked  my  utterance, 
and  without  saying  one  farewell,  we 
parted. 

“ I have  said  it  was  my  first  time  to 
leave  home,  and  here  was  another  source 
of  pain.  My  parents  had  always  been 
most  indulgent ; my  father  had  been 
my  companion,  my  playfellow,  as  much 
as  my  tutor ; my  mother  had  loved  me 
with  more  than  a mother’s  strongest 
love,  and  I felt  all  a son’s  affections  for 
the  fondest  and  kindest  of  parents.  As 
they  both  embraced  me,  their  tears 
flowed  fast ; and  as  my  mother,  sobbing, 
leaned  on  my  shoulder,  my  own  which 
I had  so  long  struggled  to  suppress, 
now  burst  forth,  and  gave  some  relief 
to  my  bursting  heart. 

{To  he  Continued.) 

LITEEAEY  MISCELLANY. 


The  Oldest  Bible  Manuscripts. -The 
two  most  ancient  manuscripts  of  the 
Bible  known,  are  the  Codex  Sinaiticus, 
of  the  Imperial  Library,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  the  Codex  Yaticanus,  of  the 
Vatican  Library  at  Eome,  both  of  which 
are  believed  to  have  been  written  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  A.  D. 
The  Sinaiticus,  so  called  because  it  was 
obtained  (in  1859)  from  the  convent  of 
St.  Catherine  on  Mount  Sinai,  is  sup- 
posed by  Tischendorf,  its  discoverer,  to 
be  one  of  the  fifty  copies  of  the  Scrip- 
tures which  the  Emperor  Constantine 
directed  to  be  made  for  Byzantium,  in  the 
year  331,  under  the  care  of  Eusebius  of 
Coesarea.  It  consists  of  345J  leaves  of 
very  fine  vellum,  made  either  from  the 
skins  of  antelopes  or  asses,  each  leaf 
being  14f  inches  high  by  13J  inches 
wide.  The  history  of  the  Vatican  man- 
uscript is  not  known,  but  it  appears  in 
the  first  catalogue  of  the  Vatican  Libra- 
ry in  1475.  It  is  a quarto  volume,  con- 
taining 146  leaves  of  fine  thin  vellum 
each  lOJ  inches  high  and  10  inches 
broad.  Both  manuscripts  are  written 
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in  Greek  uncials,  or  capital  letters,  are 
without  spaces  between  the  words,  and 

have  no  marks  of  punctuation. 

Appletons'  American  Cyclopaedia. 

The  Celtic  Eace. — The  highest 
American  literary  authority,  Ealph 
Waldo  Emerson,  in  his  esssays  on 

Eaces,”  pays  the  following  tribute  to 
the  ancient  but  ever-young  and  potential 
Celtic  race  : 

It  is  the  oldest  blood  in  the  world, — 
the  Celtic.  Some  people  are  deciduous 
-or  transitory.  Where  are  the  Greeks  ? 
Where  are  the  Etrurians  ? Where  are 
the  Eomans  ? But  the  Celts  or  Sidon- 
ides  are  an  old  family,  of  whose  begin- 
ning there  is  no  memory,  and  their  end 
is  still  likely  to  be  still  more  remote  in 
the  future  ; for  they  have  endurance  and 
productiveness.  They  planted  Britain, 
and  gave  to  the  sea  and  mountains 
names  which  are  poems,  and  imitate  the 
pure  voices  of  nature.  They  are  favor- 
;ably  remembered  in  the  oldest  records 
•of  Europe.  They  had  no  violent  feudal 
tenure ; but  the  husbandman  owned  the 
land.  They  had  an  alphabet,  astronomy, 
priestly  culture,  and  a sublime  creed. 
They  have  a hidden  and  precocious 
genius.  They  made  the  best  popular  lit- 
erature of  the  Middle  Ages  in  the  songs 
of  Merlin,  and  the  tender  and  delicious 
mythology  of  Arthur.” 

Manners  Make  the  Man. — This 
phrase  comes  from  the  celebrated  Catho- 
lic churchman,  William  of  Wykeham, 
who  was  born  of  humble  parents,  but 
rose  by  his  integrity  and  talents  to  be 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  136Y,  and  Lord 
High  Chancellor  of  England.  When 
the  heralds  were  searching  for  suitable 
arms  for  the  new  prelate,  he  gave  them 
:as^his  motto,  “ Manners  Makyth  Man 
thereby  meaning  that  a man’s  real  worth 
IS  to  be  estimated,  not  from  the  accidents 
of  birth  and  fortune,  but  from  his  mental 
attainments  and  moral  qualifications. 

The  Schoolmen  op  the  Middle 
Ages. — Coleridge  says : “It  was  the 

schoolmen  who  made  the  languages  of 
Europe  what  they  now  are.  We  laugh 
at  the  quiddities  of  those  writers,  but 
in  truth  these  quiddities  are  just  the 
parts  of  their  language  which  we  have 
rejected  : while  we  never  think  of  the 
mass  which  we  have  adopted  and  have 
in  daily  use.” 


Longfellow  says  the  schoolmen  were 
“ men  of  acute  and  masculine  intellect. 
Their  teachings  exercised  a powerful  in- 
fluence on  the  poetry  of  Dante  and  his 
age  ” They  possessed 

Minds  of  a massive  and  gigantic  mould, 

Whom  we  must  measure  as  the  Cretan  sage 

Measured  the  pyramids  of  ages  past; 

By  the  far-reaching  shadows  that  they 
cast.” 

We  give  the  names  of  those  most 
familiar  to  the  English-reading  public. 

Duns  Scotus,  called  the  subtle  doctor. 
He  was  a fellow  at  Merton  College  and 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford.  After 
becoming  famous  in  his  own  country  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  from  thence  to  Cologne 
where  he  died  in  1308,  at  the  early  age 
of  thirty-four.  He  was  the  great  cham- 
pion of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
Mary. 

William  Ockham^  the  invincible  doctor 
was  also  an  Englishman.  He  was  a 
disciple  of  Duns  Scotus  and  the  head  of 
the  Nominalists.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  trenchant  logic.  The  famous 
fundamental  principle  of  his  philosophy 
was  called  “ Ockham’s  razor.”  He  died 
about  134*7. 

Alexander  Hales,  the  irrepressible  doc- 
tor, was  a native  of  Gloucestershire.  St. 
Bonaventure  was  one  of  his  disciples. 
He  died  in  1245. 

Roger  Bacon,  called  the  admirable 
doctor,  was  a monk  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  wonderful  for  his  genius, 
learning,  and  great  scientific  discoveries. 

John  Bassol,  the  most  methodical  doc- 
tor, was  a Scotchman  and  a disciple  of 
Duns  Scotus.  He  was  remarkable  for 
the  accuracy  of  his  mind.  He  died  in 
1341. 

Thomas  Bradwardine,  the  profound 
doctor,  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the 
schoolmen,  was  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. He  died  in  1349. 

Richard  Middleton,  the  solid  doctor, 
was  an  English  Cordelier  and  a great 
theologian.  He  died  in  1304. 

William  Varro,  the  thorough  doctor, 
was  an  English  Minorite  of  the  thir- 
teenth century. 

Walter  Burleigh,  the  plain  and  perspi- 
cuous doctor,  and  an  opponent  of  Duns 
Scotus,  taught  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fourteenth  centuiy, 

William  Durandus,  the  most  resolute 
doctor,  was  a Dominican  monk,  and 
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probably  an  Englishman.  He  was  an 
energetic  opponent  of  Duns  Scotus.  He 
diea  in  1332. 

The  Wise  Men  of  the  East. — The 
names  of  the  three  wise  men  from  the 
East  who,  guided  by  a star,  visited  the 
Infant  Jesus  in  the  stable  at  Bethlehem, 
were  Caespar,  Melchoir,  and  Balthassar. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  buried  at 
Cologne. 

A Point  op  Blazonry. — Some  writers 
on  the  “Hoble  Art”  contend  that  abbots 
have  no  right  to  place  over  their  arms, 
as  other  prelates  are  allowed,  a hat  with 
tassels ; and  an  old  treatise  in  Latin  on 
heraldry  dismisses  their  pretention  to 
do  so  with  the  sarcastic  decision  : 

Tot  habent  floccos  abbates  quot  genitalia  muli 

Wisdom. — What  a wonderful  lesson 
is  to  be  found  in  the  single  word  ‘‘Wis- 
dom:” Wisdom  is  what  makes  a poor 
man  a king,  a tveak  person  powerful,  a 
good  generation  of  a bad  one,  a foolish 
man  reasonable.  Though  wisdom  be 
good  in  the  beginning,  it  is  better  at  the 
end. 


THE  COLLEGrE  OF  OTTAWA. 


In  a few  days  the  September  term  of 
this  flourishing  institution  will  be  open- 
ed. Eor  sound,  practical  and  advanced 
instructions  this  college  stauds  in  the 
very  front  mnk  of  educational  institu- 
tions in  this  country.  For  some  time 
past  a wordy  war  has  been  going  on  in 
the  French  Canadian  press  anent  the 
prominence  given  to  the  training  of  the 
pupils  in  the  English  language  which 
one  or  two  of  these  journals  claim,  has 
the  effect  of  counting  out  the  French. 
Our  valued  contemporary  the  True 
Witness  thus  disposed  of  the  most  vio- 
lent opponent  of  the  college  of  Ottawa 
and  in  its  remarks  we  heartily  concur. 

We  have  had  our  attention  directed 
to  a lively  discussion  just  now  going  on 
between  our  French  Canadian  confreres 
on  the  subject  of  the  teaching  of  the 
English  language  in  our  collegiate  insti- 
tutions. An  evening  cod  temporary, 
the  Courrier  de  Montreal^  is  very  much 
exeicised  oyer  the  fact  that  at  the  Otta- 
wa University  the  course  of  study  should 
be  prosecuted  in  English,  instead  of  in 
French,  and  that  an  undue  prominence 
is  thus  given  to  the  English  training  of 
the  pupils.  Our  own  impression  is,  and 


it  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  had  oc- 
casion to  express  it,  that  our  friends  of 
the  Courrier  are  a little  too  anxious  for 
French  domination  in  everything,  and 
that  the  course  followed  by  that  journal, if 
concurred  in  bj^  its  fellow-countrymen, 
must  necessarily  have  the  effect  of  pla- 
cing them  in  antagonism  with,  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  of  the  Domi- 
nion, and  more  especially  to  a very 
powerful  minority  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  However,  we  can  afford  to  al- 
low the  Courrier  to  pursue  its  own  course, 
satisfied  that  in  the  long  run  the  eternal 
beating  on  the  big  drum  of  nationalism 
will  cure  itself.  We  cannot  allow  this 
opportunity  to  pass  without  referring  to 
the  institution  that  has  incited  the  ire 
of  the  Courrier.  The  Ottawa  College,, 
where  the  French  language  is  taught  in 
all  its  elegance  and  purity,  as  witness 
their  scholars  in  the  various  departments 
of  life  in  the  Dominion,  fills  more  parti- 
cularly a want  long  felt  by  the  English- 
speaking  and  French  Canadian  Catho- 
lics of  the  country.  In  the  greater 
number  of  our  Lower  Canadian  colleges 
we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  say  the  Eng- 
lish language  is  not  only  a secondary 
consideration,  but  is  almost  entirely 
neglected.  There  the  old  system  of  the 
petit  seminaire  that  existed  in  France  one 
hundred  years  ago,  is  still  followed, 
regardless  of  the  changes  in  times  and 
circumstances.  In  the  new  Catholic 
university  of  Ottawa  both  languages 
receive  equal  attention,  but  the  course 
of  study  has  been  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  country,  and  is  such  as  will 
enable  our  Catholic  young  men,  after 
graduating,  to  battle  successfully  with 
their  rivals  of  other  creeds.  And  this 
is  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  success 
that  has  crowned  the  labor  and  sacrifices 
of  the  Beverend  Fathers  who  have 
charge  of  the  institution.  If,  instead  of 
finding  fault  with  the  prominence  given 
to  English  instruction  at  the  Ottawa 
College,  our  confrere  were  to  urge  many 
of  our  institutions  in  this  Province  to 
adopt  its  curriculum  a far  greater  benefit 
would  be  conferred  on  its  fellow-countiy- 
men.  In  the  meantime,  our  Catholic 
population  may  congratulate  themselves 
on  having  an  institution  where  our 
young  men  are  in  a position  to  receive 
the  education  that  is  requisite  for  their 
advancement  and  success  in  after  life. 
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IRELAND. 


The  following  lines  were  written  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Graham,  merchant  of  Lucknow.  Though 
an  Orangeman,  we  are  glad  to  find  his  senti- 
ments possess  the  true  ring  of  Irish  nation- 
ality, and  we  fondly  hope  that  the  time  is  not 
distant  when  all  the  children  of  the  old  land 
will  join  with  Robert  Graham  in  thus  express- 
ing their  tokens  of  love  for  their  country, 
though  separated  from  it  by  thousands  of 
miles.  We  also  hope  that  the  Orange  and 
Green  will  yet  vie  with  each  other  in  the 
endeavor  to  make  the  Emerald  Isle  a land  of 
peace,  plenty  and  happiness,  and  free  from 
the  sorrowful  sights  of  internal  strife  which 
is  asl  senseless  as  it  is  criminal. — Catholic 
Record,  London,  Ont. 

Dear  land  of  my  birth,  when  I think  of  the 
past. 

To  see  your  green  valleys  once  more  I do 
sigh  ; 

Your  heather-cap’d  mountains  that  wave 
with  the  blast, 

Still  sacred  and  dear,  and  to  my  heart 
nigh. 

Land  of  my  forefathers,  who  for  liberty’s 
laws. 

Shed  nobly  their  life’s  blood,  on  mountain 
and  plain  ; 

Heroic  deeds  of  the  past  our  memory  draws. 
And  heart-strings  still  rend  for  those  of  the 
slain. 

Dear  land  of  my  birth,  tho’  scourged  you 
have  been 

By  famine  and  war,  from  door  unto  door  ; 
Yet  still  through  it  all  your  island  as  green 
As  when  Brian  the  brave”  Danes  drove 
from  your  shore. 

St.  Patrick,  too,  let  all  honor  be  given  ; 

Who  spread  the  glad  truththroughout  your 
fair  land ; 

Directed  the  way  that  leadeth  to  heaven. 

The  standard  was  planted  first  by  his  own 
hand. 

The  Shamrock  that  grows  on  our  own  native 
sod. 

An  Emblem  of  Erin  ; that  is  dear  to  us  all; 
Oh  ! may  it  still  flourish,  that  emblem  of  God 
Until  the  last  trump  with  its  blast  do  us 
call. 

Though  absent  we’ve  been  for  many  a long 
year. 

We  cannot  withdraw  from  the  scene  of  our 
youth. 

Our  playmates  in  childhood  we  remember  so 
dear, 

That  played  with  us  then  by  the  bridge 
and  the  forth. 

Ah  ! meek  little  daisy,  I remember  quite  well 
Blue-stockings  and  primrose  so  gaily  in 
bloom  ; 


The  blackthorn  and  bouterer  that  grew  nea^” 
the  well. 

And  up  the  rough  lane  where  grew  the 
green  broom. 

Hazel  nuts,  haws  and  sloes  I have  pulled 
On  the  face  of  the  brea,  away  down  in  the 
scrub ; 

Grandmother’s  flowers  from  her  garden  I’ve 
culled, 

And  sailed  in  the  slough  in  mother’s  big 
tub. 

The  hounds  I have  followed  when  hunting 
the  hare. 

Far  over  the  mountain  and  through  the 
wet  bog  ; 

Heather  and  whins  my  feet  often  would  tear,. 
And  bleeding  and  lame  oft  homeward  I’d 

jog- 

From  mountain  and  Nough  when  herding  the 
cows, 

The  cots  on  Lough  Erne  were  plainly  in. 
view, 

I can  never  forget  the  cuckoo  and  crows. 

And  the  lark  with  her  song,  that  heaven- 
ward flew. 

Fairest  Isle  of  the  sea  tho’ in  a far-away  land, 
My  heart  breathes  a prayer  for  your  wel- 
fare and  peace ; 

Very  near  the  day  when  united  in  hand. 

Sons  of  fair  Erin,  and  bigotry  cease. 

Adieu,  now  farewell,  to  the  land  of  my  birth,. 
May  gladness  and  peace  with  you  ever  be 
seen. 

Is  your  patriot’s  prayer  fair  Isle  of  the  earth;, 
Ireland,  sweet  Ireland,  bright  land  of  the 
green. 


FOR  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


THERE  was  once  a young  Russian  Prince, 
who  was  as  cruel  as  Russian  princes 
alone  can  be.  He  would  ruthlessly  lead 
the  chase  across  the  fields  of  young  corn, 
which  were  the  peasant’s  only  hope  of 
subsistence,  and  make  nothing  of  tramp- 
ling down  women,  feeble  old  men,  or 
children,  if  they  were  in  his  way. 

On  one  occasion,  being  more  than 
half  intoxicated,  he  saw  a beautiful  child 
playing  in  the  road  before  the  door  of 
a poor  peasant’s  hut,  and  rode  deliber- 
ately over  it ; and  when  its  mother,  with 
frantic  cries,  rushed  forth  and  lifted  it 
from  the  ground,  it  was  quite  dead. 

The  poor  woman’s  grief  was  so  great,, 
the  dead  child  was  so  beautiful,  and  the 
wrath  of  those  who  witnessed  the  scene 
was  so  intense,  that  even  the  cruel 
prince  could  not  be  quite  indifferent  to 
what  he  had  done.  Having  watched 
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the  woman  for  awhile,  he  drew  his  purse 
from  his  pocket  and  rode  towards  her. 

‘‘  Here,”  said  he,  dropping  it  into  her 
lap;  “here  is  money  enough  to  make 
you  rich  among  other  peasants.  Doubt- 
less you  have  other  children,  or  will 
have.  There  are  always  plenty,  one 
more  or  less,  what  does  it  matter  ? See, 
now,  you  are  rich ; stop  crying.”  But 
as  he  spoke,  the  woman  lifted  the  purse 
in  her  hand  and  flung  it  in  his  face. 

“ Take  back  your  money,”  she  said. 

“ My  child  was  worth  more  to  me  than 
all  the  gold  in  Bussia.  But  listen,  inso- 
lent prince.  A poor  peasant  woman  can 
do  no  harm,  but  she  can  see  the  harm 
that  is  coming.  The  horse  that  has  been 
the  death  of  my  darling,  will  be  the 
cause  of  yours  ere  long.  Yes,  he  will 
rid  the  world  of  you  !” 

As  the  woman  spoke  the  prince  turn- 
ed pale.  He  was  very  superstitious,  and 
the  belief  in  prophecy  was  strong  in 
those  days.  His  followers,  at  his  bidding, 
scattered  the  contents  of  his  purse 
amoDg  the  crowd,  who  at  once  changed 
their  curses  to  cheers,  and  the  broken- 
hearted woman  was  left  alone. 

As  for  the  prince,  he  rode  home  as 
fast  as  he  could,  and  so  great  was  the 
impression  made  by  the  words  the  poor 
peasant  mother  had  uttered,  that  he  at 
once  ordered  his  horse,  a great  favorite, 
of  which  he  had  been  fonder  than  he 
ever  was  of  any  living  being,  to  be  sent 
away  to  a distant  part  of  the  country. 
The  animal  was  to  be  cared  for  as 
though  he  were  a human  being ; a 
house  was  to  be  built  for  him,  and  he 
was  to  be  closely  confined  therein,  if  he, 
the  prince  ever  travelled  that  way. 

Time  passed  on,  a year  went  by — two 
— three — four.  The  fifth  came.  During 
all  this  time  the  prince  had  heard  no 
tidings  of  his  banished  favorite.  At  last 
he  inquired  about  him,  and  heard  that 
he  had  been  dead  for  a long  while. 
Laziness  and  over-feeding  had  killed 
him.  “So,”  cried  the  prince,  “ he  will 
not  be  my  death  at  least ! A dead  horse 
can  kill  nobody.” 

And  then,  as  though  the  creature 
were  an  enemy  who  had  been  thwarted 
in  some  evil  intent,  the  desire  to  see  his 
dead  body  and  triumph  over  it,  seized 
upon  his  mastei.  Attended  by  a great 
train,  he  set  out  for  the  place  where  the 
horse  had  lived  and  died.  The  remains 


had  been  laid,  with  respect,  in  a sort  of 
tomb  built  for  the  purpose. 

“ Let  me  see  them,”  said  the  prince. 
His  word  was  law.  The  tomb  was 
opened.  Only  the  skeleton  of  the  poor 
beast  remained,  but  beside  this  the 
prince  stood  with  an  absurd  look  of 
triumph  upon  his  countenance.  “ So  !” 
cried  he.  “ You  were  to  be  my  death, 
were  you  ? Ah,  ah ! you  cannot  run 
away  with  me  now,  nor  throw  me.  I 
defy  you  to  bite  me,  or  to  kick  me.  See 
how  quietly  you  allow  me  to  kick 
you !” 

As  he  spoke  he  bestowed  upon  the 
skull  of  the  dead  animal  a kick,  accom- 
panied with  a disdainful  look,  and  an 
opprobrious  epithet.  But,  on  the  in- 
stant, his  laughter  changed  into  a cry 
of  anguish,  and  his  courtiers  saw  him 
writhing  on  the  ground  in  agony  ; close 
about  his  legs  was  twisted  a black  and 
hideous  object  with  fierce  eyes  and  dart- 
ing head.  It  was  a venomous  serpent 
which  had  coiled  itself  within  the  hol- 
low of  the  skull  of  the  dead  horse,  and 
which  the  kick  the  prince  had  given 
him  had  aroused  him  to  wrath. 

The  sting  proved  mortal.  In  a few 
hours  the  prince  was  dead.  They  bore 
him  home  to  be  buried  in  the  tomb  of 
his  fathers.  Ho  one  grieved  for  him  ; 
and  at  the  door  stood  the  peasant  woman 
whose  prophecy  had  been  fulfiled.  Other 
children  now  played  at  her  door,  but 
she  had  not  forgotten  her  slaughtered 
little  one. 


The  questions  and  problems  proposed 
in  the  Young  Folks  Corner,  must  be 
answered  monthly  as  they  appear.  All 
inquiries  and  answers  for  this  Corner, 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Harp,  prepaid. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  The  difference  between  the  Hypo- 
thenuse  and  the  two  sides  of  a right- 
angled  triangle  is  3 and  6 respectively. 
Find  the  three  sides. 

2.  How  many  square  yards  of  carpet 
3 quarters  wide  will  be  sufiicient  for  a 
square  floor,  the  diagonal  of  which  is  5 
yards,  2 feet,  10  inch^es  ? 

3.  The  interest  of  a sum  of  money  for 
two  years:  discount  of  the  same  sum 
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payable  at  the  eod  of  two  years  : : 10  : 
9.  What  is  the  rate  per  cent,  simple 
interest  ? 

4.  Required  the  breadth  of  a yard, 
whose  length  is  36  feet  6 inches,  when 
the  cost  of  paving  it  is  £12=6=6^,  at 
5s.  3d.  per  square  yard. 

5.  Given  a square  of  an  inch,  show 
how  a rhombus  may  be  constructed, 
whose  area  shall  be  equal  to  it,  and  each 
of  its  sides  a mile  long. 

6.  A clock  loses  5 seconds  per  day ; 
how  much  must  its  pendulum  be  shorten- 
ed in  order  that  the  error  may  be  cor- 
rected : the  length  of  the  pendulum 
being 39.14  inches  nearly? 

7.  Victoria  Square  is, — say  300  feet 
long,  and  200  feet  broad,  and  is  to  be 
raised  one  foot  higher  by  means  of  the 
earth  to  be  dug  out  of  a ditch  which  is 
to  pass  around  it ; to  what  depth  must 
the  ditch  be  dug,  supposing  its  breadth 
to  be  everywhere  8 feet  ? 

8.  One  of  the  sides  of  a regular  Hep- 
tagon is  31  perches : I want  to  know 
the  length  of  the  perpendicular  let  fall 
from  the  centre  to  the  middle  one  of  its 
sides  ; and  also  the  rent  of  the  same  at 
$2.25  per  acre. 

9.  The  difference  between  the  legs  of 
a right-angled  triangle  is  10,  and  the 
perpendicular  from  the  right  angle  to 
the  centre  of  the  hypothenuse  is  24, 
required  the  length  of  the  legs  and  hy- 
pothenuse ? 


THE  LIFE  OF  CHEIST. 


Parts  35  and  36  of  the  Life  of  Christ, 
by  Eev.  Father  Brennan,  have  been  is- 
sued. As  far  as  regards  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  matter,  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  author  is  sufficient  guar- 
antee that  it  will  be  one  of  the  best 
Catholic  works  before  the  public.  Messrs. 
Benziger  Bros.,  the  publishers,  are 
bringing  it  out  in  the  very  best  style. 
The  Engravings  of  the  double  number 
are,  the  Crowning  of  the  B.  Virgin  in 
Heaven,  and  St.  Eose  of  Lima.  With 
parts  37  and  38  will  be  delivered /ree  of 
charge  to  all  subscribers  the  splendid 
presentation  plate  of  “The  Eesurrection.” 
Part  38  will  bring  to  a close  this  elegant 
and  successful  work.  The  publishers 
are  prepared  to  bind  the  work  at  prices 
varying  from  $2.50  to  $9.00, 


F A C E T 1 


Dissolution  of  Partnership.— “ Sarah 
and  Co  ’’-quelin. 

To  BE  Taken  for  Granted. — That 
Jack  Tars’  “ kits  ” never  grow  up  into 
Havy  “ cats.” 

A Favourite  Text  for  Church  Ee- 
formers. — That  taken  from  a Cathedral 
“ Chapter.” 

“ Henry,  have  a cigar  ? ” “ Ho,  thanks, 
I’ve  left  off  smoking.”  “ How  long  ? ” 
“ Oh,  about  three  minutes.” 

A Fishy  Con. — When  can  a fish- 
monger be  said  to  be  decidedly  unsuited 
to  his  business  ? — When  he  admits  that 
he  is  quite  out  of  plaice. 

“ Money  makes  the  mare  to  go.” — 
And  the  mare,  particularly  when  she  is 
the  better  horse,  generally  manages  to 
make  the  money  go. 

Hever  too  Late  to  Mend. — Police- 
man : “ Here ! Where  are  you  going  with 
that  diseased  pork  ? ” Speculator : “ Sure 
an’  I’m  taking  it  to  get  cured.,  yer 
honour ! ” 

Curious. — Is  it  really  a fact  that  a 
statue  diminishes  in  size  when  exposed 
to  a shower  of  rain  ? — Certainly,  because 
it  instantly  becomes  a statue-wet. 

Grandpa  : “ How,  Tommy,  can  you 
tell  me  where  port  comes  from  ? ” 
Tommy : “ Ho,  Sir,  but  I know  where  it 
goes  to ! ” [The  question  is  not  pressed.] 

Inductive  Eatiocination. — Mamma : 
“ When  Grand  papa  was  your  age, 
Effie,  tea  was  ten  shillings  a pound,  and 
bread  a shilling  a loaf!”  Effie:  “And 
is  that  why  poor  Grandpapa  is  so  thin  ? ” 

“A  Stray  Shot.”  [Wimbledon.] — 
Friend  frae  the  iSorth:  “ What  are  ye 
firin’  at,  Tam?”  Tam:  “ Ou,  jist  the 
windmill.”  Friend:  “Eh,  man!  Gin 
ye  wis  tae  sheet  the  muller  ? ” 

Eailway  Precedence. — What  is  the 
diffrence  between  the  engine-driver  and 
the  passenger  who  has  lost  the  train  ? 
— Well,  you  know,  one  is  right  in  front, 
while  the  other  is  left  behind. 

That  is  the  Question. — Irate  Instruc- 
tor of  Volunteers:  “ Shure  now,  Mr, 
Jenkins,  yeare  late  again.  How  I ask 
you,  sor,  where  should  we  be,  sor,  if 
everybody  came  half  an  hour  behind  the 
rest?  ” 
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The  first  number  of  the  revived  Natioi^  Newspaper  published,  1849. 

St.  Sbranus.  The  Irish  Pontifical  Brigade  occupy  Spoleto,  1860. 

St.  Maonisse,  Patron  of  Connor.  Cromwell  commenced  the  Siege  of  Drogheda, 
1649.  Oliver  Cromwell  died,  1658. 

Sentence  against  Repeal  State  Prisoners  reversed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  1844. 

Cardinal  Wiseman  preached  in  the  Metropolitan  Church,  Dublin,  1858. 

O’Connell  and  Repeal  Prisoners  liberated,  1844.  Fergus  O’Connor  died,  1855. 

Oliver  Bond  died  in  Newgate  (foul  play  suspected),  1798. 

Nativity  op  the  B.  V.  M.  Surrender  of  Humbert  at  Ballinamuck,  1798.  John 
Martin  born  at  Loughorne,  county  Down,  1815. 

St.  Kieran  of  Clonmacnoise  died,  459.  Cromwell  summoned  Drogheda  to  sur- 
render, 1649.  Murrough  O’Brien,  Earl  of  Inchiquin,  Murrogh  an  tothane” 
died,  1674.  Charles  O’Brien,  Lord  Clare,  Marshal  of  Prance 'died,  aged  66, 
1761.  Thomas  Russell  arrested  by  Major  Sirr,  1798. 

Red  Hugh  O’Donnell  died  in  Spain,  1602.  Synod  of  Thurles  concluded,  1850. 

Massacre  at  Drogheda  by  the  troops  under  Oliver  Cromwell,  1649. 

St.  Molaise,  founder  of  the  Monastery  of  Devinish  Island,  died  563. 

Steam  Packets  first  sailed  from  Dublin,  1816.  Doctor  Brinkley  the  Astronomer 
of  Trinity  College,  died,  1835. 

O’Neill  and  the  O’Donnell,  with  their  households  and  families,  sailed  from 
Lough  Swilly,  1607. 

Truce  with  Ormond  by  the  Irish  Confederates,  1643.  Irish  Bishops  resolve 
against  the  Veto,  1808.  Seizure  of  the  office  of  the  Irsh  People  Newspaper, 
and  arrests  of  Fenian  leaders,  1865.  Death  of  John  B.  Dillon,  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  Nation,  1866. 

Thomas  Davis  died,  1845. 

Heroic  defence  of  Spoleto  by  a detachment  of  the  Irish  Pontifical  Brigade,  only 
312  strong,  against  Fanti’s  Sardinian  Corps  of  8,000  men,  1860. 

Battle  of  Castle  Fidardo.  The  Irish  contingent  gloriously  distinguish  them- 
selves, 1860.  Rescue  of  Kelly  and  Deasy  at  Manchester,  1867. 

Massacre  at  Wexford  by  Cromwell,  1640.  J.  J.  Callanan,  poet,  died,  aged  thirty- 
four  years,  1829. 

Robert  Emmet  hanged,  1803. 

First  Orange  Lodge  formed  in  the  village  of  Loughnagall,  in  the  year  1795. 

The  Duke  of  G-rafton  mortally  wounded  at  Cork,  1690. 

St.  Eunan,  or  Adamnan,  Patron  of  Raphoe.  Spaniards  landed  at  Kinsale,  1601. 
Bishop  John  England  born  in  Cork,  1789. 

Bartholomew  Teeling,  leader  of  the  United  Irishmen,  executed,  1798- 

St.  Finbar,  Patron  of  Cork.  First  election  of  reformed  Muncipal  Council  of 
Dublin.  Daniel  O’Connell, M.  P , elected  Lord  Mayor,  1841. 

Limerick  surrendered  toDe  Ginckle,  general  terms  of  treaty  being  agreed  upon, 
1691. 

The  ^‘Rebellion  ” of  1641  declared  at  an  end,  1653. 

Cork  surrendered  to  the  Earl  of  Marlborough,  1690.  Articles  of  Treaty  of  Lim- 
erick finally  settled,  1691. 

Michaelmas  Day.  Donagh  O’Brien,  Prince  of  Thomond,  perfidiously  hung  at 
Limerick,  by  the  English,  though  previously  ^‘pardoned,”  1581. 

English  defeated  at  Wandewash  in  India  by  French  under  MacGeoghegan,  of 
Irish  Brigade,  1759.  Matthew  Tone  (the  brother  of  Wolfe  Tone)  executed, 
1798. 


Prosperity  is  the  destruction  of  a fool. 

Educate  Yourself.  — Thoroughly 
well-educated  people  who  keep  sober 
seldom  starve.  A man  of  information 
must  be  needed  somewhere.  If  you  can- 
not do  something  for  somebody  with 
brain  or  limb,  the  world  has  no  use  for 
you.  It  is  a selfish  world,  and  the  only 
people  it  can  endure  are  the  rich  ones. 
And  if  you  are  rich  one  day  in  your  life, 
you  may  be  poor  the  next. 


Do  not  talk  from  a desire  of  distinction, 
but  either  to  please  or  to  instruct. 

Leave  your  grievances,  as  Napoleon 
did  his  letters,  unopened  for  three  weeks, 
and  it  is  astonishing  how  few  of  them 
by  that  time  will  require  answering. 

Concentration  and  Isolation. — Pro- 
fessional success  depends  upon  a man 
concentrating  his  whole  mind  upon  a 
particular  subject,  but  to  study  this^er 
se  is  isolation,  not  concentration. 


Ji.  Pajasine  of  (ionoral  literature. 


VoL.  V.  MONTEEAL,  OCTOBEE,  1880.  No.  12. 


TO  OUE  EEADEES. 


With  the  present  number  we  close  the 
fifth  volume  of  The  Harp.  Our  readers 
are  the  best  judges  as  to  how  we  have 
fulfilled  the  task  we  undertook  some 
years  ago  to  place  in  the  hands  of  our 
Irish  Canadian  friends  a magazine  that 
would  furnish  sound  and  healthy  enter- 
taining and  instructive  literature  to  the 
rising  generation  amongst  us.  Certain 
it  is  that  we  have  succeeded  in  main- 
taining our  position  so  far  not  without 
sacrifice,  and  whilst  we  look  back  with 
a pardonable  pride  to  the  partial  success 
that  has  crowned  our  efforts  we  would 
fain  hope  that  in  the  early  future  the 
friends  of  the  cause  will  rally  around 
and  give  us  that  support  to 
which  the  only  Irish  Catholic 
Monthly  Magazine  in  the  Domin- 
ion is  fairly  entitled.  Had  it  not  been 
for  thegenerous  and  gratuitous  contribu- 
tions of  literary  friends  the  publisher 
must  long  ago  have  given  up  the  strug- 
gle. To  those  he  owes  a debt  of  grati- 
tude which  he  takes  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  in  the  mok  heartfelt 
manner.  In  thepastwe  have  endeavour- 
ed to  furnish  our  patrons  with  reading 
matter  on  subjects  of  never-failing  inter- 
est, and  we  are  happy  to  be  in  a position 
to  state  that  we  have  received  the  pro- 
mises of  several  of  our  most  gifted  wri- 


ters to  lend  a helping  hand  towards 
placing  The  Harp  in  the  position  it 
should  occupy  amongst  the  literary  pro- 
ductions of  the  country. 

Within  the  last  few  months  we  have 
been  enabled  to  present  to  our  readers 
sketches  of  some  of  our  most  prominent 
Irish  Canadians.  This  feature  of  our 
Magazine,  which  we  have  reason  to 
know  has  proved  very  acceptable,  wfill 
be  continued  for  some  time  to  come 
New  interest,  however,  will  be  added  to 
our  publication  by  a choice  selection 
monthly,of  memorable  places  in  Ireland 
with  Wood  Cuts  and  brief  historic  no- 
tices. Each  number  will  also  con- 
tain a favorite  piece  of  Music,  and 
in  every  department  the  publisher 
is  determined  to  raise  the  stand- 
ard of  The  Harp  to  the  full  extent  of 
his  ability.  In  the  next  number  will  be 
given  the  opening  chapters  of  a most 
interesting  story ; and  as  a further  in- 
ducement to  subscribers  a beautiful  steel 
engraving — a choice  out  of  two — 

Tlie  Finding  of  the  Saviour  in 
the  Temple,  Size  29  x 20 

OR 

Archbishop  McHale,  18  x 14 

will  be  furnished  to  those  sending  in 
their  subscriptions  for  the  Sixth  Yob 
before  the  first  of  January  next. 

This  is  what  we  propose,  now  what 
will  our  Irish  Catholic  friends  do  on  their 
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part  ? Surely  no  family  should  be  with- 
out a publication  offering  such  attrac- 
tion for  the  small  sum  of  one  dollar 
annum.  We  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of 
our  people,  who  can  witness  the  rise  and 
progress  of  literary  productions  antag- 
onistic to  our  race  and  creed  on  all  sides, 
to  come  forward  manfully  and  practi- 
cally and  lend  a helping  hand  to  sustain 
the  only  Irish  Catholic  Magazine  pub- 
lished in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 


THE  CONSPIRACY  ; 

OR, 

THE  CAPTIVE  QCJEEN  OF  SCOTS- 


I. 

Queen  Elizabeth  paced  the  room  with 
hurried,  angry  and  impatient  steps.  Her 
thin  and  withered  face  wore,  with  inten- 
sified expression,  that  look  of  peevish- 
ness and  malice  which  was  so  familiar 
to  it  of  late.  She  clenched  her  long 
hands,  and  her  pale  gray  eyes  seemed 
to  flash  lurid  flames  ; and  she  muttered 
more  than  one  round  oath — for  this 
chaste  virgin  (whose  illicit  lovers  had 
been  so  numerous)  inherited  her  father’s 
propensity  to  blasphemy. 

The  Secretary  of  State  hung  his  head, 
hit  his  lip  and  played  nervously  with 
his  sword- lassel. 

“God’s  death  !”  cried  Elizabeth,  stop- 
ping in  the  middle  of  the  room,  “ was 
ever  queen  so  persecuted  as  I ? Day  or 
night  no  peace  is  given  me.  Conspiracy 
and  treason  spring  up  everywhere 
through  the  land  ; and  i have  nowhere 
around  me  arms  long  enough  to  reach 
this  hydra.  Oh  ! for  the  days  of  my 
father’s  iron  rule,  when  conspiracy  paled 
and  withered  before  the  glance  of  his 
royal  eye.” 

Sir  Francis  Walsingham  looked  up 
with  a remonstrant  flush  upon  his  cheek, 
as  he  ventured  to  say — 

“ Your  Majesty  is  unjust  to  your  poor 
servants.  No  queen  was  ever  so  faith- 
fully or  zealously  served.  And  sure  we 
have  done  all  that  men  could  do  to  root 
out  the  poison  of  treason  from  the  land.” 

“ Why,  then,  does  it  crop  up  perpetu- 
ally, Sir  Secretary  ?”  asked  Elizabeth 
sternly. 


Walsingham  looked  at  her  an  instant 
with  a peculiar  glance,  sl}^  but  searching 
and  then  dropped  his  eyes  again. 

“ Please  your  Majesty,”  he  said  in  soft 
low  tones,  “it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
eradicate  the  weed  utterly  while  fresh 
seed  is  constantly  sown.” 

“ And  who.  Sir  Francis,”  asked  the 
Queen,  “ is  the  mysterious  sower  ?” 

“ From  Fotheringay  Castle,”  said  the 
wily  Secretary,  “ the  seed  is  scattered 
which  produces  the  successive  crops  of 
treason  and  conspiracy.  One  resides 
there  who,  while  she  lives,  must  he  a 
fruitful  source  of  trouble  to  this  kingdom 
— and  its  gracious  sovereign.” 

“God’s  death!”  she  exclaimed,  “thou’rt 
right.  Sir  Secretary.  That  woman  has 
ever  been  the  plague  of  my  existence. 
She  lives  in  an  atmosphere  of  intrigue, 
plotting  and  conspiracy.  Would  to  God 
that  I were  rid  of  her  in  some  way — I 
care  not  how.” 

The  Secretary  looked  up  with  a gleam 
of  mingled  ferocity  and  cunning  in  his 
eye. 

“ Your  Majesty  has  but  to  say  the  . 
word,”  he  answered,  “ and  that  one  ob- 
stacle will  foe  speedily  removed  from 
your  royal  path.” 

The  “ virgin  ” Queen  started.  She 
was  not  prepared  for  such  plain  speak- 
ing as  that.  To  be  sure,  she  had  for 
years  entertained  the  most  malignant 
hatred  of  her  beautiful  but  unfortunate 
rival ; and  she  would  give  much  to  have 
her  removed — no  matter  how,  by  poison 
or  steel.  But  she  had  not  yet  been  able 
to  bring  herself  to  brave  the  odium 
which  would  result  from  the  public  ex- 
ecution of  the  unhappy  Queen  of  Scots. 
It  was,  therefore  her  cue  now  to  pretend 
to  be  very  indignant  with  her  minister. 

“God’s  death!  man,”  she  cried.  “What 
dost  mean  ? Would’st  counsel  us  to  im- 
brue our  hands  in  the  blood  of  our  royal 
cousin  ? Fie  upon  thee.  Sir  Francis 
Walsingham  ! Beshrew  me,  but  meseems 
thou  beest  an  evil  adviser  near  our  per- 
son. Albeit  that  she  has  done  us  griev- 
ous wrong,  and  wrought  sore  mischief 
and  trouble  in  our  kingdom;  and  we 
might  be  justified  in  exercising  the  pow- 
er which  is  in  our  hands,  and  so  restore 
peace  and  qniet  to  this  disturbed  realm. 
But  we  are  tender  of  heart  and  merciful, 
forbearing — long  forbearing” 

The  cunning  Secretary’s  lip  curled 
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with  a sardonic  smile.  He  had  pene- 
trated to  the  lowest  depths  of  her  wick- 
ed heart,  and  knew  every  evil  thought 
that  stirred  it ; he  knew  her  most  earn- 
est wish  was  the  hapless  Mary’s  death. 

“ May  it  please  my  gracious  liege,”  he 
said  in  the  same  soft,  insinuating  voice 
he  had  used  before,  “ great  sovereigns 
cannot  atford  to  indulge  their  private 
feelings,  or  their  natural  tenderness  of 
heart  where  the  interests  of  the  state 
are  at  stake.  The  welfare  of  the  country 
has  its  claims  upon  you,  and  private 
feeling  must  give  place  to  public  duty.” 
Elizabeth  darted  on  him  a look  more 
cunning  than  his  own. 

“Methinks,”  she  said,  thou  talkest 
wisely  and  shrewdly.  Sir  Francis.” 

“ So  please  you,”  continued  the  minis- 
ter, following  up  his  point,  “ if  this  un- 
fortunate lady  repays  all  your  kindness 
by  such  ingratitude  that  she  is  constant- 
ly hatching  plots  and  conspiracies 
against  your  royal  throne  and  person, 
she  is  doubly,  trebly  a traitor,  and  well 
deserveth,  methinks,  to  die  a traitor’s 
death.  And  that  all  this  be  so,  we  are 
furnished  with  abundant  proof.” 

“ God’s  death  ! dost  say  so  ?” 

“We have  abundant  evidence — would 
your  Majesty  please  to  peruse  the  docu- 
ments. They  are  many  and  voluminous.” 
“Ho,  no,”  said  Elizabeth  recoiling — 
“ I will  have  naught  to  say  to  it.  God’s 
death  ! man,  have  I not  ministers  and 
servants  enough  to  do  the  work  of  jus- 
tice without  the  royal  name  being  drag- 
ged into  it  ?” 

The  Secretary  was  silent;  but  looked 
at  the  Queen  slyly  from  under  his  over- 
hanging brows.  He  read  her  every 
thought  and  desire. 

“ If  so  please  your  Majesty,”  he  said, 
“ to  give  us  authority.” 

“ I will  give  you  authority  for  noth- 
ing,” cried  the  Queen  peevishly. 

There  was  a long  silent  pause,  during 
which  Elizabeth  ree^ained  a calm'er  tem- 
I per,  and  the  old  slj^  cunning  look  return- 
ed to  her  cold  gray  eye. 

I “ Good  St.  Francis,”  she  said,  “ what 
I would  you  counsel  me  to  do  in  this  sore- 
j ly  perplexing  business  ?” 
j “An  it  please  your  majesty,”  said 
!|  Walsingham,  scarcely  able  to  keep  his 
I sense  of  truiumph  under  control,  “if 
I you  will  graciously  take  your  poor  ser- 
vants advice,  I would  recommend  that 


a commission  be  appointed  to  interro- 
gate the  prisoner  and  find  out  the  con- 
nection with  these  conspiracies.” 

The  Queen  paused  a moment  in  deep 
thought. 

“Be  it  so  then,”  she  presently  said, 
“ be  it  as  you  think  best.  Do  what  you 
believe  to  be  your  duty  to  me ; but  let  me 
hear  no  more  about  it  till  this  work  be 
done’' 

If  she  could  (as  she  turned  away)  have 
seen  the  cold  sneering  smile  that  curled 
the  lip  of  the  unscrupulous  minister, 
she  would  hardly  have  been  gratified. 

“ But  here,”  she  said  as  the  door  open- 
ed, “ here  comes  my  Lord  ot  Burleigh. 
You  had  better  advise  with  him.” 

Cecil  approached,  bent  his  knee,  and 
kissed  the  royal  hand. 

“ My  lord,”  said  Walsingham  in  his 
usual  sly,  suave  tones,  “ her  Majesty 
has  been  most  graciously  pleased  to  or- 
der that  a commission  be  appointed 
forthwith  to  inquire  what  connection 
the  lady  Mary  of  Scotland,  so  long  the 
guest  of  England  (and  who  so  ill  repays 
the  protection  of  England),  has  with  the 
conspiracies  and  plots  that  do  fret  and 
agitate  the  land.” 

“And,  by  my  troth,  an  order  worthy 
of  the  royal  wisdom,”  replied  Burleigh 
with  his  porpentous  nod.  “ But  as  for 
these  same  plots  against  her  Majesty’s 
life,  sure  that  restless  lady  in  the  tower 
is  the  author  of  them  all.” 

Well,  well,  said  Elizabeth,  with  ner- 
vous uneasiness,  “ be  it  as  ye  list — be  it 
as  ye  list.  I wash  my  hands  of  it.” 

So  saying  she  hurried  from  the  cabi- 
net ; and  as  she  crossed  a secret  pass- 
age to  her  own  private  apartments,  she 
struck  against  the  ground  the  ebony 
staff  upon  which  she  leant  (for  the  “ vir- 
gin ” was  now  old  and  in  need  of  sup- 
port), as  through  her  clenched  teeth  she 
muttered  : 

“ If  they  rid  me  of  this  hatred  rival  I 
care  not  how  they  do  it.” 

Walsingham  and  Burleigh  looked  at 
one  another  and  smiled  grimly. 

“ She  dies  the  death,”  said  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  with  a chuckle  worthy  of 
the  foul  fiend  himself. 

“ Hast  got  more  evidence,  worthy  Sir 
Francis  ?”  asked  the  crafty  Cecil  with  a 
peculiar  smile. 

“ Of  a verity  yes,  my  good  lord,”  re- 
plied the  Secretary.  “ Four  of  my  fait  h- 
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fill  ban-dogs  are  on  the  scent  of  as  nice 
a pattern  of  conspiracy  and  treason  as 
we  have  ever  yet  seen.” 

“Come  then,  Mr.  Secretary,”  said 
Burleigh,  “ let  us  take  council  as  to  who 
shall  be  nominated  on  this  commission.’’ 


II. 

Four  men  of  forbidding  aspect  sat  drink- 
ing in  a tavern  in  Cheapside.  They 
rather  aped  the  men  of  fashion  in  their 
showy  dresses  and  rapiers.  But  their 
vulger  swagger  and  loud  blustering 
tones  proclaimed  their  vulgarity  and 
ruffianism.  They  were  by  no  means  the 
sort  of  persons  a quiet  citizen  would  de- 
sire to  encounter  on  a dark  night  in  a 
quiet  street.  In  physical  aspect,  cruel- 
ty and  sensuality  were  stamped  on  the 
countenances  of  all  four.  A large  meas- 
ure of  spiced  sack  stood  on  the  table  be- 
fore them  to  which  they  made  frequent 
application.  As  the  company  filed  in 
they  suddenly  dropped  their  voices,  and 
seemed  engaged  in  discussing  some 
topic  of  special  imj3ortance,  which  did 
not,  however,  prevent  them  fi-om  indulg- 
ing in  frequent  low  chuckling  laughter. 

“Well,  Gifiard,”  said  one,  a short, 
thick-set  fellow,  with  a low  brow,  a 
small  treacherous  eye,  a huge  mouth 
and  massive  chin,  “ how  do  your  gud- 
geons take  the  bait  ?” 

“ Yoraciously,  Master  Poley,”  was 
the  reply,  and  the  others  laughed. 
“ Master  Anthony  Babington,  is  a most 
valuable  catch  : he  has  already  drawn 
nine  other  fools  like  himself  into  the 
same  net  with  him.” 

“ And  a pretty  plot  it  is  too,”  said  an- 
other— “ nothing  less  than  dethroning 
and  compassing  the  death  of  the  Queen. 
We  have  managed  this  thing  nicely,  my 
masters;  and  Sir  Francis  Walsingham 
should  be  grateful.” 

“ The  headsman.  Master  Greatly,  said 
a fourth,  a cunning,  vicious  looking  fel- 
low, with  a hang-dog  expression  of  coun- 
tenance, “ will  have  plenty  of  work  on 
hands.  I only  wish  that  that  insolent 
Scotch  upstart.  Master  Hugh  Huntley, 
who  lords  it  so  boldly  among  the  gay 
roysterers,  in  tavern  and  gaming-room, 
and  never  losses  a crown,  were  caught 
in  the  same  net.” 

“Ah,  Maude,”  said  Giffard,  “you 
haven’t  forgotten  the  cudgeling  which 


the  sturdy  Scot  gave  you  on  Eastcheap 
for  insulting  the  silk-mercer’s  buxom 
wife.  How  you  did  roar,  and  how  you 
did  swear  and  swagger  ; — but  your  rusty 
bilboa  lay  as  harmlessly  by  your  side  as 
if  it  had  been  a dagger  of  lath.” 

This  sally  produced  roars  of  laughter 
from  all  but  the  victim  of  it. 

Maude  only  tossed  off  his  glass  while 
he  muttered — 

“ May  the  foul  fiend  have  me,  if  I be 
not  bitterly  avenged  of  him  yet.” 

“ Hever  mind,  Maude,”  said  Giffard 
consolingly,  “ with  the  help  of  simple, 
honest  Master  Anthony  Babington,  the 
headsman  will  avenge  thee  by  and  by.” 

“ Is  it  not  true,”  asked  one  of  the  for- 
mer speakers,  “ that  Master  Babington 
has  been  carrying  down  letters  to  vari 
ous  malcontents  in  Derbyshire  from  the 
Queen  of  Scots  ?” 

“ Most  true,  worthy  Master  Poley,” 
answered  Giffard.  “ And  furthermore 
she  has  been  trapped  into  personal  cor- 
respondence with  himself,  and  even 
given  him  letters  to  the  ambassadors  of 
France  and  Spain,  begging  them  to  as- 
sist the  conspirators  with  men  and  arms. 
Oh  ! he  is  a rare  decoy  duck  is  mad  fool- 
ish Master  Anthony.  I warrant  you  we 
shall  have  rare  sport  for  his  worship, 
Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  our  patron.” 

These  wretches  were  the  bloodhounds 
hired  by  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  to  hunt  to  death  the  un- 
fortunate Queen  of  Scots  who,  flying 
from  her  rebellious  and  brutal  nobles  to 
seek  protection  at  the  Court  of  England, 
was . seized  by  her  jealous  rival  (who 
hated  her  for  her  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments) and  transferred  to  a prison- 
chamber  in  Fotheringay,  where  (inno- 
cent of  all  offence)  the  unhappy  Queen 
had  now  lingei-ed  nineteen  years.  Mary 
was  the  object  of  constant  intrigues  and 
persecution,  until  at  last  her  sanguin 
nary  English  jailors,  tired  of  having  her 
ev'er  before  them,  and  her  name  ever  in 
their  ears,  trumped  up  false  charges 
against  her,  and  without  any  pretense  of 
a legitimate  trial,  took  her  out  of  prison 
carried  her  across  the  Thames — and  the 
headsman  did  the  rest. 


III. 

At  the  same  time  and  hour  a different 
scene  was  being  enacted  at  another  tav- 
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ern  not  a hundred  miles  away,  though 
the  actors,  to  all  outward  appearance, 
seemed  similarly  engaged.  Ten  young 
men  of  respectable  appearance  were 
seated  round  a large  oaken-table  in  a far 
•corner  of  a long  straggling  room.  Ale 
and  wine  were  before  them ; but  they 
drank  little  and  were  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation  which  was  carried  on  in 
low  tones,  while  every  head  was  bent 
forward  toward  one  common  centre. 

All  seemed  young  men  of  good  birth ; 
and  they  were  for  the  most  part  richly, 
if  not  sumptuously  dressed  in  the  pictur- 
esque costume  of  the  period.  Every 
face  wore  an  expression  of  eager  enthu- 
siasm ; and  the  eyes  of  all  the  rest  were 
fastened  with  deep  attentiveness  on  each 
other  member  of  the  company  as  he 
spoke  in  turn.  The  leading  spirit  of  this 
assemblage  seemed  to  be  a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed,  smooth-cheeked  young  man, 
whose  face  bore  a mingled  expression  of 
frankness,  intrepidity  and  enthusiasm 
bordering  upon  wildness.  This  was 
Master  Anthony  Babington,  the  credu- 
lous and  ill-fated  young  gentleman 
whom  Walsingham’s  sanguinary  emis- 
saries had  made  an  unconscious  tool  to 
lay  toils  round  the  hapless  Queen  of 
Scots  and  bring  destruction  on  the  heads 
of  himself  and  the  other  unfortunate 
dupes,  his  associates. 

“ Well,  Master  Babington,”  said  one 
of  the  company,  “ what  report  have  you 
to  make  to  us  this  morning  ?” 

“ A most  favorable  one,”  was  the  con- 
fident reply.  “ I have  had  encouraging 
assurances  from  the  embassies,  and  aid 
from  France  and  Spain  may  be  counted 
upon  if  need  be,  when  once  the  blow  is 
struck.” 

“ Marry,”  ejaculated  a sharp,  keen- 
eyed young  gentleman — “ if  the  blow  is 
once  struck,  we  may  dispense  with  the 
aid  of  the  foreigners.” 

‘‘And  so  say  I — and  I — and  I,”  re- 
sponded several  others. 

“ Have  we  any  new  recruits  ?”  asked 
a tall,  fair  young  man  at  the  far  end  of 
the  table. 

“ My  friends,”  said  Bab bington,  lower- 
ing his  voice,  “ to  that  question  I may 
answer  Yes  and  Ho.  We  have  numerous 
friends,  faithful  and  thorough,  in  Derby- 
shire and  in  the  North,  who  will  rally 
to  our  banner  when  the  blow  is  struck ; 
thousands  will  follow  them,  and  in  a 


short  time  the  whole  country,  sick  of 
the  tyranny  of  this  woman,  will  rise  at 
our  call,  but  as  for  the  enterprise  which 
we  have  in  hands,  there  are  enough  of 
us  concerned  in  it.  A task  of  this  kind 
is  best  done  by  a few  determined,  reso- 
lute men,  solemnly  sworn  to  one  another 
and  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  if  need 
be  for  the  end  they  aim  at  accomplish- 
ing. For  work  of  this  kind,  we  only 
want  a few  daring  souls,  inspired  by  the 
spirit  of  Scoevola ; in  large  organizations 
there  are  many  dangers — danger  of  dis- 
cord, danger  of  confusion,  danger  of  dis- 
covery, danger  of  treachery.” 

These  sentiments  were  received  with 
hearty  but  subdued  applause. 

“ But  tell  us.  Master  Babington,”  said 
one  of  the  company,  “ how  have  you  got 
on  with  Master  Hugh  Huntley  ?” 

Babington  shook  his  head. 

“ Hugh  is  a good  man  and  true,”  he 
said,  “ brave  as  a lion,  and  as  cool  in 
danger  as  if  he  were  walking  in  his  own 
chamber.  But  he  keeps  shy  of  our  en- 
terprise, and  answers  my  arguments 
with  sophistries  worthy  of  his  subtile 
Scotch  intellect.” 

“ Why  here  comes  the  man  himself,” 
said  the  sharp,  keen  eyed  young  gentle- 
man. 

As  he  spoke,  a tall  handsome  cavalier 
walked  up  the  room  with  a free  and 
careless  step,  nodding  smilingly  to  the 
occupants  of  the  tables  on  the  right  and 
left.  He  had  a dark  flashing  eye,  and 
there  was  a soldierly  air  about  his  mus- 
cular yet  graceful  figure.  In  an  age 
when  the  adornment  of  the  person  was 
carried  to  a pitch  of  almost  extravagant 
luxury,  he  was  rather  soberly  dressed, 
with  a serviceable  rapier  by  his  side  and 
a short  dagger  in  his  belt.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  table  where  the  ten  con- 
spirators were  seated,  Babington  rose 
hastily  from  his  chair  and  stretched  out 
his  hand. 

“ Welcome,  friend  Hugh,”  he  said, 
“ it  rejoices  me  to  see  you  to-night.  I 
did  not  hope  you  would  be  here  to-night.” 

“ Good  e’en  to  you  my  good  Anthony,” 
replied  Hugh  Huntley,  taking  the  prof- 
fered hand.  “ A good  e’en  to  you,  my 
masters,  all,”  he  added,  lifting  his  plumed 
cap  as  his  eyes  glanced  round  the  table. 

“ Come,  sit  down,”  said  Babington ; 
and  room  was  immediately  made  for 
Huntley. 
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“ Well,  my  masters,”  he  said,  looking 
around,  as  he  took  his  seat,  “ what  sport 
is  afloat  ? Gramercy  ! but  you  all  look 
as  gloomy  as  the  boatman  as  Acherow.’’ 

A faint  artificial  laugh  was  the  answer 
to  this  pleasantry. 

‘‘We  have  been  engaged  in  serious 
business  to-night,  Hugh,”  replied  Antho- 
ny JBabington  with  an  air  of  importance 
“ and  you  must  know  well  what  business 
I mean.” 

Hugh  Huntley  looked  uneasily  round 
ere  he  spoke. 

“ If  you  have  business,”  he  said, 
“which  is  linked  with  danger,  business,” 
he  added,  lowering  his  voice,  “ which 
may  bring  your  heads  to  the  block — 
surely  the  common  room  of  a public 
tavern  is  not  the  place  in  whch  to  dis- 
cuss it.” 

“Pshaw  !”  replied  Babington,  “ there 
is  no  one  here  who  minds  us — no  one 
who  dreams  what  our  purpose  is.  But 
list  ye,  Hugh  ! Our  project  ripens  rap- 
idly ; our  friends  are  j’apid  in  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.  As  soon  as  the  blow 
is  struck  the  whole  country  will  rise  in 
our  favor,  and  your  lady  of  Scotland 
will  be  free  to  return  home  to  claim  the 
crown  of  her  ancestors,  with  manj^  a 
stout  English  arm  to  help  her,  and  she 
list.  Say,  Hugh,  will  you  join  us  now, 
at  the  last  hour,  and  share  our  triumph?’? 

“ No,  Master  Babington,”  said  Hunt- 
ley  resolutely,  laying  his  hand  firmly 
but  not  noisily  on  the  table.  “ No  ! I 
will  fight  for  the  good  cause  in  the  open 
field  as  becomes  a soldier — I will  shed 
my  blood  for  it  if  need  be ; but  I will 
not  soil  my  hand  with  the  assassin’s 
dagger.” 

As  he  spoke  thus  with  subdued  vehe- 
mence of  tone,  a murmur  ran  around 
the  board,  and  there  was  a dark  frown 
on  every  face.  “ My  friends,”  continued 
Hugh  in  gentler  accents,  “ I had  hoped 
you  had  given  up  this  mad  project.  But 
it  is  not  yet  too  late — oh  ! dear  friends, 

I implore  you,  desist  from  it  or  (I  warn 
you)  the  path  on  which  you  are  tread- 
ing will  surely  lead  to  the  scaffold  and 
the  headsman’s  block.” 

“ It  pleaseth  me  well,”  said  the  keen- 
eyed little  gentleman  sneeringly,  to  find 
that  Master  Huntley  still  possesses  all 
the  proverbial  prudence  and  caution  of 


his  country.  He  is  wise  not  to  risk  his 
precious  life  even  to  save  a nation.” 

“ Yet  heshrew  me,”  said  a rougher, 
sterner  voice,  “me  seems  it  becometh 
a cavalier  who  boasts  of  his  loyalty  to 
his  native  queen  to  desert  the  royal 
lady  in  this  crisis  of  her  faith.” 

“ Look,  ye,  sirs,”  Hugh  replied  in 
tones  that  betrayed  the  anger  and  in- 
dignation he  struggled  to  subdue,  “ if 
any  man  says  that  I am  false  to  the  roy- 
al but  unfortunate  lady  to  whom  I have 
pledged  my  faith,  I tell  him  to  his  teeth 
he  lies,  and  I will  prove  it  on  his  body 
with  my  good  sword.  I will  fight  for 
my  queen  if  opportunity  offei’s ; if  need 
be,  I will  readily  lay  down  my  life  to- 
morrow to  see  her  walk  forth  a tree 
woman  from  that  castle  of  Fotheringay 
and  again  ascend  the  throne  of  her  an- 
cestors. But  even  for  her  I will  not 
play  the  assassin.  Nay,  my  masters, 
ye  need  not  darken  your  brows  with 
frowns  nor  lay  your  hands  upon  your 
swords ; it  would  take  more  than  that  to 
intimidate  a Huntley.  But  believe  me 
it  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  friendship  that 
I warn  you  of  the  danger  on  which  you 
are  rushing  blindfold.  Ye  think  ye  are 
venturing  a great  and  noble  enterprise  * 
I tell  ye,  friends,  you  are  stumbling 
amid  traps  and  pitfalls.  I believe,  I 
know,  ye  are  the  dupes  of  the  emissaries 
of  Cecil  and  Walsingham ; and,  woe’s 
me  ! ye  will  bring  destruction,  not  only 
on  your  own  heads,  but  also  on  the 
head  of  the  dear  but  most  unfortunate 
lady  whom  you  profess  to  befriend.  Be 
warned  then  in  time:  give  up  this  mad 
and  wicked  enterprise,  or,  if  you  do  not, 
I prophecy  to  you  (and  the  day  is  not 
far  off)  that  the  hour  will  come  when 
you  will  repent  that  you  did  not  take 
my  advice — the  hour  when  the  rack 
will  stretch  your  aching  limbs  and  the 
flash  of  the  headsman’s  axe  will  dazzle 
your  weary  eyes.  For  my  part,  I quit 
you  here,  bitterly  mourning  the  fatal 
lot  you  have  chosen  for  yourselves.  I 
would  save  you  if  I could  ; but  you  are 
wilful  in  your  purpose.  Gentlemen,  I 
bid  you  a good-night.” 

The  next  moment  he  was  gone.  The 
conspirators,  who  had  half  drawn  their 
swords,  followed  his  departing  figure 
with  eyes  that  expressed  nearly  as  much 
of  vague  fear  as  of  anger.  Then  they 
fell  back  in  their  seats,  staring  at  one 
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another ; and  they  continued  silent  for 
several  minutes,  though  the  wine-cup 
went  round  with  startling  rapidity. 

At  length  one  tall  and  stalwart  young 
man  who  had  drunk  very  freely,  sprang 
up  from  his  seat  and  said  : 

“ What  is  this,  my  masters?  what  are 
we  going  to  do  ? We  have  had  a serpent 
amongst  us ; we  have  taken  him  to  our 
bosom,  and  he  has  stung  us  well  nigh  to 
the  heart.  This  Scotchman  who  des- 
pises our  motives  and  sneers  at  our  acts 
— who  talks  of  his  reverence  for  his 
queen  but  will  not  strike  a blow  on  her 
behalf — this  man  knows  all  our  secrets: 
what  guarantee  that  this  cavalier  who 
has  been  seen  flaunting  it  at  Elizabeth’s 
court  while  his  lawful  queen  was  pining 
in  a dungeon,  will  not,  has  not  betrayed 
us  ! Eh,  my  masters ! I say  he  must 
die,  or  swear  the  most  solemn  oaths  not 
to  betray.” 

A murmur  of  applause  ran  round  the 
board : the  frequent  draughts  of  sack 
were  doing  their  work. 

“ Hugh  Huntley,”  remonstrated  Bab- 
ington,  “ is  a gentleman,  a soldier,  and 
a man  of  honor.” 

“He  is  a Scot,”  retorted  the  previous 
speaker,  “ who  is  false  to  his  own  queen.” 

This  remark  was  received  with  mark- 
ed applause  ; and  subdued  murmurs  of 
“He  must  die  the  death!”  were  heard 
on  every  side. 

“ Gentlemen,”  said  Babington,  rising, 
pale  but  calm,  “ it  is  I who  am  respon- 
sible for  having  brought  this  man  here. 
It  is,  therefore  I who  must  compel  him 
to  take  the  oath  of  secrecy  or  slay  him. 
Not  a moment  shall  be  lost : I will  fol- 
low him  this  instant.” 

And  donning  his  cap  and  grasping  his 
sword,  he  rushed  from  the  room. 

Babington  hurried  along  the  Chepe  at 
topmost  speed  till  he  reached  St.  Paul’s 
‘Church.  Under  the  shadow  cast  by  the 
walls  and  towers  of  the  Gothic  structure 
(which  has  since  been  replaced  by  Sir 
Christopher  Wren’s  great  building)  in 
the  moonlight,  he  beheld  a tall  lithe 
flgure  stalking  on  before  him  with  easy 
swinging  stride  ; and  Anthony  recogniz- 
ed his  friend  Huntley  at  once.  Hunying 
up,  he  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder. 

“ Hugh  1 ” 

“ Why,  friend  Anthony  1 ” exclaimed 
.Huntley  in  surprise.  “ Body  o’  me  1 
man,  what  wouldst  thou  of  me  tiow  ? ” 


“ Hugh,”  said  Babington,  somewhat 
embarassed,  “ you  are  acquainted  with 
all  our  secrets  and  our  lives  are  at  your 
mercy.  My  comrades  are  filled  with 
apprehension  that  a man  who  is  not  one 
of  them  should  know  all  their  schemes. 
They  have  decided  that  you  must  take 
the  oath  of  secrecy,  or  ” — 

“ Or  what?” 

“ Or  die  I ” 

“Pooh,  pooh,”  said  Hugh  with  alight 
laugh — “a  Huntley  does  not  die  so 
easily  as  that.” 

“ 1 am  commanded  to  administer  the 
oath,”  said  Babington,  “ or  kill  you.” 
Huntley  only  laughed  again,  with  a 
slight  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 

“ Will  you  not  take  the  oath,  Hugh  ? ” 
“No,  Master  Babington,  I will  take 
no  oath,”  said  Huntley,  drawing  himself 
up  haughtily.  “ I regard  it  as  an  insult 
to  ask  me.” 

“Then  draw  and  defend  yourself,” 
cried  Babington ; and  his  own  blade 
flashed  in  the  moonlight.  “You  called 
us  assassins,  and  while  agone  I could 
have  run  you  through  with  my  sword. 
But,  though  like  the  Eoman  patriot,  I 
scruple  not  to  destroy  a tyrant  by  any 
means,  I would  not  slay  a brave  man  so. 
Draw  and  defend  yourself  for  your  life.” 
In  an  instant  Hugh’s  rapier  was  out, 
and  steel  crossed  and  clashed  with  steel. 
Babington  was  a good  swordsman,  and, 
with  quick  fierce  thrust  and  parry 
pressed  his  adversary  hard.  But  the 
Scot  was  as  cool  as  ice,  and  he  had  a 
wrist  of  iron.  Watching  his  opportunity 
till  the  Englishman  began  to  tire  him- 
self with  his  ineffectual  vehemence, 
Hugh  turned  on  the  offensive,  pressed 
him  back,  caught  a desperately  aimed 
thrust  upon  his  guard,  and  with  one  rapid 
twirl  of  his  rapier  wrested  Babington’s 
sword  from  his  grasp,  and  sent  it  flying 
a dozen  yards  away.  He  raised  his 
point  to  the  other’s  throat.  Babington 
calmly  folded  his  arms  and  awaited  the 
thrust. 

“ Strike  1 ” he  said. 

“ No  1 ” replied  Huntley  lowering  his 
blade  and  stepping  back  to  lake  up  the 
other’s  sword,  the  hilt  of  which  he  pre- 
sented to  him  with  a courteous  bow. 

“I  will  not  have  an  old  friend’s  blood 
upon  my  hands.  Go  thy  way,  friend 
Anthony,  aud  tell  thy  companions  that 
a Scottish  gentleman’s  word  of  honor  is 
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as  trustworthy  as  any  oath.  I will  not 
betray  you  : in  your  schemes  I will  nei- 
ther meddle  nor  mar.  Gi’ye  good  night.” 
And,  sheathing  his  sword,  he  walked 
away  with  as  light  and  careless  an  air 
as  if  he  had  not  l3een  the  moment  before 
engaged  in  desperate  combat.  Anthony 
Eabington  went  back  to  his  fellow-con- 
spirators, mortified  and  humbled. 


lY. 

The  bright  morning  sunlight  was 
streaming  down  through  the  branching 
trees  in  the  woods  of  Fotheringay,  and 
glistening  on  the  dew  besprinkled  plume 
of  a gallant-looking  cavalier,  who, 
wrapped  in  his  embroidered  cloak, 
walked  thoughtfully  up  and  down.  Pre- 
sently, from  between  the  trees  behind 
him  there  stepped  forth  a graceful  mai- 
denly form  in  mantle  and  wimple.  This 
fair  vision,  with  bright  blue  eyes,  rich 
glossy  brown  tresses,  roseate  cheeks 
and  lips  that  might  tempt  an  anchorite, 
ti’ipped  up  silently  and  smilingly  to  the 
cavalier  and  laid  a small  white  hand 
upon  his  arm. 

“ Hugh  ! ” she  said  in  a soft,  low  voice 
that  was  music  itself. 

He  turned  round,  caught  her  in  his 
arms  and  imprinted  burning  kisses  on 
her  dewy  lips.  She  struggled  from  his 
embrace,  her  face  suffused  with  crimson 
blushes. 

“ Pardon  me,  darling  Kate,”  said  her 
lover ; “ but  oh  ! Tis  a world  of  time 
since  I saw  thee  last.” 

‘‘  Why,  how  foolish  thou  art,  Hugh,” 
the  maiden  replied  with  an  arch  smile. 
“ It  was  only  three  weeks  ago.” 

“ Ah  ! yes  ! ” sighed  Hugh  Huntley. 
“ But  those  three  weeks  were  an  age  to 
me,  unlighted  by  those  bright  twin 
stars.” 

“ Flatterer  ! ” 

Thou  know’st  I flatter  not,  my  Kate,” 
he  said,  lifting  her  soft,  dainty  hand  to 
his  lips.  “ But  tell  me,  sweetest,  how 
is  thy  royal  mistress  ? ” 

‘‘  Sick  almost  to  death,”  the  maiden 
replied,  the  tears  suddenly  springing  to 
her  eyes.  “ If  they  would  but  let  her 
alone,  meseemeth  she  will  not  trouble 
them  long.” 

“ Poor  lady  ! ” said  Hugh  Huntley, 
“ Heaven  pity  her  ! Ho  they  continue 
to  persecute  her  still  ? ” 


“ Ay,  do  they,  the  fiends  ! ” cried  Kate, 
with  flashing  eye,  clenching  her  little 
hand.  “ Yea,  worse  than  ever.  Two 
vile  women,  minions  of  the  royal  English 
harridan,  have  been  appointed  her  nur- 
ses during  her  illness ; but  their  sole 
function  is  to  worry  and  persecute  her 
night  and  day  ; for  they  never  leave  her.- 
Her  enemies  hope  to  kill  her  by  this  spe- 
cies of  torture  and  avoid  the  odium  of  a 
public  excution.” 

“ Fiends  ! ” exclaimed  Huntley,  his 
hand  involuntarily  seeking  his  sword. 

“ But,  dearest  Hugh,”  said  the  maiden 
clasping  his  arm  with  both  her  hands 
and  laoking  up  to  him  with  a tender, 
anxious  gaze,  “ I would  give  you  a word 
of  earnest  counsel.  There  is  a wild,  en- 
thusiastic young  man  named  Babington,. 
a gentleman  of  Derbyshire,  who  has  been 
corresponding  with  my  royal  mistress. 
I fear  that  he  and  others  as  rash  and 
foolish  as  himself,  are  engaged  in  some 
wild  and  desperate  plot,  which  can  only 
end  in  ruin  to  themselves,  and,  I fear,  to- 
the  poor  queen.  It  has  reached  me,. 
Hugh,  that  this  Master  Babington  is  a 
friend  of  thine : Oh  ! beloved,  assure 

me  that  thou’st  not  mixed  thyself  up 
with  this  mad  conspiracy.” 

“ Fear  not,  sweet  Kate,”  replied  her 
lover.  “ They  sought  to  tempt  me,  but 
in  vain.  I would  die  to  secure  the  queen’s 
freedom  and  restoration  to  her  throne 
and  the  banishment  or  death  of  the  de» 
testible  bastard,  Murray.  But  I have  no 
intention  of  throwing  my  life  into  a com- 
mon hazard  with  these  hair-brained 
dupes,  who  are  walking  blindfold  along 
the  straight  road  lo  the  scaffold.” 

“ Thank  God  ! ” murmured  the  maiden. 

What  further  conversation  passed  be- 
tween these  two  it  is  needless  to  relate. 
Their  talk,  uttered  in  low,  soft,  tender 
accents,  was  such  as  has  been  familiar 
to  lovers  in  all  ages— talk  accompanied 
by  gentle  pressure  of  the  hand — and  it 
maybe  of  the  lips,  too.  Kever  you  mind. 

Hugh  Huntley  was  walking  down 
Ludgate  Hill  next  day,  when  he  encount- 
ered a brother  Scot.  The  latter  stopped 
him,  exclaiming; 

“ Hey ! Airnscraig,”  (so  Hugh  was 
always  called  on  his  ancestral  estate), 
“ where  hae  ye  been  this  age  ? All  your 
friends  are  missing  ye.” 

“ In  the  country.  Any  news  ? ” 
“Terrible  news,  man.  Poor,  mad 
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Anthony  Babington  and  nine  others 
have  been  arrested  on  charge  of  having 
conspired  to  assassinate  the  queen.  The 
evidence  is  overwhelming  against  them ; 
and  it  is  said  the  Queen  of  Scots  is  con- 
cerned in  the  plot.” 

‘‘  Who  are  the  witnesses?” 

“ Four  persons,  named  Giffard,  Great- 
ley,  Poley  and  Maude.” 

“ Ha  ! I thought  so.  Walsingham’s 
blood-thirsty  minions.  Well?” 

“ They  have  been  condemned  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  ” — 

Beheaded  ? ” 

“ Ho,  not  so  noble  a death  as  that. 
They  are  to  be  hanged,  drawn  and 
^quartered  while  still  alive ; and  their 
heads  are  to  ornament  the  pike-staves 
'On  the  parapet  of  London  Bridge.” 

“ Horrible,”  ejaculated  Hugh,  as  he 
passed  slowly  onward.  “ I warned  them, 
but  it  was  all  in  vain.” 


y. 

'The  conviction  and  execution  of  the 
■conspirators  (dupes  of  the  ministerial 
scoundrel,  Walsingham  and  his  subordi- 
nate ruffians)  caused  great  excitement. 
Correspondence  was  found  in  Babing- 
ton’s  possession,  among  which,  were 
letters  from  Mary,  approving  and  urg- 
ing, it  was  said,  the  assassinaton  of 
Elizabeth.  This  was  a fiendish  falsehood. 
Hot  a word  could  be  found  in  the  letters 
of  the  royal  prisoner  of  Fotheringay 
Castle  from  which  any  such  meaning 
could  be  wrested,  to  the  excessive  cha- 
grin of  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his 
colleagues  in  guilt.  But  this  difficulty 
was  soon  remedied : they  procured  a 
wretch  named  Davison  to  forge  a post- 
script to  one  of  the  letters,  in  which  the 
unfortunate  Mary  of  Scotland  was  made 
to  approve  of  the  murder  of  her  royal 
cousin. 

Thirty  commissioners  were  appointed 
\ and  sent  off  to  Fotheringay  Castle  to 
arraign  the  unfortunate  captive,  to 
whom  they  denied  the  assistance  of 
counsel.  They  were  headed  by  Cecil, 
Lord  of  Burleigh,  Sir  Francis  Walsing- 
ham and  the  Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Christop- 
her Hatton  (whose  shrewdish  widow 
Lord  Bacon  afterward  married.) 

The  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots  lay 
sick  in  bed,  and  denying  their  authority, 
refused  to  see  them.  But  the  wily  Sir 


Christopher  Hatton  told  her  that  if  she 
persisted  in  this  course,  ‘‘  It  would  be 
considered  an  acknowledgment  of  guilt.” 
Whereupon  the  unhappy  lady  consented 
to  appear  before  judges  who  had  already 
resolved  upon  her  murder. 

She  entered  the  chamber  where  they 
were  assembled,  leaning  on  her  physi- 
cian and  followed  by  her  ladies.  For 
two  weary  days  the  mock  trial  lasted  ; 
and  the  unfortunate  captive  queen,  bro- 
ken in  spirit,  as  her  aching  head  sank 
upon  her  breast,  said — 

“ My  lords,  it  is  my  life  you  seek. 
Ho  thought  of  justice  is  in  your  hearts. 
Like  tigers  you  thirst  for  my  blood. 
You  know  in  your  hearts  the  accusations 
you  bring  against  me  are  infamously 
false.  But  nothing  short  of  my  murder 
will  content  you.  Why  then  keep  up 
this  mockery  any  longer  ! ” 

Then  a transient  flame  of  the  old 
royal  spirit  of  her  race  lit  up  in  her  bo- 
som and  shone  in  her  speaking  eyes. 

“ I appeal,”  she  cried,  “ I appeal  from 
this  mock  tribunal  to  the  Parliament  of 
England — to  the  queen  and  her  council, 
in  the  presence  of  the  foreign  ambassa- 
dors.” 

The  only  reply  the  commisioners  gave 
to  this  outburst  was  to  declare  the  Court 
adjourned  to  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  Oc- 
tober ; and  they  took  their  departure : 
they  never  met  again  at  Fotheringay. 
Mary’s  murder  was  a foregone  conclu- 
sion. The  commissioners  assembled  in 
the  Star  Chamber  at  Westminster  for- 
mally condemned  her  of  “ treason  and 
compassing  the  queen’s  death,”  and  sen- 
tenced her  to  die  by  the  headsman’s  axe. 
The  King  of  France,  Henry  lY.,  protes- 
ted ; the  foreign  ambassadors  protested ; 
but  all  in  vain.  The  royal  harlot  and 
perjurer  of  England  thirsted  for  her 
blood ; and  Scotland’s  once  beautiful  and 
beloved  queen,  prematurely  old  and 
gray,  after  long  years  of  imprisonment 
and  persecution,  perished  on  the  scaffold. 
When  the  murder  had  been  consumma- 
ted, Elizabeth  pretended  to  be  angry  and 
indignant  at  the  deed,  and  even  tried  to 
create  the  impression  that  her  name  bad 
been  forged  to  the  order  for  the  Scottish 
queen’s  execution ; but  nobody  believed 
the  lie. 

Hugh  Huntley  was  sitting  in  his  soli- 
tary chambers  as  the  sun  began  to  sink 
beyond  the  Western  waters.  He  heard 
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a light  footstep  on  the  stairs ; and  the 
next  moment  a veiled  woman  rushed 
into  the  room.  She  threw  up  her  veil 
and  revealed  the  features  of  his  beautiful 
betrothed,  Catherine  Douglas,  though 
now  pale  and  haggard. 

“ Kate,  you  here  ! ” 

She  flung  herself,  sobbing  as  if  her 
heart  would  break,  into  his  outstretched 
arms. 

“ Oh  ! Hugh,  Hugh,”  she  ^exclaimed, 
“take  me  away  from  this  horrible  place 
— take  me  home.  Oh  ! my  poor  mistress 
— my  sainted  queen  ! ” 

“ The  queen,  Kate  ? ” 

“Yes,  they  have  murdered  her:  she 
was  beheaded  this  morning.” 

“ Merciful  Heaven  ! ” he  cried,  “ can 
such  things  be?  Oh  ! Scotland,  this  is 
thy  shame — England  ! this  is  thy  igno- 
miny. Yes,  my  Kate,  we  will  go  home  ; 
and  when  the  Church  has  pronounced 
its  blessing  on  our  union,  we  will  retire 
to  my  castle  in  sweet  Teviot  Dale,  and 
spend  our  days  there  in  peace  and  con- 
tentment far  from  the  intrigues  and 
crimes  of  courts  and  kings.” 

The  End. 

A GREEN  SOD  FROM  ERIN. 

I have  brought  a bright  treasure 
From  home’s  holy  shriue, 

Where  the  friends  who  have  loved  me 
Still  loving  repine. 

How  verdant  the  grass  is  1 
How  fresh  is  the  clay  ! 

Sweet  emerald  treasure 
From  home  far  away  ! 

Little  sod  ! — I once  found  it 
Beside  the  old  door, 

Where  my  mother  caress’d  me 
In  sweet  days  of  yore ! 

Where  footsteps  of  childhood 
First  tottered  in  play — 

Sweet  emerald  treasure 
From  home  far  away  ! 

Wildest  storms  from  the  mountains 
Have  swept  o’er  it  long, 

Yet  they  hurt  it  no  more  than 
A summer  bird’s  song. 

And  sunlight  danced  o’er  it 
Till  evening  grew  gray. 

Sweet  emerald  treasure 
From  home  far  away. 

As  the  tears  of  the  loved  ones 
have  fallen  in  show’rs 
O’er  this  sod-mementoes 
Of  happier  hours. 

So  those  of  the  exile 

Shall  moisten  the  clay — 

Sweet  emerald  treasure 
From  home  far  away  ! 
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EDUCATION. — {Continued.) 


BY  JOSEPH  K.  FORAN. 


One  would  think  that  little  has  been 
ever  written  and  that  little  could  possL 
bly  be  written  on  the  subject  of  coins. 
But  this  is  quite  a mistake — perhaps 
more  volumes  have  been  composed  up- 
on this  subject  than  upon  any  other 
branch  or  science  of  a like  nature.  Not 
many  months  ago  we  read  of  the  sale 
of  a numesmatic  library  and  the  sale 
lasted  for  several  weeks.  Strange  to 
say,  that  with  so  many  means  of  study- 
ing the  history  of  nations  through  the 
medium  of  their  respective  coinage  there 
are  very  few  who  know  anything  about 
the  subject.  Perchance  they  consider  it 
too  difficult  or  else  quite  useless. 

The  study  of  history  by  means  of 
coins  is  not  difficult.  In  fact  it  is  the 
contrary,  for  the  coin  so  proves  and  il- 
lustrates the  particular  event  of  the  his- 
tory that  it  becomes  far  easier  to  stamp 
it  upon  the  memory  and  to  contrast  it 
and  compare  it  with  surrounding  facts 
and  events.  This  study  is,  likewise,  far 
from  being  useless.  In  fact  we  scarce 
can  form  an  idea  of  its  utility  without 
that  we  make  use  of  it  a few  times  as  a 
medium  whereby  we  may  attain  our 
end — the  knowledge  of  the  past. 

An  example  : Taking  up  G-oldsmith’s 
history  of  Rome  we  find  that  in  the 
third  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  eter- 
nal City,  the  great  event  took  place 
known  as  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  The 
Sabines  invited  to  partake  in  festivities 
in  honor  of  a Roman  God,  the  young 
Romans  rushed  out  upon  them  and  car- 
ried them  off  to  their  homes.  Goldsmith 
tells  us  that  the  event  was  recorded  not 
only  in  the  archives  but  also  on  the 
coins  of  the  country.  Then  we  find  in 
a volume  on  “ illustrated  coins  of  Rome  ” 
the  engraving  of  a coin  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  the  description  given  in  the 
work  of  Goldsmith.  The  date  is  the 
same,  and  the  stamp  shows  several 
young  men  bearing  away  in  their  arms 
young  women.  There  we  have  an  illus- 
tration of  how  interesting  the  study  of 
history  becomes  when  we  connect  it,  in 
such  a way  with  the  coinage  of  the 
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country.  It  becomes  much  easier  to 
learn  and  to  retain. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  very  few 
people  who  can  give  themselves  to 
this  work.  It  is  alas,  reserved  too  ex- 
clusively for  such  characters  as  Scott’s 
Antiquary  to  find  pleasure  and  utility  in 
such  a study. 

But  coins  not  only  illustrate  history 
and  such  events  as  are  to  be  found  in 
the  records,  and  documents  and  manus- 
cripts of  the  different  ages.  Likewise 
is  there  a very  powerful  link  existing 
between  those  pieces  of  metal  and  the 
real  monuments  of  the  country  and  of 
the  age.  It  is  generallj^  in  the  ruins  of 
those  time-honored  trophies  that  we  dis- 
cover the  hidden  relics  of  the  past. 

But  some  one  may  ask  ; what  use  are 
those  old  coins — they  are  of  no  value  to- 
day and  what  good  can  it  do  us  to  know 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Egyptians  or 
Greeks  or  Bomans  or  any  other  people  ? 

Yes,  they  are  of  value  to-day  and  it 
is  of  great  utility  to  us  to  know  whence 
'they  came  and  all  about  them.  If  you 
will,  the  Eoman  copper  coin  would  be 
rejected  if  you  offered  it  in  change  for 
.a  five  cent  piece  to  nearly  any  clerk  in 
America.  Most  certainly  the  newsboy 
upon  the  street  would  not  give  you  a 
•copy  of  his  paper  if  the  money  you 
handed  him  was  a relic  of  the  past. 
Little  would  it  matter  to  him  whether 
Alexander  the  Great  ever  had  it  in  his 
hand  or  even  if  it  had  been  once  drop- 
ped into  poor  Homer’s  hat  as  he  begged 
his  bread  from  his  ungrateful  country- 
men. Still  would  the  newsboy  reject 
•the  coin  and  consider  you  very  ignorant 
for  having  had. the  “ cheek  ” to  offer  him 
such  a token.  And  ignorant  indeed 
you  would  be,  were  you  to  thus  lose  for  1 
cent’s  value  what  might,  perhaps,  bring 
you  several  pounds  were  you  to  offer  it 
to  a collector  or  to  a museum. 

If  in  one  place  the  ancient  coin  has  no 
value  in  another  place  it  is  worth  very 
much.  How  would  the  one  who  makes 
such  an  assertion  like  to  have  in  his 
possession  a couple  of  those  small  coins 
which  though  only  a shilling’s  worth  in 
real  value,  brought  the  other  day  a 
thousand  pounds  each  when  sold  at  auc- 
tion in  the  city  of  London  ? 

However  coins  are  not  valued  by  their 
weight  or  their  composition.  Often  a 
copper-piece,  half-worn,  half  eaten  with 


rust  would  be  a thousand  times  more 
valuable  than  a bright  heavy  gold  coin, 
these  things  are  measured  and  weighed 
by  their  age,  by  their  origin,  by  their 
historical  connections,  by  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  dis- 
covered. 

Then  our  nineteenth  century,  steam 
engine,  mad-civilization  friend  will  tell 
us  that  he  sees  no  profit  in  the  study  of 
the  past  and  of  the  men  who  have  gone 
before  us.  Perchance  he  does  not,  but 
others  do.  And  if  he  knew  how  to  pro- 
fit by  experience,  how  to  learn  six  les- 
sons, how  to  improve  upon  the  works  of 
others,  how  to  imitate  great  example, 
how  to  take  warning  by  the  faults  of 
others  he  would  soon  know  how  useful 
to  persons  in  every  sphere  of  life,  from 
the  laborer  to  the  Governor,  from  the 
peasant  to  the  General,  is  the  study  of 
the  deeds  of  men  and  the  works  of 
peoples. 

Often  we  may  be  reading  for  days  the 
history  of  nations  in  general  or  of  a 
people  in  particular  and  during  all  that 
time,  meet  with  no  event,  no  fact,  no 
deed,  no  person  that  would  attract  our 
attention  in  a very  striking  and  peculiar 
manner.  We  might  pass  over  some  of 
the  most  important  events  or  some  of 
the  most  renowned  of  names  without 
stopping  a moment  to  consider  them, 
were  it  not  that  some  little  thing  led 
our  mind  in  that  direction.  For  ex- 
ample a coin  referring  to  that  period  or 
to  that  personage  might  suffice  to  make 
us  reflect  and  finally  study  very  atten- 
tively that  portion  of  history. 

Take  up  the  daily  paper  and  week 
after  week  you  will  pass  over  the  co- 
lumn that  is  leaded  ‘‘  News  from  South 
America  or  China.”  Why  is  it  so  ? Be- 
cause you  have  no  great  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  these  far  off  countries  and  you 
fly  to  what  is  nearer  home  and  what 
may  touch  on  yourself  or  your  friends. 
But  suppose  a friend  or  a relative  of 
yours  should  go  to  South  America  or  to 
China  or  to  any  other  out  of  the  way  place, 
the  moment  you  would  come  to  a para- 
graph in  a paper,  referring  to  that 
particular  place,  you  would  jump  at 
once  at  it  and  read  it  over  and  over. 

It  is  the  same  with  the  study  of  the 
past.  If  you  have  nothing  that  recalls 
to  your  mind  the  importance  of  any 
epoch  or  event  you  pass  it  over  and  even. 
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if  you  should  happen  to  read  it  you  for- 
get it  at  once.  But  when  you  are  spe- 
cially drawn  towards  that  point  you 
linger  upon  it  and  around  it  and  you  im- 
press it  upon  your  memory.  And  no 
means  in  the  world  so  useful  as  coins  to 
attain  this  very  desirable  end. 

When  a person  has  studied  the  past 
by  means  of  those  little  pieces  of  metal, 
he  is  enabled  to  build  himself  a species 
of  world,  that  exists  in  his  own  mind 
and  of  which  he  alone  is  lord,  and  to 
which  he  can  fly  for  repose  and  safety 
when  the  things  of  the  real  world  are 
going  amiss  and  of  which  he  can  say, 
“ I am  monarch  of  all  I survey.” 

The  history  of  the  world  appears  to 
such  a person  as  a vast  desert,  here  and 
there  a beautiful  spot,  an  oasis  with  its 
palms  and  its  fountains,  here  and  there 
a stately  monument  looming  up  from 
the  midst  of  surrounding  solitude — more 
magnificent  the  greater  the  desolation 
at  its  feet — a pyramid,  asphynx,  a kirt- 
chez  tomb.  Such  a person  can  see  and 
notice  and  admire  the  mighty  minds 
that  rise  and  burn  and  illumine — even 
as  beacon  lights  before  the  eyes.  Such  a 
person  can  find  a pleasure  in  comparing 
one  people  with  another,  in  contrasting 
one  epoch  with  the  next,  in  ranking  in 
their  proper  places  those  who  soared 
above  the  littleness  of  each  century  and 
that  appear  above  its  hidden  splendor, 
as  the  remains  of  the  stately  pillars, 
and  gorgeous  fanes  which  issue  forth 
from  the  lava-covered  ruins  of  Pompeii, 
the  sole  relics  of  despoiled  magnificence 
for  the  traveller’s  eye  to  contemplate. 

A coin  is  an  index,  a guide,  a light, 
a real  teacher,  a powerful  auxiliary  to 
the  study  of  the  past.  Coins  are  not  to 
be  laughed  at,  the  study  of  coins  is  not 
to  be  despised,  those  who  took  the 
trouble  of  collecting  and  of  studying 
coins  are  to  be  admired  and  thanked  by 
all  who  have  an  interest  in  the  past.  We 
cannot  live  altogether  in  the  present. 
As  for  the  future  we  cannot  touch  upon 
it — all  is  uncertain  in  that  direction. 
Then  there  remains  merely  the  past 
into  which  the  mind  can  wander  for  re- 
lief. The  past  is  certain ; it  is  there 
and  cannot  be  changed. 

We  have  now  seen,  in  an  imperfect 
and  rapid  manner,  how  connected  are 
those  links  which  bind  us  to  the  past. 
The  main  link,  the  principal  chain 


formed  by  documents  ; the  next  built 
up  by  monumental  piles  ; the  third 
composed  of  coins.  There  yet  remains 
a fourth  link,  more  powerful  even  than 
any  of  those  heretofore  mentioned.  Thi& 
fourth  branch  consists  of  the  ballads  and 
songs  of  the  different  countries.  There 
is  no  country,  neither  was  there  ever  a 
country  that  had  not  its  music,  its 
songs,  its  ballads,  its  poems,  its  bards 
and  its  poets.  From  the  . minstrel  king 

of  Israel  to  the  hoary  bards  of  the  Celts,, 
in  every  age  and  every  land  the  bard 
was  the  historian  as  well  as  the  poet  of 
the  people. 

In  our  next  we  will  refer  to  the  music 
and  songs  of  the  peoples — but  before 
concluding  this  essay  we  would  beg  of 
all  those  who  desire  to  study  the  past  to 
bear  in  mind  that  their  truest  friends 
and  aids  are  the  coins  of  the  world. 


WILLIAM  HALES  HIHCSTOH, 
M.D.,  L.K.C.S.E.,  D.O.L. 

Feet  a nascitur  is  an  old  and  trite  quo- 
tation, one  that  has  stood  the  test  of 
time,  yet  what  has  been  said  of  the 
poet  may  with  equal  force  be  applied  to 
any  department  of  intellectual  life.  To 
be  a great  poet  one  needs  be  born  with 
the  fire  of  poetic  genius,  but  to  rise  to 
eminence  in  any  prefession  to  soar 
above  common  place  mediocrity,  to 
achieve  those  flights  that  make  the 
name  of  the  individual  identical  with 
the  part  he  enacts,  nature  must  have 
bestowed  the  special  gift,  and  as  in  the 
case  of  the  gentleman  whose  biography 
we  are  about  to  give,  labor  that  con- 
quers everything  untiring,  unremitting 
study  must  be  the  handmaids  of  talents 
or  even  genius,  for  every  art  and  science 
is  a jealous  mistress.  Our  youthful 
readers  who,  we  trust,  are  following 
these  brief  sketches  in  the  hope  of  emu- 
lating the  noble  characters  we  so  im- 
perfectly depict,  will  have  observed 
that  for  so  far  we  have  chosen  repre- 
sentatives in  each  department  of  life, 
and  that  in  all,  the  Irish  Canadian  is  no 
degenerate  son  of  the  good  old  stock, 
whether  in  the  walks  of  statesmanship, 
as  the  eloquent  pleader  at  the  bar  of 
justice,  or  as  the  successful  merchant  and 
philanthropist.  In  the  present  issue  we 
otfer  them  a sketch  from  the  pen  of  the 
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WILLIAM  HALES  KINGSTON,  M.D.,  L.R.C.S.E.,  D.C.L. 


!Rev.  Douglas  Borthwick,  of  William 
Hales  Hingston,  Doctor  of  Medicine, 
whose  reputation  is  far  more  wide- 
spread than  the  confines  of  the  Domin- 
ion, whose  resolute  research  and  deep 
investigation  have  opened  up  new 
avenues  of  thought,  and  to  a consider- 
able extent  innovated  the  practice  of 
medicine,  and  who  amid  all  the  cares 
and  anxieties  of  his  profession  has  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  highest  point  of 
honor  amongst  his  fellow  citizens  and 
reflecting  lasting  credit  on  the  race 
from  which  he  has  sprung  : — 

“ TheHingstons  had  been  established 


in  Ireland  for  centuries,  and  are  allied 
with  the  Cotters  of  Cork,  the  eider 
Latouches  of  Dublin,  and  the  Hale^^ 
family  ; and  on  the  mother’s  side  to 
old  family  of  the  Careys.  When 
number  of  regiments  was  reduced,  af^fr 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  100th  becaf^^ 
the  99th,  and  was  only  disbanded  sevQ-|’jf| 
3"ears  afterwards,  when  Colonel  Hijy^o 
ston  selected  a pretty  spot  on  the  b%pl^ 
of  the  Chateauguay  Diver,  near  5^1 
tingdon.  There  he  organized  the^;||^4llt 
tia  Force,  Lord  Dalhousie  giving||ii^ 
I command  of  the  County  of 
' don ; and  subsequently,  Sir 
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Kempt,  of  tile  county  of  Beauliarnois. 
The  wounds,  however,  he  had  received 
in  action,  especially  one  through  the 
groin  at  the  battle  of  Chippewa,  which 
had  lamed  him,  terminated  his  life  early, 
when  the  subject  of  our  notice — one  of 
six  children — was  only  eighteen  months 
old.  At  thirteen  he  was  sent  to  the 
Montreal  College,  where  at  the  end  of 
his  first  year,  he  obtained  the  prize  in 
every  branch,  carrying  three  first  and 
two  second,  while  his  chief  opponent, 
the  present  superior  of  the  College,  ob- 
tained the  remaining  two  first  and 
three  second.  He  afterwards  spent  a 
couple  of  years  in  studying  pharmacy 
with  E.  W.  Eexford,  when  he  entered 
upon  the  study  of  medicine  at  McGill 
University. 

He  graduated  at  the  end  of  four  years, 
and  immediately  left  for  Edinburgh,  to 
obtain  the  Surgeon’s  diploma  of  that 
University;  but  by  practicing  the  most 
rigid  economy  he  succeeded  in  visiting 
England  and  Ireland  also,  and  almost 
every  country  in  Europe,  spending  the 
greater  part  of  his  time  in  the  hospitals 
and  bringing  back  with  him  diplomas 
from  Scotland,  France,  Prussia,  Austria 
and  Bavaria.  One,  the  membership  of 
the  Leopold  Academy,  purely  honorary 
and  given  only  to  authors,  was  the  first 
ever  obtained  by  a Canadian,  Sir  Wm. 
Logan  and  T.  Sterry  Hunt  being  the 
next  recipients  of  the  honour.  He  had 
almost  made  up  his  mind  to  settle  in 
Edinburgh,  as  assistant  to  Professor 
Simpson,  but  yielded  to  the  well  under- 
stood wishes  of  his  mother  and  return- 
ed to  Canada. 

Dr.  Hingston  began  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  the  city  of  Montreal, 
in  1853,  taking  up  his  residence  in  Mc- 
Gill Street.  Here  his  urbanity  of  man- 
ner, his  punctuality,  promptitude,  strict 
attention  to  the  minutest  details  of  his 
profession,  and  his  uniform  kindness 
and  gentleness  of  disposition  towards 
all,  with  his  generosity  to  the  suffering 
poor,  soon  won  for  him  the  good-will  of 
those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact, 
and  secured  for  him  a rapidly  extending 
practice.  Cholera  visited  the  city  in 
1854,  and  was  most^severely  felt  in  Grif- 
fintown.  Being  the  nearest  physician 
to  that  locality,  the  Doctor  had  abun- 
dant opportunity  of  ministering  to  the 
relief  of  the  afflicted. 


A few  years  afterwards,  he  removed 
into  a house  of  his  own  in  Bonaventure 
street.  Afterwards,  he  removed  to  Bea- 
ver Hall,  where  he  resided  until  18^2 
when  he  purchased  his  present  resi- 
dence, corner  of  L^nioa  Avenue  and  St. 
Catherine  Streets. 

Dr.  Hingston  has  now  occupied,  for 
several  yeai's,  a most  prominent  posi- 
tion in  Montreal,  as  a leading  member 
of  his  profession — especially  in  surgery 
— his  “ first  love,”  as  the  Canada  Medi- 
cal Journal  states ; and  having,  at  the 
present  time,  besides  a large  city  prac- 
tice, one  of  the  very  largest  consulting 
practices  in  Canada — calling  him  fre- 
quently to  visit  outlying  towns  and 
cities,  and  not  unfrequently  to  the 
neighbouring  States. 

Soon  after  beginning  practice.  Dr. 
Hingston  received,  unsolicited,  the  ap- 
pointment of  Surgeon  to  the  English, 
speaking  department  of  the  Hotel  Dieu 
Hospital,  and  has  been  unremitting  in 
his  attendance  upon  the  suffering  in- 
mates of  that  excellent  institution. — 
There  he  has  had  the  largest  field  in  this 
country  for  the  exercise  of  his  calling, 
and  has  acquired  a dexterity  and  preci- 
sion in  operating  which  is  unusual. 
Many  of  the  more  difficult  and  hazardous 
operations  in  surgery  have  been  there 
introduced  by  him  to  the  profession  in 
Canada,  such  for  instance,  as  excision  of 
the  kneejoint,  acquired  deformities,  and 
the  successful  removal  of  the  tongue 
and  lower  jaw,  at  the  same  time. 

Though  attached  to  no  Medical  School 
Dr.  Hingston  has  largely  availed  him- 
self of  the  material  at  his  disposal  in 
the  hospital,  for  practically  instructing 
the  medical  students  who  attended  it. 
Every  day,  for  many  years,  clinical  in- 
struction was  given — the  Doctor  receiv- 
ing no  pecuniary  reward  therefrom. 
But  as  the  young  gentlemen  whom  he 
instructed  graduated  in  medicine,  and 
scatteied  themselves  over  the  countiy, 
they  gave  many  evidences  of  their  gra- 
titude to,  and  confidence  in,  their  gener- 
ous instructor,  and  have  largely  assisted 
in  building  up  his  reputation. 

Again  visiting  Europe,  in  1867,  one 
of  his  masters,  Professor  (now  Sir 
James)  Simpson,  paid  a high  tribute  to 
Canadian  Surgery  in  the  person  of  Dr. 
Hingston  by  inviting  him  to  perform  a 
surgical  operation  of  difficulty  on  one  of 
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his  (Sir  James’)  patients ; and  in  speak- 
ing of  him,  a tew  weeks  afterwards,  in 
a British  Medical  Journal  of  the  time, 
Sir  James  styles  him,  ‘ that  distinguish- 
ed American  Surgeon  lately  amongst 
ns.* 

As  a graduate  of  McGill  University 
he  was  one  of  a few  gentlemen  to  orga- 
nize the  McGill  University  Society,  and 
to  advocate  and  secure  the  appointment, 
from  among  the  graduates,  of  Convoca- 
tion Fellows  to  the  University.  The 
Hon.  Alexander  Morris,  now  of  Mani- 
toba, Mr.  Brown  Chamberlin  and  him- 
self were  the  first  ofidce-bearers  in  the 
McGill  University  Society,  a society 
founded  chiefiy  for  the  purpose  named; 
but  he  alone,  we  believe,  never  occupied 
the  position  in  the  University  he  was 
instrumental,  in  part,  in  obtaining  for 
his  fellow  graduates. 

When  Bishop’s  College  Medical  School 
was  organized  by  the  late  Hr.  Small- 
wood and  Hr.  Havid,  Hr.  Kingston  was 
named  Professor  of  Surgery,  and  after- 
wards Hean  of  Faculty,  both  of  which, 
however,  he  was  forced  to  resign  as  the 
duties  were  incompatible  with  his  posi- 
tion at  the  Hospital.  He  received  the 
degree  of  H.C.L.,  from  the  University 
at  Lennoxville  in  18Y1. 

When  the  Hominion  Medical  Associ- 
ation was  formed  Hr.  Kingston  was  ap- 
pointed first  Secretary  for  the  Province 
of  Quebec ; and  two  years  ago,  he  was 
unanimously  elected  i epresentative  of 
the  Profession  for  the  same  Province. 
Huring  his  connection  with  the  Associ- 
ation he  contributed  several  papers  on 
medical  subjects. 

Last  year,  he  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed Governor  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  Surgeons  of  Lower  Canada,  in 
the  place  of  the  late  Hr.  Smallwood. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Society  of  Montreal,  he  has 
three  times  held  the  position  of  Vice- 
President,  and  twice  that  of  President, 
no  small  honour  in  a city  where  profes- 
sion stands  so  high,  and  a fair  indication, 
it  may  be  presumed,  of  the  estimation 
in  which  he  is  held  by  his  professional 
brethren.  While  the  unanimity  with 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  accept,  and 
apparently  with  great  reluctance  on  his 
part,  the  Civic  Chair  by  tht?  members  of 
his  own  profession  as  well  as  by  the 
public  at  large,  is  the  best  testimony 


that  could  be  given  of  the  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  by  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions of  the  community.  The  bold- 
ness and  frankness  of  the  new  Mayor’s 
inaugural  address  was  of  a character  to 
call  forth  encomiums  from  the  Press 
generally — the  TUf ?iess  speaking  of  it  as 
equalling  Gladstone’s  efforts,  in  clothing 
the  dryest  material  in  poetic  language. 

The  ease  and  elegance  with  which 
Hr.  Hingston  writes  renders  it  a matter 
of  regret  to  medical  readers  that  he 
does  not  contribute  so  frequently  as  for- 
merly to  the  Medical  Press  of  the  coun- 
try. For  several  years.  Hr.  Hingston 
wrote  largely,  Morgan,  in  his  Biblio- 
theca Canadensis,  mentions  a dozen  pa- 
pers from  his  pen,  the  more  important 
being  on  the  state  of  medicine  in  Paris 
and  Berlin ; and  a series  of  papei’s  on 
the  climate  of  Canada  in  its  sanitary 
aspects.  This  latter  paper  the  Hoctor, 
a personal  friend  of  the  author  of  this 
work  and  for  many  years  his  family 
physician,  wrote  especially  for  The 
British  American  Reaaer,  the  first  of  the 
Author’s  books  introduced  into  Catholic 
and  Protestant  schools  alike,  and  now 
by  School  Act  the  basis  of  the  Examin- 
ation in  nictation,  &c.,  of  candidates  for 
school  diplomas  for  the  Province  of 
Quebec.  As  years  have  rolled  on,  how- 
ever, and  as  professional  duties  have 
been  multiplied,  Hr.  Hingston ’s  efforts 
in  that  direction  have  been  less  fre- 
quent, and  of  a more  desultory  charac- 
ter ; only  being  called  forth  in  connec- 
tion with  some  circumstances  or  study 
of  special  interest.” 

Hurinj^  the  period  of  Hr.  Hingston’g 
Mayoralty  several  important  measures 
were  carried,  and  the  Sanitary  condition 
of  the  city  vastly  improved.  Many  ex- 
citing events  took  place,  in  which  he 
displayed  some  judgment  and  good 
management.  The  most  important, 
however,  was  the  “ Guibord  funeral,’' 
which,  for  some  time,  threatened  to  dis- 
turb the  harmony  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. Our  readers  are,  no  doubt.  • 
familiar  with  the  circumstances  which 
brought  about  the  occurence.  Guibbl’d, 
a French  Canadian  Catholic,  wa^*..a 
member  of  the  “ Institut  Canadiert,” 
a body  placed  under  the  ban  of  the&. 
Church,  by  the  Bishop  of  Montreal,  and  " 
to  whose  members  the  rights  of  Christ- 
ian burial  was  denied.  Guibord’s 
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friends  held  a lot  in  the  Catholic  Cem  - 
etery,  and  were  resolved  that  he  should 
be  buried  there  against  the  will  of  the 
Bishop.  The  matter  was  carried  before 
the  courts  of  law,  and  Judge  Moudelet, 
a very  honest  man,  but  of  small  mental 
Calibre,  and  mighty  notions  of  his  pow- 
ers as  a Judge  of  the  civil  tribunal  or- 
dered, not  only  the  buri  al  of  Gruibord 
in  consecrated  ground^  but  that  the 
clergy  should  perform  religious  services 
for  the  disceased.  Th  is  judgment  was 
appealed  from  and  set  aside  on  techincal 
grounds  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  this 
province,  but  the  matter  having  been 
carried  to  England,  the  Privy  Council 
then  decided  that  Gruibord  should  be 
buried  in  the  lot  of  ground  referred  to, 
but  without  any  religious  ceremony. 
When  the  news  of  the  judgment  ar- 
rived, the  enemies  ot  the  Church  were 
jubilant,  and  reprints  were  industriously 
circulated  that  the  Catholic  population 
were  about  to  rise  en  masse  and  prevent 
the  carrying  out  of  the  decree.  In  his 
capacity  of  Mayor,  Dr.  Kingston  acted 
throughout  with  the  greatest  prudence 
and  vigor.  Refusing  to  allow  himself 
to  be  swayed  by  those  who  were  anx- 
ious to  humiliate  the  clergy,  and  to  cast 
insult  in  the  teeth  of  the  great  Catholic 
majority,  he  declined  to  call  on  the 
troops  which  he  well  knew  were  not  so 
much  intended  for  the  purpose  of  quell- 
ing a riot,  of  which  there  was  not  the 
most  remote  danger  as  to  give  eclat  to 
the  triumph  it  was  to  celebrate  over  the 
Catholic  Church.  Nevertheless,  the 
troops  were  ordered  out  by  another  au- 
thority, and  on  the  day  of  the  funeral 
marched  to  the  cemetery,  but  through 
the  ageney  of  the  Mayor,  whose  efforts 
were  seconded  by  the  manly  delicacy  of 
the  officers  in  command  of  the  various 
corps,  not  one  of  them  placed  foot  on 
the  consecrated  ground,  and  the  remains 
uf  Cuibord  were  consigned  to  their  rest- 
ing place  in  the  presence  of  a few  police- 
men, and  a crowd  ot  spectators,  without 
even  an  angry  word  being  spoken,  to 
justify  the  great  military  preparations 
that  had  been  made.  For  the  part  en- 
acted on  this  trying  occasion  by  Dr. 
Kingston,  he  won  not  only  the  gratitude 
of  his  fellow-citizens,  but  received  the 
warm  thanks  of  Kis  Excellency  the 
Governor  General,  (Lord  Dufferin.) 

In  the  year  1875  Dr.  Kingston  married 


the  second  daughter  of  Lieut.  Gover- 
nor MacDonald,  of  the  Province  of  On- 
tario, a beautiful  and  accomplished  lady. 
Ke  is  still  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood, 
with  many  years  of  a brilliant  and  useful 
career  before  him. 


CKIT-CKAT. 


Any  one  who  may  have  any  doubts 
about  the  amenities  of  Irish  Landlord- 
ism and  the  beauties  of  English  rule  in 
Ireland  will  be  much  edified  by  a peru- 
sal of  a recent  correspondence  in  The 
Spectator,  July  31,  about  what  The 
Spectator  calls  “ the  very  despotic  tra- 
ditions of  the  Kerry  Estates  of  Lord 
Lansdowne.”  That  correspondence 
proves  to  the  world  on  the  undoubted 
authority  of  the  defence  itself,  that  Irish 
Landlordism  is  what  it  is  accused  of 
being  : — “ an  immoral  despotic  authority  T 
Some  thirty  years  ago  a man  was  tried 
in  Tralee  for  the  murder  of  his  nephew, 
a child  whom  he  had  driven  from  his 
door  and  who  died  of  exposure.  The 
defence  set  up  by  the  prisoner’s  attorney 
was  that  the  boy  had  been  refused  ad- 
mittance to  his  uncle’s  house,  through 
fear  of  eviction,  it  being  a law  on  the 
estate,  that  if  a younger  son  or  daugh- 
ter marry  the  new  couple  shall  quit  the 
parent  cabin.  The  present  Lord  Lans- 
downe  enters  the  lists  in  defence  of  his 
father.  The  (ig)  noble  Lord’s  defence 
is  unique — he  admits  the  \^w  defends  its 
existence  and  would  have  us  believe 
the  child  died  from  a thrashing  which 
he  deserved  administered  by  his  uncle. 
Chief  Baron  Pigott  summing  up  the 
evidence  on  the  trial  evidently  did  not 
take  this  noble  view  of  the  case.  “ Kis 
mother  ” said  the  Chief  Baron  “ had 
“ left  him,  and  he  was  alone  and  unpro- 
tected.  Ke  found  refuge  with  his 
“ grandmother,  who  held  a farm,  from 
“ which  she  was  removed  in  consequence  of 
her  harbouring  this  poor  boy,  as  the 
“ agent  on  the  property  had  given  pub- 
lie  notice  to  the  tenantry,  that  expul- 
“ sion  would  be  the  penalty  inflicted  on 
“ them,  if  they  harboured  any  person 
“ having  no  residence  on  the  estate. 
‘‘  Ke  came  to  Casey’s  house,  where  you 
“ his  uncle  and  aunt  resided.  Ke  applied 
“ for  relief,  as  he  was  in  a state  of  des- 
“ titution.  Casey,  with  whom  you 
“ lodged,  desired  you  to  turn  him  from 
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“jthe  house,  as  he  was  afraid  the  orders 
“ of  the  agent  would  be  enforced  against 
“■him.” 

If  this  is  Lansdowne  regime,  no  won- 
der the  noble  Lord  threw  up  the  Under 
-Secretaryship  for  fndia  in  consequence 
of  his  objection  to  Mr.  Forster’s  Compen- 
sation for  Ejectments  Bill.  Public 
opinion  will  say  he  is  better  out  of  the 
Government  than  in  it.  His  defence  of 
his  father  shews,  that  he  is  a (bad)  chip 
of  the  same  old  [bad]  block. 


In  connection  with  the  Lansdowne  re- 
gime it  may  not  be  amiss  to  note,  that 
the  Lansdowne  agent  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  deporting  from  Ireland  4,600 
people  at  Il'T  a head — a cost  per 
head  less  than  the  annual  cost  of  a pau- 
per to  the  union.  Surely  this  is  the  ex- 
ercise of  an  immorally  despotic  author- 
ity.”—Q.  E.  D. 


It  is  often  asserted  that  life  is  not  safe 
in  Ireland.  The  wonder  is — not  that  it 
is  not  safe — but  that  it  is  as  safe  as  it  is. 
In  none  other,  but  a Catholic  country 
would  life,  under  similar  circumstances, 
he  so  safe.  Hay,  we  even  doubt  whether 
in  any  other  Catholic  country  it  would 
be  as  safe.  We  know  well  that  Catho- 
licity as  the  Church  of  God,  has  immense 
power  for  good.  But  we  know  equally 
as  well  that  Catholicity,  as  the  Church 
of  God,  was  never  intended  to  be  the 
aider  and  abetter  of  an  “ immorally 
despotic  authority  ” such  as  the  political 
and  social  life  of  Ireland  has  ever  been 
under  English  rule. 


Lo  you  ask  me,  why  I think  that  in 
no  other  Catholic  country  but  Ireland, 
life  would  be  so  safe  ? I will  answer 
you  in  the  words  of  an  English  Protes- 
tant paper  writing  14  years  ago : “This 
“ in  fact  has  always  been  the  difficulty  in 
“ dealing  with  Irish  questions ; instead 
“ of  being  too  discontented,  the  (Irish)  peo- 
ple have  never  been  discontented  enoughC 
And  the  writer  goes  on  to  assign  a rea- 
son for  this  apathy  little  creditable  to 
English  rule  in  Ireland.  “ This  want  of 
resolution  in  the  Celtic  agitation,” 
lie  says,  “is  doubtless  due  to  the 
long  depression  of  the  whole  race] 
the  present  is  the  first  gener- 
ation of  free  born  Eoman  Catholics. 


[This  was  written  in  1866]  Catholic 
emancipation  is  only  37  years  old.” 


Bo  you  now  see,  gentle  reader,  why 
“ even  in  no  other  Catholic  country  life 
would  be  so  safe?”  And  do  you  now  see, 
gentle  reader,  that  Irish  landlordism 
[pace  the  (ig)  noble  Lansdowne  regime] 
is  an  immorally  despotic  authority  ? 


That  no  Protestant  country  would 
suffer  for  a moment  what  Ireland  has 
suffered,  “ goes  without  saying.”  The 
whole  history  of  Protestantism  proves  it 
and  our  English  Protestant  paper  af- 
firms it.  “ The  Protestant  dissenters  of 
“ this  country,”  it  writes,  “ would  not 
“ submit  for  five  years  to  the  political 
“ wrongs,  that  Irish  Eoman  Catholics 
“ have  endured  for  centuries.  Even  to 
“ the  present  day  [1866]  the  monstrous 
“ wrong  of  the  State  Church  has  not 
“ been  attacked  in  Ireland  with  one- 

tenth  of  the  energy,  bitterness,  vigor 
“ and  unrelenting  animosity,  with 
“ which  our  own  dissenters  assail  the 
“ comparative  trumpery  grievance  of 
“ Church  rates.” 

This  it  strong  language  and  all  the 
stronger  because  true. 

Let  Irish  landlordism  take  counsel  of  the 
signs  .of  the  times.  American  republic- 
anism is  fast  taking  hold  of  the  hearts 
of  the  people  in  Ireland.  As  soon  as 
the  Irish  priesthood  looses  its  hold  on 
the  Irish  people,  just  so  soon  will  the 
devil  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war,  and  so- 
cialism, communism,  and  an  outraged 
long-suffering  manhood  will  assert  itself 
to  sweep  over  the  land  to  massacre  the 
Anglo-Celtic  landlords,  with  as  little 
stint  and  as  short  shrift  as  the  ancestors 
of  these  same  Anglo-Celtic  landlords 
massacred  the  Celtic  owners  of  their 
broad  acres.  Alas  ! we  fear,  “ a wink 
is  as  good  as  a nod  to  a blind  horse.” 

It  is  not  rational  to  defend  one  wrong 
by  another;  but  we  may  at  least  com- 
pare them.  The  Milesian  race  was  im- 
proved off  the  land  by  fire  and  sword, 
and  persecution  in  the  interest  of  “ Pro- 
testant ascendency”  and  “no  surrender.” 
Would  it  be  a greater  wrong  to  improve 
the  Anglo-Celtic  landlords  off  their  ill- 
gotten  lands  in  the  interests  of  “ suum 
cuique  ” and  the  decalogue  ? H.B. 
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“HOLD  THE  HAEVEST.” 


A TIMELY  HYMN  FOR  THE  IRISH  PEOPLE. 


BY  T.  D.  m’gEE. 


I. 

God  has  been  bountiful!  garlands  of  glad- 
ness 

Grow  by  the  waysides  exorcising  sadness, 

Shedding  their  bloom  on  the  pale  cheek  of 
slavery, 

Holding  out  plumes  for  the  helmets  of  bra- 
ve^-y. 

Birds  in  them  singing  this  sanctified  stave — 

“ God  has  been  bountiful— Man  must  be 

BRAVE  I” 

II. 

Look  on  this  harvest  of  plenty  and  pro- 
mise— 

Shal'l  we  sleep  while  the  enemy  snatches  it 
from  us? 

See  where  the  sun  on  the  golden  grain 
sparkles ! 

Lo!  where  behind  it  the  reaper’s  home 
darkles  1 

Hark!  the  cry  ringing  out,  Save  us — oh, 

save  ! 

God  has  been  bountiful  — Man  must  be 

BRAVE  !” 

III. 

From  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  the  farther  and 
hither. 

Where  the  victims  of  famine  and  pestilence 
wither. 

Lustreless  eyes  stare  the  pitying  heaven. 

Arms,  black,  unburied,  appeal  to  the 
levin — 

Voices  unceasing  shout  over  each  wave, 

“ God  has  been  bountiful — Man  must  be 

BRAVE  !” 

IV. 

Would  ye  live  happily,  fear  not  nor  falter— 

Peace  sits  on  the  summit  of  Liberty’s  altar  ! 

Would  ye  have  honor — honor  was  ever 

The  piize  of  the  hero-like,  death-scorning 
liver ! 

Would  ye  have  glory — she  crowns  not  the 
slave — 

God  has  been  bountiful,  you  must  be 
brave  ! 

V. 

Swear  by  the  bright  streams  abundantly 
flowing. 

Swear  by  the  hearths  w^here  wet  weeds  are 
growing — 

By  the  stars  and  the  earth,  and  the  four 
winds  of  heaven. 

That  the  land  shall  he  saved,  and  its  tyrants 
outdriven, 

Do  it!  and  blessings  will  shelter  your 
grave — 

God  has  been  bountiful — will  ye  he  hrave  ? 


FAMINE  SCENES  IN  lEELAND. 
(Continued.) 


CLOSING  THE  FEARFUL  EVIDENCE  AGAINST 
THE  LANDLORD  SYSTEM. 


ME.  EEDPATH’S  SUMMING  UP. 


THE  PROVINCE  OF  CONNAUGHT. 

And  now  let  us  enter  Connaught — the 
land  of  human  desolation. 

Connaught  has  a population  of  911,- 
000  souls.  Out  of  this  vast  multitude  of 
people,  nearly  one-half-— or  to  be  statis- 
tically exact — 421,750  persons  are  re- 
ported to  be  in  extreme  distress  by  the 
local  committees  of  the  Mansion  House. 
Fj’om  every  county  come  official  an- 
nouncements that  the  destitution  is  in- 
creasing. 

A geographical  allocation  of  the  dis- 
tress goes  to  the  county  : — 


Leitrim  (in  round  numbers) 47,000 

To  Roscommon ' 46,000 

To  Sligo 58,000 

To  Galway 124,000 

To  Mayo 143,000 


These  round  numbers  are  3,750  under 
the  exact  figures.  What  need  of  verbal 
evidence  to  sustain  figures  so  appalling  ? 

From  each  of  these  counties  on  the 
Western  coast,  and  from  every  parish  of 
them,  the  reports  of  the  committees 
give  out  the  same  dirge-like  notes  : “No 
food,”  “ no  clothing,”  “ bed  clothing 
pawned,”  “ children  half  naked,”  “ wo- 
men clad  in  unwomanly  rags,”  “no 
fuel,”  “ destitution  appalling,”  “priva- 
tion beyond  description,”  “ many  are 
suffering  from  hunger,”  “ seed  potatoes 
and  oats  are  being  consumed  by  the  peo- 
ple,” “ their  famine-stricken  appearance 
would  make  the  stoutest  heart  feel  for 
them,”  “ some  families  are  actually 
starving,  and  even  should  works  be 
started  the  people  are  too  weak  now  to 
work.”  These  saa  and  saddening 
phrases  are  not  a bunch  of  rhetorical 
expressions.  Each  one  of  them  is  a 
literal  quotation  from  the  business-like 
reports  of  the  local  committees  of  the 
Mansion  House. 

In  the  province  of  Connaught  the 
destitution  is  so  general  and  profound 
that  I could  not  tell  you  what  I myself 
saw  there  within  the  limits  of  a lecture. 

I shall  select  one  of  the  least  distressful 
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counties — County  Sligo — and  again  call 
eye-witnesses  of  its  misery. 

And  my  first  witness  shall  be  a dis- 
tinguished bishop,  at  that  time  unfriend- 
ly to  Mr.  Parnell — Bishop  MaeCormick. 

The  Bishop  wrote  to  me  that  in  each 
of  the  22  parishes  of  his  diocese  there 
prevails  ‘‘  real  and  undoubted  distress,” 
and  that  from  the  returns  made  to  him 
by  his  priests,  he  finds  that  the  number 
on  the  parochial  relief  lists  is  from  'TO  to 
75  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  diocese.  His  Lordship  adds  that 
this  state  of  destitution  must  last  till 
August. 

Good  words  are  like  good  coins — they 
lose  their  value  if  they  are  uttered  too 
freely.  I have  used  the  word  distress 
so  often  that  I fear  that  it  may  fall  on 
you.  Let  us  test  it  in  the  fire  of  the 
sorrow  of  Sligo. 

Hr.  Canon  Finn,  of  Ballymote,  wrote 
to  me  that  the  priests  in  his  parish  tell 
him  that  the  little  children  often  come 
to  school  without  having  had  a mouth- 
ful of  breakfast  to  eat,  and  that  vomit- 
ing and  stomach  sickness  is  common 
among  them. 

Why  ? 

“I know  whole  families,”  writes  the 
Canon,  that  have  to  supplement  what 
our  committee  gives  by  eating  rotten 
potatoes  which  they  dig  out,  day  by 
day.” 

Father  John  O’Keene,  of  Hromore 
West,  wrote  to  me  that : — 

“ There  are  400  families  in  his  parish  de- 
pendent on  the  relief  committees,  and  100  al- 
most entirely  in  want  of  clothing  and  the 
-children  in  a state  of  semi-nudity.” 

Four  hundred  families  ! Let  us  look 
at  the  mother  of  just  one  of  these  400 
families. 

Listen  to  Father  O’Keene  : — 

“ On  Sunday  last,  as  I was  about  going  to 
church,  a poor  young  woman,  prematurely 
aged  by  poverty,  came  up  and  spoke  to  me. 
Being  in  a hurry,  I said,  I have  no  time  to 
speak  to  you,  Mrs.  Cal  pin  ; are  you  not  on 
the  relief  list  ?”  No,  father,’  (she  said), 

^ and  we  are  starving.’  Her  appearance 
caused  me  to  stop.  She  had  no  shoes  and 
her  wretched  clothing  made  her  a picture  of 
misery.” 

“I  asked  her,  why  her  husband  had  not 
come  to  speak  to  me?” 

She  said  : — He  has  not  had  a coat  for  the 
last  two  years — and  as  this  is  Sunday  he  did 
not  wish  to  trouble  Thomas  Feeney  for  the 
loan  of  one,  as  he  sometimes  lends  one  to 
him.” 


‘‘Have  you  any  other  clothes,  besides  what 
I see  on  you  ?” 

“ Father,  I am  ashamed,”  was  the  reply, 
“ I have  not  even  a stitch  of  underclothing.” 
“ How  many  children  have  you  ?” 

“ Four,  father.” 

“ What  are  their  ages?” 

“ The  oldest— -a  hoy,  8 years  ; a girl,  7 ; an- 
other, 4 ; and  a little  one  on  the  breast.” 

“ Have  they  any  clothes?” 

“No,  father:  You  may  remember  that 
when  you  were  passing,  last  September,  you 
called  into  the  house,  and  I had  to  put  the 
children  aside  for  their  nakedness.” 

“ Have  you  any  bedclothes  ?” 

“ A couple  oi  guano  bags.” 

“ How  could  you  live  for  the  past  week  ?” 
“ I went  to  my  brother,  Martin  MacGee, 
of  Farrel-in-farrel,  ana  he  gave  me  a couple 
of  porringers  of  Indian  meal  each  day,  from 
which  I made  Indian  gruel ; I gave  my  hus- 
band the  biggest  part  as  he  is  working  in  the 
fields.” 

“ Had  you  anything  for  the  children?” 

“ Oh,  father,”  she  said,  “ the  first  question 
they  put  me  in  the  morning  is.  Mother! 
have  we  any  meal  this  day?” 

“ If  I say  I have,  they  are  happy,  if  not, 
they  are  sad,  and  begin  to  cry.” 

“ At  these  words  she  showed  great  emo- 
tion, and  I could  not  remain  unmoved.” 
“This,”  adds  Father  O’Keene,  “ this  is 
one  of  the  many  cases  I could  adduce  in 
proof  of  the  misery  of  my  people.” 

Are  the  landlords  doing  nothing  for 
these  people  ? Certainly.  There  ar 
900  families  in  the  parish  of  Bruninad® 
den,  in  the  County  Cork.  Canon  Mc- 
Dermott is  the  priest  there.  Hear 
what  he  wrote  to  me : — 

“ The  lands  are  in  part  good,  but  the  good 
lands  are  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  landlords 
and  graziers.  You  can  travel  miles  over 
rich  lands,  and  meet  only  the  herds  or  labor- 
ers of  some  absentee  landlord.  Thirty  land- 
lords own  this  parish  ; twenty-seven  of  them 
are  absentees.  The  three  resident  proprie- 
tors are  poor  and  needy  themselves.  You 
can  judge  of  the  condition  of  the  tenant  farm- 
ers and  of  their  relations  with  their  land- 
lords by  a statement  of  facts  : — 

“ There  are  in  my  parish  two  iron  huts — 
one  to  protect  the  bailiff  of  an  absentee  land- 
lord; the  other  to  protect  a resident  land- 
lord. 

“ Again,  in  a district  containing  160  famil- 
ies, 89  processes  of  ejectment  were  ordered  to 
be  served  by  the  Landlords;  but,  in  some 
cases,  the  process-servers  declined  to  act; 
and,  in  others,  the  processes  were  forcibly 
taken  from  them.” 

It  isn’t  always  a pastime  to  serve  pro- 
cesses of  ejectment  on  a starving,  and 
desperate  peasantry. 

The  good  Canon  continues  ; — 

“ Allow  me  to  state  the  condition  of  some 
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of  those  on  whom  processes  were  to  have 
been  served  : Pat  Grady,  of  Lugraore,  has 

14  children — 13  of  them  living  with  him  in  a 
small  hut.  He  holds  about  five  acres  of  un- 
reclaimed land,  for  which  he  pays  at  the 
rate  of  £1  12s.  ($8)  an  acre.  He  owns  nei- 
ther a cow  nor  a calf.  He  has  not  a morsel  to 
feed  his  children  except  the  ^ of  a cwt.  of 
Indian  meal  I dole  out  to  him  each  week. 
To-day  I saw  his  ticket  from  a pawnbroker 
for  his  very  bedclothes.  His  children  sleep 
on  straw  on  the  bare  floor.” 

But  the  landlord  wanted  his  rent  for 
all  that. 

“ Pat  Gormanly,”  writes  the  Canon,  “ with 
five  in  a family,  is  in  precisely  the  same 
destitute  condition.  He  is  threatened  with 
an  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent, 
whilst  his  family  are  starving  for  want  of  the 
commonest  food.” 

“ I could  adduce,”  he  concludes,  “ hun- 
dreds of  cases  quite  as  bad. 

“ Mathew  Dasey  came  three  times  for  his 
meal.  His  mother  had  been  two  days  with- 
out food.  He  himself  staggered  and  fell 
twice  from  hunger  on  his  way  home.” 

These  starving  and  staggering  pea- 
sants when  they  ask  for  food  receive 
from  their  landlords  processes  of  eject- 
ment. I shall  call  no  more  witnesses, 
although  I could  summon  hundreds  of  I 
character  unimpeachable,  who  would 
tell  you  tales  of  wretchedness  quite  as 
harrowing,  from  every  barony  and  par- 
ish of  the  West  of  Ireland.  I have  chos- 
en to  quote  local  testimony  rather  than 
to  give  my  own  evidence,  because  some 
hearers  might  have  thought,  if  I had 
described  only  what  I saw  myself,  that 
the  truth  of  my  reports  of  Irish  desti- 
tution had  been  warped  in  the  fires  of 
my  indignation  against  oppression  ; and 
because,  as  I have  always,  I trust,  pre- 
ferred to  fight  on  the  side  of  the  falling 
man,  that  the  wrongs  I saw  had  been 
unduly  magnified  by  the  lenses  of  my 
sympathy  for  their  victims.  At  an- 
other time,  I may  tell  what  I saw  in 
Ireland  ! To-night  I must  sum  up  my 
evidence  in  the  fewest  words. 

I have  seen  sights  as  sad  as  most  of 
my  witnesses  have  described. 

I have  seen  hundreds  of  barefooted 
and  bareheaded  mothers  standing  for  an 
hour  in  the  rain  and  the  chilly  wind, 
patiently  and  anxiously  waiting  to  get 
an  order  for  Indian  meal  to  feed  their 
famishing  children  at  home. 

I have  seen  a family  of  five  boys 
dressed  like  girls,  in  garments  rudely 
fashioned  from  potato  bags,  because 


their  parents  were  too  poor  to  buy  boys’ 
clothing. 

I have  visited  a dozen  populous  par- 
ishes, where  four-fifths  of  the  entire 
population  depended  for  their  daily 
bread  on  foreign  charity. 

I have  been  in  villages  where  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  them  would 
die  from  hunger  within  one  month,  or 
perhaps  one  week,  from  the  hour  in 
which  the  relief  that  they  now  solely 
rely  on  should  be  I’efused — because  the 
men  have  neither  a mouthful  of  food, 
nor  any  chance  of  earning  a shilling, 
nor  any  other  way  of  getting  provi- 
sions for  their  families,  until  the  ripen- 
ing of  the  crop  in  Autumn. 

I have  entered  hundreds  of  Irish 
cabins  in  districts  where  the  relief  is 
distributed.  These  cabins  are  more 
wretched  than  the  cabins  of  the  negroes 
were  in  the  darkest  days  of  Slavery. 
The  Irish  peasant  can  neither  dress  as 
well  nor  is  fed  as  well  as  tbe  Southern 
slave.  Donkeys,  and  cows,  and  pigs, 
and  hens  live  in  the  same  wretched 
room  with  the  family.  Many  of  these 
cabins  had  not  a single  article  of  bed 
clothing,  except  guano  sacks  or  potato 
bags,  and  when  the  old  folks  had  a 
blanket  it  was  tattered  and  filth}^ 

I saw  only  one  woman  in  all  these 
cabins  whose  face  did  not  look  sad  and 
care-racked,  and  she  was  duml)  and 
idiotic. 

The  Irish  have  been  described  by 
novelists  and  travelers  as  a light-heart- 
ed and  rollicking  people — full  of  fun  and 
quick  in  repartee — equally  ready  to 
dance  or  to  fight.  I did  not  find  them 
so.  I found  them  in  the  West  of  Ire- 
land a sad  and  despondent  people,  care- 
worn, broken-hearted,  and  shrouded  in 
gloom.  ISeveroncein  the  hundreds  of 
cabins  that  I entered — never  once  even 
— did  I catch  the  thrill  of  a merry- voice 
nor  the  light  of  a merry  eye.  Old  men 
and  boys,  old  women  and  girls,  young 
men  and  maidens—  all  of  them  without 
a solitary  exception — were  grave  or 
haggard,  and  every  household-looked  as 
if  the  plague  of  the  first-  born  had  smit- 
ten them  that  hour.  Each  el,  weeping 

for  her  children,  would  have  passed  un- 
noticed among  these  warm-hearted 
peasants,  or  if  she  had  been  noticed 
they  would  only  have  said  : — “ She  is 
one  of  us.”  A home  without  a child  is 
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cheerless  enough,  but  here  is  a whole 
land  without  a child’s  laugh  in  it.  Cab- 
ins full  of  children  and  no  boisterous 
glee.  No  neeed  to  tell  these  young- 
sters to  be  quite.  The  famine  has  tam- 
ed their  restless  spirits,  and  they  crouch 
around  the  bit  of  peat  fire  without  utter- 
ing a word.  Often  they  do  not  look  a 
second  time  at  the  stranger  who  comes 
into  their  desolate  cabin. 

My  personal  investigations  proved 
that  the  misery  that  my  witnesses  have 
ouilined  is  not  exceptional  but  repre- 
sentative ; that  the  Irish  peasant  is  nei- 
ther indolent  nor  improvident,  but  that 
he  is  the  victim  of  laws  without  mercy, 
that  without  mercy  are  enforced,  and 
my  studies,  furthermore,  forced  me  to 
believe  that  the  poverty  I saw,  and  the 
sorrow  and  the  wretchedness  are  the 
predetermined  results  of  the  premedi- 
tated policy  of  the  British  Government 
in  Ireland  to  drive  her  people  into  exile. 

This,  also,  I believe  and  say— that 
Ireland  does  not  suffer  because  of  over- 
population, but  because  of  over-spolia- 
tion, because  she  has  too  many  landlords 
and  not  enough  land-owners. 

Irish  Landlordism  is  in  the  dock  to- 
day, charged  with  the  high  crime  and 
misdemeanor  of  ruining  a great  people. 
I am  one  of  the  jury  that  has  sat  and 
taken  evidence.  “ Guilty  or  not  guilty  ?” 
My  verdict  is — Guilty  ! The  Irish  peo- 
ple will  never  he  prosperous  until  Irish 
Landlordism  is  abolished. 

Let  me  say  a few  words  to  my  audit- 
ors of  American  birth. 

Americans  believe  that  it  is  England 
that  rules  Ireland,  and  that  the  Irish  in 
Ireland  enjoy  the  same  rights  that  the 
English  enjoy  in  England.  The  belief 
is  an  error.  England  delegates  the  most 
important  of  all  legislative  power — 
the  power  of  taxation — to  the  absentee 
landlord  ; and  he  assigns  the  odious  task 
of  impoverishing  his  people  to  his  irre- 
sponsible agents.  The  Irish  landlord  is 
a little  local  Plantagenet  with  no  salu- 
tary fear  of  a veto  by  strangulation  ; and 
the  British  Government  is  only  his  vassal 
and  his  executioner. 

The  Irish  landlord  has  no  more  pity 
for  his  tenant  than  the  shark  has  for 
the  sailor  who  falls  between  his  jaws.  If 
Shakspere  had  known  them  he  would 
have  made  Shy  lock  an  Irish  landlord. 
If  Dante  had  seen  the  misery  that  these 


miscreants  have  wrought,  as  my  own 
eyes  have  seen  it  in  the  West  of  Ireland, 
he  would  have  gone  there  to  collect 
more  lurid  pictures  of  human  wretched- 
ness than  he  conceived  in  his  Inferno. 

From  1847  to  1851  one  million  and  a 
half  of  the  Irish  people  perished  from 
famine  and  the  fevers  that  it  spawned. 
This  hideous  crime  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed by  a man  whose  love  of  Ireland  no 
man  questioned,  and  whose  knowledge 
of  her  history  no  man  doubted — Joh^n 
Mitchel. 

These  victims  of  landlord  greed  and 
British  power  were  as  deliberately  put 
to  death  as  if  each  one  of  them  had  been 
forced  to  mount  the  steps  of  a scaffold. 
And  why?  To  save  a worse  than  feudal 
system  of  land  tenure — for  it  is  the  feu- 
dal system  stripped  of  every  duty  that 
feudalism  recognized — the  corpse  that 
breeds  pestilence  after  the  spirit  that 
gave  protection  has  fled — a feudal  sys- 
tem that  every  Christian  nation,  except- 
ing England  only,  has  been  compelled 
to  abolish  in  the  interests  of  civilization. 

Now,  what  are  the  duties  of  the 
friends  of  Ireland  ? Our  first  duty  is  to 
feed  the  people  who  are  starving.  If  [ 
have  opened  your  hearts,  I beg  of  you 
that  you  will  not  say  “God  help  them  !” 
Just  help  them  yourselves.  They  don’t 
need  more  prayers.  They  need  more 
meal. 

I trust  that  I have  shown  you  to-night, 
by  the  testimony  of  more  than  10,000 
witnesses,  that  the  accounts  of  the  Irish 
famine  have  not  been  exaggerated  in 
America.  I know  that  not  one-tenth 
of  the  sad  truths  have  been  told  about  it. 
It  is  true,  I hope,  that  not  more  than  a 
score  or  more  of  peasants  have  died 
from  hunger.  The  organs  of  the 
landlords  say  so ; and  it  is  almost  the 
only  truth  that  they  have  told.  No 
thanks  to  the  landlords  for  their  mercy  ! 
If  the  people  had  depended  on  the  land- 
lords for  help  in  this  their  time  of  need 
— one  hundred  thousand  of  them  would 
lie  mouldering  in  the  graves  from 
which  the  charity  of  Australia , and  Can- 
ada, and  America,  have  rescued  them. 

My  statistics  were  brought  down  to 
the  1st  of  March.  But  the  latest  des- 
patches from  Ireland  by  cable  shew  that 
the  distress  is  not  decreasing  but  increas- 
ing. The  bishops  and  the  priests  whom 
I met  or  who  wrote  to  me  before  I 
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left  Ireland,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Dublin  within  a week,  agree  in  sanc- 
tioning the  declaration  of  the  Mansion 
House  Committee  that  “ if  the  exper- 
ience of  former  famines  be  a guide  the 
greatest  distress  will  be  found  in  the 
months  of  July,  and  August,”  and  that 
“ it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  whilst 
the  crops  are  ripening  the  people  will 
perish.” 

A few  days  ago  the  London  Times 
either  said  that  the  “ distress  was  di- 
minishing,” or  that  it  “was  likely  to  de- 
crease now.”  Don’t  believe  it.  The 
London  Times  rejoiced  when  the  famine 
ot  ’4Y  swept  the  Irish  peasantry  by 
thousands  into  their  graves.  It  has  had 
no  change  of  heart.  The  landlords 
would  like  to  see  the  Irish  expelled  by 
famine  or  by  death.  It  is  no  longer  the 
old  cry  of  “ To  Hell  or  Connaught !” 
The  British  Government  drove  the  Irish 
into  Connaught  now  it  wants  to  drive 
them  out  of  it. 

What  is  the  next  duty  of  the  friends 
of  Ireland?  After  you  have  fed  the 
hungry  peasant,  how  can  you  help  to 
improve  his  condition,  permanently, 
without  acting  in  violation  of  your  duty 
u-8  citizens  of  the  United  States? 

I answer  without  hesitation  and  with 
the  emphasis  that  profound  conviction 
alone  can  justify,  you  can  help  him  by 
holding  up  the  hands  of  the  National 
Land  League  in  the  irrepressible  conflict 
now  begun  between  the  people  and  the 
aristocracy  for  the  soil. 

The  English  themselves  established 
the  precedent  of  international  aid  to 
foreign  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  so- 
cial wrongs  in  other  lands.  They  gave 
money  to  our  anti-slavery  societies.  Let 
us  pay  it  back  with  compound  interest. 
They  cast  their  bread  on  the  American 
waters  ; and  now,  I hope,  it  will  return 
to  them  before  many  days. 

There  are  honest  Americans,  true 
friends  of  the  Irish  race,  who  sincerelj^ 
believe  that  your  duty  should  begin  and 
end  with  alms  giving.  I do  not  agree 
with  them.  I honor  the  good  Samari- 
tan for  binding  up  the  wounds  of  the 
traveller ; but  I also  believe  that  the 
thieves  who  waylaid  him  should  have 
been  brought  to  the  scaffold.  As  long 
as  the  landlords  have  the  power  to  rob, 
the  peasant  will  be  his  victim.  His 
power  must  be  broken. 


And  now  with  all  my  heart,  I congra- 
tulate the  Irish  people  that  they  have 
thrown  out  a banner  beneath  whose  bene- 
ficent folds  every  man  of  every  creed  of 
the  Irish  race  can  do  battle — the  banner 
of  tiller  proprietorship — a banner  that 
the  Home  Euler  may  carry  without  ab- 
juring his  just  aspirations  lor  legislative 
independence — a banner  that  the  Separ- 
atist ma}^  adopt  without  abandoning  the 
other,  and  I hope  the  coming  flag  of  a 
Eepublican  nationality. 

It  is  a banner  of  peace  and  progress  ; 
for  what  was  statesmanship  in  Germany 
and  France  cannot  be  Communism  in 
Connaught  and  Munster. 

Archimedes  said  if  he  could  find  out- 
side of  this  planet  a fulcrum  for  his  lever 
he  could  overturn  the  world.  The  ful- 
crum that  is  needed  to  overthrow  Bri- 
tish tyranny  in  Ireland  is  the  homestead 
of  a peasant.  The  man  who  owns  his 
farm  is  a social  rock.  The  tenant-at- 
will  is  a thistledown. 

Plant  a race  of  peasant  proprietors 
and  by-and-by  a crop  of  armed  men  will 
spring  up — a race  who  will  not  heg  for 
justice  but  demand  it ; a race  of  men 
who  will  not  agitate  for  independence 
but  declare  it. 

The  flag  that  will  yet  lead  to  Irish 
nationality  was  first  unfurled  by  the  son 
of  an  evicted  tenant — Michael  Davitt ; 
and  it  is  now  upheld  by  that  rarest  of 
all  rare  men  in  Ireland- -a  decent  land- 
lord— Charles  Stewart  Parnell. 

The  End. 


— “ It’s  berry  singular,”  remarked 
Uncle  Joe  Johnson,  as  he  laid  down  the 
morning  paper  and  reflectively  survey- 
ed the  toes  of  his  list  slippere,  as  they 
reposed  on  the  guardbar  of  the  cylinder 
stove,  “ It’s  berry  singular  datef  a man 
lives  to  be  ober  50,  an’  cumilates  stamps, 
an’  dies  generally  admired  an’  ’spected, 
dat  one-half  ob  his  survivin’  friends  is 
a’most  sartin  to  prove  in  de  courts  dat 
he  was  of  unsoun’  min’,  and  dat  he 
wasn’t  fit,  in  his  later  years,  to  plan  a 
v’y’ge  for  a mud-scow.  But  you’ll  fin’ 
de  paper  full  of  stories  ob  ole  fellars  dat 
die  ’bout  100  y’ars  ole  in  de  poorhouse, 
an’  dey  is  al’ays  senserbul  to  de  las !”  and 
Uncle  Joe  shook  his  head  solemnly,  as 
if  there  were  some  things  in  this  world 
which  modern  science  has  not  investi- 
gated. 
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THE  CHURCH  BELLS. 


Ring  bells  of  the  morning,  oh,  sweet  is  your 
ringing, 

Peal  forth  while  the  dew-drops  are  yet  on 
the  sod. 

The  faithful  are  saying  their  matins  and 
praying. 

Their  souls  they  are  lifting  and  offering  to 
Godl 

Sound  bells  of  the  noon-tide — how  solemn 
your  sounding. 

The  world  is  alive  in  its  tumult  and  care  ; 

Your  voice  ; slowly  stealing,  is  sadly  appeal- 
ing, 

To  man,  for  a moment  of  quiet  and  prayer^ 

Chime  bells  of  the  evening,  oh,  soft  is  your 
chiming. 

Like  echoes  that  fall  from  the  choir  of  the 
blest; 

And  thus,  in  your  falling,  to  man  you  are 
calling. 

To  whisper  him  a prayer,  as  he  takes  him 
to  rest. 

And  bells  of  the  chrisfning,  how  strange  is 
your  ringing  ; 

It  tells  us  one  other  has  started  in  life, — 

That  sin’s  shadows  dismal,  in  waters  baptis- 
mal. 

Are  lost — and  a child  is  commencing  the 
strife. 

The  bells  for  the  wedding  are  swelling  and 
sounding. 

They  ring  on  the  ear  with  a joyous  de- 
light ; 

And  loud  in  that  swelling  to  man  they  are 
telling, — 

Two  souls  are  united  and  bless’d  in  God’s 
sight. 

Toll  bells  for  departed  ! sad,  solemn  your 
tolling. 

The  glare  of  the  world,  and  its  pomps,  and 
its  pride 

Sound  vain  in  your  knelling  that’s  mourn- 
fully welling. 

As  hour  after  hour  some  poor  mortal  has 
died! 

Ring  bells  of  the  temple — your  voices  are 
truthful, 

Continu’lly  preaching  of  life  and  of  death; 

To  prayer  all  inviting — to  prayer  inciting — 

To  heaven  directing  in  every  breath  I 

Thrice  blessed  the  custom,  so  holy,  so  olden 

The  Catholic  custom  of  every  land  ; 

The  Church  bells  are  teaching,  the  Church 
bells  are  preaching — 

These  lessons  of  life  in  their  melody 
grand  1 

Joseph  K.  Foran, 

Aylmer,  P.  Q. 


LUTHEE  AS  A CATHOLIC. 


Martin  Luther  was  born  at  Eisleben 
in  Saxon}^,  November  10,  1483,  (almost 
400  years  ago)  of  poor,  but  respectable 
parents.  Shortly  after  Martin’s  birth, 
his  father  moved  to  Mansfeld,  where 
his  many  virtues  won  him  an  office  of 
public  trust. 

Martin  was  early  taught  to  read  and 
write,  and  formed  to  the  practice  of 
Christian  virtue.  Possessed  of  a fine 
voice  and  correct  ear,  he  was  received 
amongst  the  choir-boys  of  the  school 
and  his  parents  being  too  poor  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  bis  education,  he,  as 
was  the  custom  in  Germany,  went 
about  singing  at  the  windows  of  the 
wealthy,  to  procure  means  to  prosecute 
his  studies.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
was  sent  to  the  Franciscan  school  of 
Magdeburg,  where  he  received  his  tui- 
tion free,  and  was  barely  able  to  pay  his 
board  with  the  paltry  sums  flung  to 
him  from  the  windows  under  which  he 
sung.  After  passing  a year  of  this  pre- 
carious existence,  he  went  to  Eisenach 
where  he  was  more  fortunate.  Passing 
down  one  of  the  principal  streets  of 
that  city,  he  stopped  before  a house 
whose  size  and  elegance  bespoke  the 
wealth  of  its  inmates,  and  began  to  sing. 
A lady  appeared  at  the  window,  and 
charmed  by  the  quality  of  his  voice 
and  expression  of  his  singing,  threw 
him  some  coins,  and  invited  him  in. 
Ascending  the  stairs,  Martin  was  affec- 
tionately received  by  the  lady,  and  in- 
vited to  accept  her  hospitality.  This 
was  Ursula  Colta,  who  proved  a seconed 
mother  to  the  young  wanderer  as  long 
as  he  remained  in  her  house;  Martin 
now  pursued  his  studies  vigorously  un- 
der the  monks,  and  had  as  his  professor 
of  grammar,  rhetoric  and  poetry,  the 
celebrated  J.  Trebonius,  rector  of  the 
monastery  of  Liscalced  Carmelites.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen,  he  had  mastered  the 
Latin  tongue.  In  1501  his  father,  who 
had  become  a master  miner,  and,  whose 
circumstances  were  consequently  mater- 
ially improved,  sent  him  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Erfurt  with  a view  to  have  him 
study  law.  The  legal  profession,  how- 
ever, does  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
to  Martin’s  taste  ; for  instead  of  law,  he 
ardently  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
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the  dialectics  of  the  Nominalists  and  to 
the  Latin  classics. 

In  1505,  he  took  his  degree  of  master 
of  arts,  and  opened  a course  of  lectures 
on  the  Physics  and  Ethics  of  Aristotle. 
These  studies,  however,  were  wholly  in- 
adequate to  give  peace  and  quiet  to 
Luther’s  restless  and  religious  mind. 
Naturally  disposed  to  take  an  extreme 
view  of  everything;  and  horrified  by 
the  sudden  death  of  his  young  friend 
Alexis,  who  was  struck  dead  at  his  side 
by  lightning,  he  at  once  closed  the  writ- 
ings of  Aristotle,  and  without  ever  tak- 
ing leave  of  his  fellow-students,  quitted 
the  University  on  the  night  of  July 
17th,  and  going  directly  to  the  Augus- 
tinian  Convent  of  Erfurt  “ to  dedicate 
himself  to  God;”  was  kindly  received 
by  the  monks.  His  father,  ambitious 
to  see  his  son  a learned  professor  of  law, 
and  one  who  would  cut  a figure  in  the 
world,  wrote  him  an  angry  letter  depre- 
cating his  course.  Luring  the  early 
part  of  his  novitiate,  he  was  made  to 
perform  the  menial  offices  of  the  mon- 
astery, but  from  these  he  was  after  a 
time  relieved,  and  in  1507,  despite  the 
remonstrances  of  his  father  and  others, 
made  his  profession  and  took  priest’s  or- 
ders. He  was  so  greatly  agitated 
whilst  saying  his  first  mass,  that  he 
would  have  left  off  at  the  Canon  and 
have  come  down  from  the  altar,  had 
not  the  prior  prevented  him.  He  tells 
us  himself  (Luther’s  works,  vol.  XXI ; 
Meurer  p.  25)  that  there  was  no  more 
pious  and  faithful  priest  than  he,  and 
though  subject  to  fits  of  melancholy,  he 
roused  and  comforted  his  troubled  spirit 
by  reading  passages  of  Holy  Writ, 
pointed  out  to  him  by  his  brethren  and 
superiors.  How  the  Huguenot  L’Au- 
bigne  will  reconcile  this  express  state- 
ment of  Luther  with  Mathesias’  asser- 
tion of  Luther’s  ignorance  of  the  bible, 
until  he  by  chance  found  one  in  the 
library  at  Erfurt,  we  know  not;  but 
then  neither  L’Aubigne  nor  Mathesias 
are  over  troubled  with  veracity,  when  a 
lie  will  serve  their  purpose. 

Following  the  advice  of  the  monks,  to 
make  the  Scriptures  his  chief  studies, 
Luther  applied  himself  specially  to  the 
study  of  the  commentaries  of  Nicholas 
de  Lyra.  Lr.  John  Staupitz,  Provin- 
cial of  the  Augustinians  of  Meissen  and 
Thuringia,  who  had  directed  Luther’s 


attention  to  the  works  of  St.  Augustine, 
was  so  pleased  with  his  aptitude  and 
proficiency,  that  he  recommended  him 
to  Frederic  the  Wise  Prince,  Elector  of 
Saxony,  who  was  then  casting  about  for 
professors  for  his  new  University  at 
Wittenberg.  Here  Luther  first  taught 
dialectics,  and  having  taken  his  first  de- 
gree of  baccalaureate  in  theology,  he 
gave  lectures  in  this  branch  also.  At 
the  earnest  request  of  Lr.  Staupitz,  but 
much  against  his  own  will,  he  consent- 
ed to  take  upon  himself  the  formidable 
office  of  preaching  the  Gospel. 

The  learning,  quick  intelligence  and 
piety  of  Luther,  specially  commended 
him  to  his  superiors,  and  pointed  him 
out  as  one  well-fitted  to  undertake  im- 
portant offices  of  trust.  Hence,  he 
with  another  brother  was  selected  to 
visit  Eome  in  1510,  for  the  purpose  ot 
transacting  some  business  relating  to 
his  order.  Coming  in  view  of  Rome, 
he  fell  on  his  knees  and  cried  out,  Hail 
Rome ! thrice  sanctified  by  the  blood  of 
martyrs.  His  heart  glowed  with  holy 
fervor  as  he  visited  the  shrines  and 
sanctuaries  of  the  eternal  city,  and  he 
regretted  (’tis  himself  who  tells  us)  that 
his  parents  were  not  already  dead,  that 
he  might  by  saying  masses,  reciting 
prayers  and  doing  good  works,  deliver 
their  souls  from  Purgatory. 

On  his  return  to  Germany,  he  was 
declared  licentiate  of  Sacred  Theology, 
on  the  feast  of  St.  Luke,  Oct.  18th, 
1512,  and  the  day  following,  during  the 
ringing  of  the  great  bell  of  All  Saints 
Church,  prescribed  by  the  statutes  of  the 
University,  minister  with  the  insignia 
of  the  doctorate.  Speaking  of  this  event, 
Luther  himself  says,  I was  obliged  to 
take  the  degree  of  doctor,  (he  boasted 
loudly  of  it  enough  afterwards)  and  to 
promise  under  oath,  that  I would  preach 
the  Holy  Scripture,  which  was  very 
dear  to  me,  faithfully  and  without  adul- 
teration. 

How  different  all  this  is  from  the 
Huguenot  L’Aubigne’s  account  is  seen 
at  a glance  and  yet  it  is  Luther’s  own 
account  of  himself.  Luther’s  Luther 
and  L’Aubigne’s  Luther  must  be  se- 
parate studies.  H.  B. 

The  revival  of  humanity  is  much 
more  desirable  than  the  revival  of  let- 
ters.— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,. 
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IRELAND’S  GRANDEUE  IN  THE 
PAST. 


It  has  been  doubted,  not  alone  in  Eng- 
land, where  what  is  called  Society  has 
always  delighted  in  sneering  at  and  dis- 
paraging the  past  and  the  present  of 
Ireland,  but  also  among  a miserable 
“ Know-Nothing  ” class  in  the  United 
States,  whether  Ireland  ever  was  under 
regal  rule,  previous  to  the  invasion,  by 
the  Anglo-Normans,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II. , of  England,  over  seven  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

Keating  and  other  historians,  down  to 
our  friend  Thomas  Mooney  (whose  two 
volumes  I have  frequent  occasion  to  refer 
to),  have  mentioned  the  undeniable  fact 
that,  in  far  remote  times,  Ireland  consis- 
ted of  kingdoms,  governed  by  princes 
exercising  kingly  sway.  “ Ah,”  it  may 
be  remarked,  ‘‘  but  these  were  mere 
provinces  f ” At  any  rate  this  doubt  or 
sneer  comes  with  a bad  grace  from  a 
country  which,  until  the  middle  of  the 
eleventh  century,  when  William  of  Nor- 
mandy invaded  and  conquered  it,  was 
cut  up  into  seven  kingdoms — known  as 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  the  largest  of 
which  was  not  equal  in  extent  and  popu- 
lation to  the  present  County  of  Cork,  in 
Ireland. 

I desire  here  to  show  that  Ireland  had 
various  lines'  of  native  sovereigns  before 
fraud,  force,  and  treachery  combined  to 
invade  the  island  and  reduce  it  to  a 
province  owing  fealty  to  England. 

Heremon,  head  of  the  Milesian  race, 
who  became  sole  ruler  of  Ireland,  only 
three  centuries  after  the  death  of  Moses, 
the  Jewish  leader  and  law  giver,  built 
that  royal  residence,  in  Meath,  the  site 
of  which  is  known  as  Tara,  even  to  the 
present  day.  From  the  death  of  Here- 
mon, to  the  accession  of  Ollamh  Fodhla 
(about  920  years  before  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era),  there  were  nine- 
teen Irish  kings,  which  shows  an  aver- 
age reign  of  twenty-one  years  for  each. 
This  was  nearly  two  centuries  before 
Romulus  and  Remus  laid  the  first  stone 
of  Rome.  Then  what  probably  was  the 
first  Parliament  any  where,  was  assem- 
bled at  Tara,  and  that  system  of  juris- 
prudence was  established,  there  and 
then, — a great  system  of  equity  and 
common  law — which  Alfred,  educated 
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in  Ireland,  transferred  to  England,  when 
he  was  there  acknowledged  as  monarch. 

There  was,  in  fact,  from  a very  remote 
period  a succession  of  kings  in  Ireland. 
Chiefs  sometimes  bore  the  royal  title, 
but  the  rule  was  to  have  one  supreme 
ruler,  of  whom  all  other  chiefs  were  the 
vassals.  Their  names  and  exploits  are 
recorded  (sometimes,  it  may  be,  with 
more  or  less  exaggeration)  by  various 
historians.  But  there  is  nothing  over- 
charged or  exaggerated  in  what  has  been 
written  of  the  life  and  death  of  Bi-ian 
Boru,  who  rose  from  the  sovereignty  of 
Munster  to  that  of  the  whole  island,  and 
retained  his  high  position  for  many 
years,  not  alone  by  the  sagacity  and 
success  of  his  government,  but  by  the 
pertinacity  with  which  he  repelled  an 
invasion  of  the  Northmen  or  Danes — a 
belligerent  and  piratical  race.  They 
were  finally  defeated,  at  Clontarf,  near 
Dublin,  on  Friday,  April  23,  1014,  in  a 
battle  which  was  waged  from  sunrise  tO‘ 
dusk,  but  the  victory  was  dearly  won, 
for  Brian  lost  his  life,  by  the  base  hand 
of  an  assassin,  who  slew  the  old  man  in 
his  tent. 

Brian,  who  was  directly  descended 
from  Milesius,  the  Spanish  conqueror  and 
colonizer,  whose  very  existence  is  some- 
what angrily  ignored  by  Thomas  Moore,, 
overcame  the  Northmen,  led  by  their 
Yi-Kings,  in  forty-nine  battles  also  did 
a great  deal  to  strengthen  Ireland  by 
cultivating  the  gentle  arts  of  peace  He 
built  Cathedrals,  restored  bishops  to 
their  sees,  revived  decayed  schools  and 
colleges,  laid  good  roads  through  the 
island,  and  built  bridges  over  deep  wa- 
ters and  rivers  that  had  previously  been 
impassable. 

He  gave  sirnames  of  distinction  to  all 
the  leading  families  of  his  time,  it  is 
recorded  that  a maiden  in  the  flush  of 
youth  and  “beautiful  excedingly  ” had 
traveled  alone  on  foot,  throughout  the 
realm,  without  either  her  honor  or  her 
treasure  being  assailed.  Moore  has  made 
that  tradition  the  basis  of  his  well-known 
lyric,  “ Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems 
she  wore.” 

Murrough  and  Turlough,  respective 
son  and  grandson  of  King  Brian  were 
slain  in  the  battle  of  Clontarf,  but  Do- 
nagh,  who  was  Brian’s  third  son,  taking 
command  of  the  Irish  troops  gave  battle 
to  the  Danes,  and  completely  routed 
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them.  In  1036,  he  journeyed  to  Eome, 
was  kindly  received  by  Pope  Benedict 
IX,  in  whose  hands  he  placed  the  regal 
diadem,  made  of  pure  Irish  gold,  orna- 
mented with  precious  stones. 

The  successor  of  Brian  Boru  wasTiir- 
lough  O’Brien,  his  grandson,  whose 
father  was  King  of  Munster.  Every- 
body knows  that  Westminster  Hall,  in 
London,  built  by  William  Eufus,  in  the 
closing  years  ot  the  11th  century,  has 
an  oaken  root'  which,  thus  far,  has  been 
spared  by  insects.  It  is  less  generally 
known  that  this  wood,  grown  in  Shil- 
lelagh, close  to  Ark  low,  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  was  presented  to  the  Eng- 
lish monarch  by  King  Turlough,  the 
next  successor  of  Brian  Boru. 

In  1168,  Roderick  O’Conner,  of  the 
blood  of  Brian,  became  ruler  of  Con- 
naught and  subsequently  of  all  Ireland. 
O’Euarc,  Prince  of  Brefni,  had  taken  to 
wife  a damsel,  as  frail  as  fair,  who, 
shortly  after  fled  to  his  bitterest  personal 
enemy,  Hermot  MacMurrough,  King  of 
Leinster,  who,  fearing  for  his  life,  fled 
the  country,  in  1169,  and  finding  Henry 
II.,  of  England,  in  France,  tendered  him 
the  sovereignty  of  Ireland,  on  condition 
of  his  own  restoration  to  the  throne  of 
Leinster. 

Passing  into  England  he  met  Strong- 
bow  (Richard  de  Clare)  and  other  of  the 
Anglo  Korman  military  leaders,  and, 
promising  that  if  he  would  espouse  his 
cause  and  take  a sufficient  military 
force  to  L’eland,  he  would  bestow  on  him 
his  daughter  Eva,  heir-apparent  to  the 
Kingdom  ofijeinster,  and  bestow  on  him, 
as  dowry,  the  right  of  succession  there- 
to. Hermot’s  own  ambition  and  design 
probably  were  to  become  sole  ruler  of 
Ireland  by  aid  of  the  foreign  army  of 
invasion  under  Strongbow,  whose  mar- 
riage with  Eva  duly  took  place. 

But  Henry,  the  English  sovereign, 
becoming  jealous  of  Strongbow,  recalled 
him  and  his  soldiers.  Just  then,  in  the 
year  1172,  King  Dermot  died,  and 
Strongbow  submitted  himself  to  Henry. 
Whereupoon  Henry  hastened  to  Ireland 
with  five  hundred  knights  and  a great 
number  of  horse  and  foot,  landed  at 
Waterford,  and  thence  went  to  Dublin, 
where  the  Irish  magnates  paid  him  ho- 
rn ige,  as  Roderick  of  Connaugt  sub- 
sequently did,  and  so  Ireland  was  trans- 


feied  to  the  yoke  of  English  sove 
reignty. 

In  May,  1170,  King  Henry  II.,  the 
English  sovereign,  not  alone  favorably, 
but  eagerly,  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Dermot,  King  of  Leinster,  to  sanction 
the  service  of  a volunteer  British  force. 
The  bribe  offered  lo  Henry  was  that  if 
such  action  should  restore  Dermot  to  his 
throne,  the  latter  would  hold  his  crown 
as  a vassal  to  England. 

Accordingly,  Henry  issued  letters  of 
license,  authorizing  a military  expedi- 
tion against  Ireland.  Bristol,  which  was 
“ mighty  convaynent  ” to  the  south- 
west of  Ireland,  was  to  have  been  the 
place  of  rendezvous  for  the  invading 
force,  and  there  King  H nry’s  agent 
received  every  encouragement  from  the 
C'vic  magistrates,  and  Dermot,  the  de- 
throned, who  was  there,  gave  very 
liberal  promises  of  land  and  property  to 
all  who  would  assist  him  to  recover  his 
crown. 

There,  too,  at  the  same  time,  made 
much  of  by  the  Bristolians  of  all  ranks, 
was  a gallant  soldier,  one  Richard  de 
Clare,  surnamed  Strongbow,  besides 
being  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Yice-gerent  of 
Kormandy,  which  then,  and  for  a con 
siderable  later  period,  belonged  lo  the 
English  monarch,  and  Marshal  of  the 
royal  palace — whether  this,  at  that  time, 
was  the  Tower  of  London  or  the  Keep 
of  Windsor,  this  deponent  knoweth  not. 

King  Dermot,  aware  that  his  cause 
would  be  immensely  strengthened  by 
the  personal  adherence  of  such  a power- 
ful chief  as  Strongbow,  offered  him  the 
heart  of  Eva,  his  daughter,  with  a pro- 
mise to  settle  upon  the  heirs  of  such  an 
union  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Leinster.  To  other  adventurers  minor 
promises  were  made.  Ritz-Stephen, 
Governor  of  the  Castle  of  Cardigan,  and 
ancestor  of  the  Barrys  of  Cork,  received 
forever,  a grant  of  the  town  of  Wexford 
right  opposite  to  Cardigan  ; and,  indeed 
this  was  the  first  place  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  English  and  Welsh  invaders 

Strongbow  had  previously  visited 
Ireland  more  than  once.  While  he  was 
collecting  volunteers,  under  the  King’s 
letter,  Fitz-Stephen  got  the  start  of  him 
in  Ireland,  landing  30  knights,  60 
esquires,  and  300  foot-soldiers.  Mean- 
while, King  Dermot,  who  had  slipped 
over  to  Ireland,  collected  a force  of  500 
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horFe-eoJdiers,  with  whom  joined  th 
English  invaders,  and  besieged  the  town 
of  Wexford,  which  soon  surrendered, 
immediately  after  this  first  success, 
which  greatly  influenced  some  of  the 
leading  Irish  chieftains,  Maurice  Fitz- 
Gerald (the  first  of  the  Geraldine  family, 
to  this  day  represented  by  the  Duke  of 
Leinster)  brought  over  10  knights,  30 
esquires,  and  100  foot,  by  Avhoso  aid 
Dermot  besieged  and  speedily  conquered 
the  city  of  Dublin,  and  cherished  a fair 
hope  of  becoming  King  of  all  Ireland. 

By  this  time  Strongbow  was  prepared. 
Taking  with  him  several  highly  dis- 
tinguished captains,  with  200  valiant 
knights,  a thousand  esquires  who  were 
bowmen,  and  about  2,000  ordinary 
fighting  mercenaries,  Stronghow  cross- 
ed over  to  Ireland  and  joined  King  Der- 
mot ; the  day  after  this  English  force 
landed  he  besieged  Waterford,  and  took 
it.  He  was  not  a man  to  delay.  So,  in 
a brief  interval  he  married  the  Princess 
Eva,  and,  with  no  loss  of  time,  assisted 
Dermot,  now  his  father-in-law,  in  the 
invasion,  with  fire  and  sword  of  the 
country  of  O’Euarc,  Prince  of  Brefni. 
Everywhere  success  attended  their  arms. 

King  Dermot  died  early  in  11 72,  and 
by  this  time,  Henry  II.,  suspecting  or 
fearing  that  Strongbow  intended  to  win 
a diadem  in  Ireland  for  himself,  issued 
a proclamation  that  all  the  English  in 
that  kingdom  should  instantly  return 
home,  under  pain  of  being  treated  as 
rebels,  with  forfeiture  of  life  and  pro- 
perty. Strongbow,  specially  and  ur- 
gently summoned  to  London,  offered  to 
surrender  Dublin,  Wexford,  and  other 
considerable  captured  towns  in  Leinster, 
on  condition  that  Henry  would  grant  to 
him  and  his  heirs  full  confirmation  of 
the  remaining  parts  of  that  province. 

King  Henry,  accepting  these  condi- 
tions, went  to  Ireland  with  what  must 
have  been  a great  army,  at  that  time, 
seeing  that  it  included  500  knights,  with 
their  respective  quotas  of  horse  and  foot. 
This  vast  force  showed  so  much  strength 
that,  in  Dublin,  all  the  petty  kings  and 
great  lords  came  and  paid  personal 
homage  to  Henry,  as  afterwards  did 
Eoderick,  King  of  Connaught,  and  nom- 
inal sovereign  of  the  whole  island.  Ee- 
turning  to  England,  after  thus  settling 
matters,  Henry  left  Ireland  under  mili- 
tary government  administered  in  Meath, 


Dublin,  and  Wexford ; each  of  these 
deputies  having  a strong  military  force 
to  aid  him. 

It  was  as  a conquered  province,  to  be 
kept  in  awe  and  order  by  military  force, 
that,  from  that  day  to  the  present, 
Ireland  has  been  held  in  thrall  by  usurp- 
ing England.  One  point,  in  this  connec 
tion,  has  not  received,  as  far  as  I know, 
the  attention  which  it  deserves.  It  is 
simply  this — that,  long  before  Dermot 
MacMurrogh,  the  deposed  King  of 
Leinster,  had  appealed  to  Henry  II.  for 
aid,  the  British  ruler  had  resolved  to 
annex  Ireland,  by  any  and  all  means  in 
his  power. 

Henry  II.,  born  in  1133,  had  a dispute 
with  King  Stephen  about  the  succession,, 
and  really  was  not  recognized  as  sover- 
eign of  England  until  Stephen’s  death, 
in  October,  1154,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  Precisely  at  the  same  time,  Nicho- 
las Breakspeare,  an  English  monk,  had 
been  elected  Pope,  and  took  the  name 
of  Adrian  lY.  A negotiation  between 
the  King  and  the  Pope  ended,  ip;  the 
following  year,  by  Adrian’s  issub  of  a 
Bull,  authorizing  Henry  to  take  pos- ' ^ 
session  of  Ireland,  on  condition  of  payin^|/^“ 
into  the  Papal  treasury  in  Eome  a stipi^t " 
lated  annual  revenue.  Twenty-opo^^' 
years  after  this,  Henry  declared,  on  his 
conquest  of  Ireland,  that  he  merely 
entered  into  possession  of  a country 
which  Pope  Adrian  had  long  before^ 
ceded  to  him  by  a Bull. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  such  an  instru- 
ment ever  was  sent  from  Eome  to  Lon- 
don, and  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whe- 
ther Adrian,  or  all  the  long  line  of 
sovereign  pontiffs,  had  any  right,  legal 
or  moral,  to  give  away,  on  any  pretext, 
a country  that  did  not  belong  to  him  or 
to  them. 

So  expired,  or  rather  sunk,  into  a 
prolonged  syncope  the  reality  and  the 
show  of  native  sovereignty  in  the 
Emerald  Isle. 

E.  Shelton  Mackenzie. 


Love  is  a science  rather  than  a senti- 
ment. It  is  taught  and  learned.  One  is 
never  master  of  it  at  the  first  step,^ 
whatever  the  romancists  may  say. 

When  a mm  is  in  trouble,  his  dog' 
does  not  desert  him 
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LIVELY  SAYINGS  OF  CUEEAN. 


Mr.  Curran  was  engaged  in  a legal 
argument — behind  him  stood  his  col- 
league, a gentleman  whose  person  was 
remarkably  tall  and  slender,  and  who 
had  originally  designed  to  take  orders. 
The  judge  observing  that  the  case  under 
consideration  involved  a question  of  ec- 
clesiastical law  — “ Then,”  said,  Mr. 
Curran,  “ I can  refer  your  lordship  to  a 
high  authority  behind  me,  who  once 
was  intended  for  the  church,  though  [in 
a whisper  to  a friend  beside  him]  in  my 
opinion  he  was  fitter  for  the  steeple. 

“ I can’t  tell  you,  Curran,”  observed 
an  Irish  nobleman,  who  voted  for  the 
Union,  “how  frightful  our  old  House  of 
Commons  appears  to  me.”  “Ah!  my 
lord,”  replied  the  other,  “ it  is  only  na- 
tural for  murderers  to  be  afraid  of 
ghosts.” 

An  officer  of  some  of  the  courts,  named 
Halfpenny,  having  frequently  interrupt- 
ed Mr.  Curran,  the  judge  peremptorily 
ordered  him  to  be  silent,  and  sit  down 
“I  thank  your  lordship,  said  the  counsel, 
“for  having  at  length  nailed  the  rap  to 
the  counter.''' 

Mr.  Curran,  cross-examining  a horse- 
jockey’s  servant,  asked  his  master’s  age. 
“ I never  put  my  hand  in  his  mouth  to 
try,”  answered  the  witness.  The  laugh 
was  against  the  counsel,  till  he  retorted 
— “ You  did  perfectly  light,  friend,  for 
your  master  is  said  to  be  a great  bite." 

A miniature  painter,  upon  his  cross- 
examination  by  Mr.  Curran,  was  made 
to  confess  that  he  had  carried  on  impro- 
per freedoms  with  a particular  lady  so 
far  as  to  attempt  to  put  his  arm  round 
her  waist.  “ Then  sir,”  said  the  coun- 
sel, “ I suppose  you  took  that  waist 
[waste']  for  a common. 

“No  man,”  said  a wealthy  but  weak- 
headed  barrister,  “ should  be  admitted 
who  has  not  an  independent  landed  pro- 
perty. “ May  I ask,  sir,”  said  Mr. 
Curran,  how  many  acres  make  a wise 
acre  f ” 


Bible  Terms.— Headers  of  the  Bible 
will  be  interested  in  the  following  ex- 
pressions frequently  met  with  in  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

A day’s  journey  was  33  and  1-5  miles. 

A Sabbath-day’s  journey  was  about 
f of  an  English  mile. 


Ezekiel’s  reed,  is  said  to  have  been 
nearly  11  feet  long. 

A cubit  is  nearly  22  inches. 

A finger’s  breadth  is  equal  to  one 
inch. 

A shekel  is  about  50  cents. 

A shekel  of  gold  is  |9.0t. 

A talent  of  silver  was  $1,650.86. 

A talent  of  gold  was  $26,448. 

A piece  of  silver,  or  a penny,  was  13 
cents. 

A farthing  was  3 cents. 

A gerah  was  2 cents. 

A mite  was  \ a cent. 

A homer  contained  ^8  gallons  and  5 
pints. 

A hin  was  1 gallon  and  2 pints. 

A firkin  was  '1  pints.  An  omer  6 
pints.  An  ephah,  or  bath,  ^ gallons 
and  4 pints. 

A cab  was  3 pints.  A log  was  \ a 
pint. 


lEISH  FIDELITY. 


In  January,  1702,  occured  the  famous 
rescue  of  Cremona.  Villeroy  succeeded 
Catinat  in  August,  1701,  and  having 
with  his  usual  rashness  attacked  Euge- 
ne’s camp  at  Chiari,  he  was  defeated* 
Both  parties  retired  early  to  winter 
quarters,  Eugene  encamping  so  as  to 
blockade  Mantua.  While  thus  placed 
he  opened  an  intrigue  with  one  Cassoli, 
of  Cremona,  where  Villeroy  had  his 
headquarters.  An  old  aqueduct  passed 
under  Cassoli’s  house,  and  he  had  it 
cleared  of  mud  and  weeds  by  the  autho- 
rities, under  pretence  that  his  house 
was  injured  for  want  of  drainage.  Hav- 
ing opened  this  way,  he  got  several  of 
Eugene’s  grenadiers  into  the  town  dis- 
guised, and  now  at  the  end  of  January 
all  was  ready. 

Cremona  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Po.  It  was  then  five  miles  round, 
was  guarded  by  a strong  castle  and  by 
an  enceinte,  or  continued  fortification  all 
around  it,  pierced  by  five  gates.  One 
of  these  gates  led  almost  directly  to  the 
bridge  over  the  Po.  This  bridge  was 
fortified  by  a redoubt. 

Eugene’s  design  was  to  surprise  the 
town  at  night.  He  meant  to  penetrate 
on  two  sides,  south  and  north.  Prince 
Charles  of  Vaudemont  crossed  the  Po  at 
Firenzola,  and  marching  up  the  right 
bank  with  2,500  foot,  and  500  horse, 
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■was  to  assault  the  bridge  and  gate  of 
the  Po,  as  soon  as  Eugene  had  entered 
on  the  north.  As  this  northern  attack 
was  more  complicated,  and  as  it  succeed- 
ed, it  may  be  best  described  in  the  nar- 
rative of  events. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  Eugene  cross- 
ed the  Oglio  at  Ustiano,  and  approached 
the  north  of  the  town.  Marshal  Yille- 
roy  had  that  night  returned  from  a war 
council  at  Milan. 

At  3 o’clock  in  the  morning,  of  the 
1st  of  February,  the  allies  closed  in  on 
the  town  in  the  following  order  : 1,100 
men  under  Count  Kufstein  entered  by 
the  aqueduct ; 300  men  were  led  to  the 
gate  of  St.  Margaret’s,  which  had  been 
walled  up,  and  immediately  commenced 
removing  the  wall  from  it;  meantime 
the  other  troops  under  Kufstein  pushed 
on  and  secured  the  ramparts  to  some 
distance,  and  as  soon  as  the  gate  was 
clear,  a vanguard  of  horse  under  Count 
Merci  dashed  through  the  town.  Eugene 
Staremberg,  and  Prince  Commerci  fol- 
lowed with  7,000  horse  and  foot.  Patrols 
of  cavalry  rode  the  streets ; Staremberg 
seized  the  great  square ; the  barracks  of 
four  regiments  were  surrounded,  and 
the  men  cut  down  as  they  appeared. 

Marshal  Yilleroy,  hearing  the  tumult, 
hastily  burned  his  papers  and  rode  out 
attended  only  by  a page.  He  was  quick- 
ly snapped  up  by  a party  of  Eugene’s 
cavalry  commanded  by  an  Irishman 
named  MacDonnell.  Yilleroy  seeing 
himself  in  the  hands  of  a soldier  of  for- 
tune, hoped  to  escape  by  bribery.  He 
made  offer  after  offer.  A thousand  pis- 
toles and  a regiment  of  horse  were  re- 
fused by  this  poor  Irish  captain,  and 
Yilleroy  rode  out  of  the  town  with  hi» 
captor. 

The  Marquis  of  Mongon,  General  Cre- 
nant  and  other  officers  shared  the  same 
fate,  and  Eugene  assembled  the  town 
council  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance, 
and  supply  him  with  14,000  rations. 
All  seemed  lost. 

O’Callaghan  in  his  “History  of  the 
Irish  Brigades,”  relates: — 

“ While  these  events  were  occurring 
about  the  Po  gate.  Prince  Eugene  was 
informed  of  the  defeat  of  his  troops 
there  by  the  Irish.  He  was  greatly 
mortified  at  this,  and,  knowing  how  in- 
dispensable it  was  for  him  to  gain  that 
gate,  if  he  would  not  be  driven  from  the 


town,  he  directed  the  Prince  de  Corn- 
mercy  to  go  and  inspect  the  Irish  posi- 
tion, in  order  to  judge  how  it  was  most 
likely  to  be  mastered  ; an  object  the  more 
necessary  to  accomplish,  on  account  of 
the  approach  of  'Yaudemonts  corps. 
Commercy,  on  returning,  stated,  that  he 
thought  the  Irish  were  too  well  posted 
at  the  gate  to  be  forced  from  it.  Then 
Eugene,  says  the  Italian  historian,  ‘ took 
it  into  his  head  to  try,  if  the  Irish  were 
as  proof  against  gold,  as  against  steel.’ 
He  accordingly  dispatched  to  them,  as 
his  best  deputy  for  a proposal  of  that 
nature.  Captain  Francis  MacHonnell, 
both  as  their  countryman,  and  as  the 
very  officer  who  had  captured  the  Mar- 
shal de  Yilleroy.  Mac  Donnell  on  ar- 
riving opposite  the  Po  gate,  where  he 
found  his  four  hundred  countrymen  ob- 
stinately defending  their  post  against 
twelve  hundred  Germans,  advancing 
from  the  latter  towards  the  former, 
with  a white  handkerchief  in  his  hand 
as  a sign  of  truce,  and  demanded  if  he 
might  make  them  some  propositions? 
The  Irish  replying  that  he  was  welcome 
to  do  so,  and  the  combat  ceasing,  Mac 
Donnell  thus  addressed  himself  to  the 
Irish  officers.  ‘ My  fellow-countrymen 
his  Sere  Highness,  Monsieur,  the  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  sends  me  here  to  tell 
you,  that,  if  you  wish  to  change  sides, 
and  to  pass  over  to  that  of  the  Empei'or, 
he  promises  you  higher  pay,  and  re- 
wards more  considerable,  than  you  have 
in  France.  The  affection  which  I have 
for  all  persons  of  my  nation  in  general, 
exhort  you  to  accept  the  offers  which 
the  General  of  the  Emperor  makes  to 
you ; for,  should  you  reject  them,  I do 
not  see  how  you  can  escape  inevitable 
destruction.  We  are  masters  of  the 
city,  with  the  exception  of  your  post. 
It  is  on  this  account,  his  Highness  only 
waits  for  my  return,  to  attack  you  with 
the  greatest  part  of  his  forces,  and  to 
cut  you  to  pieces,  should  you  not  accept 
his  offers.’  MacDonnell  added,  as  an  in- 
stance, among  others,  of  the  bad  situa- 
tion in  which  the  garrison  were,  that  he 
himself  had  made  the  Marshal  de  Yille- 
roy prisoner;  he  likewise  specified,  that 
the  pay  which  the  Irish  should  receive 
from  the  Emperor  Leopold  would  be 
equal  to  the  highest  in  France,  or  that 
of  the  Swiss  regiments,  besides  a special 
gratuity  in  money,  proportioned  to  the 
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service  rendered  his  Imperial  Majesty, 
by  joining  him  on  this  occasion ; and 
finally  stated,  that  such  as  accepted  of 
those  terms  might  also  have  their  peace 
made  with  the  King  of  England  (William 
III.),  through  the  infiuence  of  Prince 
Eugene — this  last  proviso  referring  to 
the  penal  regulations,  by  which  such 
Irish  as  entered  the  service  of  France 
after  the  treaty  of  Limerick  were  capit- 
ally interdicted  ever  to  visit  their  native 
soil,  unless  with  an  express  or  written 
permission  from  the  revolutionary  Sov- 
ereign of  G-reat  Britain  and  Ireland.  To 
these  offers  of  MacDonnell,  O’Mahony, 
as  the  Commandant  of  Dillon’s  battalion 
acutely  replied — ‘ Prince  Eugene  seems 
to  fear  us  more  than  he  esteems  us,  since 
he  causes  such  propositions  to  be  made 
to  us,’  A Lieutenant  of  G-renadiers 
bluntly  added — ^ Though  your  Prince 
Eugene  should  send  us  all  the  Emperor’s 
cuiiassiers,  I would  not  believe  that  he 
could  drive  us  out  of  this.’  Then  ad- 
dressing himself  to  O’Mahony,  resuming 
the  conversation  said  to  MacDonnell — 
‘Monsieur,  if  his  Highness  only  waits 
for  your  return  to  attack  us  and  cut  us 
to  pieces,  there  is  a likelihood  that  it 
will  be  long  before  he  will  do  so;  for 
we  are  going  to  take  measures  against 
your  returning  in  sufficient  time.  With 
this  view,’  continued  the  Major,  ‘ I ar- 
rest you  as  a prisoner,  not  looking  upon 
you  any  longer  as  the  envoy  of  a great 
General,  but  as  a suborner ; and  it  is  by 
such  conduct  we  wish  to  earn  the  esteem 
of  the  Prince  who  has  sent  you  here, 
and  not  by  an  acr  of  cowardice  and  trea- 
son, unworthy  of  men  of  honor.’  O’Ma- 
hony then  had  MacDonnell  arrested, 
amidst  the  exclamations  of  the  Irish 
officers,  that,  ‘ they  would  die  to  a man, 
in  the  service  of  the  King  of  France, 
and  never  serve  any  other  Prince  but 
him  ’ — whilst  the  Irish  soldiers  if  not 
prevented,  would,  in  a rage  of  fidelity, 
have  killed  the  prisoner  on  the  spot.” 
All  was  not  lost.  The  Po  gate  was 
held  by  35  Irishmen,  and  to  Merci’s 
charge  and  shout  they  answered  with  a 
fire  that  forced  their  assailant  to  pass  on 
to  the  rampart,  where  he  seized  a bat- 
tery. This  unexpected  and  almost  rash 
resistance  was  the  very  turning  point  of 
the  attack.  Had  Merci  got  this  gate  he 
had  only  to  ride  on  and  open  the  bridge 
to  Prince  Yaudemont.  The  entry  of 


3,000  men  more,  and  on  that  side,  would 
soon  have  ended  the  contest. 

Hot  far  from  this  same  gate  of  thePo 
where  the  quarters  of  two  Irish  regi- 
ments, Dillon  (one  of  Mountcashel’s  old 
brigade)  and  Burke  (the  .Athlone  regi 
meat).  Dillon’s  regiment  was,  in  Colo- 
nel Lacy’s  abscence,  commanded  by 
Major  Mahoney.  He  had  ordered  his 
regiment  to  assemble  for  exercise  at 
day- break,  and  lay  down.  He  was  woke 
by  the  noise  of  the  Imperial  Cuirassiers<^ 
passing  his  lodgings.  He  jumped  up, 
and  finding  how  things  were,  got  off  to 
the  two  corps,  and  found  them  turning 
out  in  their  shirts  to  check  the  Imperial- 
ists, who  swarmed,  round  their  quarters. 

He  had  just  got  his  men  together 
when  General  D’Arenes  came  up,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  these  regiments, 
who  had  nothing  but  their  muskets, 
shirts,  and  cartouches  about  them.  He 
instantly  led  them  against  Merci’s  force, 
and  after  a sharp  struggle,  drove  them. 
from  the  ramparts,  killing  large  num- 
bers, and  taking  many  prisoners ; 
amongst  others  MacDonnell,  who  return- 
ed to  fight  after  securing  Yilleroy. 

In  the  meantime  Estrague’s  regiment 
had  made  a post  of  a few  houses  in  the 
great  square:  Count  Bevel  had  given 
the  word  “ French  to  the  ramparts,”  and 
retook  All-Saint’s  Gate,  while  M.  Praslin 
made  head  against  the  Imperial  Cavalry 
patrols.  But  when  Bevel  attempted  to 
push  further  round  the  ramparts  and 
regain  St.  Margaret’s  Gate,  he  was  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  loss,  and  D’Arenes, 
who  seems  to  have  been  everywhere,^ 
was  wounded. 

It  was  now  ten  o’clock  in  the  day,  and 
Mahoney  had  received  orders  to  fight 
his  way  from  the  Po  to  the  Mantua 
Gate,  leaving  a detrehment  to  guard 
the  rampart  from  which  ho  had  driven 
Merci.  He  pushed  on,  driving  the  ene- 
my’s infantry  before  him,  but  suffering 
much  from  their  fire,  when  Baron  Frei- 
berg, at  the  head  of  a regiment  of  Impe- 
rial Cuirassiers,  burst  into  Dillon’s  regi- 
ment. For  a while  their  case  seemed 
desperate ; but,  almost  naked  as  they 
were,  they  grappled  with  their  foes. 
The  linenshirt  and  the  steel  cuirass — 
the  naked  footman  and  the  harnessed 
cavalier  met,  and  the  conflict  was  des- 
perate and  doubtful.  Just  at  this  mo- 
ment Mahony  grasped  the  bridle  of 
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Preiberg’s  horse,  and  bid  him  ask  quar- 
ter. “ 'No  quarter  to-day,”  said  Freiberg, 
dashing  his  spurs  into  his  horse : he 
was  instantly  shot.  The  Cuirassiers  saw 
and  paused  ; the  Irish  shouted  and  slash- 
ed at  them.  The  volley  came  better  and 
the  sabres  wavered.  Few  of  the  Cuiras- 
siers lived  to  fly;  but  all  who  survived 
did  fly  : and  there  stood  these  glorious 
fellows  in  the  wintry  streets,  bloody  tri- 
umphant, half-naked.  Burke  lost  seven 
officers  and  forty-two  soldiers  killed, 
and  nine  officers  and  fifty  soldiers  wound- 
ed. Dillon  had  one  officer  and  forty- 
nine  soldiers  killed,  and  twelve  officers 
and  seventy-nine  soldiers  wounded. 

But  what  matter  for  death  or  wounds ! 
Cremona  is  saved.  Eugene  waited  long 
for  Yaudemont,  but  the  French,  guaj  d- 
ed  from  Merci’s  attack  by  the  Irish 
picket  of  35  had  ample  time  to  evacuate 
the  redoubt  and  ruin  the  bridge  of  boats. 

On  hearing  of  Freiberg’s  death,  Eu- 
gene made  an  etfort  to  keep  the  town 
by  fi  ightening  the  council.  On  hearing 
of  the  destruction  of  the  bridge,  he  des- 
paired, and  effected  his  retreat  with  con- 
summate skill,  retaining  Yilleroy  and 
100  other  officers  prisoners. 

Europe  rang  with  applause.  King 
Louis  sent  his  public  and  formal  thanks 
to  his  Irish  troops,  and  raised  their  pay 
forthwith.  We  would  not  like  to  meet 
the  Irishman  who,  knowing  these  facts, 
would  pass  the  north  of  Italy,  and  not 
track  the  steps  of  the  Irish  regiments 
through  the  streets  and  gates  and  ram- 
parts of  Cremona. 


SUGGESTION  OF  A NEW  CONFIS- 
CATION IN  lEELAND. 


The  Irish  question  has  resolved  itself, 
at  last,  into  a question  of  life  or  death 
for  millions.  In  Ireland  the  population 
has  been  at  a standstill  since  the  Union, 
which  dates,  I will  not  say  legally,  for  it 
was  effected  against  law  and  justice,  but 
even  unparliamentarily — by  force,  by 
fraud,  and  by  profuse  and  profligate 
bribery  and  corruption. 

In  1801,  the  population  of  Ireland 
was  5,395,456,  which  was  about  one-'half 
of  that  of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales 
at  the  same  date.  That  is,  5,395,456 
Irish  against  10,500,950  English,  Scotch 
and  Welsh,  in  1801. 

In  1871,  the  population  of  Ireland 


was  declared,  by  the  census  then  made, 
to  be  only  5,411,416,  while  England, 
Scotland  and  Wales  had  26,081,284. 
Thus  the  Irish  population  was  no  greater 
in  1871  than  it  had  been  in  1801,  and, 
in  fact,  is  only  instead  of  one-half 

the  population  of  Great  Britain. 

In  the  ten  years  between  the  census 
of  1861  and  that  of  1871,  the  population 
of  England,  Scotland  and  Wales  had  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  8 j3er  cent  (or  500 
daily),  whereas  that  of  Ireland  has  de- 
creased in  the  same  period  of  ten  years. 

It  must  be  palpable  to  the  meanest 
capacity,  that  the  Green  Isle  must  have 
been  wretchedly  misgoverned,  particu- 
larly since  the  Union,  to  show  such  a 
miserable  condition  as  this.  Were  Ire- 
land prosperous  her  natives  would  live 
comfortably  at  home  instead  of  being 
driven  abroad  as  emigrants. 

What  is  the  root  of  the  evil?  Only 
this — that  certain  persons  not  numerous, 
but  persistent  and  cruel,  are  in  posses- 
sion of  the  soil,  which  they  let  out  at 
rents  so  high  that  the  ground  cannot 
pay  them.  They  ought  to  be  designated 
landsharks,  but  call  themselves  landlords. 

“ The  Earth  is  the  Lord’s,  and  the 
fulness  thereof,”  is  an  aphorism  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible.  Search  that  saci’cd 
volume  through — and  you  will  not  And 
it  laid  down  in  any  text,  divipe  or 
human,  that  the  earth,  particularly  the 
Irish  portion  of  it,  belongs  to  the  peers, 
the  pensioners,  the  usurpers,  the  ab- 
sentees, and  so  on,  who,  claiming  to  take 
the  Almighty’s  place,  call  themselves 
Lords  of  the  Land. 

Well,  owing  to  a succession  of  bad 
harvests  and  a want  of  the  means  of 
properly  fertilizing  the  land,  the  tenants 
are  now  unable  to  pay  the  high  rents 
exacted  from  them  by  the  landsharks 
and  their  agents,  and  Ireland  would 
have  been  depopulated  by  famine  during 
the  last  twelve  months,  but  for  the 
liberal  subscriptions — largest  in  the 
United  States. 

As  to  the  immediate  future,  I mean 
the  coming  harvest,  the  duty  of  the 
Irish,  on  the  great  principle  that  ‘‘  self- 
preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,” 
must  be,  and  is,  not  to  let  that  harvest, 
or  what  it  may  bring  in  money,  into  the 
pockets  of  the  landlords.  LIFE  ought 
to  be  of  higher  value  than  KENT.  The 
landlords  have  had  their  day ; let  the 
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sons  of  the  soil  now  have  tlieifsm  turn. 

early  sixty  years  ago,  Lord  Byron, 
who  was  a thorough  aristocrat,  imbued 
(or  affecting  to  be  imbued)  with  liberal 
feelings,  having  the  ability  to  staie  the 
case  plainly  and  truly,  as  well  as  the 
courage  to  do  so  in  the  teeth  of  the  class 
of  which  he  was  born  a member.  He 
wrote  a poem  entitled  “The  Age  of 
Bronze,”  which  is  little  read  and  not 
much  remembered  in  the  present  day. 
In  this  he  has  painted  in  distinct,  well 
marked  lines  and  very  decided  colors 
the  criminal  action  of  the  landlords  in 
their  endeavor  to  screw  out  of  the  til- 
lers of  the  soil  higher  rents  than  the 
soil  can  remuneratively  pay. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century,  when  Napoleon’s  hand  was 
against  Continental  Europe,  and  Eng- 
land was  fighting  against  Napoleon, 
who  had  not  given  her  cause  for  strife, 
taxation  was  high,  but  so  were  prices. 
Rents  rose  higher  and  higher,  and  the 
malcontent  who  grumbled  at  low  wages 
and  the  dear  loaf  was  regarded  as  a sort 
of  criminal.  Byron  wrote: — 

True  blood  and  treasure  boundlessly  were 
spilt, 

But  what  of  that?  The  Gaul  may  bear  the 
guilt ; 

But  bread  was  high,  the  farmer  paid  his 
way, 

And  acres  told  on  the  appointed  day. 

There  came  a change,  when  Napoleon 
fell.  Tenants  became  unable  to  pay. 
Farms  were  given  up.  The  reclaiming 
of  waste  land  ceased.  The  contest  for 
/arms  slackened.  To  arise  the  rental 
became  impossible.  Then,  Byron  said  : 

The  landed  interest — (you  may  understand 
The  phrase  much  better  leaving  out  the 
land) 

The  land  self-interest  groans  from  shore,  to 
shore 

For  fear  that  plenty  should  attain  the  poor. 

Then  comes  a magnificent  burst,  at 
once  Hue  and  terse,  in  which  the  poet 
runs  full  tilt  against  the  landlords  who 
had  sent  their  rural  countrymen — liter- 
ally their  miserable  serfs — to  combat  in 
Spain,  in  Portugal,  in  Holland,  in  France, 
in  many  a land  and  on  many  a sea, 
merely  to  keep  up  the  price  of  land  and 
of  food.  Byron  said  : — 

See  these  inglorious  Cincinnati  swarm. 
Farmers  of  Avar,  dictators  of  the  farm  ; 


Their  ploughshare  was  the  sword  in  hireling 
hands ; 

Their  fields  manured  by  gore  of  other  lands  ; 
Safe  in  their  barns,  these  Sabine  tillers  sent 
Their  brethren  out  to  battle— why  ? for 
Rent ! 

Year,  after  year  they  Am  ted  cent  per  cent, 
Blood,  sweat,  and  tear  wrung  millions — why  ? 
for  Rent ! 

They  warred,  they  dined,  they  drank,  they 
SAvore  they  meant 

To  die  for  England— why  then  live  ?— for 
Rent! 

The  peace  has  made  one  general  malcontent 
Of  these  high-market  patriots ; war  AA^as 
Rent ! . 

Their  love  of  country,  millions  all  misspent,- 
How  reconcile?  by  reconciling  Rent  I 
And  Avill  they  not  repay  the  treasures  lent? 
No : doAvn  with  everything,  and  up  Avith 
Rent, 

Their  good,  ill,  health,  wealth,  joy,  or  dis- 
content, _ _ 

Being — end — aim  — religion  — Rent,  Rent, 
Rent. 

These,  printed  within  a year  of  his 
death,  were  the  latest  lines  that  Byron 
wrote,  the  last,  I think,  except  the  few 
and  touching  stanzas  that  he  dashed  off 
on  the  morning  (January  22,  1824) 
when  he  was  thirty-six  years  old.  The 
truth  of  this  war-like  strain  will  be  ac- 
knowledged now,  when  incapacity  to 
pay  high  rent  for  poor  land  and  land- 
lord’s rapacity  in  exacting  such  pay- 
ment has  won  them  the  nicknames  of 
Land  Robbers. 

Over  eighty  years  ago  Lord  Chancel- 
lor Clare,  the  evil  genius  of  Ireland,  de- 
clared— without  denial — that  the  whole 
of  the  island  had  been  confiscated  thrice 
over.  Suppose  there  now  should  be  a 
fourth  confiscation  of  the  titled  usurpers^ 
and  rapacious  absentees — this  time  for 
the  benefit  of  the  dwellers  on  the  soil? 
,“How  would  that  be  for  high?”  Yet 
this  is  evidently  probable.  Take  the 
land  from  these  who  care  for  the  rent 
and  not  for  the  people,  and,  by  way  of 
novelty,  give  Ireland  one  great  chance. 

R.  Shelton  MacKenzie. 


Bad  Workmanship. — Who  shall  esti- 
mate the  taxes  of  time  and  money 
which  bad  workmanship  imposes  upon 
the  world  ? 

We  often  injure  ourselves  by  trying 
to  stretch  further  than  we  are  able. 
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Mr.  James  Eedpath,  in  his  second  letter 
to  the  Chicago  Inter-ocean,  resumes  his 
glance  over  the  distressed  counties  of 
Ireland  as  follows  : — 

The  committee  at  Clonmore,  County 
Carlow,  write; — “One  hundred  and 
eighty  families,  consisting  of  over  500 
individuals,  have  been  the  recipients  of 
relief  from  the  Mansion  House  fund — 
£95  in  grants.  The  committee  of  this 
fund  condescended  to  inform  us  that 
their  grant  of  the  28th  was  to  be  con- 
sidered final.  Local  aid,  solely,  contri- 
buted to  keep  our  famishing  families 
from  perishing  by  starvation  during  the 
period  which  has  clasped  since  the  date 
of  this  notification — almost  a death- 
knell — to  our  impoverished  people.  One 
Eev.  Chairman,  on  application  to  the 
New  York  Herald  committee,  received  a 
promise  that  their  assistance  would  be 
forthcoming,  but  their  recent  attidude 
toward  us  has  completely  shattered  our 
hopes.  Our  district  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing towdlands : — 

Redbog — 192  persons  in  distress.  In- 
habitants huddled  together  in  wretched 
hovels,  dependent  solely  on  production 
of  turf,  and  employment  almost  nil  this 
season.  Heaths  by  starvation  imminent 
should  assistance  be  denied  them. 

Minvaud  and  Clonmore — 70  persons  in 
distress.  Inhabitants  more  indisposed ; 
otherwise,  same  remarks  as  above. 

Kellalongford  and  Bally shane — 106  per- 
sons in  distress.  Employers’  resources 
almost  dried  up.  Poor  parents  footsore 
traveling  to  obtain  work. 

Uilltown — 81  persons  in  distress. 
Ballinakill — 57  persons  in  distress. 
Both  in  a wretched  state  regarding 
their  supply  of  food  and  clothing. 

“ Miserable  is  the  lot  of  our  poor.  No 
work.  No  out-door  relief.  Their  little 
subsistence,  always  sparingly  used,  now 
gone.  Credit  refused  point  blank.” 

The  curate  of  Kilkerun,  county  Gal- 
way writes : — “ The  people  are  without 
food.  Only  sixty  men  in  the  parish  are 
employed  on  public  works.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  men  to  go  for  a couple  of 
days  without  food.  If  the  people  are 
not  relieved  at  once,  they  have  suffered 
so  much  during  the  past  three  weeks 
that  nothing  remains  for  them  but  to 
lie  down  and  die.” 


The  Government  offered  loans  of  pub- 
lic money  at  nominal  rates  of  interest, 
not  only  to  landlords,  but  to  the  local 
boards,  for  local  improvements,  to  give 
employment  to  the  people;  but,  as 
these  local  boards  are  landlords  or  their 
lackeys,  so  little  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  proposal  that  this  scheme  of  re- 
lief fell  still-born  from  the  Imperial 
Treasury. 

The  Catholic  administrator  at  Spid- 
dall  writes: — “We  have  to  attend  to 
800  families — perhaps  the  poorest  in 
Connemara.  This  is  the  most  trying 
month  yet.  Yery  many  families  are  liv- 
ing on  two  meals  of  Indian  meal  a day, 
and  these  not  full  ones.  Some  are  com- 
pelled to  dig  their  potatoes — late  sort 
not  fit  to  be  dug  for  the  next  month  or 
six  weeks.  This  will  ruin  their  pros- 
pects for  the  coming  year,  as  a large 
piece  of  land  must  be  dug  in  order  to 
get  one  meal.  If  we  got  some  assistance 
now  the  potatoes  would  not  be  inter- 
fered with.” 

The  Secretary  of  the  Errismore  Ee- 
lief  Committee  writes  : — “ The  crisis  is 
upon  ns.  For  want  of  aid  the  people  are 
already  digging  unripe  tubers.  This,  if 
unchecked  by  additional  aid  of  Indian 
meal,  will  bring  on  next  season  another 
food  famine. 

^ * I solicit  aid  from  you  once 

more  to  prevent  my  poor  people  from 
being  swept  away  by  pestilence.  Not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  done,  if 
we  are  neglected  now  fearful  consequen- 
ces are  sure  to  ensue.” 

The  curate  of  Invera  writes  : — “ The 
distress  here  is  something  fearful.  Hun- 
dreds are  daily  crowding  around  my 
house  making  the  most  heart-rending 
appeals  for  relief.  My  funds  are  ex- 
hausted, and  consequently  the  poor 
creatures  are  daily  disappointed.” 

The  curate  of  Linghiea  writes : — “The 
distress  is  deepening  and  widening 
around  us.  There  are  no  public  works 
or  out-door  relief ; the  workhouse  or 
starvation  will  necessarily  be  the  fate, 
unless  we  get  money  to  aid  us  till  harv- 
est.” 

The  Catholic  administrator  at  Mul- 
lagh  writes: — “The  present  period  is 
the  worst  yet  encountered,  and  we  look 
with  the  most  gloomy  foreboding  to  the 
next  two  months.  Your  noble  commit- 
tee has  dealt  with  us  most  generously  in 
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the  past.  * Owing  to  your 

generous  contributions  we  have  been 
enabled  from  time  to  time  to  extend  re- 
lief to  over  200  families  who  were  de- 
pendent upon  us ; but,  as  grants  from 
all  sources  failed  us  for  the  past  month, 
the  poor  people  are  now  reduced  to  the 
sorest  straits  of  destitution.  They  tell 
us  they  have  no  food  in  their  houses  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  and  no 
means  to  procure  it,  for  there  is  no  em- 
ployment whatever  in  the  parish.  For 
the  past  year  not  one  sixpence  in  the 
way  of  public  works  has  been  earned, 
hence  the  poor  people  are  now  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity.  We  cannot  see 
how  they  can  tide  over  the  next  seven 
or  eight  weeks. 

A Catholic  administrator  is  the  parish 
priest  whose  parish  is  the  residence  of 
his  bishop.  The  views  of  the  adminis- 
ti-ators,  therefore,  are  always  in  har- 
mony with  the  views  of  their  bishops. 
The  administrator  (Father  Bodkin) 
adds  : — 

The  Irish  National  Land  League  is  a 
noble  institution,  and  has  effected  incalcul- 
able good  in  this  unfortunate  country.  There- 
fore we  say,  with  all  our  heart,  God  bless 
and  prosper  it.” 

The  parish  priest  of  Ballyglunin,  a 
great  friend  of  Mr.  Bavitt,  asking  for  a 
final  grant,  uses  a phrase  that  only  Ire- 
land could  have  invented  : — “ We  are 
almost  in  sight  of  the  promised  land — 
new  potatoes  !” 

The  Secretary  of  the  Killartan  Relief 
Committee  writes  : — “ The  distress  in 
our  district  continues  to  be  severely  felt 
— 1,402  persons  need  relief.  We  have 
not  a single  penny  left.  Unless  assist- 
ance be  given  the  poor  people  will  be 
obliged  to  dig  out  the  potatoes  while  yet 
unripe.” 

The  Secretary  of  the  Craughwell  Com- 
mittee writes 

There  is  no  decrease  worth  noting  in  the 
number  of  applicants.  There  are  some  public 
works  in  our  neighborhood  at  which  a com- 
paratively small  number  are  employed.  The 
employment  given  relieves  our  local  com- 
mittee very  infinitesimally.  The  small  farm- 
ers are  the  most  important  element  in  the 
community,  and  they  cannot  avail  themselves 
of  such  employment,  as  they  must  attend  to 
the  crops  sown — weeding  and  tilling.  Should 
they  neglect  to  attend  to  their  crops  the 
result  would  be  disastrous.  They  must  be 
helped  to  work  for  themselves — the  most 
important  employment  for  them.  We  are 


very  much  beholden  to  the  Land  League  for 
the  aid  hitherto  given  us.  I regret  to  in- 
form you  that  fever  has  broken  out.” 

The  fever  is  what  is  known  as  famine 
fever,  which,  in  1847,  proved  as  dread- 
ful a scourge  among  the  emaciated 
people  as  the  yellow  fever  in  our  Gulf 
States.  It  has  broken  out  in  three  coun- 
ties, and,  if  it  is  not  arrested,  it  may 
send  thousands  into  their  graves.  Glad- 
stone’s government,  to  its  credit  be  it 
recorded,  is  taking  prompt  measures  to 
arrest  it. 

The  Relief  Committee  at  Bally- 
jamesduff.  County  Cavan,  writes  : — 

For  the  sake  of  Heaven,  consider  us.  If 
you  do  not  do  so,  may  the  great  God  look  to 
our  poor,  suffering  people.  When  we  tell 
you  that  we  relieve  (if  relief  it  can  be  called, 
where  the  highest  grant  amounted  to  only  2^ 
stones  [thirty-five  pounds]  Indian  meal  to 
families  averaging  from  four  to  seventeen 
persons)  to  466  families,  and  173  of  these 
farmers,  it  speaks  more  forcibly  to  our  charity 
than  any  words  we  might  use.” 

Clumsily  worded,  but  pathetic  enough. 

Rev.  John  Brady,  the  parish  priest  of 
Crosskeys,  widtes : “ Some  of  our  fami- 
lies have  lived  during  this  month  for 
days  together  on  green  cabbages  boiled 
and  seasoned  with  salt.  Though  they 
are  in  that  state,  both  Mansion  House 
and  JS’ew  York  Mei'ald  fandB  have  struck 
off  our  committee  from  their  list.” 

Rev.  J.  B.  Green,  the  curate  of  New 
market.  County  Cork,  writes : ‘‘  My 

house  and  that  of  other  members  of  the 
local  committee  is  daily  besieged  by 
numbers  of  children  ciying  for  bread 
and  clothes.  The  distress  here  is  lament- 
able, as  there  is  little  work,  and  the 
district  is  very  poor.” 

The  parish  priest  of  Castletown  Bere, 
writes  that  the  funds  sent  to  the  Bishop 
of  Kerry  are  exhausted.  “ I appeal  to 
you  for  assistance  for  my  poor  people. 
Some  of  them  are  served  with  writs  by 
their  landlords ; more  of  them  are 
threatened  with  writs  ; all  of  them  are 
suffering  from  want.  I’m  much  afraid 
the  potato  crop  will  commence  too  soon 
(from  the  hunger  of  the  people),  and,  it 
so,  sickness  is  sure  to  follow.” 

The  parish  priest  of  Eyeries  writes 
that  there  are  600  families,  numbering 
4,100  persons,  still  in  distress  there. 

The  parish  priest  of  Clonmeen  writes : 
“ No  money  remains  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  in  this  extensive  parish. 
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Never  was  a response  to  a charitable 
appeal  more  requisite  than  at  this  junc- 
ture. Fever  has  made  its  appearance, 
and  is  now  very  prevalent,  the  heads  of 
families  having  in  many  cases,  suc- 
cumbed to  this  horrifying  disease.” 

The  6eci;etary  of  the  Kittoon,  Athlone, 
Oounty  Leitrim,  Committee,  writes  : — 
There  are  numbers  of  families  in  a very 
critical  position  here  just  now.  They 
have  actually  nothing  to  eat,  and  we 
have  no  funds  to  provide  food  for  them. 
At  our  meeting  yesterday  we  had  seri- 
ous thoughts  of  dissolving  and  leaving 
the  people  to  a fate  which,  we  fear,  we 
cannot  much  longer  avert.  We  earnestly 
^sk  your  committee  to  make  us  a grant, 
even  though  it  should  be  the  last,  and 
thus  assist  us  in  preserving  the  lives  of 
the  poor  people  for  0 nother  week  or  two.” 
The  parish  priest  of  Basky,  County 
.Sligo,  writes: — “ We  are  at  a complete 
standstill  for  want  of  funds;  we  have 
^620  families  on  our  list,  and  we  had 
nothing  to  give  them  last  week.” 

The  parish  priest  of  Tarbert,  County 
Kerry,  writes : — “ The  distress  is  deep 
and  wide  yet  and  will  be  so  until  the 
1st  of  August.” 

The  Secretary  of  the  Kilmacduane, 
County  Clare,  Committee  writes  that 
there  are  still  242  families,  or  958  per- 
sons in  dire  need  there. 

The  curate  of  Kilmurry  Ibricane 
wries  that  the  distress  will  be  over  there 
in  three  weeks.  Great  numbers  of  fami- 
lies have  been  forced  into  the  poorhouse, 
and  the  high  rates  thereby  laid  on  the 
farmers  still  struggling  outside  have 
made  destitution  general  in  this  parish. 

The  parish  priest  of  Kilkee  writes 
that  his  people  are  in  the  most  abject  want 
The  Secretary  of  the  Kilnamena  com- 
mittee writes  that,  having  no  funds  at 
their  last  meeting,  “ we  were  regularly 
besieged  by  a hungry  crowd,  begging 
of  us  to  do  something  for  them.” 

From  Clondegad  comes  bad  news: 
^‘We  are  starving  on  the  backward 
mountain.  * * I am  sorry  to  tell 

you  that  the  (potato)  blight  has  appear- 
ed. I saw  it  to-day  on  the  stalks  and 
subers.  One  week  of  this  weather  will 
place  Ireland  in  a worse  condition  than 
the  was  in  1847  and  1848.” 

The  morning  papers  report  the  ap- 
yiearance  of  the  blight  in  other  districts. 

James  Eedpath. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE 
O’MORES. 


A Tale  of  the  Irish  ‘‘Troubles.” 


CHAPTEE  II. 

Three  years  of  a college  life  directed 
my  mind  to  different  ideas,  and  softened 
down  the  keener  points  of  feeling  with 
which  I had  left  my  home,  although 
they  could  not  wholly  obliterate  the  im- 
pressions then  received.  As  I mixed 
little  in  the  gaiety  of  the  Capital, 
but  devoted  my  time  exclusively  to 
study,  I learned  of  the  events,  either 
political  or  otherwise,  that  were  then 
rapidl37-  occurring,  saw  the  occasional  re- 
ports of  having  taken  place  between  the 
military  and  the  people  through  the 
country,  which  I was  inclined  to  treat 
as  mere  fabrications,  or  at  least  exagger- 
ations, till  one  morning  I received  a 
letter  from  home,  written  by  my  uncle, 
requesting  my  immediate  return,  and 
stating  in  brief  terms  that  the  country 
was  in  a state  of  insurrection ; the  sol- 
diery, having  been  let  loose  upon  the 
people,  were  committing  the  most  dia- 
bolical acts  ; and  my  father  having 
been  implicated  in  the  opposition  to 
the  Government,  was  imprisoned  on  the 
charge  of  high  treason.  For  a time 
surprise  rendered  me  incapable  of  ac- 
tion, and  scarce  could  I believe  that  the 
secluded  spot  which  I had  left,  all  so  still 
and  happy,  where  no  rude  soldier  had 
ever  profaned  its  tranquil  solitudes,  as 
if  peace  had  chosen  that  retired  valley 
for  her  own  quiet  dwelling  place  ; but 
now  the  long  rest  was  rudely  broken  ; 
the  licensed  robber  and  hireling  mur- 
derer were  let  loose,  and  turmoil,  blood- 
shed, and  oppression,  were  the  altered 
state  of  things  at  my  once  happy  home. 
The  following  morning  I left  for  Limer- 
ick, by  the  mail,  which  I observed  was 
escorted  by  a strong  body  of  horse  sol- 
diers. The  journey  then  occupied  two 
days;  the  next  morning,  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  coach,  I started  with  post- 
horses  for  home.  The  summer’s  sun,  as 
it  rose  brightly  in  the  clear  heavens, 
ushered  in  as  beauteous  a moon  as  ere  it 
smiled  on ; and  as  I passed  along  I look- 
ed to  the  distant  hills,  and  over  the  level 
plains,  and  on  the  silvery  lake,  shining 
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like  a broad  mirror — so  still,  that  the 
wind  raised  not  a ripple  on  its  level 
surface — the  spirit  of  peace  seemed  to 
have  breathed  around,  and  fair  nature 
slumbered  in  her  sweetest  rest;  my 
feelings  gradually  partook  of  the  sooth- 
ing character  which  pervaded  nature 
all  round  me,  and  sinking  back  in  the 
carriage,  I observed  not  how  far  I had 
proceeded,  till  a noise  of  voices  awoke 
me  from  the  reverie  into  which  I had 
fallen.  I looked  from  the  window  and 
saw  that  I had  entered  my  native  vil- 
lage, which  was  thronged  with  a multi- 
tude of  people;  and  what  a contrast  to 
the  scene  I had  lately  been  contemplat- 
ing. The  day  still  shone  forth  in  all  its 
former  beauty,  but  the  mind  of  man  (re- 
flected in  its  true  mirror — the  human 
face)  was  widely  at  varience  with  such 
a calm ; the  knitted  brow  and  flashing 
eye  of  anger  met  my  observation  where- 
ver I turned,  while  imprecations  and  ex- 
pressions of  rage,  or  ill-suppressed 
threats  of  vengeance,  burst  from  the 
lips  of  those  around.  On  arriving  at 
the  open  space  where  the  market-house 
stood,  so  dense  was  the  crowd  that  the 
carriage  could  not  proceed.  I observed 
that  the  general  gaze  was  directed  to- 
wards one  point,  and  looking  towards 
the  spot,  I turned  my  eyes  away  in 
horror,  on  beholding  a gibbet,  from 
which  a human  form  was  suspended  ; 
in  doing  so,  however,  a female  figure 
caught  my  attention  ; a strange  curiosity 
compelled  me  to  look  again,  and  what 
were  my  feelings,  to  discover  in  that 
place  of  horror,  oh,  God  ! my  mother  ? 
Her  face  was  pale  and  motionless  as 
marble — her  gentle  blue  eye  was  rivet- 
ed on  the  suspended  form  above ; the 
whole  truth  flashed  at  once  on  my  mind 
I had  arrived  in  time  to  behold  my  fa- 
ther’s execution  ! I sprang  from  the 
carriage,  and  dashing  aside  the  military 
who  attempted  in  vain  to  arrest  my 
progress — I was  by  mother’s  side  ; I 
caught  her  in  my  arms — I called  her 
aloud  ! at  last  her  eyes  rested  on  mine 
for  a moment ; one  long  piercing  scream 
was  her  only  answer,  and  she  rested  in- 
animate in  my  arms  ; I bore  her  away 
from  the  fatal  spot,  for  her  form  was 
small,  and  slight,  and  easily  supported ; 
mechanically  I reached  the  house  I 
once  called  home,  but  I found  it  no 
longer  such  ; a party  of  soldiers  who 


occupied  it  refused  me  entrance;  I 
madly  begged  to  be  permitted  to  take  in 
my  beloved  burthen,  till  animation 
might  be  restored.  I received  but 
taunts  and  laughter  from  the  brutal  sol- 
diery, and  in  despair  I sat  me  down  on 
the  steps  ; I took  her  small  delicate 
hand  in  mine,  it  was  cold  as  the  stone 
on  which  we  rested;  I put  my  hand  to 
her  heart,  but  no  pulse  beat  there ; I 
pressed  her  lips  to  mine,  but  the  breath 
of  life  came  not  from  them — it  had 
passed  away  with  that  long  cry  of 
agony — and  they  were  cold  and  white 
as  the  little  hand  that  rested  in  mine. 
My  mother  was  dead. 

What  took  place  immediately  after 
this  1 have  no  recollection.  I was  told 
afterwards  that  I had  been  conveyed 
thence  by  a poor  cotter  to  his  residence, 
from  whence,  in  brain  fever,  I was  re- 
moved to  my  uncle’s  home,  where  my 
recovery  was  despaired  of;  would  that 
it  had  been  my  lot  to  have-passed  away 
from  this  world  of  pain  ! As  I recover- 
ed, I was  made  fully  acquainted  with 
the  particulars  which  had  lately  taken 
place  in  my  family.  My  father  had 
been  connected  with  the  insurrection^ 
and  Major  Williamson’s  activity,  in  the 
cause  of  government,  had  discovered  it^ 
and  he  had  become  his  accuser  and 
judge. 

The  instigation  was  not  required  to 
stir  up  my  feelings  against  one  whom  I 
considered  the  murderer  of  both  my 
parents ! and  if  at  times  a thought  of 
Louisa  and  early  days  passed  across  my 
mind,  I cast  it  from  me  as  an  unhallow- 
ed recollection,  and  nursed  the  desire  of 
vengeance  as  a feeling  which  should 
alone  engross  my  every  thought.  I 
accordingly,  as  soon  as  my  health  per- 
mitted, organized  a resolute  band,  with 
whom  I intended  to  attack  the  house  of 
Major  Williamson,  which  was,  at  all 
times,  protected  by  a military  force.  At 
the  time  appointed  my  party  was 
ready.  The  night  was  such  a one  as 
well  suited  the  purpose  for  which  we  met. 
Not  a single  star’s  small  light  broke 
through  the  intense  darkness,  and  the 
wind  blew  in  fitful  gales,  mourning 
amidst  the  trees,  and  sweeping  the 
fallen  leaves  with  rustling  sound,  that 
drowned  the  little  noise  our  cautious 
footsteps  made.  Louisa  was  living,  and 
I almost  wavered  in  my  purpose,  as 
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dormant  thoughts,  inspired  by  the  place 
in  which  I stood,  thronged  quickly  on 
my  mind ; I started,  as  I thought  I 
heard  my  mother’s  voice  in  the  sighing 
of  the  wind,  which  seemed  to  rebuke 
my  wavering  mind ; I called  to  my 
men,  and  advanced  at  a rapid  rate  to- 
wards the  house ; I stationed  them  in 
the  shrubbery  opposite  the  entrance, 
while  I proceeded  to  reconnoitre  round 
the  rear,  and  endeavor  to  discover  some 
better  mode  of  entrance  than  by  forcing 
the  front  door,  which  I knew  would  be 
attended  by  loss  of  life.  I climbed  the 
low  garden  wall,  and  was  surprised  to 
observe  a stream  of  light  issuing  from  a 
window  which  projected  from  one  of  the 
wings  of  the  house  ; I walked  cautiously 
till  beneath  it,  and  found  a laburnum 
trained  along  the  wall,  which  aided  my 
ascent ; I looked  through  the  half-open 
lattice — a female  figure  knelt  in  devo- 
tion beside  a couch  ; while  I looked  she 
arose — she  turned  toward  the  window ; 
it  was  Louisa — my  heart  beat  violently 
— a giddiness  seized  my  brain,  and  I 
thought  for  a moment  I would  have  fal- 
len from  my  position,  but  recovering  I 
pushed  open  the  window  and  sprang 
into  the  room;  a scream  of  surprise  and 
fear  burst  from  her  lips — the  next  mo- 
ment I was  recognized,  but  the  work  of 
death  had  already  commenced. 

The  sharp  report  of  a musket,  sound- 
ing fearfully  loud  on  the  night  air,  suc- 
ceeded by  a low  moan,  told  me  my  men 
had  been  discovered,  and  one  had  al- 
ready fallen  a victim. 

A thundering  sound  of  heavy  imple- 
ments against  the  stout  oak  door — shots 
of  musketry  in  quick  succession,  an- 
swered by  the  groan  of  pain  or  yell  of 
vengeance  intermingled,  told  me  that 
the  attack  had  commenced.  Louisa, 
terrified,  looked  in  my  face  for  an  ex- 
planation of  the  frightful  sounds. 

“ Fly  with  me,”  said  I,  “for  heaven’s 
sake,  or  you  are  lost.  Even  your  pure 
innocence  will  not  save  you  from  their 
fury,  when  thus  maddened and  I 
drew  her  towards  the  window.  At  that 
moment  the  loud  crash  of  the  falling 
matter,  a shout  of  triumph,  a scream  of 
despair,  with  the  sound  of  feet,  told  that 
the  door  had  yielded. 

Louisa  broke  away  from  me,  and  cal- 
ling on  her  father’s  name,  rushed  from 
the  apartment.  I followed  her  quickly, 


and  saw  her  enter  a room  at  the  end  of 
the  corridor,  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment with  two  of  the  band  I had 
brought  with  me,  who  had  already 
penetrated  thus  far ; I hastened  to  the 
room ; at  the  moment  I entered,  I ob- 
served Major  'Williamson,  half  dressed, 
thrown  on  his  back  on  the  floor  by  one 
of  the  men.  Louisa  struggled  to  keep 
the  others  off  him,  and  seeing  me  enter 
she  called  me  for  her  sake  to  save  her 
father.  Already  he  had  received  a wound 
in  his  head,  from  which  the  blood  flow- 
ed copiously ; the  same  hand  which 
made  it  was  raised  for  another  and  more 
fatal  stroke,  when  I sprang  forward  and 
caught  his  descending  arm  ; I wrested 
the  weapon  from  his  grasp,  and  placed 
myself  before  the  prostrate  body  of 
Major  Williamson.  At  this  moment  the 
remainder  of  the  party  burst  into  the 
room ; I told  them  to  go  back — there 
was  enough  done,  or  if  they  approached 
farther  it  should  be  on  my  body. 

“ Well,  Master  Carthy,”  said  one,  “ I 
risked  my  life  to  avenge  your  father, 
but  if  my  dead  master’s  son  chooses  to 
save  his  father’s  murderer,  so  be  it.” 

I received  no  other  reason,  save  looks 
of  wonder  or  of  scorn,  as,  one  by  one, 
they  left  the  room,  and  the  house  was 
shortly  empty. 

“ What  am  I to  understand  ?”  said 
Major  Williamson  ; “ is  it  an  O’ More  to 
whom  I owe  my  life  ? Good  heavens ! 
what  have  I done  to  deserve  such  degra- 
dation ? Wretch!”  said  he,  “take  up 
that  axe  and  finish  the  work  which  you 
so  well  begun,  or  rid  me  of  your  pre- 
sence at  once,  which  is  more  hateful  to 
me  than  death  itself.” 

For  a moment  the  axe  quivered  in  my 
hand,  and  scarce  could  I refrain  from 
dealing  him  the  blow  he  so  invited,  but 
for  Louisa,  who  leaned  pale  and  trem- 
bling in  his  arms  ; I took  her  hand  and 
said,  “ It  was  not  you  I saved,  but  this 
fair,  tender  flower,  which  seems  to 
cling  to  thee  as  part  of  life,  although  I 
marvel  much  how  so  much  beauty  can 
bloom  beside  aught  so  noxious.”  I 
pressed  her  hand  to  my  lips,  and*  left 
her  never  to  see  her  more. 

Hearing  that  troops  were  embarking 
from  Cork  for  [ndia,  and  caring  not 
whither  I was  carried,  so  as  to  get  away 
from  the  scenes  of  my  misery,  I sold  a 
little  property  of  my  own,  procui’ed  a 
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commission  in  the regiment  in 

India,  and  yon  know  the  remainder  of 
my  history  to  the  present  time ; the 
rest  I can  also  tell  you. 

“ You  may  laugh  at  me  if  you  will, 
and  call  it  idle  superstition,  but  I know 
that  to-day  I shall  tall  in  yonder  breach. 
Last  night,  when  lying  in  my  tent 
awake,  the  cannon  still  thundered,  and 
the  falling  stonework,  as  each  ball  took 
effect,  told  the  progress  of  the  siege, 
suddenly  before  me  stood  the  white 
spirit  of  the  O’Mores  ! — a low  wail  burst 
from  her  lips — a louder  volley  of  artil- 
lery bellowed  forth,  and  hurled  its  dead- 
ly charge  against  the  tottering  walls, 
which,  with  horrid  crash,  came  down,  a 
mass  of  ruin  ; but  above  that  crash  the 
spirit’s  scream  was  heard,  as,  pointing 
towards  that  yawning  breach,  she  van- 
ished. I knew  well  the  import  of  her 
visit,  and  hastened  here  by  early  dawn 
to  view  the  spot  where  the  last  of  the 
O’Mores  is  to  find  a grave.” 

I should  have  endeavored  to  laugh 
him  out  of  a fancy  which  his  excited 
mind  had  conjured  up,  but  that  the 
serious  and  earnest  manner  in  which  he 
spoke  had  affected  my  own  spirits,  and 
I felt  unable  to  dispel  a superstitious 
fear  which  had  crept  on  me  of  the  truth 
of  the  event  which  he  foretold. 

Suddenly  the  loud  rattle  of  drums 
beat  startingly  on  the  chill  air.  The 
sound  was  echoed  from  rank  to  rank — 
the  call  to  arms  spread  through  the 
lines,  and  the  trenches  teeming  with 
life,  glittered  with  shine  of  arms ; nor 
was  the  sound  unheard  or  unattended, to 
within  the  city — for  an  instant  the  walls 
were  seen  bristling  with  the  Indian 
spear  or  the  more  modern  bayonet,  and 
the  yawning  breach  was  crowded  with 
willing  hundreds  ready  to  sacrifice  their 
lives  in  defence  of  their  monarch; — an 
exterminator  and  robber  of  the  human 
family  ! the  next,  all  was  enshrouded 
in  dence  clouds  of  smoke,  as  the  Artil- 
lery’s dread  noise  burst  forth.  And 
other  sounds  still  more  horrid  soon 
broke  upon  the  ear.  The  yell  of  human 
voices  in  their  rage — the  piercing 
scream  of  agony,  or  the  loud  groan  of 
anguish,  mingled  with  the  exploding 
shell — the  crash  of  the  falling  wall,  or 
the  bursting  gun — all  united  in  such 
horrid  din,  that  the  mind  became  be- 
wildered, and  you  ceased  even  to  fear. 


Our  regiment  was  commanded  to  ad- 
vance— I looked  along  the  line  for 
O’More  ; his  face  was  pale,  but  not  with 
fear ; the  compressed  lip,  the  steady 
and  piercing  eye,  the  slightly  depressed 
brow,  and  pale  cheeks,  told  of  determin- 
ation, but  not  of  terror ; I had  time  for 
no  further  thought — I was  hurried 
quickly  forward,  entered  the  river,, 
crossed  it,  and  pressed  forward  amidst 
a crowd  and  tumult  of  all  the  most 
fearful  sounds  earth  could  produce.  I 
ascended  a rugged  height — was  driven 
suddenly  backwards  and  fell ; I sprang 
again  to  my  feet,  and  beheld  the  enemy 
immediately  in  front,  coming  down  on 
us  ; the  rank  before  me  had  given  way, 
and  our  own  wavered  in  its  advance^ 
At  that  moment,  a young  officer  bear- 
ing the  colors  rushed  to  the  front,  and 
waving  his  sword,  dashed  fearlessly  to- 
wards the  enemy ; a loud  cheer  burst 
from'  our  line,  and  soon  a file  of  bayonets 
were  by  his  side ; the  wavering  troops 
rallied  and  advanced  to  the  support  of 
their  young  leader ; on  went  the  stand- 
ard in  our  front— the  foe  yielding  be- 
fore the  impetuous  valor  of  its-  brave 
supporter,  fell  back  on  their  last  post  in 
the  breach  ; here  they  made  an  attempt 
to  rally — vain  the  attempt,  the  victori- 
ous column  with  their  gallant  leader 
was  again  amongst  them — again  the 
enemy,  terror-stricken,  gave  way  before 
them  ; the  charmed  flag  of  Britain  wa& 
borne  aloft  by  an  Irish  hand,  it  ascended 
the  ramparts,  it  reached  the  highest 
point  and  floated  triumphantly  upon  the 
walls.  Its  gallant  bearer  turned  to- 
wards his  companions,  who  now 
thronged  the  breach,  and  raising  his  cap,, 
gave  the  cheer  of  victory  ! Loudly  was 
it  echoed  by  the  troops  beneath,  as  in 
thoir  heroic  leader  they  recognized  the 
young  O’More ; the  next  instant  the 
flag,  which  he  had  so  proudly  borne^ 
dropped  from  his  grasp;  he  stood  an 
instant  motionless,  then  staggering  on 
the  wall,  fell  from  its  height  back  inta 
that  wide  gap  he  had  so  lately  made 
the  road  of  victory!  A yell  of  ven- 
geance burst  from  the  soldiery,  as  they 
rushed  madly  into  the  devoted  city,  or 
along  the  walls,  where  yet  some  strag- 
gling troops  resolved  to  die  as  soldiers  1 
I was  borne  with  the  throng  heart-sick 
and  bewildered,  I knew  not  whether, 
till  I found  myself  in  the  city  wander- 
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ing  almost  alone.  O’More’s  story,  his 
prophetic  words,  his  advance  and  fall, 
mingled  confusedly  in  my  mind,  and  I 
pressed  my  hand  to  my  forehead  to  as- 
sure me  it  was  not  all  a dream  ; slowdy 
every  event  became  distinct  to  my  mind, 
and  as  I recollected  the  spot  where 
O’More  had  fallen,  I hastened  back  in 
hopes  that  he  might  yet  be  safe ; I ar- 
rived at  the  spot,  and  the  scene  of  horror 
I there  beheld  will  never  be  elfaced  from 
my  memory — the  dead  and  dying 
mingled  in  their  most  frightful  forms. 
The  stiffening  corpse,  whose  distorted 
face  and  glazed  and  starting  eye-balls 
glared  on  the  glowing  heavens,  told  of 
death  by  musket  shot — the  cloven  skull 
and  headless  trunk  by  sabre  stroke — 
the  body  shattered  by  artillery,  and 
forms  pierced  by  the  spear  or  the 
bayonet,  lay  strewn  around ; while  here 
lay  a body  almost  severed  by  a common 
ball — the  limbs  still  quivering  convul- 
sively with  life’s  last  efforts — and  there 
a soldier,  half-entombed  alive  beneath  a 
fallen  buttress,  waved  his  arms  around, 
writhing  in  agony,  and  madly  screaming 
for  help  ; or  crawling  from  the  heap  of 
slain,  might  be  seen  some  wounded  men 
dragging  their  mangled  useless  limbs, 
and  groaning  in  despair  as  they  are 
again  trampled  down  unheeded  by  the 
still  advancing  colums,  or  coveting  the 
dead  their  rest,  praying  for  the  passers 
by  to  terminate  the  misery  of  their  ex- 
istence. Amidst  such  scenes  of  horror, 
I retraced  my  steps  to  the  fatal  spot ; I 
had  no  difficulty  in  discovering  the  ob- 
ject of  my  search—  the  form  of  O’More 
lay  near  tlfie  wall,  from  the  top  of  which 
he  had  fallen ; his  eyes  were  closed,  and 
without  a trace  of  scar  he  rested  calm 
as  if  he  slept.  I took  his  hand  in  mine 
— could  it  be  that  the  sun’s  heat  still 
kept  warmth  in  it,  or  was  it  possible 
that  life  still  lingered  there,  I asked 
myself;  as  in  raising  his  head,  I found 
not  in  its  touch  the  clammy  chill  of 
death.  I seized  the  canteen  of  a dead 
soldier  who  lay  beside  me,  and  dashed 
the  water  which  it  contained  in  O’More’s 
face ; a slight  trembling  passed  over 
his  frame,  and  to  my  unspeakable  joy, 
his  eyes  opening  rested  once  more  on 
mine.  For  a time  he  did  not  appear  to 
recognize  me;  at  last  a languid  smile  of 
recognition  played  on  his  features,  and 
as  he  returned  the  pressure  of  my  hand. 


answered  ^ the  oft-repeated  question  of 
where  he  was  wounded. 

“ I believe,”  said  he,  “ after  all  my 
prophecy  was  wrong,  and  I almost  agree 
with  you  that  what  I saw  was  a vision 
of  my  own  imagination,  I must  have 
merely  slipped  from  the  top  of  the  ram- 
part, as  I do  not  feel  pain  anywhere, 
save  a suffocating  feeling  which  has 
been  occasioned  by  some  one  lying  on 
me,  and,  when  I get  up,  it  will  pass 
away.” 

He  raised  himself  as  he  spoke,  but 
the  exertion  seemed  to  cause  some  sud- 
den and  dreadful  pain  ; his  eyes  started 
fearfully,  and  grasping  my  arm  with 
both  his  hands,  pressed  it  convulsively ; 
the  next  moment  a torrent  of  blood 
poured  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils,  and 
his  body  writhed  in  pain,  as  I supported, 
it  in  my  arms.  A surgeon  passing  at 
the  time,  I called  him  to  my  aid;  he 
tore  open  O’More’s  dress,  and  in  the 
side  a small  wound  appeared,  from 
which  a few  drops  of  blood  trickled  ; he 
merely  shook  his  head,  and  said — 

“ Ah  ! poor  fellow,  it  has  entered  his 
lungs  ;”  and  he  passed  on  to  where  his 
services  might  be  more  available. 

O’More  was  again  calm ; he  spoke, 
but  so  low,  that  although  I bent  close 
to  him  I could  only  distinguish  the 
word  “ Louisa ;”  my  hand  was  pressed 
slightly — he  rested  heavily  on  my  arms 
— muttered  a prayer — the  spirit  of 
O' More  had  fled  to  his  fathers  ! 

With  the  death  of  the  Sultan,  whose 
body  was  found  amidst  a heap  of  slain 
at  the  entrance  to  his  palace,  the  war  in 
India  terminated,  and  our  regiment  was 
ordered  back  to  England.  Having 
landed,  1 easily  procured  leave  of  ab- 
sence to  revisit  the  scenes  of  my  youth. 
The  residence  of  Major  Williamson  was 
but  a little  way  out  of  my  direct  road, 
so  that  I intended  executing  my  painful 
mission  before  I reached  home.  As  I 
approached  the  domain,  I was  surpris- 
ed at  the  neglected  appearance  of  all 
around.  The  hedge-rows  grew  wild  and 
untrained — the  gate,  which  had  still 
been  shut  with  zealous  care,  now  lay 
broken  and  rusting  off  its  hinges ; and 
the  avenue,  formerly  so  neatly  gravelled 
and  cleanly  kept,  was  over-grown  with 
rank  weeds  and  grass ; the  place  was 
still  and  deserted.  In  vain  I looked 
around  for  some  one  to  explain  the 
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cause  of  the  change.  I rode  up  to  the 
house,  it  added  still  more  gloom  to  the 
picture;  the  tall  walls  seathed  and 
blackened,  evidently  by  fire,  and  a few 
half-consumed  beams  of  the  noble  man- 
sion, alone  remained  standing  ; the  door 
was  half  choked  up  with  rubbish  ; the 
grounds  were  desolate  ; the  shrubbery 
had  been  torn  up,  or  trampled  under 
foot ; where  the  garden  had  been  was  no 
longer  discernable ; a curse  seemed  to 
have  been  pronounced  on  the  place, 
which  left  it  a wilderness.  I was  turn- 
ing my  horse  from  the  spot, 
when  I heard  a footstep  among  the 
ruins,  and  observed  an  old  man,  appai- 
ently  of  the  better  class  of  farmers, 
emerging  from  one  of  the  low  windows, 
from  whom  I asked  an  explanation  of 
what  I saw. 

You  must  be  a stranger  in  these 
parts,”  said  he,  “ that  you  should  know 
nothing  of  the  great  burnin’,  for  many  a 
mile  away  was  it  seen,  and  heard  of 
still  farther ; yet  there  was  not  one  of 
all  that  saw  it,  or  heard  of  his  death 
that  day,  to  say  rest  his  soul  in  peace, 
but  the  curses  of  the  orphan  and  the 
widow  fell  heavy  on  his  head.” 

“ His  last  victims  were  two  fine  boys, 
the  comfort  and  life  of  their  aged  par- 
ents’ hearts,  and  though  the  troubles 
were  all  ov^er,  because  he  found  they 
had  been  out  with  the  boys  in  Limerick, 
they  suffered  on  the  gallows  tree.  Their 
old  father’s  head  was  white,  yet  his 
hand  was  still  steady,  and  it  was  said  he 
kept  a rifle  that  would  kill  at  a long 
distance.  The  day  after  the  boys  were 
executed,  when  the  Major  was  riding 
among  the  guard  that  always  attended 
him,  a shot  was  heard  and  he  fell  a 
corpse  among  his  men ; who  done  the 
deed  no  one  knows,  and  few  care ; even 
the  power  which  paid  him  well  the 
price  of  blood,  ceased  to  care  for  him 
now  that  he  was  no  further  use  to  them, 
and  the  government  made  but  slight  in- 
quiry into  the  matter.  The  same  day 
the  guard  was  summoned  from  the 
house.  His  corpse  was  carried  home, 
but  no  funeral  service  was  performed — 
no  priest  raised  a prayer  as  he  sunk 
into  mother  earth — no  consecrated 
ground  rests  upon  his  head — nor  were 
there  friends  around  to  weep  at  his  last 
resting  place ; but,  as  his  presence  was  a 
curse  to  the  earth,  his  body  was  con- 


sumed, so  that  no  trace  of  it  was  left  to 
defile  the  world,  and  never  did  joy-bells 
peal  to  brighter  bonfire  than  what  il 
lumined  the  valley  that  night;  the  next 
day  the  grand  mansion  of  Major  Wil- 
liamson was,  as  you  now  see  it,  a black- 
ened ruin !” 

“ And  his  daughter — what  became  of 
her?”  “Heaven  rest  her  soul,  I scarce 
can  believe  she  could  be  the  daughter  of 
such  a man ; she  was  the  loveliest 
flower  of  our  isle  ; the  light  of  our  eyes 
and  the  joy  of  every  heart — (little  won- 
der Master  Carthy  O’More  loved  one  so 
fair ; for  if  he  knew  her,  hew  could  he 
help  it,  though  she  was  the  daughter  of 
an  enemy)  — she  drooped  from  the  hour 
Master  Carthy  left  the  land.  Her  father 
sent  her  to  Cove  for  her  health;  he 
knew  not  the  disease  ; for  no  change,  or 
physician  can  cure  the  broken  heart ! I 
saw  her  then  once  since,  and  my  own 
old  heart  was  near  bursting  to  look  on 
her ; the  light  step  was  gone ; the  eye 
that  beamed  with  heaven’s  finest  light 
was  dimmed — it’s  true,  a bright  color 
still  rested  on  her  cheek,  but  it  was  not 
the  blush  of  the  wild  mountain  rose — it 
was  a mocking  bloom,  which  death 
placed  there  to  hide  the  shadow  of  his 
slow-descending  hand.  Ill  news  travels 
fast  they  say ; word  came  that  Master 
Carthy  had  fallen  in  the  wars ; this 
stroke  severed  the  last  tie  which  bound 
her  pure  spirit  to  the  earth,  and  it  has 
now  found  a happy  resting-place.  Hark ! 
“ that  tolling  bell  tells  of  the  return  of 
her  perfect  form  to  its  first  and  its  last 
home.” 

I turned  towards  the  village  and  ob- 
served emei’ging  from  its  encircling 
trees  a melancholy  procession ; it  passed 
in  silence  till  it  had  entered  the  Church- 
yard; suddenly  the  plaintive  cry  of 
death  burst  loudly  on  the  stillness — 
then  sunk — then  rose  still  more  wildly, 
till  earth  had  covered  from  the  mour- 
ners’ view  the  last  sight  of  Louisa  Wil- 
liamson. 

I turned  and  left  the  spot  to  reach  my 
long-absent  home,  with  a heart  more 
full  of  grief  than  joy,  pondering  on  dis- 
obedience to  parents,  and  its  conse- 
quences. 


Erina  Hibernias  Lucenda. 
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FOR  THE  YOUNG  FOLKS. 


CLOE,  THE  COQUETTE,  AND  THE  BEE. 

Cloe,  young  and  pretty 
And  a great  Coquette 
Sat  beside  a fountain 
Making  her  toilette; 

When  a bee  came  hnmming. 
Dashing  through  the  spray, 
Singing  loud  the  praises 
Of  the  new  born  day. 

Lila ! Lila ! hurry  1 
See  this  horrid  thing. 

Kill  this  buzzing  monster  I 
Crush  it  lest  it  sting  ; 

But  the  little  insect 
Thinking  but  to  sip, 

Nectar  from  the  roses 
Lit  on  Cloe’s  lip. 

Foolish  Cloe  fainted, 

(Such  was  Cloe’s  wont) 

Pale  she  lay  as  lily 
In  the  plashing  font. 

Lila,  all  indignant 
Seized  the  naughty  bee. 

Vowing  that  the  night  winds 
Should  his  death  stroke  see. 

But  the  hapless  urchin 
Did  not  him  forget ; 

Honeyed  words  to  give  to 
Cloe,  the  Coquette. 

Ladies  all ! I pray  you 
Pardon  me  this  slip. 

For  a rosebud  I m — 

Took  Miss  Cloe’s  lip. 

Scarce  the  words  were  uttered, 
When  the  roses  came 
To  our  Cloe’s  pale  cheeks, 

Lo ! they’re  all  aflame  ! 

^^Lila,  be  not  angry 
“ With  this  pretty  bee, 

^‘We  should  thank  him  for  his 
Sweet  apology. 

And  I can  assure  you, 

That  the  sweet  dear’s  sting. 

If  you’ve  only  courage 
Is  a trivial  thing. 

Lila  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

Tossed  her  little  head  ; 

Grains  of  incense  go  no 
Little  way.”  she  said. 

H.B. 


HOW  TO  MEASURE  TIME. 

Numerous  persons  are  much  annoyed  by 
their  clocks  or  watches  not  keeping 
correct  time,  often  being  half  an  hour 
fast  or  slow,  thus  throwing  their  house- 
hold arrangements  into  confusion.  Yet 
the  remedy  is  very  simple,  and  within  | 


the  reach  of  all,  especially  of  those  resid- 
ing in  the  country. 

Almanacs  are  given  gratis  to  their 
customers  by  the  druggists  in  all  coun- 
try towns,  and  they  are  all  tolerably 
correct.  In  most  of  these  almanacs, 
and  on  the  first  page,  are  given  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  and  their 
names,  reading;  Aries,  the  Ham — Tau- 
rus, the  bull  Gemini,  the  Twins,  etc.  On 
the  same  page  there  is  also  a column 
explaining  the  abbreviations  used  in  the 
monthly  calendars,  and  unless  a person 
is  acquainted  with  these  signs  and  ab- 
breviations he  can  understand  but  little 
of  an  almanac. 

On  every  monthly  page  there  is  a 
column  headed  ‘^sunfast”  or  “sun  slow,” 
as  the  case  may  be,  as  the  sun  corre- 
sponds with  a true  clock  on  only  four 
days  of  the  year,  viz. : on  the  14th  April, 
14th  of  June,  31st  of  August,  and  24th 
of  December.  He  attains  his  greatest 
difference  at  the  following  times,  viz. : on 
the  11th  of  February  he  is  14  minutes, 
29  seconds  slow;  on  the  15th  of  May  he 
is  3 minutes,  51  seconds  fast;  on  the 
2'7'th  July  he  is  6 minutes  and  14  seconds 
slow,  and  on  the  1st  of  November,  16 
minutes  and  19  seconds  fast.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  without  knowing 
the  irregularity  in  the  motion  of  the 
shadow,  thei'e  could  be  no  standard  of 
time ; and  this  was  the  cause  of  great 
trouble  to  the  ancients,  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  This  variation  being  now 
known  to  astronomers,  it  is  given  to  the 
second  in  most  almanacs,  for  every  day 
in  the  year,  in  the  column  of  equation, 
or  fast  and  slow.  Therefore,  to  take 
time  from  a noon-mark,  or  a dial,  you 
must  refer  to  the  column  of  that  particu- 
lar day,  and  by  adding  or  subtracting 
the  amount  of  time  given  in  the  column, 
from  or  to  the  sun  mark,  you  get  the 
true  time,  provided  always  that  your 
BUB  mark  or  dial  is  correct.  To  get  that 
mark  correct,  it  is  well  to  select  one  of 
the  four  days  alluded  to  above,  and, 
when  the  sun  is  due  south  of  your  house, 
make  a ma^^k  on  the  floor  by  driving  a 
nail  in  the  floor,  or  otherwise  ; this  mark 
gives  you  solar  time,  to  which  add  or 
subtract,  as  above,  for  mean  or  civil  time, 
or  clock  time.  By  this  simple  way  a 
clock  or  watch  ean  alway  be  kept 
correct. 

Farmers  and  persons  residing  in  the 
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country,  who  have  a good  view  of  the 
eastern  and  western  horizon,  can  always 
get  true  time  by  observing  sunrise  or 
sunset,  which  can  be  done  on  any  clear 
morning  or  evening.  Find  the  moment 
of  sunrise  or  sunset  in  the  almanac, 
under  the  proper  heading,  as  to  the 
proper  place  or  state,  and  then  observ- 
ing the  instant  of  appearance  or  disap- 
pearance of  the  sun’s  upper  edge,  set  to 
that  moment  and  you  are  correct.  Fi  om 
this  you  can  lay  otf  a noon-mark,  always 
observing  to  allow  for  sun  fast  or  slow 
on  that  particular  day.  That  is  solar 
time. 

Time  can  always  be  told  very  correct- 
ly at  night  by  the  stars  crossing  the 
meridian,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  southing 
of  a star.  Turn  to  the  19th  of  January  in 
an  almanac,  say  of  18Y6,  and  you  will 
find  Sirius  S (south)  10  m.,  328.,  E. 
(evening).  There  can  be  no  mistake 
about  Sirius,  the  Great  Dog-Star,  the 
largest  and  brightest  star  in  the  heavens. 
Astronomers  say  that  if  the  sun  were 
where  that  star  is  he  would  not  appear 
near  as  bright  as  that  star  does,  for  the 
distance  of  Sirius  from  the  earth  is  many 
million  times  greater  than  that  of  the 
sun  ; and  that,  in  size,  that  star  is  many 
times  larger  than  the  sun;  and  that, 
vast  and  glorious  body  as  he  is,  he  is 
one  of  the  very  least  of  the  stars,  being 
only  between  90  and  95  millions  of  miles 
from  the  earth. 

On  March  2nd,  you  will  find  Sirius 
marked  S.  at  7h.  45m.,  E.,  by  observing 
these  points,  a true  south  line  can  be 
obtained,  and  some  landmark  establish- 
ed. A knowledge  of  the  position  of  the 
north  polar  star  is  very  necessary;  every 
person  knows  the  constellation  of  the 
Great  Bear^  or  the  Dipper,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called ; the  two  front  stars,  as 
they  travel  round  the  pole  from  the  right 
hand  to  the  left,  or  from  east  to  west, 
are  called  the  Pointers,  as  a line  drawn 
through  them  leads  direct  to  the  north 
star,  a star  of  the  second  magnitude, 
with  a space  round  it  free  from  other 
stars. 

To  understand  all  the  signs  and  ab- 
breviations in  an  almanac  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage. 


The  questions  and  problems  proposed 
in  the  Young  Folks  Corner,  must  be 
answered  monthly  as  they  appear.  All 
inquiries  and  answers  for  this  Corner, 
must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 
Harp,  prepaid. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  Why  does  a pocket  watch  differ 
from  a clock  ? 

2.  Why  do  clocks  vary  in  going  in 
summer  and  winter  ? 

3.  Why  do  we  wind  up  watches  ? 

4.  How  many  workmen  are  employed 
on  the  component  parts  of  a watch, 
before  it  is  ready  for  the  pocket  ? 

5.  Why  do  some  time-pieces  go  for  a 
year  ? 

6.  What  must  I ask  a yard  for  silk 
that  cost  me  $1.50,  so  that  I may  fall 
10  p.c.  and  still  make  20  p.c.,  allowing 
10  p.c.  of  the  sales  for  bad  debts? 

Y.  St.  Antoine  street  is  1600  yards 
long,  and  has  a house  every  50  yards, 
and  a tree  every  20  yards,  how  many 
houses  will  have  a tree  in  front  ? 

8.  A young  man’s  salary  increased  l-S 
every  year  ; his  expenses  each  year 
were  1-3  of  his  salary,  and  at  the  end  of 
4 years  he  had  saved  $1001J.  Find  his 
first  year’s  salary. 

9.  If  the  simple  interest  on  a sum  of 
money  for  a given  time  and  rate  be  a-b 
of  the  principal,  show  that  the  true  dis- 
count is  a-a  X b. 

10.  If  X X y — \ and  x — y — 4, 

find  the  value  of  x and  y. 

11.  The  perimeter,  and  the  area  of  a 
right-angled  Triangle  ABC  being  given ; 
to  determine  the  triangle — Algebraically 
and  Geometrically. 

P.S. — Ho.  10  and  11  special  prize. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  PARROTS. 

A tradesman,  who  had  a shop  in  the 
Old  Bailey,  opposite  the  prison,  kept 
two  parrots,  much  to  the  annoyance  of 
his  neighbors,  one  of  which  was  green, 
and  the  other  gray.  The  green  parrot 
was  taught  to  speak  when  there  was  a 
knock  at  the  street  door — the  gray  put 
in  his  word  whenever  the  bell  was  rung ; 
but  they  only  knew  two  short  phrases 
of  English  a piece,  though  they  pro- 
nounced these  very  distinctly.  The 
house  in  which  these  Thebans  lived, 
had  a projecting  old-fashioned  front,  so 
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that  the  first  floor  could  not  he  seen  from 
the  pavement  on  the  same  side  of  the 
way ; and  one  day,  when  they  were  left 
at  home  by  themselves  hanging  out  of  a 
window,  some  one  knocked  at  the  street 
door.  “Who’s  there?”  said  the  green 
parrot,  in  the  exercise  of  his  office. 
“The  man  with  the  leather!”  was  the 
reply ; to  which  the  bird  answered 
with  his  farther  store  of  language, 
which  was,  “Oh,  oh!”  Presently,  the 
door  not  being  opened  as  he  expected, 
the  stranger  knocked  a second  time. 
“ Who’s  there  ?”  said  the  green  parrot 
again.  “D — n you,  who’s  there  !”  said 
the  man  with  the  leather,  “ why  don’t 
you  come  down?”  “Oh,  oh!”  This 
response  so  enraged  the  visitor,  that  he 
dropped  the  knocker  and  rung  furiously 
at  the  house  bell ; but  this  proceeding 
brought  the  gray  parrot,  who  called  out 
in  a new  voice,  “ Go  to  the  gate.” — “ To 
the  gate !”  muttered  the  appellant,  who 
saw  no  such  convenience,  and  moreover 
imagined  that  the  servants  were  ban- 
tering him.  “What  gate?”  cried  he, 
getting  out  into  the  kennel,  that  he 
might  have  the  advantage  of  seeing  his 
interlocutor.  ^ “]STew  gate,”  responded 
the  parrot, — just  at  the  moment  when 
his  species  was  discovered.” 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
offering  our  young  readers  one  more 
anecdote;  of  a parrot  which  we  well 
knew  ; — 

W e remember  a parrot  which  belong- 
ed to  a lady,  (not  in  Montreal  though  !) 
which  was  the  innocent  means  of  get- 
ting his  mistress  into  a veiy  unfortu- 
nate scrape.  A friend  of  hers  having 
called  one  afternoon,  the  conversation  of 
the  two  ladies,  took  that  turn  towards 
petty  scandal,  to  which,  we  grieve  to 
say,  it  is  but  too  frequently  bent.  The 
friend  mentioned  the  name  of  a lady  of 
their  acquaintance.  “Mrs.  E !”  ex- 
claimed the  owner  of  the  parrot,  “ Mrs. 
E.  drinks  like  a fish.”  These  words  were 
hardly  uttered,  when  the  footman  in  a 
loud  voice,  announced  “Mrs.  E!”  and 
as  the  new  visitor,  a portly,  proud  dame, 
came  sailing  into  the  room,  “Mrs.  E!” 
exclaimed  the  parrot,  “ Mrs.  E.  drinks 
like  a fish.”  Mrs.  E.  wheeled  round, 
with  the  celerity  of  a troop  cf  heavy 
dragoons,  furiously  to  confront  her  base 
and  unknown  maligner.  “ Mrs.  E !” 
cried  the  parrot  again,  “ Mrs.  E.  drinks 


like  a fish.”  “ Madame,”  exclaimed 
Mrs.  E.  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  “ this 
is  a piece  of  wickedness  towards  me 
which  must  have  taken  you  no  short 
time  to  prepare.  It  shows  the  blackness 
of  your  heart  towards  me  for  whom  you, 
have  long  pretended  a friendship  ; but 
I shall  be  revenged.”  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  mistress  of  the  parrot  rose  and 
protested  her  innocence;  Mrs.  E.  floun- 
ced out  of  the  room  in  a storm  of  rage, 
much  too  loud  to  admit  of  the  voice  of 
reason  being  heard.  The  parrot,  de- 
lighted with  his  new  caught  up  words,, 
did  nothing  for  some  days  but  shout  out, 
at  the  top  of  his  most  unmusical  voice, 
“ Mrs.  E !”  “ Mrs.  E.  drinks  like  a fish.” 
Meanwhile  Mrs.  E’s.  lawyers  having 
once  taken  up  the  scent,  succeeded  in 
ferriting  out  some  information,  that 
ultimately  produced  written  proofs,  fur- 
nished by  some  secret  enemy,  that  the 
lady’s  imprudence  in  the  propagation 
of  this  scandal  had  not  been  confined  to 
the  instance  we  have  mentioned.  An 
action  at  law  was  raised  for  defamation. 
The  parrot  was  arrested  and  carried 
into  Court,  to  give  oral  testimony  of  the 
malignity  of  the  plot  which  was  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  laid  against  Mrs.  E’s. 
good  fame;  and  he  was  by  no  means 
niggardly  of  his  testimony,  for,  to  the 
great  amusement  of  the  bench,  the  bar, 
and  all  present,  he  was  no  sooner  produc- 
ed, than  he  began,  and  continued  loudly 
to  vociferate,  “ Mrs.  E ! Mrs.  E.  drinks 
like  a fish  !”  till  judges  and  jury  were 
alike  satisfied  of  the  merits  of  the  case; 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  poor  owner 
of  the  parrot  was  cast  with  immense 
damages. 


CONSCIENCE  IN  NEWSPAPEE 
SUBSCEIBEES. 


The  caption  to  this  article  seems  singu- 
lar. It  is  somewhat  authorized  by  facts. 
There  are  numbers  of  men  whose  honor 
and  integrity  in  their  general  dealings 
with  their  fellow^  men  are  above  all 
suspicion,  who  will  receive  a newspaper 
for  years — as  long  as  the  simple  minded 
proprietor  is  willing  to  send  it  to  them 
— without  ever  paying  the  trifling  sub- 
scription price.  When  at  last  patience 
is  worn  out  and  the  paper  stopped,  our 
friends  bluster  into  a fit  of  revengefuh 
anger  and  declare  themselves  insulted. 
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Their  indebtedness  remains  ; if  they 
afterwards  remember  the  paper  it  is  to 
belittle  and  injure  it  in  retaliation  for 
the  supposed  olfense  to  their  manhood. 
Those  whom  we  are  describing  are  not 
at  all  like  angels’  visits,  few  and  far  be- 
tween ; we  could  find  them  in  every 
section  of  our  own  State.  They  are  Ca- 
tholics, too,  going  to  Mass,  and,  occas- 
ionally to  the  Sacraments.  It  is  a para- 
dox, and  the  question  may  be  asked 
what  explanation  can  be  given  of  it  ? 
Only  this  one — these  friends  of  ours  do 
not  believe  that  the  ordinary  rules  of 
justice  bind  the  conscience  of  newspaper 
subscribers.  The  explanation  argues 
considerable  theological  ignorance  on 
their  part ; still  it  is  the  sole  one  which 
we  can  give,  having  due  regard  to  their 
general  sense  of  honor  and  justice. 

People  should  pay  for  their  paper.  If 
they  do  not  like  it,  let  them  send  to  the 
office  the  amount  of  their  indebtedness 
and  request  that  the  paper  be  no  longer 
mailed  to  their  address.  This  mode  of 
acting  deserves  respect.  But  to  receive 
a paper,  not  to  pay  for  it,  to  grumble 
when  at  last  it  is  stopped,  never  after- 
wards to  pay  their  just  debt,  is  a mean 
despicable  proceeding,  and  we  are 
ashamed  to  record  that  men  of  this 
Btamp  are  to  be  found  in  Minnesota, 
calling  themselves  Catholics.— [iVbr^A- 
loestern  Chronicle. 

[We  are  very  sorry  that  we  have  to 
make  the  same  complaint  against  many 
of  the  subscribers  to  the  Harp,  who 
never  seem  to  think  of  their  duty  to  the 
proprietor  of  this  magazine.  We  only 
hope  they  will  digest  the  above  re- 
marks of  the  erudite  priest  wh®  edits 
the  Chronicle,  and  remit  without  delay 
what  they  owe  to  this  office. — Ed. Harp.] 


American  Newspaper  Directory  for  1880. 

New  York  : Geo.  P.  Rowell  & Co. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  this  valuable  work, 
and  after  looking  through  it  we  are 
amazed  at  the  amount  of  information 
it  contains.  Every  business  house  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  should  pos- 
sess a copy,  as  therein  will  be  found  ac- 
curate information  as  to  the  best  me- 
dium for  advertising.  We  have  ere  now 
done  business  with  Messrs.  Rowell,  and 
in  every  case  found  them  reliable. 


McGee’s  Illustrated  Weekly.  New  York, 
J.  A.  McGee,  Publisher.  Price,  $3.00 
per  annum. 

With  much  pleasure  we  welcome  the 
reappearance  of  this  excellent  Catholic 
Illustrated  paper,  which  had  to  suspend 
publication  some  four  months  ago  be- 
cause of  remissness  on  the  part  of  sub- 
scribers to  pay,  and  the  dishonesty  of 
agents.  We  congratulate  Mr.  McG-ee 
in  being  again  enabled  to  come  to  the 
front,  and  trust  he  will  be  able  to  con- 
tinue his  good  work  with  profit  to  him- 
self and  benefit  to  his  constituents.  We 
hope  his  debtors  will  so  act  towards 
him,  that  the  new  feature  introduced 
by  him  of  publishing  a “ black-list  ” 
containing  the  names  of  subscribers  who 
have  failed  to  pay  will  not  be  much 
longer  necessary  on  his  part.  We  have 
been  seriously  thinking  of  treating  our 
delinquent  subscribers  to  a similar  treat, 
we  wonder  how  they  would  like  it  ? 


FACETIiE. 


A good  conversationalist  may  make 
himself  heard  at  a feast,  but  the  small 
boy  takes  the  cake. 

A western  journal  heads  an  article 
“ A Lunatic  Escapes  and  Marries  a 
Widow.”  Escapes  ? He  got  caught. 

Kansas  school  teacher  : ‘‘  Where  does 
our  grain  go  to ! “ Into  the  hopper.” 
“What  hopper?”  “ G-rasshopper,”  tri- 
umphantly shouted  the  scholar. 

The  man  who  loafs  his  time  around  a 
one-horse  grocery  while  his  wife  takes 
in  washing  to  support  him  can  always 
tell  you  just  what  this  country  needs  to 
enhance  its  prosperity. 

Little  Robby  came  home  from  Boston 
with  his  new  hat  limp  as  a dish  cloth. 
“ For  goodness  sake  !”  cried  His  mother, 
where  have  you  been  !”  Robby  began 
to  whimper  as  he  replied,  “ A feller 
threw  my  hat  into  a frog  pond.”  “ Oh, 
Robby!”  exclaimed  his  sister,  “you 
threw  it  in  yourself.  I saw  you  do  it !” 
“ Well,”  said  Robby,  contemptuously, 
‘‘  ain’t  I a feller  ?” 
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A gentleman  who  married  a widow 
complained  to  her  that  he  liked  his  beef 
well  done.  “Ah!  I thought  I was 
cooking  for  Mr.  Brown,  said  she,  “ he 
liked  his  rare.  Bat,  darling,  1 will  try 
and  forget  the  poor  dear.” 

A little  boy  asked  his  mother  to  talk 
to  him  and  say  something  funny.  “ How 
can  I ?”  she  asked,  “ don’t  you  see  I am 
busy  baking  these  pies  ?”  “ Well  you 

might  say,  ‘ Charley,  wont  you  have  a 
pie  ?’  That  would  be  very  funny  for 
you.” 

Master  Jack : “ How  often  are  the 
clothes  washed,  Emma?”  Laundry 
Maid — “ Once  a week  I,  Master  Jack.” 
Master  Jack — “ Only  once  a week  1 Then 
the  clothes  are  much  luckier  than 
sis  and  me,  if  that’s  all  the  washing  they 
get.” 

“This  is  a nice  time  of  night  to  be 
coming  in,”  said  a mother  to  her  daugh- 
ter, who  had  returned  from  a walk  at  10 
o’clock,^  “ When  I was  like  you,”  con- 
tinued she,  “ my  mother  would  not  let 
me  out  later  than  V o’cjock.”  “ O you 
had  a nice  sort  of  a mother,”  murmured 
the  girl.  “ I had,  you  young  jade,”  said 
the  mother,  “ a nicer  mother  than  ever 
you  had.” 

The  Gentle  Answer. — ” Have  you 
got  the  rent  ready  at  last  ? ” “ i^o  sir, 

mother’s  gone  oiit  washing,  and  forgot 
to  put  it  out  for  you.”  “ Did  she  tell 
you  she’d  forgotten  ? ” “ Yes,  sir.” 

Cabmen  are  the  most  troublesome 
people  with  whom  census-takers  have  to 
deal.  They  show  fight  as  soon  as  any- 
thing is  said  about  “ taking  their  num- 
bers.” 

American  Butter. — ‘ ‘ Is  your  wife’s 
name  Margaret  ? ” asked  a hired  man. 
“ No,”  said  the  farmer;  “ Margy’s  short 
for  oleoma]  garine,  and  I calls  her  that 
cause  I don’t  love  any  but  her  (butter).” 

Milliner  (with  little  account  owing)  : 
“ Is  your  mamma  at  home,  dear  ? ” In- 
telligent Little  Girl : “ N-n-no,  she  is 
not.”  Milliner  : “ When  will  she  be  at 
home?”  I.  L.  G. : “I  don’t  know, — 
but  I’ll  go  and  ask  her.” 


Half  Way,  Anyhow. — There’s  no 
difficulty  now  in  recollecting  your  part- 
ner’s name  since  the  new  monogram 
dresses  have  come  in,  only  by  the  way, 
don’t  you  know,  is  it  Smithson  or  Smith, 
or  Brown  or  Brownjones  ? 

The  City  of  Brotherly  Love  is  seriously 
considering  the  advisability  of  resurrec- 
ting the  stocks  and  wipping-post.  In 
our  city  the  stocks  have  been  in  full 
blast  for  a long  time,  and  we  opine  that 
the  wipping-post  would  prove  a very 
useful  adjunct. 

Latest  from  the  Camp. — At  No. 
1,  526  target,  we  understand,  a volunteer 
had  a miraculous  escape  from  death. 
The  bullet  carried  away  all  one  side  of 
his  tunic-collar.  Exactly  I it  was  just 
what  we  expected  when  we  read  that 
the  men  were  allowed  to  shoot  off  their 
ties  I 

Judging  by  Appearance. — Smith 
(who  hadn’t  seen  the  lady  before)  : 
“ Was  it  Mrs.  Brown  [ saw  with  you 
last  night?”  Brown :“  It  was.  Why?” 
Smith ; “ Oh,  nothing ; only  I heard 
your  mother  was  staying  with  you  just 

now,  and  I thought  it  might  be ” 

[Pauses  Suddenly.  General  awkward- 
ness.] 

Not  to  be  Taken  In. — Cautious  Cus- 
tomer : “ An  hoo  d’ye  sell  postal  orders 
the  day,  young  leddy  ? ” Official 
“Well,  Sir,  if  you’ll  say  what  amount: 

you  wish  to  send ” C.  0. : “I mak’ 

it  a practice  never  to  bid  until  I know 
the  tairms.  I question,  young  leddy, 
if  I wad  na  do  better  to  try  anither 
establishment  in  the  same  line  of  bees- 
ness.” 

Cure  eor  Laziness. — A shrewd  old 
Yankee  said  he  did’nt  believe  there  was 
any  downright  cure  for  laziness  in  a 
man;  “ but,”  he  added,  “ I’ve  known  a 
second  wife  to  hurry  it  some.” 

At  a social  science  reunion,  a few 
evenings  ago,  the  question  was  asked, 
“ Of  what  sort  of  fruit  does  a quarrel- 
some man  and  wife  remind  you  ?”  The 
young  lady  who  promptly  answered, 
“ A prickly  pair,”  got  the  medal. 
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Henry  V.  landed  at  Clontarf,  1413.  Siege  of  Wexford,  1649.  Monster  meeting 
at  Mullaghmast,  1843. 

Richard  II.  landed  in  Ireland,  1324. 

The  English  House  of  Commons  appoint  a day  of  thanksgiving  for  the  massa- 
cre at  the  town  of  Drogheda,  1649.  O’Connell’s  Statue  erected  in  Ennis, 
county  Clare,  1865. 

The  Press,  United  Irish  organ,  published,  1797. 

Battle  of  Ballynakill,  1842.  Dublin  lighted  with  gas,  1825. 

Insurrection  Bill  passed,  1798. 

Proclamation  issued  in  the  evening  (Saturday)  against  the  Clontarf  Monster 
meeting,  which  was  fixed  for  the  next  day,  1843. 

Great  display  of  military  force  at  Clontarf  to  effect  the  massacre  plotted  by  the 
Government.  The  people  saved  by  the  exertions  of  the  Repeal  leaders  in 
preventipg  their  arrival  on  the  ground,  1843. 

Proclamation  issued  by  Police  Commissioners  against  the  Procession  to 
Amnesty  meeting  at  Cabra,  1869. 

Father  Mathew  born,  1790.  Great  Amnesty  meeting  at  Cabra,  200,000  present, 
1869. 

St.  Canice,  Patron  of  Kilkenny.  Expedition  under  Hardy  destroyed  in  Lough 
S willy : Wolfe  Tone  captured,  1798.  Wexford  captured  by  Cromwell:  mas- 
sacre of  men,  women,  and  children  at  the  Market  Cross,  1649. 

Insurrection  of  the  O’Byrnes  of  Wicklow,  1641.  First  regiment  of  Dublin 
Volunteers,  formed  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

Treaty  of  Limerick  (‘‘  The  Broken  Treaty”)  signed,  1691. 

Battle  of  Faughart  and  death  of  Edward  Bruce,  1318.  William  Orr  hanged, 
1797.  Informations  against  O’Connell,  Duffy,  and  others,  1843. 

Surrender  of  Kinsale,  1690.  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  born,  1763.  First  num- 
ber of  the  Dublin  Nation  published  on  this  day,  1842. 

Ormond  issued  a Proclamation  ordering  all  clergymen  and  Jesuits  to  quit  the 
kingdom  before  the  20th  of  next  month,  1678, 

Great  Battle  at  Dublin  between  Danes  and  Irish.  Niall  Glendubh,  Monarch 
of  Ireland,  slain,  917.  Battle  of  Sligo.  William  Smith  O’Brien  born  1803. 

King  Henry  II.,  and  Strongbow  arrive  in  Ireland,  1171. 

Dean  Swift  died,  1745. 

Rising  of  the  O’Tooles  and  O’Kavanaghs,  1641. 

The  Monastery  of  Bangor,  in  Ulster,  founded  by  St.  Comgall,  558. 

Brigadier  Henry  Luttrell  assassinated,  1717.  Conciliation  Hall  opened,  and  the 
adhesion  of  William  Smith  O’Brien  announced,  1843.  Frederick  Lucas,  of 
the  London  Tablet,  died,  1855. 

Great  Rebellion  commenced  by  Sir  Phelim  O’Neill  in  the  North,  1641. 

First  Meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  at  Kilkenny,  1642.  True  bills  against 
Charles  Gavin  Duffy,  1848. 

Charles  Gavin  Duffy  elected  Member  for  Villiers  and  Heytesbury,  Colony  of 
Victoria,*Australia,  1857. 

Formation  of  Society  of  United  Irismen,  1791.  First  meeting  of  the  Reformed 
Corporation,  Dublin,  1841. 

St.  Odran,  Monk  of  Derry,  died  at  Iona,  whither  he  had  accompanied  St.  Col- 
umbkille  from  Ireland,  563.  Last  French  Invasion  of  Ireland,  1798 

Manchester  Commission  for  the  Trial  of  Fenian  prisoners,  1867. 

St.  Colman  Mac  Duach,  Patron  of  Kilmacduach.  Volunteer  Society  and  Anti- 
Union  Society  suppressed  by  Proclamation,  1830. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  O’Brien,  Bishop  of  Emly,  murdered  by  the  English,  1651. 

Hallow  Eve.  Dublin  Exhibition  closed,  1853. 


Of  two  equally  matched  for  the  race 
one  can  easily  win  by  an  accident. 


The  brave  man  who  has  conquered 
himself  will  not  fail  to  gain  other  vic- 
tories. 


Great  Men. — The  object  of  schools 
and  colleges  is  to  render  mediocrity 
tolerable — they  cannot  make  great  men. 


Serpents  lie  coiled  and  still  till  they 
can  dart  and  sting. 
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